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Ibn Bawkal = K. $urat al-Ard, ed. J. H. Kramers, 
Leiden 1938-39 (BGA II, 2nd edition) 

Ibn Hisham = Sira , ed. F. Wustenfeld, Gottingen 
1859-60 

Ibn c Idhari = K. al-Bayan al-Mughrib, ed. G. S. 
Colin and E. L6vi-Provencal, Leiden 1948-51; 
vol. iii, ed. E. L6vi-Provencal, Paris 1930 
Ibn al- c Imad, Shadharat = Shadharat al-Dhahab fi 
Akhbar man dhahab, Cairo 1350-51 (quoted 
according to years of obituaries) 

Ibn Khaldun, *Ibar = K. al- c Ibar wa-Diwan al- 
Mubtada 3 wa-l-Khabar etc., Bulafc 1284 
Ibn Khaldun. Mu^addima = Proligombnes d'Ebn 
Khaldoun, ed. E. Quatrem&re, Paris 1858-68 
( Notices et Extraits XVI-XVIII) 

Ibn Khaldun-Rosenthal = The Muqaddimah , trans. 
from the Arabic by Franz Rosenthal, 3 vols., 
London 1958 

Ibn Khaldun-de Slane = Les prolegomenes dTbn 
Khaldoun, traduits en fran^ais et comments 
par M. de Slane, Paris 1863-68 (anastatic reprint 
1934 - 38 ) 

Ibn Khallikan = Wafayat al-A'yan wa-Anba 5 Abna* 
al Zaman, ed, F. Wustenfeld, Gottingen 1835-50 
(quoted after the numbers of biographies) 

Ibn Khallikan. Bulak = the same, ed. Bulak 1275 
Ibn Khaliikan-de Slane = Kitdb Wafayat al-A^ydn, 
trans. by Baron MacGuckin de Slane, 4 vols., 
Paris 1842-1871 

Ibn Khurradadhbih = al-Masdlik wa * l-Mamalik, ed. 

M. J. De Goeje, Leiden 1889 (BGA VI) 

Ibn Kutayba, al-Shi^r = Ibn Kutayba, Kitdb al- 
Shi c r wa'l-Shu c ard . ed. De Goeje, Leiden 1900 
Ibn Rusta = al-AHak al-Nafisa, ed. M. J. De Goeje, 
Leiden 1892 (BGA VII) 

Ibn Rusta-Wiet = Les A tours prdcieux, traduction 
de Gaston Wiet, Cairo 1955 
Ibn Sa c d = al-T^bakat al-kubra , ed. H. Sacbau and 
others, Leiden 1905-40 

Ibn TaghrlbirdI = al-Nudium al-Zahira fi Muluk 
Mi$r wa-l-Jtdhira, ed. W. Popper, Berkeley- 
Leiden 1908-1936 

Ibn TaghrlbirdI, Cairo = the same, ed. Cairo 1348 ff. 
IdrlsI, Maghrib = Description de VAfrique et de 
VEspagne y ed. R. Dozy and M. J. De Goeje, Leiden 
1866 

Idrist-Jaubert = Geographic d'£drisi, trad.de l’arabe 
en fran<?ais par P. Am6dee Jaubert, 2 vols, 
Paris 1836-40 

Istakhri — al-Masdlik wa * l-Mamalik , ed. M. J. De 
Goeje, Leiden 1870 (BGA I) (and reprint 1927) 
Juynboll, Handbuch = Th. W. Juynboll, Handbuch 
des Isldmischen Gesetzes t Leiden 1910 
Kh w 5 ndam!r *= Ifabib al-Siyar , Tehran 1271 
KutubI, Fawdt — Ibn Shakir al-Kutubl, Fawdt al- 
Wafayat , Bulafc 1299 


LA — Lisan al-^Arab 

Lane = E. W. Lane, An Arabic-English Lexicon, 
London 1863-93 (reprint New York 1955-6) 
Lane-Poole, Cat. = S. Lane-Poole, Catalogue of 
Oriental Coins in the British Museum, 1877-90 
Lavoix, Cat. = H. Lavoix, Catalogue des Monnaies 
Musultnanes de la Bibliothlque Nationale , Paris 
1887-96 

Le Strange = G. Le Strange, The Lands of the 
Eastern Caliphate, 2nd ed., Cambridge 1930 
Le Strange, Baghdad, = G. Le Strange, Baghdad 
during the Abbasid Caliphate , Oxford 1924. 

Le Strange, Palestine = G. Le Strange, Palestine 
under the Moslems, London 1890 
L6vi-Provencal, Hist.Esp. Mus. = E. L6vi-Provencal, 
Histoire de VEspagne musulmant, nouv. 6d., 
Leiden-Paris 1950-53, 3 vols. 

L6vi-Proven£al, Chorfa = E. Levi-Proven^al, Les 
Historiens des Chorfa, Paris 1922 
Ma^karl, Analectes = Nafb al-Tib fi Ghu$n al- 
A ndalus al-Ratib (A nalectes surl*histoire et la litte- 
rature des Arabes de VEspagne), Leiden 1855-61 
Mak^ari, Bulak = the same, ed. Bulak 1279/1862 
Maspero-Wiet, Materiaux — J . Maspero et G. Wiet, 
MaUriaux pour servir a la Geographic de VEgypte, 
Le Caire 1914 (MIFAO XXXVI) 

Mas c udl, Murudf — Murudf al-Dhahab . ed. C. Barbier 
de Meynard et Pavet de Courteille, Paris 1861-77 
Mas c udl, Tanbih = K. al-Tanbih wa-l-Ishrdf, ed. 
M. J. De Goeje, Leiden 1894 (BGA VIII) 

• Mayer, Architects — L. A. Mayer, Islamic Architects 
and their Works , Geneva 1956 
Mayer, Astrolabists = L. A. Mayer, Islamic A strolabists 
arid their Works, Geneva 1958 
Mayer, Metalworkers — L. A. Mayer, Islamic Metal¬ 
workers and their Works , Geneva 1959 
Mayer, Woodcarvers = L. A. Mayer, Islamic Wood- 
carvers and their Works, Geneva 1958 
Mez, Renaissance — A. Mez, Die Renaissance des 
Islams, Heidelberg 1922 

Mez, Renaissance, Eng. tr. = The Renaissance of 
Islam, translated into English by Salahuddin 
Khuda Bukhsh and D. S. Margoliouth, London 
1937 

Mez, Renaissance, Spanish trans. = El Renacimiento 
del Islam, translated into Spanish by S. Vila, 
Madrid-Granada 1936. 

Mirkh w and = Rawdat al-§afa, Bombay 1266/1849 
Mukaddasi = Afisan al-Takasim fi Ma c rifat al-Afya- 
lim, ed. M. J. De Goeje, Leiden 1877 (BGA III) 
Munadjdjim Bash! = $afraHf al Akhbar. Istanbul 
1285 

NaJlino, Scritti = C. A. Nallino, Raccolta di Scritti 
editi e inediti, Roma 1939-48 
Zubayri, Nasab = Mus c ab al-Zubayrl, NasabKuraysh, 
ed. E. L6vi-Proven£al, Cairo 1953 
c Othmdnll Miiellifleri = Bursall Mehmed Tahir, l Oth- 
manll Miiellifleri, Istanbul 1333 
Pakalm = Mehmet Zeki Pakalin, Osmanlx Tarih 
Deyimleri ve Terimleri Sdzliigu, 3 vols., Istanbul 
1946 ff. 

Pauly-Wissowa = Realenzyklopaedie des klassischcn 
Altertums 

Pearson = J. D. Pearson, Index Islamicus, Cam¬ 
bridge 1958 

Pons Boigues = Ensayo bio-bibliogrdfico sobre los 
historiadores y gedgrafos ardbigo-espanoles, 
Madrid 1898 

Sam c anl = al-Sam c &nI, al-Ansab, ed. in facsimile by 
D. S. Margoliouth, Leiden 1912 (GMS XX) 
Santillana, Istituzioni — D. Santillana, Istituzioni di 
diritto musulmano mahchita, Roma 1926-38 



X 


ABBREVIATED TITLES OF SOME OF THE MOST OFTEN QUOTED WORKS 


Sarkis = Sarkis, Mu c dfam al-matbu c at al- c arabiyya , 
Cairo 1346/1928 

Schwarz, Iran = P. Schwarz, Iran im Mittelalter 
nach den arabischen Geographen, Leipzig 1896- 
Shahrast&ni = al-Milal wa ’l-Nilkal, ed. W. Cure ton, 
London 1846 

Sidfill-i c Othmani = Mehmed Thiireyya, SidiiU-i 
c Othmanl , Istanbul 1308-1316 
Snouck Hurgronje, Verspr. Geschr. — C. Snouck 
Hurgronje, Verspreide Geschr if ten, Bonn-Leipzig- 
Leiden 1923-27 

Sources intdites = Comte Henry de Castries, Les 
Sources irUdites de VHistoire du Maroc, Premiere 
S6rie, Paris [etc.] 1905 —, Deuxi&me S6rie, Paris 
1922 — 

Spuler, Horde = B. Spuler, Die Goldenc Horde , 
Leipzig 1943 

Spuler, Iran ~ B. Spuler, Iran in fruh-islamischer 
Zeit, Wiesbaden 1952 

Spuler, Mongolen * = B. Spuler, Die Mongolen in 
Iran , 2nd ed., Berlin 1955 
Storey = C. A. Storey, Persian Literature : a bio- 
bibliographical survey , London 1927- 
Survey of Persian Art = ed. by A. U. Pope, Oxford 
1938 

Suter = H, Suter, Die Mathematiker und A stronomen 
der Araber und ihre Werke , Leipzig 1900 
Suyuti, Bughya — Bughyat al-Wu c dt, Cairo 1326 
TA = Muhammad Murta<la b. Mubammad al-Zabldl, 
Ta 4 i al- c Arus 

'J'abari = Ta*rikh al-Rusul wa *l-Muluk , ed. M. J. De 
Goeje and others, Leiden 1879-1901 
Taeschner, Wegenetx = FranzTaeschner, Die Verkehrs- 


lage und das Wegenetx Anatoliens im Wandel der 
Zeiten, Gotha 1926 

Ta'rikh Baghdad = al-Khatlb al-Baghdadi, Ta’rikh 
Baghdad , 14 vols., Cairo 1349/1931. 

Ta'rikh Dimashfy — Ibn c Asakir, Ta > rikh Dimashfr, 
7 vols., Damascus 1329-51/1911-31 

Ta*rikh-i Guzlda = Hamd Allah Mustawfl al-Kaz- 
wlnl, Ta*rlkh-i Guzida, ed. in facsimile by E. G. 
Browne, Leiden-London 1910 

Tha c alibl, Yatima = Yatimat al-Dahr fi Mafrasin 
A hi al- c A$r, Damascus 1304 

Tomaschek = W. Tomaschek, Zur historischen Topo - 
graphie von Kleinasien im Mittelalter , Vienna 
1891. 

Weil, Chalifen = G. Weil, Geschichte der Chalifen, 
Mannheim-Stuttgart 1846-82 

Wensinck, Handbook — A. J. Wensinck, A Hand¬ 
book of Early Muhammadan Tradition , Leiden 
1927 

Ya%ubl = Ta'rikb, ed. M. Th. Houtsma, Leiden 1883 

Ya c kubl, Bulddn — ed. M. J. De Goeje, Leiden 1892 
(BGA VII) 

Ya c kubl-Wiet Ya c fcubi. Les Pays , trad, par Gaston 
Wiet, Cairo 1937 

Ya^ut = Mu c d£am al-Bulddn , ed. F. Wiistenfeld, 
Leipzig 1866-73 (anastatic reprint 1924) 

Yakut, Udaba* — Irshad al-Arib ild Ma^rifat al- 
Adiby ed. D. S. Margoliouth, Leiden 1907-31 
(GMS VI) 

Zambaur = E. de Zambaur, Manuel de ginialogie 
et de chronologie pour Vhistoire de IT slam, 
Hanover 1927 (anastatic reprint Bad Pyrmont 

1955) 

Zinkeisen = J. Zinkeisen, Geschichte des osmanischen 
Reiches in Europa , Gotha 1840-83 



ABBREVIATIONS FOR PERIODICALS ETC. 


Abh. G. W. Gott. = Abhandlungen der GeseUschaft der 
Wissenschaften zu Gdttingen. 

Abh. K. M. = Abhandlungen fiir die Kunde des 
Morgenlandes. 

Abh. Pr. Ak. W. = Abhandlungen der preussischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften. 

Afr. Fr. = Bulletin du Comiti de VA frique franfaise . 

AIEO Alger = Annales de VInstitut d’Etudes Orien¬ 
tates de V University d y Alger. 

AIUON — Annali dell y Istituto Universitario Orien¬ 
tate di Napoli. 

A nz. Wien = A nzeiger der [kaiserlichen] A kademie der 
Wissenschaften, Wien. Philosophisch-historische 
Klasse. 

AO = Acta Orientalia. 

ArO » Archiv Orienidlni. 

ARW = Archiv fiir Religionsmissenschaft. 

AS I «* Archaeological Survey of India. 

ASIf NIS — ditto, New Imperial Series. 

AS I, AR = ditto, Annual Reports. 

AVDTCFD = Ankara Vniversitesi DU ve Tarih- 
Cografya Fakilltesi Dergisi. 

BAH ** Bibliotheca Arabico-Hispana. 

BASOR = Bulletin of the American Schools of 
Oriental Research. 

Belleten = Belleten (of Turk Tarih Kurumu) 

BFac. Ar. — Bulletin of the Faculty of Arts of the 
Egyptian University. 

BEt. Or. — Bulletin d y Etudes Orientates de VInstitut 
Franfais de Damas. 

BGA — Bibliotheca geographorum arabicorum. 

BIE = Bulletin de VInstitut d'Egypte. 

BIFAO = Bulletin de VInstitut Franfais d y Archtologie 
Orientate du Caire. 

BRAH — Boletin de la Real Academia de la Historia 
de Espana. 

BSE — Bol’shaya Sovetskaya Entsiklopediya (Large 
Soviet Encyclopaedia) ist ed. ~~ 

BSE * = the same, 2nd ed. 

BSL[P]=Bulletin de la Socittt de Linguistique de Paris. 

£SO[i 4 ]S — Bulletin of the School of Oriental [and 
African] Studies. 

BTLV = Bijdragen tot de Taal-, Land- en Volken- 
kunde [van Nederlandsch-Indie]. 

BZ — Byzantinische Zeitschrift. 

COC — Cahiers de VOrient contemporain. 

CT = Cahiers de Tunisie. 

El 1 — Encyclopaedia of Islam, i** edition. 

EIM = Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica. 

ERE — Encyclopaedia of Religions and Ethics . 

GGA = Gbttinger Gelehrte Anzeigen. 

GMS = Gibb Memorial Series. 

Gr. I. Ph. — Grundriss der Iranischen Philologie. 

IA = Isldm Ansiklopedisi. 

IB LA s» Revue de VInstitut des Belles Lettres Arabes, 
Tunis. 

IC — Islamic Culture. 

IFD = Ildhiyat Fakilltesi Dergisi. 

I HQ — Indian Historical Quarterly. 

IQ The Islamic Quarterly. 

I si. = Der Islam. 

JA = Journal Asiatique. 

JAfr. S = Journal of the African Society. 

JAOS — Journal of the American Oriental Society. 


JAnthr. I — Journal of the Anthropological Institute. 

JBBRAS — Journal of the Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society. 

JE = Jewish Encyclopaedia. 

JESHO = Journal of the Economic and Social 
History of the Orient. 

J[R]Num. S. = Journal of the [Royal] Numismatic 
Society. 

JNES ~ Journal of Near Eastern Studies. 

JPak. H. S. = Journal of the Pakistan Historical 
Society. 

JPHS = Journal of the Punjab Historical Society. 

JQR ~ Jewish Quarterly Review. 

JR AS = Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

J[R]ASB = Journal and Proceedings of the [Royal] 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

JRGeog. S. = Journal of the Royal Geographical 
Society. 

JSFO = Journal de la Soci&tt Finno-ougrienne. 

JSS = Journal of Semitic Studies. 

KCA — Kordsi Csoma Archivum. 

KS = Keleti Szemle (Oriental Review). 

KSIE ~ Kratkie Soobshteniya Instituta Etnografiy 
(Short communications of the Institute of 
Ethnography). 

LE = Literaturnaya Entsiklopediya (Literary Ency¬ 
clopaedia). 

MDOG = Mitteillungen der Deutschen Orient-Gesell- 
schaft. 

MDPV = Mitteilungen und Nachrichten des Deutschen 
Paldstina- V ereins. 

ME A = Middle Eastern Affairs. 

MEJ = Middle East Journal. 

MFOB = Melanges de la Faculti Orientate de 
VUniversite St. Joseph de Beyrouth. 

MGMN = Mitteilungen zur Geschichte der Medizin 
und Naturwissenschaften. 

MGWJ = Monatsschrift fiir die Geschichte und Wissen- 
schaft des Judentums. 

MI DEO = Melanges de VInstitut Dominicain d y Etudes 
Orientates du Caire . 

MIE = Memoires de VInstitut d y Egypte. 

MIFAO = Mimoires publics par les membres de VIn¬ 
stitut Franfais d y Archiologie Orientate du Caire. 

MMAF — Mimoires de la Mission A rchdologique 
Franfaise ati Caire. 

MMIA = Madjallat al-Madjma c al- c Ilmi al- l Arabi, 
Damascus. 

MO = Le Monde oriental. 

MOG = Mitteilungen zur osmanischen Geschichte. 

MSE ~ Malaya Sovetskaya Entsiklopediya (Small 
Soviet Encyclopaedia). 

MSFO — Mdmoires de la SociiU Finno-ougrienne. 

MSL[P] ~ Mdmoires de la Sociiti Linguistique de Paris. 

MSOS Afr. = Mitteilungen des Seminars fiir Orien- 
talische Sprachen, Afrikanische Studien. 

MSOS As. — Mitteilungen des Seminars fiir Orien- 
talische Sprachen, Westasiatische Studien. 

MTM = Milli Tetebbii c ler Medjmu c asi. 

MW « The Muslim World. 

NC == Numismatic Chronicle. 

NGW Gott. = Nachrichten von der GeseUschaft der 
Wissenschaften zu Gottingen . 

OC — Oriens Christianas. 



XII 


ABBREVIATIONS 


OLZ — Orientalistische Liter aturzeitung. 

OM = Oriente Moderno. 

PEFQS = Palestine Exploration Fund. Quarterly 
Statement. 

Pet. Mitt. — Petermanns Mitteilungen. 

QDAP — Quarterly Statement of the Department of 
Antiquities of Palestine. 

RAfr. = Revue Africaine. 

RCEA — Repertoire chronologique d’Epigraphie arabe. 

RE J = Revue des Etudes Juives. 

Rend. Lin. — Rendiconti della Reale Accademia dei 
Lincei, Classe di scienze morali , storiche e filolo- 
giche. 

RE I = Revue des Etudes Islamiques. 

RHR — Revue de VHistoire des Religions. 

RIM A = Revue de Vlnstitut des Manuscrits Arabes. 

RMM = Revue du Monde Musulman. 

RO = Rocznik Orientalistyczny. 

ROC — Revue de VOrient Chretien. 

ROL = Revue de VOrient Latin. 

RSO = Rivista degli studi orientali. 

RT = Revue Tunisienne. 

SB A k. Heid. = Sitzungsberichte der Heidelberger A ha¬ 
de mie der Wissenschaften. 

SBAk. Wien = Sitzungsberichte der Akademie der 
Wissenschaften zu Wien. 

SBBayr. Ak. = Sitzungsberichte der Bayrischen Aka - 
demie der Wissenschaften. 

SBPMS Erlg. — Sitzungsberichte der Physikalisch- 
medizinischen Sozietdt in Erlangen. 

SBPr. Ak. W. = Sitzungsberichte der preussischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin. 

SE » Sovetskaya Etnografiya (Soviet Ethnography). 


SO = Sovetskoe Vostokovedenie (Soviet Orientalism). 

Stud. I si. = Studia Islamica. 

S.Ya. = Sovetskoe Yazlkoznanie (Soviet Linguistics). 

TBG = Tijdschrift van het Bataviaasch Genootschap 
van Kunsten en Wetenschappen. 

TD — Tarih Dergisi. 

TIE = Trudl instituta Etnografiy (Works of the 
Institute of Ethnography). 

TM = Tiirkiyat Mecmuasi. 

TOEM = Ta*rikh-i c Othmdni (Turk Ta’rikhi) En- 
diiimeni medjmu c asl. 

Verb. Ak. Amst. = Verhandelingen der Koninklijke 
Akademie van Wetenschappen te Amsterdam. 

Versl. Med. Ak. Amst. — Verslagen en Mededeelingen 
der Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen te 
A msterdam. 

VI = Voprosl Istoriy (Historical Problems). 

WI — Die Welt des I slams. 

WIn.s. — ibid., new series. 

IViss. Veroff. DOG = tVissenschaftliche Veroffent- 
lichungen der Deutschen Orient-Gesellschaft. 

WZKM = Wiener Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des 
Morgenlandes. 

ZA — Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie. 

ZATW = Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissen- 
schaft. 

ZD MG — Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenldndischen 
Gesellschaft. 

ZDPV = Zeitschrift des Deutschen Paldstinavereins. 

ZGErdk. Birl. = Zeitschrift der Gesellschaft fiir Erd- 
kunde in Berlin. 

ZS = Zeitschrift fiir Semitistik. 



LIST OF TRANSLITERATIONS 


SYSTEM OF TRANSLITERATION OF ARABIC CHARACTERS: 


Consonants Long Vowels Diphthongs 



3 (except 
when initial) 

• 

; 

z 

• • 

k 

L5 5 a 

.3 — 

aw 

v 

b 

LT 

s 


k 

3) a 

C5 — 

9 • 

- ay 

0 

t 

lA 

sh 

J 

1 

C5 5 



& 

th 


9 

t 

m 


•• 

• • 

iyy (final form i) 

Z 

di 


4 

O 

n 

Short Vowels 



z 

b 

Jo 

t 

« 

8 

h 

- a 

W J 

uww (final form Q) 

♦ 

z 

kh 

Jo 


2 

w 

» u 



0 

d 

t 

< 

Cf 

y 

i 



• 

0 

db 

• 

t 

eh 







5 r O f 

A 

» a; at (construct state) 

(article), al- and 5 1- (even before the antero-palatals) 


PERSIAN, TURKISH AND URDU ADDITIONS TO THE ARABIC ALPHABET: 



• • 


P 




or g (sometimes ft in Turkish) 




Additional vowels: 

а) Turkish: e, I, o, 6, ti. Diacritical signs proper to Arabic are, in principle, not used in words of Turkish 
etymology. 

б) Urdu: S, 6. 


For modern Turkish, the official orthography adopted by the Turkish Republic in 1928 is used. 
The following letters may be noted: 

c = dj ££ = gh j=zh k = k and k t = t and $ 

9 = 6 h — h, b and kh 5 = sh s = s, $ and th z = 2, ?, d and dh 


SYSTEM OF TRANSLITERATION OF CYRILLIC CHARACTERS: 


a 

a 

e 

e 

K 

k 

n 

p 

4> 

f 

m 

shC 

K> 

yu 

6 

b 

>K 

i 

ji 

I 

P 

r 

X 

kh 

bi 

I 


ya 

B 

V 

3 

z 

M 

m 

c 

s 

u 

ts 

b 

3 

•fe 

S 

r 

g 

M 

♦ 

1 

H 

n 

T 

t 

H 

£ 

•b 

c 



A 

d 

M 

y 

O 

0 

y 

u 

111 


a 

£ 





ADDENDA AND CORRIGENDA 


p. 

p. 

p. 

p. 

p. 


p. 

p. 

p. 

p. 

p. 


p. 

p. 

p. 

p. 

p. 

p. 


p. 

p. 

p. 

p. 

p. 

p. 

p. 

p. 

p. 

p. 

p. 

p. 

p. 

p. 

p. 

p. 

p. 

p. 

p. 

p. 


p. 

p. 

p. 

p. 

p. 

p. 

p. 

p. 

p. 


p. 


i a , c Ababda, 1 . 6 read limit. 

2 b , read Aba$a. 

3, Abarkubadh. Bibliography , add: G. C. Miles, Abarqubadh, A new Umayyad Mint, in American 
Numism. Soc. Museum Notes IV, 1952, 115-120. 

7 b * 1. 4 from below, for shahi-sewen read shah-seven. 

8 b , c Abbas I, add to the bibliography: Nasr Allah Falsafl, Zindagani-yi Shah c Abbas-i Awwal, Tehran 
1953 —; Miguel Asln Palacios, Comentario de Don Garcia de Silva y Figueroa de la embajada 
que de parte del Roy de Espaha don Felippe III hizo al Rey Xa Abas de Persia, Madrid 1928; 
N. D. Miklucho-Maclay, K voprosu 0 nalagovoy politike v Irane pri Shakhe Abbase I . .in 
Sovetskoe Vostokovedenie, vi (1949), 348-55; E. Kiihnel, Han c Alam und die Diplomat : Bez . 
zw. Gahangir und Schah c Abbas, in ZDMG xcvi (1942), 171-86. 

13®, 1 . 18, for c Abbas HilmI I read c Abbas I. 

21 b , 1 . 56, read A. H. 467 al-Muktadl. 

41®, 1. 29, for 68/686-8 read 68/687-8. 

45®, 1 . 26, for by al-Zubayr read by ‘Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr. 

47, c Abd Allah b. al-IJusayn, Bibliography, add: M. Khadduri, Fertile Crescent Unity, in R. N. 

Frye, ed., The Near East and the Great Powers, Cambridge (Mass.) 1951, 137-177. 

57 b , 1 . 66, for Abu Hamara read Abu Him&ra. 

57, add: <Abd al- c Az!z b. c Abd al-Rahman Ibn AbI c Amir [see ‘Amirids]. 
add: c Abd al- c Az 5 z b. AbI Dulaf [see Dulafids]. 

58 s , c Abd al- c AzIz b. Marwan, Bibliography, add: U. Rizzitano, c Abd al- c Aziz b . Marwan, governatore 
umayyade d'Egitto, in Rend . Lin., series iii, vol. ii, fasc. 5-6, 1947, 341-347. 

58 b , 1 . 59, for 30 March read 30 May. 

59®, 1 » 5 °> c Abd al- c Aziz al-Dihlawi, read Shah. 

60, add c Abd al-I 2 ial 1 l Abu ’l-Mahasin [see al-dihistan!]. 
add c Abd al-Ghaffar b. c Abd al-KarIm [see al-kazwIn!]. 
add € Abd al-Ghaffar al-Akhras [see al-akhrasI. 

c Abd al-Hakk b. Sayf al-DIn, Bibliography, add: Kh. A. Nizami, Hayat Shaykh c Abd al-Ha^k 
Muhaddith Dihlawi, Dihli 1953. 

6i a , 1 . 46, after born Febr. 1852 add at Istanbul. 

6i b , 1 . 30, for in 1937 read on 12 April 1937 at Istanbul. 

6i b , 1 . 42, for Yadigar-i Harp read Yadgar-i Harb. 

63 b , 1 . 7 , for Waslf read Wa$if. 

63 b , c Abd al-Hamid II, 1 . 2, for 5th of 30 read 8th of 40. 

63 b , 1. 10 from below, for former read later. 

64 a , 1. 42, for amedji read ameddjl. 

64 b , 1. 42, for 1894 read 1889. 

65, Bibliography, last line, for 1343 read 1943. 

71, add c Abd al-KarIm b. c Adjarrad [see ibn c apjarrad]. 

72 b , 1 . 30, for Pa’inda read Payanda. 

75 b , 1 . 15, after son of *Abd al- < Az!z [q.v.'] add born 30 May 1868. 

76, add c Abd al-Malik b. Hisham [see ibn hisham]. 

78, add c Abd al-Malik b. Zuhr [see ibn zuhr]. 

80, add c Abd al-RahIm b. c AlI [see al-kad! al-fadil], 
c Abd al-Rah!m b. Muhammad [see ibn nubata]. 

91, add c Abd al-Salam b. Ahmad [see ibn ghanimI. 

9i b , in Bibliography, for Kumushakhanawl read Gumiish-kh&newi. 

97 a , c AbdI Effendi, 1 . 4, for 1764 read 1774 - 
i02 b , 1 . 24, art. Abraha, for 640-650 A.D. read 540-550 A.D.. 

io3 a , 1 . 20, after idem, le M us don, 1953, 339-42, add idem, La persecution des chrdtiens himyarites au 
sixieme sidcle, Istanbul 1956. 
io5 b , 1 . 42, for al-ka(ar al-Misri read al-kufr al-Misri. 

108, Abu 'l- < Ayna > . Bibliography : add Djafriz, Hayawan *, index; c AsfcalSnI, Lisdn al-mizan, v, 344-46; 

$afadl, Himydn, 265; Ch. Pellat, in RSO, 1952, 66. 

109*, 1. 8, from below, for 1136/1273 read 1136/1724. 

109®, 1. 4, from below, for 1133/1729 read 1004/1596. 

109®, 1 . 3, from below, for c Uthman III read c Uthman II. 
m b , 1 . 66, for Nahar 411 read Nahar*“. 

H7 a , 1. 27, for al-Kahtani read al-Kahtanl. 

H7 b , 1 . 15, read Akbar nama, iii. 

n8 b , 1 . 30, after Nadjaf 1353, add and Cairo 1368/1949. 

1 . 63, for 'Hamah read Hamah. 

119®, 1 . 40, for Takwin read Takwim. 
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P. 123, Abu IJanIfa. F. Rosenthal points out that the name of the grandfather ( Zwt 5 or Zwtrh) corresponds 
to the Aramaic word for “small”; Abu Hanlfa was therefore probably of local, Aramaean descent. 

P. 125, Abu IJatim Yusuf b. Muhammad. [See rustumids]. 

P. 126*, 1 . 36, for al-MakdisI read al-MukaddasI. 

P. I4i b , 1 . 72, for (“the man with green spectacles”) read (“the man with blue spectacles”). 

P. 142, Abu Naddara. Bibliography: add Ibrahim ‘Abduh, Abu Naddara, Cairo 1953. 

P. I43 b , 1 . 9, Abu Nuwas, for (d. 198/873) read (d. 198/813). 

P. i43 b , 1 . 35, for al-Khatlb read al-Khasib. 

P. I44 b , Abu Nuwas, add to bibliography : E. Wagner, Der Vberlieferung des Abu Nuwas-Diwan, Wiesbaden 
1958. 

P. 146*, 1 . 1, for ba read ba. 

P. i47 b , Abu Sa c Id b. Abi ’l-Khayr, add to bibliography: Muhammad b. Munawwar ... Maykhanl, Asrdr 
fi ’ l-tawfiid ft Makamat al-Shavkh Abi Sa*td, ed. Dhabih Allah $afa, Tehran 1332 S./1954. 

P. 163, Abu YazId al-BistamI. Bibliography: add H. Ritter, Die Ausspriiche des Bayezid Bisfdmi , in: 
W est&stliche Abhandlungen Rudolf Tschudi . . . uberreicht, Wiesbaden 1954, 231-43. 

P, 182®, 1 . 10, for zaman read zaman. 

P. 183*, 1 . 9, for Brouquiere read Brocqui&re. 

P. 184*, Adana, add to bibliography: see also map of Adana in Nazim Tarhan and Aziz Arsan, Tarihte Adana, 
Adana ca. 1954, new ed. “Turistik Adana” ca. 1957. 

P. i87 b , 1 . 48 read 1748, fasc. Ill, 95 f. 

P. i87 b , c Adhab al-Kabr, add to the bibliography: Ibn Kayyim al-Djawziyya, al-Risala al-Kabriyya fi 
* l-Radd c ald Munkiri < Adhdb al-Kabr , in Madimu c at Sitt RasaHl, Cairo and Kadiyan, n.d. 

P. 188, Adhan. Bibliography: add Wensinck, Mohammed en de Joden te Medina , 127 ff. (French transl. in 
RAfr ., 1954, 96 ff.). 

P. 190*, 1 . 5, for 1728 read 1729-30. 

P. 194% Adhari, add to Bibliography: Przeglad Orientalistyczny 1956/1 (17), 86 ff. 

P. i99 b , Adiyaman, 1 . 2, for Husnumansur read Hismmansur. 

P. 20i b , 1 . 41, for 365/972 read 365/976. 

P. 207 b , al- c Adipjadj, 1 . 5, for 97/ii5 read 97/716. 

P. 209®, 1 . 68, add The seat of an administrative tribunal is therefore often called dar al- c adl. 

P. 21 i b , 1. 5 , for 338/944 read 338 / 949 . 

P. 214®, 1 . 48, add On the Musta c ini of Ibn Biklarish, see Renaud, in Hesp ., 1930, 135 ff. 

P. 2i4 b , 1 . 23, add On the Takwim al-Adwiya of al- c Ala c i, see Renaud, in Hesp., 1933, 69 ff. 

P. 215*, l. 15 for Bahra 5 read Bahra 5 . 

1 . 65 for Shananshan read Shahanshah. 

P. 224, Afghanistan, (ii) ethnography. Bibliography: add Iwamura Sh. and H. F. Schurman, Notes on 
Mongolian Groups in Afghanistan , Silver Jubilee volume of Zinbun-kagaku-Kenkyusho , Kyoto Univ. 
1954, 480-515 (includes linguistic texts). 

P. 225, Afghanistan, (iv) Religion. Bibliography: add W. Jackson and L. H. Gray, in ERE, s.v. 

Afghanistan, i, 158, 160; N. Slousch, Les Juifs en Afghanistan, RMM, 1908, 502 ff.; M. Akram, 
Bibliographic analytique de l’Afghanistan, i, Paris 1947. 

P. 228*, 1 . 7 , from below, for Ghazna read Kabul. 

P. 228 b , l. 9, from below, for 1003/1621 read 1003/1595. 

P. 234 a , AflakI, at end, change full stop to comma and add by Tahsin Yazici, 2 vols., 1953-5. 

P. 244*, 1 . 34, for Persians read Afckoyunlus. 

P. 244 a , AfyOn Kara Hisar, add after line 50: Kara Hisar formerly owed some of its importance to being 
a junction of the caravan routes between Izmir and the commercial centres in the interior (Ankara, 
Kayseri, Tolot, etc.) on the one hand, and between Constantinople, or rather Scutari (Uskiidar), 
and Syria on the other: see F. Taeschner, Das anatolische Wegenetz nach ostnanischen Quellen, i, 
Leipzig 1924, esp. 127; more recently it has become an important railway junction on the Izmir- 
Kasaba and Anatolian systems. 

P. 249 b , 1 . 49, read Djabriyya. 

P. 250 s , 1 . 21, add Ibrahim Shabbuh, in Revue de VInstitut des Manuscrits Arabes , 1956, 339 ff. 

1. 30, read 148/765. 

P. 257 s , 1. 29, read of the brother of c Ad. 

P. 267 b , Ahmad I, 1 . 4, for 22 January read 22 December. 

P. 268 a , Ahmad II, 1 . 4, for Rashid *ead Rashid. 

P. 268 b , Bibliography, 1 . 1, for Rashid read Rashid. 

P. 268 b , Ahmad III, 1 . 4, for 21 August read 23 August. 

P. 268 b , 1 . 35, for Koprulii read Koprulii-zade. 

P. 277 b , Ahmad b. Hanbal, add to bibliography: H. Laoust, Les premises professions de foi hanbalites , in 
Melanges Massignon, iii/1957, 7-36. 

P. 279% 1 . 29, for as a magistrate in the Native Courts read as a kadi in the Sharing Courts. 

P. 287 b , 1 . 32, read in 1891, and his memoirs appeared under the title. 

P. 3o6 b , 1 . 32 and 33 from below, read the early Middle Ages. 

P. 311, heading, for Ak Kirman read Ak Kirman-Ak Koyunlu. 

P. 312, heading, for Ak Kirman- read Ak Koyunlu-. 

P. 3l2 a , Bibliography , for Inang read Yinang. 

P. 3i2 a , As Koyunlu, add to bibliography: J. Aubin, Notes sur quelques documents Aq Qoyunlu, in Melanges 
Massignon, i/1956, 123-47. 

P. 3 * 3 ft » A s Shehr, add to Bibliography: Ibrahim Hakki Konyali, Ak?ehir, Istanbul; Rifki Melul Meri?, 
Ak$ehir Tiirbe ve Kitdbeleri, TM, v, Istanbul. 
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P. 

P. 

P. 
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P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 


P. 


P. 


3i7 b , 1 . 8, after M. Roychoudhuri, The Din-i-Ilahi, Calcutta 1941, add 2nd edition, Calcutta 1952 (with 
different pagination and additional appendix “C” to Chapter V). 

321 a , 1 . 50, add tr. and annotated by Camara Lamine, Conakry 1950. 

332*, 1. 5, Akhund-ZAda, delete the words in his early days 

332 b , 1 . 11 f., read in A WON, N.S ., i ( Scritti in onore di Luigi Bonelli). 

332 b , 1. 17 f., read The Hague, 1958. 

Akhund-Zada, Bibliography : add M. F. Achundov (= Akhund-zade), Pis’ma Kemalud-dovli f 
Baku 1959 (in Azeri); M. Rafili, Mirza Fatali Akhundov, Moscow 1959 (in Russian); K. Tarverdieva, 
Abovjan i Achundov, Yerevan 1958 (in Armenian). See also F. Gasymzade, XIX isr Azirbajd&an 
edebijjaty tarichi, Baku 1956 (in Azeri), 260-371; G. Gusejnov, Iz istoriy obshtestvennoy i filosofskoy 
misli v Azerbaydiane XIX veka *, Baku 1958, 162-295. 

337 b , 1 . 18, add [see duruz]. 

355 a , add c AlawI, Ba [see ba c alawI]. 

358 b , add Albania [see arnawut]. 

367*, 1 . 55, read vanished, the future. 

368*, c AlI b. Abi JAlib, Bibliography , add c Abd al-Fattah c Abd al-Mak?ud, al-Imam *Ali b. Abi Tdlib, 
Cairo 1946-53. 

374 b , 1. 9-10, read spoken in the heart of the Oran region. 

1 . 11-12, delete except . region. 

375 b , 1 . 40, read biliteral. 

1 . 42, read Djidjellians (elsewhere ash , ah). 

376 b , 1 . 16-17, read Only Old T6n£s. 

1 . 20, read everywhere (except in Miliaria and Blida). 

1 . 23, read Cherchell, Miliana, M 4 d 6 a. 

377 b , 1 . 21, read vowels in open syllables. 

1. 60, read Oran and in the Ch 61 if region. 

378 a , 1 . 50, read of the Oued Souf. 

379 b , 1 . 49, add G. Kampffmeyer, Siidalgerische Studien, Berlin 1905. 

380®, 1 . 60, read Ghllan. 

38o b , 1. 23, read 651/768, 1963. 

381*, 1 . 9, read JA , 1869, 6th ser., xiv. 

388 b , 1 . 8, from below, read 869-83. 

392 b , add c AlI al-HadI [see al- c Askari, Abu ’l-Hasan]. 

400 b , c Ali Werdi Khan, Bibliography : add Kalikinkar Datta, Alivardi and his times , Calcutta 1939, 
(contains an exhaustive bibliography). 

404, Aljamia. Circumstances beyond the control of the Editorial Committee have made it necessary 
for the text and the bibliography to appear as independent contributions by two different 
authors. 

425®, 1. 14, from below, for 1836-39 read 1836-99. 

426 b , Alwar, read Alwar. 

430 b , AmAn, Bibliography: add E. Tyan, Institutions du droit public musulman, i, Paris 1954, 426 ff.; 
P. S. Leicht and G. Astuti, La posizione giuridica delle colonie di mercanti occidentali nel Vicino 
Oriente e nelV Africa del Nord nel medio evo, in Mim. de l* A cad. Intern, de Droit Compart, iii/3, 
Rome 1953, 133-146; M. Hamidullah, Extraterritorial Capitulations in favour of Muslims in 
classical times, in Islamic Research Association Miscellany , i, 1948, 47-60; A. Abel, L'ttranger dans 
VIslam classique, in Uitranger (Recueils de la Soci6t6 Jean Bodin, ix), 1957, 331-351. 

433 b > k 5 o> add For a confirmation of the term menokad in an inscription at Leptis Magna, see G. Levi 
Della Vida, in Africa Italiana, vi, 1935, 4-6; J. Friedrich, Phdnizisch-punische Grammatik , 
93 § 211. 

437 a , 1 . 16, Amin, for econimic read economic. 

446®, add al- c Amir! [see muhammad b. yusuf, al- c amir!]. 

497 a , 1. 8, add J. D. Latham, Towards a Study of Andalusian Immigration and its place in Tunisian 
History, in Les Cahiers de Tunisie, 19-20, 1957, 203-252. 

5o6 a , Andjuman (India and Pakistan), Bibliography, add Sayyid HashimI Ta^rikh-i Pandfab Sdla-e - 
Andjuman-i Tarakki-i Urdu , Karachi 1953. 

5ii a , 11. 8-9 from the bottom, delete in October. 

I . 10 from the bottom, for June 1919 read September 1919. 

5ii b , add al-Ankubarda, also al-Ankaburda, name of Lombardy in Arabic geographical works, (ed.). 

539 a , 1 . 43, I^IAziRAT al- c Arab, for The boundary.general way. read The boundary between 

Saudi Arabia and Kuwayt and the boundaries of their neutral zone were agreed upon between 
Britain and the then Sultan of Nadid (later King of Saudia Arabia) in the convention of al- c Ukayr 
of 1922 but were not demarcated on the ground. 

548®, 1. 49, add Recently discovered inscriptions indicate that the hypothesis set forth in this article 
with respect to the starting point of the “Sabaean era” is untenable, and that certain changes 
should be made in the chronology for Southern Arabia; see G. Ryckmans in Musion, lxvi (1953); 

J. Ryckmans in Musion, lxvi (1953); idem, La persicution des chritiens himyarites au sixiime siicle, 
Istanbul 1956. 

554 b , 1 . 28, DjazIrat al-^Arab, for In the latter part.two years of rule, read In the latter 

part of his reign he devoted most of his attention to his East African possessions, but their inde¬ 
pendence under a younger line of his descendants was recognised in 1277/1861 by an arbitration 
award of Lord Canning, Viceroy of India. The only Ibadi Imam elected during the century, c Azzan 
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P- 555 a , 


P. 55 &, 

P. 568 ^, 
P. 573 b > 
P. 573 b , 

P. 575 b , 

P. 608b, 

P. 6o9 b , 
P. 624% 

P. 649% 


P. 662 b , 
P. 667 b , 

P. 668, 


p. 

669 b , 

p. 

68o a , 

p. 

681 \ 

p. 

688 ft , 

p. 

688 b , 

p. 

692 b , 

p. 

705 *, 

p. 

7io b , 

p. 

72I b , 

p. 

722 a , 

p. 

732 b , 


P. 

735 a , 

P. 

736 a , 

P. 

754 b > 

P. 

755 a , 

P. 

75 6 b , 

P. 

758 b . 

P. 

759 b > 

P. 

779 a > 

P. 

779 b , 

P. 

78 3 b , 

P. 

796 b , 

P. 

8i 3 b , 

P. 

826*, 


b. Kays, failed to win recognition by the British and was killed in battle in 1287/1871 after two 
years of rule. 

1 . 15, DjazIrat al- c Arab, for but in.sides, read though the Sultan did not relinquish 

his claim to sovereign rights over the whole of < Uman. Thus in 1955, when the Imam, Ghalib b. 
C A 1 I, sought independent membership of the Arab League, the Sultan held this to be an infringe¬ 
ment of the terms of the Treaty of al-Sib and advanced into the interior of c Uman. 

DjazIrat al- c Arab, Bibliography: add Eric Macro, Bibliography of the Arabian Peninsula, Uni¬ 
versity of Miami Press, i960; idem, Bibliography on Yemen with notes on Mocha, University of 
Miami Press, i960. 

1 . 15, read A. C. Woolner. 

1 . 8, read 5th ed., Cairo 1950. 

c Arabiyya, add to Bibliography: G. V. Cereteli, Arabskie dialektl Sredney Aziy, Vol. i, Bukharskiy 
Arabskiy dialekt, Tiflis 1956. 

1 . 25, atfer A. Worsley, Sudanese Grammar, London 1925, vi-80 pp. in 8 vo., add now superseded 
by J. Spencer Trimingham, Sudan Colloquial Arabic, Oxford 1946. 

I . 26, for Sudan Arabic, English-Arabic Vocabulary, read Sudan Arabic Texts. 

Arbuna, Bibliography: add J. Lacam, Vestiges de Voccupation arabe en Narbonnaise, in Cahiers 
archtologiques , viii, 93-115 (discovery, notably, of a mifyrab). 

II. 1-3 from below: delete the passage in brackets and what follows. 

Architecture, Bibliography: add R. W. Hamilton, The Structural History of the Aqsa Mosque 
London 1949; O. Grabar, TheUmayyad Dome of theRock in Jerusalem, in ArsOrientalis, 1959, 33-62. 
1 . 45, add I. Krackovskij, V tor ay a zapiska Abd-Dulafa v geografiteskom slovare yakuta ( AzerbaydSan, 
Arnteniya, Iran), Izbrannye So6inenija, Moscow-Leningrad 1955, 280-292 (The second notice on 
Abu Dulaf in the Geog. Diet, of Yakut (Adharbavdian. Armenia, Iran), Selected works); N. D. 
Mikluxo-Maklaj ,Geografi£eskoye sotinenye XIII v.naper$id$komjazike(novly istodnik po istoriteskoy 
geografiy Azerbayd&ana i Armeniy), Udenye Zapiski Instituta Vostokovyedeniya, IX, 1954 (A geo¬ 
graphical work of the 13th century in Persian: a new source for the historical geography of Adhar- 
baydjan and Armenia, Learned Memoirs of the Institute of Orientalism). 

1 . 36, ArslanlI, for [see Ghurush] read [see sikka], 

Artukids, add to bibliography: Ali Sevim, Anuk ogullarm Beyliklerimn ilk devri. Thesis Ankara 
1958. 

1 . 2, for Ibn Kaysan read Ibn Kaysan. 

1 . 4, for al-Talkani read al-Talkanl. 

1 . 13, for Al-Dahhan read Ibn al-Dahhan. 

1 . 15, for al-Sakkat read Ibn al-Sakkat. 

1 . 29, for al-KalawisI read al-Kalawisi. 

1. 19, for the symbol | o for the‘quiescent\ read the symbol | for the‘quiescent\ 
for Arzu Khan, read Arzu, Khan. 

c Asabiyya, add to bibliography: H. Ritter, Irrational Solidarity groups, in Oriens i/i (1948), 1-44. 
for Asfar b. ShIrawayhi, read Asfar b. ShIrawayhi. 

1. 40, delete. 

1. 13, read of the son of his maternal uncle. 

I . 34, Ashab al-Ukhdud, for (of Hinnom) read (Vale of Hinnom). 

c Ashura 5 , Bibliography, add G. Vajda, Jedne musulman et jedne juif, in Hebrew Union College 
Annual, 12-13, 1938, 367-85. 

II . 13-15. Asiya, for caused her.stone, read caused a big rock to be cast upon her; but 

as God took her soul to himself, the rock fell on a lifeless body. 

1 . 21 and 22 from below, read I til (Atil [?.v.]). 

1 . 8, read Russians. 

Atabak (Atabeg), add at the end of the art.: The atabeg al-'asakir under the Ayyubids and the first 
Mantluks had restricted functions; he was the commander of the army during the minority of the 
prince, but in contrast with the atabeg under the Saldiukids he was not the tutor of the young 
prince; a relative or a special freedman was appointed as tutor. 

1 . 59, Atbara, for 8 June 1898, read 8 April 1898 (see Sir G. Arthur, Life of Lord Kitchener, London 
1920, i, 226; Cromer, Modern Egypt, London 1908, ii, 102). 

1. 8, read al-$ubh. 

1 . 56. read: Hadidp Khalifa. 

add Auspicious and Inauspicious [see sa c d]. 

1 . 34, read Khitat. 

1. 15, for i, 387, read i, 408. 

1. 1, insert and at least specialised applications to before the history of science. 

1 . 41, read and the famous, widely read De inventoribus rerum. 

1 . 44, c Awamir, after no claim to be a range of their own, insert Ibn Rakkad’s position as 
paramount shaykh of the nomadic elements of the central group has been disputed since 1947 by 
Salim Ibn Hamm, also of Al Badr. 

1. 34, for 1319/1903 read 1319/1901-2. 

1. 34, for 1938 read 1896-7. 

1. 11, read 748-760/1348-1360. 

add Ayyubid Art [see Supplement]. 

1. 12, read 1202/1787. 

1 . 56, read Ray. 

1 . 25, read c AzIzI [see kara£elebi-zade]. 
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p. 

827 b , 

p. 

828®, 

p. 

849 b , 

p. 

850®, 

p. 

855 b , 

p. 

856®, 

p. 

85 6 b , 

p. 

857*, 

p. 

860®, 

p. 

9o8 b , 

p. 

9 I 3 b > 

p. 

9H*, 


P. 923*, 
P. 927*, 
P- 952\ 


P- 953 b » 
P. 954 b > 
P* 957*, 
P. 957 b , 

P. 958*, 


P. 978 *, 
P- 983 *, 
P. 990 b , 
P. ioi6 b , 

P. 1020*, 
P. 1023*, 
P. 1037®, 

P. 1037®, 
P* 1053, 
P. 1053*, 

P. 1069®, 
P. ii6s b , 
P. 1179 *, 

P. 1187®, 


P. 1192*, 
P. H96 b , 
P. I202 b , 


P. I203 b , 
P. 1204®, 
P. 1214 *, 


1 . 34, read Tushadd. 

1 . 11, read Khatir. 

1. 43, for son-in-law read son. 

BAd-i I€awA, 1 . 4, after income delete full stop and add {cf. the Tayydrat mentioned by Na$Ir al Din 
Tu>d, BSOAS, x, 1940, 761, 774 h 
1. 7, from the bottom, read Chadjdju. 

1 . 42, read Fawa'id al-Fu*dd*. 

1 , 44, read Bdfyiyat. 

1. 57, read Hawaii c . 

1 . 6, read Patiyall (in Etah District). 

1 . 13, read Abban. 

1 . 17, tor Djalal al-DIn, read Djalal Khan. 

1 . 10, read Ma?athir-i. 

1 . 23, read Akbari. 

1 . 18, read his uncle Hammad. 

Baghdad, add to Bibliography : M. Canard, Hamddnides , i, 155-74; G. Makdisi, The topography of 
eleventh century Bagdad = Materials and notes , in Arabica , vi, 1959, 178-97 and 281-309. 

1 . 61, read Tara Ba*!. 

1 . 24, read Ma > dthir-i. 

1 . 26, read c Ali. 

1 . 30, read Kamradj, A'zam al-Ifarb. 

1 . 42, read Mir'at-i. 

for BanI^at al-Badiya [see malik hifni nasif], read bahithat al-badiya [see malik hifnI nasif]. 
read Ba^ir Adriyas. 

1 . 13, for Raja, read Radja. 

1 . 14, read dtwan; and read Na’ib. 

1 . 23, read BarelwI. 

1 . 32, read Guns. 

1 . 57, read Ghat. 

1 . 59, read Ramadan. 

1. 8, delete the bracket . 

1 . 13, read Mir’at. 

1 . 34, read Muhammad. 

1 . 70, read Shukoh. 

1 , 10, Muhammad {Ahmad) Akhtar should not be in italics. 

1. 14, read al-tjukumat. 

1 . 66, for 5 Prophet, read Prophet. 

1 . 5, read Sa c ud. 

1. 39, read al-hudira min. 

1 . 40, read al-Hid^ra. 

I . 41, read al-Madina al-Munawwara. 

II. 31-32 to be placed after 1. 24. 

1 . 17, delete A. Schaade and read (G. E. Von Grunebaum). 

Balban, read [see dihlI sultanate]. 

add between lines 23 and 24: In Spanish, albanecar means a certain triangular set of beams in the 
frame of a roof. 

1 . 1, read Makhluf. 

1 . 6, from below, read A ( ldm. 

1 . 13, add Fatawd-i Jahandari of Zia-u^din Barani , introd. by Muhammad Habib and Engl, transl. 
by Afsar Begum, in Medieval India Quarterly , iii/i and 2, Aligarh 1957, 1-87. 

BaranI, add to Bibliography: P. Hardy, Historians of Medieval India , London i960, 20-39. 
heading, read BarkyarOk. 

1 . 7, for Abu ’ 1 -I^asIm read Abu ’ 1 -Kasim, 
article Barud (India), for Barani read Bernier. 

1 . 70, Benares, for formed read forced. 

Berbers, section IV, 2nd para., after H. Lhote, Touaregs du Hoggar, 221 ff.; , add idem, Comment 
campent les Touaregs , Paris 1947. 

Berbers, section VI, add to Bibliography: J. Besancenot, Bijoux arabes et berblres du Maroc , 
Casablanca 1959; D 616 gation g6n6rale du gouvemement en Alg6rie, Collections ethnographiques , 
Album I, Touareg Ahaggar, Paris 1959. 

1 . 44, Bhakkar, for Kubadja read Kabata. 

1 . 68, Bhopal, for Jsanah-i read Fasanah-i. 

1 . 10, for Bombay read Mysore. 

1. 11, for 350 miles south read 250 miles south-east. 

1 . 45, for Sivadjl read ShivadjI. 

I . 71, for Marat c has read Marathas. 

II . 25, 32, 35 , 42, for c Ali read C A 1 I. 

A 

1 . 19, for Anda read Anda. 

Bihzad, add to Bibliography Muhammad Mustafa, Suwar min madrasat Bihzad fi *l-madjmu c at 
al-fanniya bi *l-Kdhira y Baden-Baden, 1959 (also published in German as Persische Miniaturen 
Werke der Behzad-Schule aus Sammlungen in Kairo). 
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Bireqjik, add to Bibliography: J.-B. Chabot, Un ipisode inidit de Vhistoire des Croisades (Le siige 
de Birta, 1145 ), in Acadimie des Inscriptions et Belles Letires, Comptes Rendus 1917, Paris 1917, 77-84. 
1 . 58, al-BirzAlI, for al-Munac|i(|jima read al*Munadjdjid. 

Bishr b. AbI KhAzim. add to Bibliography : G. Von Griinebaum, Bishr 6. Abi Kharim: Collection 
of Fragments , in JR AS 1939, 533 - 67 * 

I. 59, Bishr b. GhiyAth al-Mar 1 sI, for Mafraldt read Makdlat. 

L 31, BisjAm b. Rays, for Rabib read Rablb. 
i. 32, BisjAm b. Rays, for SabaHh read SabaHk. 

1 . 34, BisjAm b. Rays, for Mu'talif read MuHalif. 

1 . 40, BisjAm b. Rays, for 1-000 read 1-100. 

1 . 44, BisjAm b. Rays, for al-Hayawdn read al-IJayawan. 
after title Bonnbval insert title Bookkeeping [see mu^Asaba]. 
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AARON [see harun] 

AB [see ta 5 r!kh] 

c ABA? [see kisa 5 ] 

c ABABDA (sg. c AbbadI), an Arabic-speaking 
tribe of Bedja [?.v.] origin in Upper Egypt with 
branches in the northern Sudan. The northern limis 
of their territory in Egypt is the desert road leading 
from Kena to Kusayr, and their nomad sections roam 
the desert to the east of Luxor and Aswan. The ori¬ 
ginal c Ababda stock is most truly represented by 
the nomads but there are also sedentary sections 
who have intermarried with the fallahin and adopted 
much of their way of life. On the Red Sea coast 
there is a small clan of fisher-folk, the Kiraydjab, 
who by some are not recognized as true c Ababda. 

Like the rest of the Bedja the c Ababda claim Arab 
descent, and the genealogical table of c Abbad, their 
eponymous ancestor, begins with Zubayr b. al- 
c Awwam, a famous companion of the Prophet. 
Some of the tribesman living in the Sudan believe 
that they are descended from Salman, an Arab of 
the Banu Hilal. Though doubtlessly fictitious in 
respect of the tribe as a whole this claim to Arab 
descent yet embodies a genuine memory of the pro¬ 
cess by which Djuhayna and Rabi c a Arabs acquired 
an ascendancy in the Sudan through marriages with 
the daughters of Bedja chiefs, amongst whom des¬ 
cent was originally reckoned in the female line. 
This process which according to Ibn Khaldun led 
to the passing of the Nubian kingdom into the Lands 
of the Djuhayna must also have taken place in the 
case of the Bedja. 

The Ababda have been affected by Arab influence 
more strongly than those Bedja who still retain 
their Hamitic tongue, so much so that in the Sudan 
Ley are not easily distinguished from the Sudan 
Arabs of the Dja c liyyin group. They may in fact 
be held to occupy an intermediate position between 
the Bedja proper and the fully arabicized elements 
who have become integrated in the Sudan Arabs. 
In their physical characteristics, nevertheless, the 
c Ababda together with the Tigre-speaking Ban! 
c Amir bear a closer resemblance to the proto-Egyp¬ 
tian inhabitants of the Nile valley than the other 
Bedja. The Arabic spoken by the ‘Ababda is quite 
distinct from that of the fallahin, and the word 
lists collected by H. A. Winckler contain an appre¬ 
ciable number of Bedja words. 

In their material culture and their customs the 
‘Ababda agree more closely with the Bedja proper 
than with the Arabs. Certain wide-spread customs 
which they share with the Sudan Arabs, such as 
the infibulation of girls and the ceremonial respect 
of in-law-relations, are of Hamitic origin. The 


c Ababda use the typically Bedja style of hairdressing 
{dirwa) which has given rise to the nickname Fuzzy- 
wuzzy, though this custom now tends to die out. 
Their tents of palm-matting are quite unlike the 
Arab “houses of hair”. Their marriages, like those 
of the Bedja proper, are matrilocal but their women 
do not enjoy the freedom which is allowed to their 
sisters of the Bishariyyln. The ‘Ababda moreover 
share with the Bedja, but not the Arabs, certain 
taboos connected with milk: only men may do the 
milking, for which only gourds and wicker vessels 
may be used, and no man may drink of the milk 
he has drawn until someone else has drunk. 

The influence of Islam, which nominally is the 
religion of all the ‘Ababda, has made a marked im¬ 
pression only on the more sophisticated elements; 
in the life of the majority religion, as distinct from 
traditional beliefs and superstitions, plays no im¬ 
portant part. They venerate shaykh Abu ’ 1 -Hasan 
al-Shadhill as their patron saint, and his tomb in 
the Atbai desert is a place of pilgrimage at which 
sacrifices are offered. It is also common to dedicate 
the milk of a beast to al-Shadhili, and the milk of 
such animals is always milked into separate wicker 
vessels. When slaying an animal a piece of the victim’s 
right ear is reserved for al-Shadhill or some other 
well-known saint and hung on the tent-pole. The 
celebration of the c id al-kabir at the tomb of al- 
Shadhili is the most important religious event of 
the year. Sacrifices are also offered at the tomb 
of the eponymous ancestor ‘Abbad near Edfu, and 
there is a cult of a female saint (fafyira) who lived 
some fifty years ago and was famous for gifts of 
divination. The ‘Ababda like the Bishariyyln believe 
that an animal sacrificed at the tomb of a wait 
turns into a gazelle or ibex, and that such animals 
are protected by the wall. They also observe certain 
taboos about birds and will not eat the flesh of the 
sandgrouse or the desert-partridge, and both ‘Ababda 
and Bishariyyln are particularly afraid of killing 
the bearded vulture (Gypactus barbatus). 

The most important section of the Egyptian 
‘Ababda, of whom there are some 14,000, are the 
‘Ashshabab, who are divided into a number of 
clans. Their paramount shaykhs are descended from 
one Djabran who flourished towards the end of 
the 18th century, and beyond whom there is no 
reliable historical tradition. The largest and best 
known sections in the Sudan are the Fukara and the 
Milaykab who, according to tradition, were brought 
to their present habitat by the Fundi kings of 
Sennar in order to protect the caravan routes be¬ 
tween Egypt and the Sudan. A small contingent 
of ‘Ababda, characterized by Cailliaud as the worst 
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soldiers in the army, were employed as irregulars 
by Isma^il Pasha during the invasion of the Sudan. 
During the 19th century the c Ab 5 bda are often 
mentioned by travellers as guides and camel men 
between Korosko and Abu Hamad, and their chiefs 
of the Khalifa family held posts of distinction under 
the Egyptian government. Husayn Khalifa was 
mudir of Berber at the time of the Mahdist rebellion, 
and c Ababda irregulars shared in the fighting against 
the Darwishes. Apart from traditions about wars 
with neighbouring tribes there are no data for their 
early history. 

Bibliography : H. A. MacMichael, History of 
the Arabs in the Sudan, Cambridge 1922; C. G. 
Seligman, Races of Africa, London 1930; G. W. 
Murray, Sons of Ishmael, London 1935; H. A. 
Winckler, Agyptische Volkskunde, Stuttgart 1936 
(full bibliography). (S. Hillelson) 

ABAD originally means time in an absolute sense 
and is synonymous with dahr[q.v.; see also ZamAn]. 
When under the influence of Greek philosophy the 
problem of the eternity of the world (see kidam) 
was discussed in Islam, abad (or abadiyya) became 
a technical term corresponding to the Greek term 
dt90apx6<;, incorruptible, eternal a parte post, in 
opposition to azal (or azaliyya) corresponding to 
the Greek term dtY evT } T ^ < »» ungenerated, eternal a 
parte ante. (Ibn Rushd—cf. ed. Bouyges, index— 
uses azaliyya for “incorruptible**]. [For azal see 
Kid am.] As to the problem concerned, viz. if the 
world is incorruptible, the philosophers of Islam 
subscribed to the Aristotelian maxim that azal and 
abad imply each other, that what has a beginning 
must have an end and what has no beginning cannot 
have an end. According to this theory time, move¬ 
ment and the world in general are eternal in both 
senses. Among the theologians who all believe 
in the temporal creation of the world, only Abu 
’ 1 -Hudhayl, one of the earlier Mu'tazilites, admitted 
the Aristotelian maxim mentioned. (He applied the 
theory “that what has a first term must have a 
last one’* even to God’s knowledge and power, 
saying that God having arrived at the final term 
of His power, would not be able any more to create 
even an atom, to move a leaf or to resuscitate a 
dead mosquito. See al-Khayyat, al-Intisdr, ed. Ny- 
berg, 8 ff.; Ibn Hazm, iv, 192-3). The theologians 
opposed the Aristotelian dictum by the argument 
that if the world were without a beginning, at the 
present moment an infinite past would have been 
traversed, which is impossible [cf. kidam]; in the 
future, however, there is no such impossibility, since 
in the future no infinite will ever be traversed. Be¬ 
sides, the series of integers needs a first term but 
no final one, and a man may have eternal remorse, 
although his remorse must have a beginning (al- 
MakdisI, al-Bad 9 wa-l-Ta?rikh, ed. Huart, i, 125, 
cf. ii, 133). They concluded therefore that there is 
no rational proof either for the incorruptibility of 
the world or its opposite. According to the Kur’an, 
xxxix, 67, on the Day of Judgment “the whole 
earth shall be His handful and the heavens will 
be rolled up in His right hahd”. It became the ortho¬ 
dox view that the annihilation of the whole world 
(including the destruction of heaven and hell, which, 
however, will not happen, as is known by revelation) 
is possible, (HaHz, considered as something in God’s 
power (al-Baghdadi, Fork, 319). This world ( dunyd ) 
will be destroyed, but not heaven and hell. 

Bibliography. The problem is treated in ex- 
tenso by al-Ghazzall in ch. ii of his Tahdfut al- 
Faldsifa, ed. Bouyges, 80 ff.; cf. Ibn Rushd, Ta¬ 


hdfut al-Tahdfut , ed. Bouyges, n8ff., tr. by S. 
van den Bergh, 69 ff. (with notes); cf. also S. 
Pines, Beitrdge zur islamischen Atomenlehre, 15, 
note 1. (S. van den Bergh) 

AbAdah, a small town in Persia, on the 
eastern (winter) road from Shiraz to Isfahan. By 
the present-day highway Abadah lies at 280 km. 
from Shiraz, at 204 km. from Isfahan, and by a 
road branching off eastwards (via Abarfcuh) at 100 
km. from Yazd. In the present-day administration 
(1952) Abadah is the northernmost district (, shah - 
ristan ) of the province (astan) of Fars. The popu¬ 
lation is chiefly engaged in agriculture and trade 
(opium, castor-oil, sesame-oil). Ifclld (possibly *kilid 
“key [to Fars]”) is another small town belonging 
to Abadah. The whole district counts 223 villages 
with 82,000 inhabitants. In history it is chiefly 
mentioned in the 14th century. The town must 
be distinguished from several homonymous villages 
in Fars (Abada-yi Tashk in the Nlrlz district, etc.). 

Bibliography : Le Strange, 297; Mas c ud- 
Geyhan, Djugrafiyd-yi mufa$$al, 1311, ii, 223; 
Farhang-i diugrdfiydH-yi Iran, vii, 1330/1951, p. 2. 

(V. Minorsky) 

AbAdAN [see abbAdAn] 

ABApiTES [see ibAdiyya] 
abAka [see ilkhans] 

ABAN [see ta j r!kh1 

ABAN b. ‘ABD al-IJAM 1 d al-LAhik! (i.e. son of 
LShifc b. c Ufayr), also known as al-Rafcashi, because 
his family (originally from Fasa) were clients of the 
Banu Rakash, Arabic poet, died about 200/815-6. 
He was a court poet of the Barmakids and wrote 
panegyrics in their praise and the praise of Harun 
al-Rashid. He also defended in some verses the 
‘Abbasids against the pretensions of the c Alids. In 
the usual manner of the epoch he engaged in vigo¬ 
rous exchanges pf lampoons with his fellow poets 
(among them Abu Nuwas). His enemies accused 
him, without justification, it seems, of Manicheism 
(see G. Vajda, in RSO, 1937 , 207 f.). His most impor¬ 
tant achievement was the versification in couplets 
{muzdawidi, q.v .) of the popular stories of Indian 
and Persian origin: Kalila wa-Dimna [q.v .; samples 
in al-$fill], Bilawhar wa-Yudasf [q.v.], Sindbdd [q.v.] 
Mazdak [q.v.] and the romanced stories of Ardashlr 
and of Anushirwan. He wrote also original poems 
in muzdawidi', suc ^ as a poem on cosmology and 
logic (Dhat al-Hulal) and one on fasting (sample 
in al-$uli). Many members of his family, his son 
Hamdan for instance, were also known as poets. 

Bibliography: Sull, al-Awrak, ed. Heyworth 
Dunne, Section on Poets, 1-73 (pp. 1-12 being 
a collection of passages about Aban by the edi¬ 
tor); al-Aghani x , xx, 73-8; Diahshivarl. al-Wu- 
zara y , 259; al-Khatlb. Ta 3 rikh Baghdad , vii, 44; 
Fihrist, 119, 163; I. Goldziher, Muh. Studien, i, 198; 
ii. 101; A. Krimsky, Aban al-Lahiki (in Russian), 
Moscow 1913; Brockelmann, S i, 238-9; K. A. 
Fariq, in JRAS, 1952, 46-59. (S. M. Stern) 

ABAN b. ( UTHMAN b. c AffAn, governor, son 
of the third caliph. His mother was called Umm 
‘Amr bint Diundab b. ( Amr al-Dawsiyya. Aban 
accompanied ‘A’isha at the battle of the Camel in 
Diumada I 36/Nov. 656; on the battle terminating 
otherwise than was expected, he was one of the first 
to run away. On the whole, he does not seem to 
have been of any political importance. The caliph 
c Abd al-Malik b. Marwan appointed him as governor 
of Madina. He occupied this position for seven years; 
he was then dismissed and his place was taken by 
Hisham b. Ismael. Aban owes his celebrity not so 
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much to his activity as an official in the service of the 
Umayyads as to his wonderful knowledge of Islamic 
traditions. The Kixab al-Magkazi, sometimes ascribed 
to him, is, however, according to Yakut ( Irshdd, i, 
36) and al-TusI ( Fihris , 7) of Aban b. ^Uthmin b. 
Yaljya (see J. Horovitz, in OLZ, 1914, 183). 

Aban was struck with apoplexy and died a year 
later at Madina in 105/723-4 according to report, 
at any rate during the reign of Yazld b. c Ab l al- 
Malik. 

Bibliography : Ibn Sa c d, v, 112 ff.; Nawawl, 
125 ff. (K. V. Zetterst£en) 

ABANt)S (variants: Abinus, Abunus, Abnus and 
AbnOs), ebony. The word is derived from the Greek 
cbenos , which passed to the Aramean ( abnusd ) and 
from there to Arabic, Persian, Turkish etc. Although 
ebony had been already known in the old days in 
the East, where it was imported from India and 
Ethiopia, it was very little used at the early times 
of Islam, on account of its rarity and the scanty 
demand for artistic goods. Absolute faith must 
not be given to the story according to which, when 
the Mosque of the Rock was being built at Jerusalem 
under the Umayyad caliph c Abd al-Malik, the vene¬ 
rable rock was enclosed with a palisade of ebony. 
It is certain that this wood had been already used 
under the caliphs together with ivory in the manu¬ 
facture of chess-men [see ShatrandjI and dice, in 
mosaics of the sort very often used later with great 
skill on furniture, doors, latice work and wainscots 
[see KhashabI. 

As a medicine, ebony was known to the Muslims 
as early as the ninth century from the translations 
of Dioscorides and Galen. It was considered to be 
a useful astringent for phylactenous inflammation 
and chronic catarrh of the eyes; it was also taken 
internally in the form of a powder for the bowels 
and stomach, and was dusted over burns. According 
to Dioscorides, Abyssinian ebony was generally con¬ 
sidered to be more efficacious than Indian. To the 
former were ascribed the properties which at the 
present time are only found in the wood of the 
Diospyros and the Maba kinds of the East Indies, 
of Indonesia, of Madagascar, and of Mauritius, i.e. 
an intense black colour and a fineness of grain that 
almost makes it impossible to distinguish the fibre. 
The African species of ebony which the Arabs prefer, 
are nowadays rightly held in little estimation. In 
particular the ebony tree of Abyssinia ( shadxar ba - 
banus ), is according to A. E. Brehm ( Reisesk . aus 
Nordostafrika), more of a brush than a tree. Its 
wood, though not of an excellent quality, can be 
used, but if left unused, dries and rots. 

Bibliography : Abu Mansur Muwaffaljc, al- 
Abniya (Seligmann), 31; Ibn al-Baytar, Bulak 1291, 
8; transl. Leclerc, Notices et Extraits, xxiii/i, 16; 
Razwinl (Wiistenfeld), i. 247. (J* Hell) 

ABARKUBA DH . one of the sub-districts {pissudj) 
of c Irafc, according to the SJsanid division adopted 
by the Arabs, belonging to the district (P. astdn, 
A. k&ra) Khusra Shadh Bah man (the district of 
the Tigris) and comprising a tract of land along the 
western frontier of Khuzistan, between Wasit and 
Ba$ra. The name is derived from the Sasanid king 
Kawadh (Kubadh) I. The first part of the name is 
probably Abar (P. abar or abr “cloud” is often seen 
at the beginning of place-names) and not Abaz or 
Abddh as the Arab geographers have it. Some Arab 
authors give Abarkubadh as the name of the district 
in which Arradjan is situated, but that seems to 
spring from a mistake. 


Bibliography : Ibn Khurrad&dhbih. 7; £u- 
dSma, al-Kharadi (de Goeje), 235; Yafcflt, i, 90; 
Baladhurl. FutQfr, 344; Ibn SaM, vii/i 3; Tabari, 
i, 2386, ii, 1123; Th. Noldeke, Gesch. d. Parser u. 
Araber z. Zeit d. Sasaniden, 146, n. 2; M. Streck, 
Babylonien n.d. Arab. Geogr., i, 15, 19. 

(M. Streck) 

ABAR&CH, asmalltown belonging to Yazd 
and lying on the road from Shlr&z to Yazd (at 39 
farsakhs from the former and at 28 fars. from the 
latter) and also connected by a road with Ab&dah 
[4.!/.]. It lies in a plain, and according to Mustawfl, 
Nuzha , 121, its name (“on a mountain”) refers to 
its earlier site. In 443/1051 Tughrllbeg gave Yazd 
and Abar^uh to the Kakuyid Far&marz (Ibn al- 
Athlr, ix, 384) as a compensation for the loss of 
Isfahan. His successors continued to rule these towns 
as atdbeks . In the 8th/i4th century Abarfcuh is 
frequently mentioned in the history of the Mu- 
zaffarids. The oldest of the numerous ruins of Abar- 
kuh is the mausoleum built in 448/1056 by Flruzin, 
a descendant of the well-known condottiere of the 
4th/ioth century, FTruzan of Ashkawar (in Gllin). 
The so-called mausoleum of Jz'us al-Haramayn was 
built (or rebuilt) in 718/1318 by a descendant (in 
the fifth generation) of a Madid al-Dunyi wa- 1 -Dln 
Tad] al-Ma c aii Abu Bakr Muhammad (a Mu?affarid). 

Bibliography : Le Strange, 284, 294, 297; 
P. Schwarz, Iran , i, 17; A. Godard, in Athar-i 
Iran, 1936, 47-72; Mahmud Kutbl, History of 
the Muzaffarids, in GAfS, xiv, see Index in xiv/2; 
Kasim GhanI, Ta'rxkh-i c A$r-i tfdfif, i, 1321/1942, 
index. (V. Minorsky) 

ABARSHAHR, the more ancient name of 
N i sh a p u r [q.v.], was the capital of one of the four 
quarters of the province of KhurasSn. Its name in 
Persian, according to the Muslim geographers, is 
said to mean “Cloud-city”, but Marquart’s etymo- 
„ logy ( EranSahr , 74), the “district of the * Atcapvot*’ 
(comparing Armenian Apar a$x art ) is more reliable. 
It was sometimes given the honorific title of Irin- 
Shahr “City of IrSn”. Its mint-signature on Sassa- 
nian coins is Apr, AprS or AprSs, forms which con¬ 
tinue to appear on the dirhams of Arab-Sassanian 
type struck by the Muslim conquerers (from 54/673-4 
to 69/688-9). Under the Umayyads its Arabic name 
appears on the Post-Reform dirhams from 91/709-10 
to 97/715-6. The names of the Umayyad governors 
Ziyad b. Abl Sufyan and his sons c Ubayd Allah 
and Salm as well as c Abd Allah b. KhSzim all figure 
on the coins of Abarshahr. The later mint activities 
of the place continued under the name of Nisabur. 
Bibliography : Le Strange, 383; J. Mar- 
quart, BranSahr, Berlin 1901 {Abh. G. W. G6tt, 
N.S., Ill/ii), 66, 68, 74; J. Markwart, A Catalogue 
of the Provincial Capitals of Eranshahr, Rome 
1931 ( Analecta Orientalia, iii), 52-3; J. Walker, 
A Catalogue of the Arab-Sassanian Coins, London 
1941, p. ci-cii, cvi, 36, 72, 74, 87-8; E. Herzfeld, 
in Transactions of the Intern. Congress of Numis¬ 
matists, 1936, 423, 426. (J. Walker) 

ABASKON (or AbaskOn), a harbour in the 
south-eastern comer of the Caspian. It is de¬ 
scribed as a dependency of Diurdian/GurgSn (Yifcut, 
i, 55 * 3 days' distance from Diurdian; i, 91: 24 
farsakhs). It might be located near the estuary of 
the Gurgan river (at Khodia-Nefes?). Al-Istakhrl, 
214 (Ibn Hawfcal, 273) calls Abaskun the greatest 
of the (Caspian) harbours. The Caspian itself was 
sometimes called Bahr Abaskun. 

Abaskun possibly corresponds to Ptolemy’s 
Ecoxocvdca in Hyrcania (Gurgan). Several times Abas- 
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kun was raided by Rus pirates (some time between 
250-70/864-84, and in 297/909, see Ibn Isfandiy§r, 
Ta*rikh-i T&b ar *st& n > ed. A. Eghbal, 266 [E. G. 
Browne’s transl., 199], cf. also Mas'udi, ii. 18; circa 
300/912). In 617/1220 the Kh w arizm-shah *Ala al- 
Din, tracked by the Mongols, sought refuge on 
“one of the islands of Abaskun”, (see al-Diuwavnl. 
ii, 115), and died there. According to Ibn al-Athlr, 
xii, 242, he possessed in Ab-sukun (sic) a castle 
surrounded by water. The islands of Abaskun ap¬ 
parently correspond to the Ashur-ada group of 
islands and spits of land, divided from the Gurgan 
estuary by a strait. 

Bibliography : B. Dorn, Caspia, Vber die Ein - 
falle der alien Russen in Tabaristan, 1875, see 
index; Barthold, Istoriya orosheniya Turkestana, 
1914* 33- (V. Minorsky) 

AbAZA, Turkish name for the Abazes (see ab- 
khaz), given as a surname to many persons in Otto¬ 
man history who descended from those people. 

1) Abaza pasha, taken prisoner at the defeat of 
the rebel Dianbulad. whose treasurer he was, was 
brought before Murad Pasha and had his life spared 
only through the intercession of Khalil, agha of 
the Janissaries, who, having become kapudan-pasha, 
gave him the command of a galley, and conferred 
upon him the government of Mar c ash when he was 
promoted to the dignity of grand vizier. Later he 
became governor of Erzerum and planned to destroy 
the Janissaries; those in his province lodged a com¬ 
plaint against him; he was deposed, but refused to 
obey the orders of the Porte (1032/1623); he levied 
taxes and raised troops on the pretext of avenging 
the death of the sultan c Uthman II, marched upon 
Ankara and SJwas, and took Brusa, but did not 
succeed in seizing the citadel. In 1033/1624, the 
grand vizier Hafiz Pasha defeated him in a battle 
near Kaysariyya, at the bridge across the Kara-su, 
owing to the defection of Jayyar Pasha and the 
Turkomans. Abaza took refuge at Erzerum, of which 
he succeeded in having himself made governor on 
condition that he should admit a guard of Janissaries 
into the fortress. In 1036/1727, suspecting that the 
expedition against Akhiska was in reality directed 
against himself, he massacred a great number of 
the J anissaries belonging to the army. His old master 
Khalil besieged Erzerum in vain and was obliged 
to retreat because of the snow (1037/1627). In the 
following year, the Bosnian Khusrew Pasha, having 
been made grand vizier, again besieged him and 
forced him to capitulate after a fortnight’s siege; 
the rebel was granted his pardon and the govern¬ 
ment of Bosnia. There he again persecuted his 
enemies, the Janissaries, was deposed and went to 
Belgrade, where on a hill to the south of the town 
he erected Abaza K^shki. Then he was sent to 
Widdin and commanded the troops who invaded 
Poland (1633). Being honored with the confidence 
of Murad IV, he accompanied him to Adrianople 
when preparations were made for a new campaign 
against Poland; but his success excited envy; reports 
against him cleverly disseminated, estranged the 
sultan, who had him executed (29 Safar 1044/24 
August 1634). 

Bibliography : Hammer-Purgstall, iv, 569, 
582; v, 26, 83, 173 ff., 189 ff.; Mustafa Efendi, 
NataHdi al-Wuku c at , ii, 48, 82; Ewliya Efendi, 
Travels , i, ii9ff. 

2) Abaza Hasan had been given the command 
of the Turkomans of Asia Minor as a recom¬ 
pense for his capture of the rebel Haydar-eghlu. 
Having been dismissed for no reason, he revolted 


in his turn, held the country between Gerende and 
Bolu, defeated the old bandit Katirdii-oghlu who 
had been sent to fight against him, and submitted 
on condition that he should have the title of voivode 
of the Turkomans; later as the result of complaints 
lodged against him, he was imprisoned in the Seven 
Towers and was only released by the elevation of 
Behayl to the position of Shavkh al-Islam (1062/ 
1652); his friend conferred on him the san<Jial$; of 
Okhri. When Ip shir Pasha, who was also one of 
the Abaza nation, was made grand vizier by Mu¬ 
hammad IV, he sent for him. At his execution he 
remained faithful to him, returned to Asia Minor 
with the remainder of his troops and regained the 
office of voivode of the Turkomans (1065/1655). He 
settled at Aleppo and committed such ravages in 
Syria that the Diwan wanted to have him banished 
from the empire; the grand vizier, Sulayman Pasha, 
however, confirmed him in his position of governor 
and entrusted the defenses of the Dardanelles to 
him. In 1066/1656 he was sent to Diyar Bakr as 
governor. Two years later he rebelled, put himself 
at the head of a considerable army under the pretext 
of demanding the dismissal of Muhammad Kdprulii, 
at that time grand vizier, and threatened Brusa. 
In the neighborhood of Ilghin he completely defeated 
Murtada Pasha, who had been sent against him 
(15 Rabi c I 1069/11 Dec. 1658); but he fell into a 
trap which had been set for him, left ^Aynjab for 
Aleppo to make terms for his submission and was 
treacherously assassinated there. 

Bibliography : Hammer-Purgstall, v, 481, 
560 ff., 563, 575, 634; vi, 35 ff., 51 ff. 

3) Abaza Muhammad pasha was the beylerbey of 
Mar c ash when, during the campaign against the 
Russians (1183/1769), he was ordered to act in con¬ 
cert with the khan of the Crimea. He commanded 
the fortress of Bender and received the third lugh 
in recompense for the part he had taken in raising 
the siege of Choczim. Having been entrusted with 
the defense of this place and seeing himself abandoned 
by the Ottoman troops, he fled and was commis¬ 
sioned to defend Moldavia, which he failed to accom¬ 
plish. At the battle of Ka gh ul (1 Aug. 1770), he 
commanded the right wing; after the defeat of the 
Turks he feed to Isma'Il. Having been made governor 
of Silistria, he was dismissed after he had squandered 
the money given to him for the purpose of raising 
troops, and was exiled to Kustendil. At the time 
of the conquest of the Crimea and the flight of 
Sellm-Giray he refused to land the few troops he 
was bringing up and returned to Sinope; he was 
decapitated (1185/1771). 

Bibliography : Hammer-Purgstall, viii, 341, 
348, 369, 387; Wasif Efendi, in Prdcis historique 
de la guerre des Turcs contre les Russes , by P. A. 
Caussin de Perceval, 23, 31, 37 ff., 59, 103, in, 
148, 167. (Cl. Huart) 

c ABBAJD b. MUHAMMAD [see c abbadids] 
c abbAd b. sulaymAn al-Saymar! (or al- 
PaymarI), one of the Mu c tazila of Basra, 
died c. 250/864. He was a pupil of Hisham b. c Amr 
al-Fuwatl (fl.c. 210/825), like his father criticizing 
the main tendency of the school of Basra (that of 
Abu ’ 1 -Hudhayl), and being in his turn criticized 
by Abu ’l-Hudhavl’s successors, al-Diubba*! and Abu 
Hashim. Our knowledge of his distinctive views 
comes mainly from al-Ash c ari’s Makalat. 

He emphasized the difference between God and 
man, admitting that God might be called a “thing” 
in the sense that He was “other” (l.c. f 519). In parti¬ 
cular he insisted that God is eternal, and that what 
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He eternally is must be independent of transient 
mundane things. Thus God is not eternally “hearing” 
and “seeing”, since that involves objects heard and 
seen ( ib . 173, 493); He is not “before all things” 
{ib. 196, 519); no accident (such as an apparently 
supernatural event) can afford a proof of God, in 
view of its^transient character {ib. 225). In this 
way he came to distinguish between God's “active 
attributes” ( sifat al-fiH) and His eternal attributes 
{ib. 179, 186, 495-500), being perhaps the first to 
work out this distinction which was later adopted 
by orthodox theologians. 

He went to extremes in insisting that God does 
nothing that is evil in any respect, even denying 
that God made unbelief vile ( kabifi ; ib. 227-8, 537-9), 
and maintaining that His punishment of the wicked 
in Hell is not evil. His political views {ib. 454, 458-9, 
467) seem to aim at a reconciliation of various con¬ 
temporary political groups, but the point has not 
been adequately studied. 

Bibliography: al-Ash c ari, Makalat al-Is- 
lamiyyin, see index; al-Khavvat. al-Inti$ar, 90-1, 
203; al-Baghdadi, al-Fark , 147-8, 261-2; Ibn al- 
Murtada, al-Mu c tazila, ed. Arnold, 44; al-Shah- 
rastanl, 51; A. S. Tritton, Muslim Theology , 115-9; 
Montgomery Watt, Free Will and Predestination 
in early Islam , 81-4. (W. Montgomery Watt) 

c ABBAD b. ZIYAD b. AbI Sufyan, AbO Harb, 
Umayyad general. Mu c awiya appointed him 
governor of Sidjistan, where he stayed seven years; 
in the course of his expeditions to the East, he con¬ 
quered Kandahar. In 61/680-1 he was dismissed by 
Yazid b. Mu c awiya who appointed in his place his 
brother Salm b. Ziyad to be governor of Sidjistan and 
Khurasan. In 64/684, he joined in the battle of Mardj 
Rahit [q.v.] f at the head of a contingent formed by 
his own gens. Afterwards he wished to retire to 
Dumat al-Djandal, but he was obliged to combat a 
lieutenant of al-Mukhtar b. AbI c Ubayd [q.v.]. The 
date of his death is unknown. 

Bibliography: Baladhurl, Futuh, 365, 397, 
434; id., Ansab , v, 136, 267-8; Tabari, ii, 191 f.; 
Ibn Kutayba, al-Ma c arif, 177; al-Aghani 1 , xvii, 
53b . (K. V. Zetterst£en) 

c ABBAdAN (Abadan) stands on the south-west 
side of the island of the same name, on the left bank 
of the Shatt al- c Arab. It is believed to have been 
founded by a holy man named c Abbad in the 8th 
or gth century A.D. (the people of Basra used 
to add the termination “an” to a proper name in 
order to change it into a place name). In those days 
c Abbadan was on the sea coast, but with the gra¬ 
dual extension of the delta of the Shatt al- c Arab, 
it is now over 30 miles from the head of the Persian 
Gulf. In the early c Abbasid period c Abbadan was 
a center of ascetics living in ribaf (L. Massignon, 
Essai , 135; Abu ’l-Atahiya, Diwan , 218). 

c Abbadan is described in the IJudud al^Alam, 
139 (cf. also 392) as “a flourishing and prosperous 
borough on the sea coast. All the c AbbadanI mats 
.... come from there, and therefrom comes the 
salt for Basra and Wasit.” Three and a half centuries 
later, when Ibn Battuta visited ‘Abbadan, it was 
no more than a large village; it stood on a salty, 
uncultivated plain. In later times the inhabitants 
eliminated the salt from the soil bordering the river 
and planted the palm-groves which are now such 
a feature of both banks of the Shatt al- c Arab and 
of those of the Bahmashlr river on the north-east 
side of c Abb 5 dan island. c Abbadan, however, re¬ 
mained a village until it was chosen, in 1909, as the 
site of the refinery of the Anglo-Persian Oil Co. 


Since that time, it has increased enormously in size; 
in 1951 its population was nearly 200,000 and the 
refinery had become the largest in the world. 

About 1935 Rida Shah, in pursuance of his policy 
of Persianizing Arabic names, changed ‘Abbadan into 
Abadan. 

Bibliography : Nasir-i-Khusraw. Safar-nama, 
ed. Schefer, 89; Le Strange, 48 f.; L. Lockhart, 
Khuzistan Past and Present , in Asiatic Review , 
Oct. 1948; Abadan Refinery , in Review of Middle 
East Oil Petroleum Times , London, June 1948. 

(L. Lockhart) 

al- c ABBAdI, Abu c Asim Muh. b. Ahmad b. 
Muh. b. c Abd Allah b. c Abbad, often called al- 
Kadl al-Harawi, a well-known Shafi c ite jurisconsult. 
He was born in 375/985 in Harat, studied there and 
in Nlsabur, and undertook extensive journeys on 
which he met numerous scholars. He finally became 
kadi of Harat and died there in 458/1066. He was 
notorious for his dark and difficult style of expression. 
Of his works, which al-Subki enumerates, there have 
survived the Tabakat al-ShafiHyyin (used by al- 
Asnawl) in several manuscripts, and the A dab al - 
Kadd 5 in the commentary which his disciple Abu 
Sa c d (or Sa c id) b. AbI Ahmad b. AbI Yusuf al- 
Harawi (d. about 500) wrote under the title al - 
Ishraf c ala Ghawamid al-ffukumat (Subkl, iv, 31). 
His son Abu 1 -Hasan is the author of a K. al-Rakm. 

Bibliography : Subkl, Tabakat, iii, 42 (with 
extracts from his works and a discussion of his 
style); Ibn Khallikan, no. 558; F.* Wiistenfeld, 
SchafiHten, no. 408; Brockelmann, i, 484; S i, 669. 

(J. Schacht) 

c ABBADIDS (Banu c Abbad), dynasty of Arab 
race which reigned for most of the 5th/nth century 
over the S.-W. of al-Andalus, with its capital at 
Seville [cf. ishbilya]. 

It was at the moment of the disintegration of 
the Caliphate of Cordova and of the political dis¬ 
memberment of the country by the petty kings 
known as the taifas (muliik al-fawaHf) that the kadi 
of Seville, Abu ’ 1 -Kasim Muhammad b. c Abbad, 
succeeded in being proclaimed ruler in 414/1013. The 
son of a celebrated Spanish-Muslim jurist of Lakhmid 
origin, Isma c il b. c Abbad, he began, on first seizing 
power, by recognizing the suzerainty of the Ham- 
mudid king Yahya b. C A 1 I, but soon threw off this 
wholly nominal mark of subordination. There is 
relatively little information on the details of his 
reign, which was mostly occupied in settling by force 
of arms his disputes with the Diahwarids [q.v.] of 
Cordova and the lesser baronies in southern Andalu¬ 
sia. He died in 433/1042. 

His son, Abu c Amr c Abbad b. Muhammad suc¬ 
ceeded, in a reign of nearly thirty years (433-460/ 
1042-69), in enlarging the territory of the princi¬ 
pality of Seville to a considerable size by posing 
as the champion of the Andalusian Arabs against 
the Spanish Berbers, whose numbers, already large 
in the Iberian peninsula in the 10th century, had 
greatly increased since the period of the c Amirid 
dictators. 

On succeeding his father, the new king of Seville, 
then 26 years of age, took the princely title of 
dfib, following the custom of the time, but a little 
later adopted the honorific lakab of al-Mu c ta<li<i 
bi c llah, by which he is generally known. Gifted 
with real political qualities, it was not long before 
he showed his true character, that of an authori¬ 
tarian ruler, as ambitious as he was cruel, and with 
few scruples in the choice of means to achieve his 
ends. Immediately after his accession he conti- 
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nued the struggle opened by his father against the 
minor Berber dynasty of Carmona [cf. $armCna], 
Mub. b. c Abd Allah al-Birzall and the latter’s son 
and successor Ishak. At the same time al-Mu c tadid 
was preoccupied in extending his kingdom to the 
west, between Seville and the Atlantic Ocean. With 
this end in view he attacked and defeated succes¬ 
sively Ibn Jayfur, lord (?ahib) of Mertola, and Muh. 
b. Yabya al-Yah$ubI, lord of Niebla [cf. labla], 
who, notwithstanding his Arab descent, had un- 
blushingly allied himself with Berber chiefs. In face 
of the success of the king of Seville, the other muluk 
al-tawaHf, distrustful of him, formed against him 
a kind of league, which was joined by the princes 
of Badajoz [cf. batalyaws], Algeciras [cf. al- 
djazira al-khadra*]. Granada [cf. gharnata] and 
Malaga [cf. malaka]. War broke out soon afterwards 
between the ‘Abbadid of Seville and the Aftasid 
[y.i\] al-Muzaffar of Badajoz; it was prolonged over 
many years, in spite of the efforts at mediation of 
the Djahwarid prince of Cordova, which bore fruit 
only in 443/1051. In the interval, while continuing 
to harass the frontiers of the kingdom of Badajoz, 
al-Mu c tadid did not remain inactive; he defeated, 
one after the other, Muh. b. Ayyub al-Bakrl, lord 
of Huelva [cf. walba] and of Saltes [cf. shaltIsh] 
(whose son was the celebrated geographer), the Banu 
Muzayn, lords of Silves [cf. shilb], and Muh. b. 
Sa c Id b. Harun, lord of Santa Maria de Algarve 
[cf. shantamariyat al-gharb] and annexed their 
principalities. In order to justify these annexations 
al-Mu c tadid employed a somewhat clumsy strata¬ 
gem: he claimed to have found the caliph Hisham 
II, who had died in obscurity some years earlier, 
and to be devoting himself tirelessly to restoring 
to him his former empire, entirely submissive and 
pacified. In order to protect themselves against the 
assaults of the king of Seville, the majority of the 
minor Berber chiefs in the mountains in the south 
of Andalusia acquiesced in this theatrical pretence, 
and paid homage both to the c Abbadid and to the 
Commander of the Faithful; miraculously restored 
to light to serve the interests of al-Mu c tadid but at 
the same time carefully kept in seclusion by him. 
But their efforts were in vain. One day the ‘Abbadid 
invited all these minor Berber princes and their 
attendants together to his palace at Seville and 
suffocated them to death in a bath-house whose 
openings he has walled up; by this means he appror- 
priated Arcos [cf. arkush], seat of the principality 
of the Banu Khizrun, Moron [cf. mawrur], ruled 
by the Banu Dammar, and Ronda [cf. runda], 
capital of the Banu Ifran (445/1053). 

This action was enough to unloose the fury of 
the most powerful Berber prince in Spain, Badls 
b. Habbus the Zlrid [q.v.] at Granada, who alone 
seemed capable of standing up to al-Mu c tadid. 
When the war began, however, the latter found 
fortune still smiling on him and soon afterwards 
seized Algeciras from the Hammudid prince al- 
Kasim b. Hammud. He then tried to capture Cor¬ 
dova, and for this purpose despatched an expedition 
under the command of his son Isma c Il; but Isma c Jl 
sought to profit from the occasion to rebel and to 
create a kingdom of his own, with Algeciras as his 
capital. This venturesome project cost him his life. It 
also opened the political career of al-Mu c tadid’s other 
son, Muhammad al-Mu c tamid, who was to succeed 
him on his death. On his father’s orders, Muhammad 
set out with an army to give support to the Arabs 
of Malaga, who had revolted against the tyrannical 
rule of the Berber despot of Granada, Badls. But 


Badls routed the army of Seville, and the prince, 
in sad plight, threw himself into Ronda, whence 
he solicited and obtained his father’s pardon. Al- 
Mu c ta<lid had long since discarded the fable of the 
pseudo-Hisham, which he no longer needed; he was 
by far the most redoubtable and most feared of the 
Spanish sovereigns; he had had no enemies but the 
Berbers, Muslims like himself, but far further re¬ 
moved from his Spanish-Arab social ideals than his 
Christian neighbours of the north. In other places, 
he might have been given the title of Berberoktonos. 

When the powerful sovereign of Seville died in 
461/1069, his son, Muhammad b. c Abbad, 
better known by his honorific lakab of al-Mu c - 
tamid [q.v.], took possession of his greatly enlarged 
kingdom, which now embraced most of the S.W. 
part of the Iberian peninsula. 

Already in the second year of his reign, al-Mu c - 
tamid was able, despite the ambitions of the king 
of Toledo, al-Ma’mun [q.v.], to annex to his kingdom 
the principality of Cordova, formerly ruled by the 
Djahwarid princes. The young prince c Abbad was 
appointed governor of the former capital of the 
Umayyads. But on the instigation of the king of 
Toledo, an adventurer, named Ibn c Ukkasha, suc¬ 
ceeded in seizing Cordova by surprise in 468/1075, 
and put the young c Abbadid prince and his general 
Mub. b. Martin to death. Al-Ma :> mun took possession 
of the city, where he died six months later. Al- 
Mu c tamid, wounded both in his paternal affections 
and his royal pride, endeavoured for three years 
in vain to reconquer Cordova. He gained his object 
only in 471/1078; Ibn HJkkasha was put to death, 
and all that part of the kingdom of Toledo lying 
between the Guadalquivir and the Guadiana was 
conquered by the armies of Seville. Yet at the same 
time it needed all the skill of the vizier Ibn ‘Ammar 
[?.v.] to bring an expedition of Alfonso VI of 
Castille against Seville to a peaceful conclusion, in 
return for the payment of a double tribute. 

This was, in fact, the moment when, thanks to 
the tenacious vigour of the Christian princes in 
seeking to profit from the sanguinary conflicts waged 
against one another by the Muslim muluk al-tawaHf, 
the reconquista —which had been arrested for a 
time and had even receded under the last Umayyads 
and the first c Amirid dictators—resumed its advance 
towards the south of the peninsula. Notwithstanding 
their successes, blazoned by the Muslim chroniclers, 
it must not be forgotten that from the middle of 
the eleventh century many Spanish Muslim dynasties 
were reduced to trying to gain, by means of heavy 
tributes, the temporary neutrality of their Christian 
neighbours. Shortly before the resounding capture 
of Toledo by Alfonso VI, in 478/1085, al-Mu c tamid 
began to find himself enmeshed in serious diffi¬ 
culties. On the imprudent advice of Ibn c Ammar, 
he attempted, after the annexation of Cordova, to 
annex further the principality of Murcia [cf. mur- 
siya], then governed by a ruler of Arab origin, 
Muh. b. Ahmad Ibn Tahir. In 471/1078, Ibn ‘Ammar 
paid a visit to the count of Barcelona, Ramon 
Berenguer II, and asked for his assistance in con¬ 
quering Murcia in return for the sum of 10,000 
dinars, as surety for the payment of which a son 
of al-Mu c tamid, al-Rashld, would serve as hostage. 
After a series of agitated comings and goings, which 
ended in the payment to the count of Barcelona 
of a sum thrice as large, Ibn *Ammar resumed his 
project of conquering Murcia, and soon realised it, 
thanks to the assistance of the lord of the castle of 
Bildj (now Vilches), Ibn Rashlk. It was not long, 
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however, before Ibn ‘Ammar in Murcia made him¬ 
self intolerable to his sovereign. Betrayed by Ibn 
Rashlk, he was forced to flee from Murcia, and 
sought refuge successively at Leon, Saragossa and 
Lerida. On returning to Saragossa he endeavoured 
to assist its prince, al-Mu 5 tamin b. Hud [cf. hudids], 
in his expedition against Segura [cf. shakura], but 
was captured and handed over to al-MuHamid, who, 
notwithstanding the ties of friendship which had 
for so long bound them together, killed him with 
his own hand. 

In the meantime Alfonso VI began to disclose 
openly his designs on Toledo, which he had begun 
to invest since 473/1080. Two years later, having 
sent a deputation to collect the annual tribute 
which al-Mu c tamid was paying to him, he learned 
that its members had been molested and that the 
Jewish treasurer Ibn Shalib, who had accompanied 
it, had been put to death because of his refusal to 
accept money of low standard. Thereupon he made 
an incursion into the kingdom of Seville, raided the 
flourishing townships of the Aljarafe [cf. al-sharaf], 
struck across the district of Sidona [cf. shad On a] as 
far as Tarifa [cf. tarIf, pjazIrat], where he pro¬ 
nounced a celebrated phrase in which he boasted 
of having trodden the furthest bounds of Spain. 

The capture of Toledo by Alfonso VI was a 
heavy blow to Islam in Spain. The king of Castille 
at once demanded of al-Mu c tamid the return of his 
possessions which had formerly been part of the 
kingdom, of the Dhu ’l-Nunids, i.e. part of the 
present provinces of Ciudad Real and Cuenca. 
Throughout Muslim Spain his ever-increasing de¬ 
mands caused a particularly difficult situation. In 
spite of their unwillingness, the princes of Spain, 
with al-Mu c tamid at their head, were compelled to 
implore the aid of the Almoravid sultan, Yusuf b. 
T&shufin (see al-Murabitun), who had recently 
seized the whole of Morocco in an irresistible ad¬ 
vance. It was decided to send him an embassy com¬ 
posed of the vizier Abu Bakr b. Zaydun and of the 
kadis of Badajoz, Cordova and Granada. The nego¬ 
tiations were successfully concluded, though not 
without difficulty; Yusuf b. Tashufin finally crossed 
the Straits of Gibraltar, and inflicted on the Christian 
troops, on 22 Radjab 479/23 October 1086, the 
bloody defeat of al-Zallaka [q.v.], not far from Bada¬ 
joz. It need here only be briefly recalled that Yusuf 
b. Tashufin, compelled to return to Africa, was 
unable to gain from his victory all the advantages 
for which the Spanish Muslim princes had hoped, 
while they, owing to the decisive influence exerted 
by the Spanish-Muslim fakihs on the Almoravid, 
rapidly lost all prestige in his eyes. After his with¬ 
drawal the Christian troops began again to harass the 
Muslim possessions, to such effect that al-Mu c tamid 
had this time to present himself in person before 
Yusuf b. Tashufin in Morocco, to ask him to recross 
the Straits with his troops. Yusuf agreed to his 
request and disembarked at Algeciras in the following 
spring (480/1088). He set out to besiege the fortress 
of Aledo (Ar. alIt), without success, but under 
the stimulus of popular sentiment and the counsels 
of the fakihs concluded that it would be of greater 
advantage to him to pursue the diihad in Spain 
on his own account. From that time, he set himself 
to dethrone and dispossess the princes who had 
solicited his intervention, and it was not long before 
he was carrying his arms into the kingdom of Seville 
in order to take possession of it. An army commanded 
by the general Sir b. Abl Bakr by the end of 1090 
seized Tarifa, then Cordova (where a son of al- 


Mu c tamid, Fath al-Ma 5 mun, was killed), Carmona, 
and finally Seville, which was taken in spite of a 
heroic sortie by al-MuHamid. The vanquished prince, 
made prisoner by the Almoravid, was at first sent 
with his wives and children to Tangier, then to 
Meknes, and after several months to Aghmat, not 
far from Marrakush. He passed a miserable existence 
there for some years, and died there in 487/1095, 
aged fifty-five years. With him, in these lamentable 
circumstances, ended the dynasty of the ‘Abbadids, 
which may be regarded, notwithstanding the ex¬ 
cesses and cruelty of its princes, as the most brilliant 
of the dynasties of the taifas and indubitably that 
under which the arts and letters shone most brightly 
in Muslim Spain of the eleventh century. 
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(E. L£vi-Proven£Al) 

c ABBAS I, styled the Great, king of Persia 
of the Safawl dynasty, second son and successor 
of Muhammad Khudabanda. was born on 1 Rama¬ 
dan 978/27 January 1571, and died in Mazandaran 
on 24 Diumada I 1038/19 January 1629, after a 
reign of 42 solar (43 lunar) years. In 980/1572-3 
he remained at Harat when his father moved to 
Shiraz. In 984/1576-7 Ismael II put to death the 
lala (tutor) of c Abbas, and appointed c AlI Kull 
Khan Shamlu governor of Harat with orders to 
execute c Abbas himself. c Ali Kuli procrastinated, 
and, when the death of Isma c il II (985/1577-8) ren¬ 
dered the order null and avoid, was made himself 
lala to c AbbSs by Muhammad Khudabanda. Three 
years later C A 1 I Kull read the khu(ba at Harat in 
the name of c Abbas, but, when threatened by the 
royal army, he re-affirmed his allegiance to Mu¬ 
hammad Khudabanda at Ghuriyan. Shortly after¬ 
wards his proteg6 c Abbas fell into the hands of his 
rival Murshid Kuli Khan Ustadjlu, governor of 
Turbat, and in 995/1587 the latter marched on 
Kazwln. Muhammad Khudabanda was deposed, and 
K Abbas became Shah at the age of 16, with Murshid 

Kuli as his waktl-i diwan-i *dlt. 

• 

c Abbas, faced with the twofold task of enforcing 
his authority over the KIzllbash amirs, and of check¬ 
ing the encroachment on Persian territory of the 
Ottomans in the West and the Uzbegs in the East, 
at once created from the ranks of Georgian prisoners 
converted from Christianity a cavalry corps of 
ghuldtndn-i khassa-vi skarifa, paid direct from the 
royal treasury. With their aid, and by a successful 
appeal to the loyalty of the shahi-sewen [q.v.], he 
crushed a revolt of amirs, and followed this by rid¬ 
ding himself of the now too-powerful Murshid I£ull. 
The importance of the ghulams gradually increased. 
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The appointment of AllahwardI Khan to be governor 
of Fars elevated a ghulam to equality of status with 
the Kizilbash amirs, and eventually ghulams filled 
some 20% of the high administrative posts. ‘Abbas 
systematically pacified the provinces of ‘Irak-i 
‘Adjani, Fars, Kirman and Luristan. The local 
rulers of Gilan and Mazandaran were subjugated. 
In order to avoid fighting on two fronts, ‘Abbas 
signed in Constantinople in 998/1589-90 a peace 
treaty most unfavourable to Persia. The regions of 
Adharbaydjan, Karabagh, Gandja, Karadjadagh, 
with Georgia and parts of Luristan and Kurdistan, 
were to remain in Ottoman hands, and a interdict 
was placed on the Shi‘ite objurgation of the early 
Caliphs. 

‘Abbas entrusted to AllahwardI Khan the re¬ 
organisation of the army on the lines suggested by 
Robert Sherley, an English adventurer then at the 
Persian Court. A new corps of 12,000 musketeers 
(tufangtt), for the most part mounted, was recruited 
locally from the peasantry; the strength of the 
ghulams* was raised to 10,000 by further recruitment 
from the Georgian converts; 3000 more were se¬ 
lected as mulaziman or personal bodyguard to the 
Shah; and a corps of artillery, comprising 12,000 
men and 500 guns, was also recruited from the 
ghulams. cannon being cast under the supervision 
of Sherley. ‘Abbas thus had a standing army of 
some 37,000 men. 

After the death of the Shaybanids c Abd Allah 
b. Iskandar [q.v.] and c Abd al-MuWn, dynastic 
rivalries distracted the Uzbegs, and ‘ Abb as was able 
to inflict on them a severe defeat at Harat (1007/ 
1598-9), and to recover Mashhad and Harat after 
ten years of Uzbeg occupation. In a attempt to 
stabilise the North-East frontier, ‘Abbas installed 
at Balkh, Marw and Astarabad Uzbeg chiefs sub¬ 
servient to himself. But BalcI Muhammad, the new 
khan of Transoxania, re-occupied Balkh (1009/ 
1600-1), and though ‘Abbas led a force of 50,000 
men against him, he was outmanoeuvred and forced 
to retreat (1011/1602-3), losing large numbers of 
men through sickness, and abandoning most of his 
new artillery. At this point hostilities in the East 
were suspended, but in the West ‘Abbas invaded 
Adharbaydjan in 1012/1603-4, and occupied Nakh- 
6iwan and Eriwan. The Ottomans under Cighala- 
zada suffered a signal defeat at Sis near Tabriz 
(1014/1605-6), with the loss of 20,000 men. Gandja 
and Tiflls were taken by the Safawids. Internal 
disorders in Turkey contributed to the haphazard 
conduct of the war against Persia. Successive Tur¬ 
kish invasions of Adharbaydjan were hampered by 
the Persian policy of devastating the regions of 
Cukhur Sa c d and NakhCiwan and evacuating the 
inhabitants. Peace was eventually concluded at 
Sarab in 1027/1617-8, but was broken by ‘Abbas 
in 1033/1623-4, when he took Baghdad and DiySr 
Bakr from the Ottomans. 

In other directions too ‘Abbas expanded Safawid 
territory. Bahrayn was annexed in 1010/1601-2, 
Shirwan was reconquered in 1016/1607-8. With 
British aid, the island of Hurmuz was taken from 
the Portuguese in 1030/1620-1, but a long series 
of bitter wars in Georgia failed to result in permanent 
annexation, and ‘Abbas was finally forced to re¬ 
cognize the Georgian prince Taymuraz. Military 
necessity was often the pretext for the transference 
of large bodies of people to other regions. Some 20,000 
Armenians from the Erzerum region were enrolled 
in the ghulams : a further 3000 families were moved 
from Djulfa to Isfahan: the Karamanlu tribe of 


Karabagh was moved to Fars in 1023/1614-5: and 
the influx of Georgians from Kakhetia—130,000 
prisoners were taken in the expedition of 1025/ 
1616-7 alone—was a major factor in achieving that 
admixture of races and creeds by which ‘Abbas 
planned to offset the power of the Klztlbash. 

Diplomatic contacts with European countries and 
with India were numerous during ‘Abbas’s reign, 
but all his efforts to create a European alliance 
against the Ottomans failed. Though careful to keep 
on good terms with the Mughal Emperors Akbar 
and Djahanglr, he always regarded Kandahar, seized 
by Akbar in 999/1590-1, as Persian territory, and 
in 1031/1621-2 he re-occupied the city. ‘Abbas main¬ 
tained friendly relations with the princes of Mus¬ 
covy and the Tatar khans of the Crimea. Foreign 
monastic orders, like the Carmelites, the Augusti- 
nians and the Capuchin Friars, were accorded per¬ 
mission to operate without hindrance. In 1007/ 
1598-9 Sir Anthony Sherley, brother of Robert, was 
dispatched to Europe accompanied by a Persian 
envoy, Husayn ‘All Beg Bayat, and visited Prague, 
Venice, Rome, Valladolid and Lisbon. Return em¬ 
bassies were sent by the Spaniards, the Portuguese 
and the English. The latter's envoy, Sir Dodmore 
Cotton, was the first accredited English ambassador 
to the Persian Court. 

‘Abbas improved communications by the construc¬ 
tion of roads (notably t,he coast road through Ma¬ 
zandaran), bridges and caravanserais. He enriched 
Isfahan, which became his new capital in 1006/1597-8, 
with mosques, palaces and gardens: but he also 
built palaces at Kazwln, and at Ashraf and Fara- 
habad on the Caspian, where he spent an increasing 
amount of time in his later years. He explored the 
possibility of diverting some of the head-waters 
of the Karun into the basin of the Zayanda-Rud. 

Although endowed with great qualities, ‘Abbas 
could be ruthless, and his family fell victims to his 
desire for security. His father, Muhammad Khu- 
dabanda, and two brothers, Abu T^lib and Tah- 
masp, were blinded and incarcerated at Alamut; 
a son, Muhammad Bakir MIrza, was executed on 
a charge of treason in 1022/1613, and another. 
Imam Kull, was made heir-apparent in 1030/1620 
during an illness of ‘Abbas, but was blinded on the 
latter’s recovery. Throughout his reign, ‘Abbas at¬ 
tached great importance to maintaining the pir u- 
murshid relationship with his subjects: hence he 
made frequent visits to the Shi‘ite shrines at Ardabll, 
Mashhad, where he repaired the damage caused by 
the Uzbegs, and, after their capture from the Otto¬ 
mans, to those at Karbala 5 and Nadjaf. 

Bibliography : Iskandar MunshI, Tarikh-i 
c Alam-Ara-yi < Abbast, Teheran 1897; A true re¬ 
port of Sir Anthony Sherley's journey , London 
1600; Garcias di Silva y Figueroa, De rebus Persa - 
rum Epistola, Antwerp 1620; Atnbassade en Perse , 
transl. de Vicqfort, Paris 1667; Pietro della Valle, 
Voyages, Paris 1745; Sir John Malcolm, History 
of Persia, London 1815, i, 555 ff.; Chardin, Voy¬ 
ages du Chevalier Chardin, ed. Langles, Paris 
1811; The three brothers, London 1825; W. Parry, 
A new and large discourse, London 1601; Cl. Huart, 
Histoire de Bagdad, 55 ff.; Browne, iv, 99 ff.; 
L. L. Bellan, Chah Abbas I, Paris 1932; V. Mi- 
norsky, Tadhkirat al-Muluk, London 1943. 

(R. M. Savory) 

‘ABBAS II and III [see safawids] 
al-‘ ABBAS b. ‘ABD al-MUTTALIB, with the 
kunya Abu ’ 1 -Fadl, half-brother of Muham¬ 
mad’s father, his mother being Nutayla bint 
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Dianab of al-Namir. The ‘Abbasid dynasty took its 
name from him, being descended from his son c Abd 
Allah. Consequently there was a tendency for histo¬ 
rians under the ‘Abbasids to glorify him, and in 
his case it is particularly difficult to distinguish 
fact from fiction. He was a merchant and financier, 
more prosperous than his half-brother Abu Talib, 
who, in return for the extinction of a debt, surren¬ 
dered to him the office of providing pilgrims to 
Mecca with water ( sikaya ) and perhaps also with 
food ( rifada ). Though he owned a garden in al- 
Ta 5 if, he was not so wealthy as the leading men of 
the clans of c Abd Shams and Makhzum. There is 
no clear evidence of any rapprochement between 
him and Muhammad until 7/629 when he gave in 
marriage to Muhammad Maymuna, the uterine 
sister of his wife, Umm al-Fadl Lubaba. Stories 
purporting to show that prior to this he supported 
Muhammad are suspect. Thus he is said to have 
acted as protector of Muhammad at the Assembly 
of c Akaba, and, while it is conceivable that he pro¬ 
tected him during his last year or two in Mecca, 
there is no evidence that the clan of Hashim revoked 
Abu Lahab’s refusal to give protection. Al- c Abbas 
fought against the Muslims at Badr, was taken 
prisoner and then released, though whether with 
or without a ransom is disputed. He joined Mu¬ 
hammad as he was marching on Mecca in 8/630, 
but his conversion was less influential than that of 
Abu Sufyaii. Muhammad welcomed him, and after 
the submission of Mecca confirmed in his family 
the inherited office of the sikaya. He is said to have 
acted bravely at Hunayn, and by his stentorian 
shout to have turned the tide of battle. He settled 
at Medina. Though one of those who contributed 
to the finances of the expedition to Tabuk, he pos¬ 
sibly did not campaign in Syria, as is sometimes 
said. He was not on good terms with MJmar, but 
made a gift of his house for ‘Umar’s extension of 
the mosque in Medina. Muhammad is said to have 
given him an annuity from the produce of Khaybar, 
and ‘Umar, in revising the pension roll, made him 
the equal of the men of Badr; but he was never 
given any administrative post. He died about 32/ 
653 aged about 88. 

Bibliography : Ibn Hisham; Wajjddl, ed. Well- 
hausen; Tabari — see indexes; Ibn Sa c d, iv/i, 
1-22; Ya c kubi, ii., 47; Ibn Iladjar, al-I$dba, ii, 
668-71; Ibn al-Athlr, Usd al-Ghaba. iii, 109-12; 
Goldziher, Muh. Stud., ii, 108-9; Th. Noldeke, 
in ZDMG, 1898, 21-7; Caetani, Annali , i, 517-8, 
ii, 120-1, etc.; MO, 1934* 17-58. 

(W. Montgomery Watt) 
‘ABBAS b. ABI ’l-FUTOH YahyA b. TamIm 
B. Mu‘lZZ b. Badis al-Sinhai^jI, al-Afpal Rukn al- 
D!n Abu ’l-Fa^l, Fatimid vizier, a descendant 
of the ZIrids [ q.v .] of North Africa. He seems to 
have been bom shortly before 509/1115, for in that 
year he was still a nursling. His father was then 
in prison and was banished in 509 to Alexandria, 
whither his wife Bullara and the little ‘Abbas ac¬ 
companied him. After Abu '1-Futuh’s death his 
widow married Ibn Sallar [see al- c Adil ibn Sallar], 
commandant of Alexandria and al-Buhayra, one of 
the most powerful generals of the Fatimid empire. 
When, in 544/1149-50, the caliph al-Z5fir appointed 
Ibn Ma$al to the position of vizier, which had for 
some time been vacant, Ibn Sallar revolted, marched 
on Cairo at the head of his troops and forced the 
caliph to invest him with the vizierate. It was during 
these troubles that c Abb5s appeared for the first 
time on the political scene. He took the side of his 


step-father and was entrusted by him with the 
pursuit of Ibn Masai who had taken to flight. Ibn 
Masai fell, and on 23 Dhu '1-Ka‘da 544/24 March 
1150, Ibn Sallar made his entry into Cairo. During 
the following years ‘Abbas lived at the court of 
Cairo and his son, Nasir al-Din Nasr, became a 
favourite of the caliph. In the beginning of 548/^ 
spring 1153, ‘Abbas was made commander of the 
garrison of ‘Askalan, the last place the Fatimids 
still possessed in Syria. Before reaching Syria, how¬ 
ever, at Bilbays, he decided—rumour had it, at 
the instigation of Usama b. Munkidh (the various 
historians who mention Usama’s role evidently 
follow one common source, cf. Cahen, 19, note 2)— 
to assassinate his step-father and seize the vizierate. 
Nasr, ‘Abbas’s son, returned secretly to Cairo, ob¬ 
tained the consent of the caliph, who idolized him, 
and assassinated Ibn Sallar, 6 Muharram 548/3 April 
1153. ‘Abbas returned as fast as he could and took 
possession of the vizierate, whilst ‘Askalan fell into 
the hands of the Franks, 27 Diumada I 548/20 
August 1153. ‘Abbas did not enjoy the position he 
had won for long. According to Usama (who was 
an intimate companion of Na$r and took part in 
the events which he relates) ‘Abbas and his son Nasr 
were deeply suspicious of each other, ‘Abbas think¬ 
ing that the caliph was urging Nasr to assassinate 
him. Usama claims to have acted as a conciliator 
between father and son, who resolved together to 
kill the caliph. Nasr lured the caliph to his house 
and assassinated him on the last day of Muharram 
549/16 April 1154. Thereupon ‘Abbas charged the 
nearest male relations of the caliph with the crime. 
They were put to death and the minor son of al- 
£afir was placed upon the throne under the name of 
al-Fa’iz bi-Nasr Allah. These proceedings stirred up 
the court and the population; a message was sent 
toTaleFi' b. Ruzzik [q.v.], governor of Usyut. ‘Abbas, 
together with Nasr, fled before him to Syria, but 
the Franks, warned by the enemies of ‘Abbas, sur¬ 
prised them near al-Muwaylih and ‘Abbas was killed, 
23 Rabi‘ I 549/7 June 1154- Na$r was captured and 
delivered into the hands of the Fatimid government 
and executed, Rabl c II 550/June-July 1155- (The 
text of the sidjill announcing his arrival in Cairo 
is preserved in MS Brit. Mus., Suppl. 1140, fol. 
67V.). 

Bibliography: Usama b. Munkidh. al-IHibar , 
ed. Derenbourg, 5-6, 13-22, 69; Ibn Abl Tayy, see 
Cahen; Ibn Zafir, see Wiistenfeld and Cahen; Ibn 
al-Muyassar, ed. Mass6, 89-90, 92-5; Ibn al-Athir, 
xi, 93-4, 122, 125-8; Abu Shama. Kitdb al-Raw- 
datayn, Cairo 1287-8, i, 97 ff.; Ibn Khaldun, al- 
c Ibar, iv, 74 ff.; Abu ’l-Fida J , iii, 29-30; Ibn Tagh- 
ribirdl, vol. iii; Ibn Khallikan. nos. 496, 522; 
MakrizI, al-Khitat. ii, 30; F. Wiistenfeld, Gesch. der 
Fatimiden-Chalifen, 314 ff.; Lane-Poole, History of 
Egypt, 174; H. Derenbourg, Ousdma ibn Moun- 
kidh, i, 220 ff., 238-58. For the criticism of the 
sources of the historians see Cl. Cahen, Quelques 
chroniques anciens relatives aux demiers Fatimides , 
BIFAO, 1937-8, 19, note 2. Poems concerning 
the affair of ‘Abbas are quoted in ‘Imad al-Dln, 
Kharidat al-Ka$r, Egyptian poets (Cairo 1951), i, 
1 19, 190. (C. H. Becker —S. M. Stern) 

al- ‘ABBAS b. al-AJJNAF, Abu ’l-Fadl, ama¬ 
tory poet of ‘Ir5fc, died, it seems, after 193/808. 
His family belonged to the Arab clan of Hanlfa, from 
the district of Ba$ra, but had emigrated to Khu- 
tSlsSlU. It seems, however, that the father of al- 
‘Abbas returned to Basra, where he is said to have 
died in 150/767 (al-Khatlb al-Baghdadi, 133). Al- 
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< Abbas was bom about 133/750* He grew up in 
Baghdad (this must be the meaning of the passage 
of Ibn Kutayba, 525, and of the words of al-Suli 
quoted by al-Khatlb, 128, or of those of al-Akhfash 
repeated in Aghani *, viii, 353). We do not know 
anything about his adolescence or his studies. He 
must have started writing poetry very early, as 
Bashshar b. Burd (d. 167/783) speaks of his beginnings 
and calls him fata , or ghulam (Aghani*, v, 210 
and al-Khatlb, 130). The only details we know about 
his career show him as a favourite of the caliph Ha- 
run al-Rashld, who employed him, however, not as 
a panegyrist, but rather as one to amuse him in 
his hours of leasure (see e.g. Aghani *, viii, 355 ft., 
and al-Khatlb. 131). It seems certain that the poet 
accompanied the caliph in his campaigns in Khu¬ 
rasan and Armenia, but, overcome by nostalgia, 
received his permission to return to Baghdad (A- 
ghani *, viii, 372). Al- c Abbas was also connected 
with the high officials of the Barmakid family, es¬ 
pecially with Yahya b. Dia c far (Aghani*, v, 168, 241). 
One can assume that his verses were highly enjoyed 
by certain ladies of the caliph’s harem, e.g. by 
Umm Dia c far. who made him presents (Aghani* 
viii, 369). The favour shown to al- c Abbas by the 
men in power seems to have given him an influential 
position: a nephew of his, Ibrahim al-$uli (d. 243/ 
857), himself a poet, was “secretary” of the Chan¬ 
cery (see on him al*Mas < udl, Muriidi, vii, 237-45 
and al-Khatib, 129; it is to be noted that through 
him al- c Abbas was the great-uncle of the famous 
Abu Bakr al-$uli [?.v.]). Almost nothing has come 
down to us about the literary contacts of al- c Abbas. 
He seems to have been on bad terms with Muslim 
b. al-Walid (al-Khatib. 128) and the Mu'tazilite 
Abu’ 1 -Hudhayl al- c Allaf (Aghani, v, 354). Various 
dates are given for his death: 188/803 according 
to Aghani, V, 254, repeated by al-Khatib, 133; or 
192/807, idem 133 and Yafcut, IV, 283; or after 
193/808, according to one of his friends who is 
said to have met him in Baghdad after the death 
of al-Rashid, which occurred in that year (al-Kha¬ 
tlb, 133 and Ibn Khallikan). Al- c Abbas would have 
been at that time about 60 years old. He is said to 
have died while on pilgrimage and to have been 
buried in Basra (al-Khatib. 132-3 and al-Mas c udi, 

vii, 247). 

The work of al- c Abbas was collected after his 
death by Zunbur, and subsequently, in the form of 
extracts, by Abu Bakr al-Suli ( Fihrist, 163, 151); 
al-Suli wrote also a biography of the poet (ib. 
151), which was extensively used by Abu ’ 1 -Faradj 
al-Isfahanl in the article in the Aghani. We have 
no information about the versions that circulated 
in Khurasan during the lifetime of c Ubayd Allah 
b. Tahir (d. 300/912; cf. Aghani, viii, 353). One 
cannot exclude the hypothesis that verses by un¬ 
known authors were wrongly included in these 
versions; cf. the detail quoted by al-Marzubanl, 
292. At any rate Yafcut, iv, 284 points out that 
the manuscripts of his time were divergent. The 
work of al- c Abbas is preserved only in two manu¬ 
scripts of the selection made by al-$ull; on a third 
one, now lost (?), was based the unsatisfactory 
edition, Istanbul 1298/1880 (reproduced in Cairo- 
Baghdad 1367/1947; cf. A. Khusraji, Diwan d'al - 
K Abbas b. al-Afynaf, thesis submitted to the Faculty 
of Letters, Paris, in 1953). The existing collection 
consists of pieces that are generally short and some 
of which are perhaps only fragments of longer 
poems. 

Al- < Abbas, as all his Muslim biographers have 


noted, cultivated only one genre, the ghazal [q.v.], i.e. 
erotico-elegiac poetry (cf. e.g. Ibn Kutayba, 525; 
Fihrist, 132; Aghani*, viii, 352). In their present 
state, the pieces that are available confirm this fact 
Al- c Abbas appears in them as a follower of the poets 
of al-Hidjaz, namely c Umar b. Abi Rabi c a and es¬ 
pecially Djamil, al-Ahwas and al- c ArdjI, in whose 
work the tendencies of the school began to take a 
fixed form. In his poems there reappears not only 
the psychological scheme of the submissive lover, 
but also the fictitious personages of the rakib and 
wdshi. The woman whom he extols is presented in 
a stylised manner, so that we are unable to say if 
the poet is merely combining cliches or starting 
from a real experience. Not all the poems, 
however, are expressions of ideal love; we find 
(Diwan, Istanbul, 148-50), the description of an 
orgy with singing girls. On the whole, however, the 
poetry of al- c Abbas stands in contrast to that of 
Abu Nuwas [q.v.], which is permeated with the 
carnal cult of the beloved. The art of al- c Abbas 
is highly conventional and his inspiration is mono¬ 
tonous. On the other hand, his style avoids the use 
of gimcrack rhetoric and his language, simple and 
fluent without being vulgar, is akin to that of Abu 
Nuwas. 

The vogue enjoyed by the poetry of al- c Abbas 
from the very first cannot be explained solely by 
some hellenistic influence or by respect for an old 
Arab tradition. The society in which the poet lived 
must also be taken into consideration. Chiming with 
the dilettantism of al-Rashid and the taste of the 
women of the court, the poems of al- c Abbas were 
ready-made material for composers and singers, 
like Ibrahim al-Mawsill (cf. Aghani *, vi, 182, viii, 
361, 354-6). Nevertheless the favour shown to them 
by men of letters like al-Djahi?, Ibn Kutayba. or 
al-Mas c udi, by a music-lover like the caliph al- 
Wathifc, by a bel esprit like Abu Bakr al-Suli, or 
finally by a rigorist like Salama b. c A§im (cf. Ibn 
Kutayba, al-Shi^r, 525^., and especially Aghani*, 
viii, 354 ff.), shows that these poetical productions 
could be enjoyed by a public of greatly varying 
tastes. 

It is difficult to define the importance of al- c Abbas 
b. al-Abnaf in the history of Arabic poetry. If Muslim 
Spain really appreciated this oriental poet (cf. Ibn 
Hazm, Jawli al-tfamama (Bercher), 285; Peres, La 
poesie andalouse en arabe classique au Xle si&cle, 
54, 411), one might see in him one of the poets who 
influenced the erotic-elegiac poetry so highly valued 
in that country. In this case, his role in the develop¬ 
ment of the genre would be of the greatest impor¬ 
tance. Recently, oriental critics like F. Rifa c I and 
Bahbltl have tried to discover what in the work of 
al- c Abbas retains a lasting value. In two penetrating 
studies, Hell and Torrey placed the poet in his milieu 
and noted his influence in Arabic literature. 
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al- c ABBAS b. c AMR al-GHANAWI, famous 
general and governor of the c Abbasid caliphs at the 
end of the third century/c. 900. In 286/899 he fought 
against the Arab tribes in ‘Irak. In 287/900 he was 
appointed by the caliph al-Mu c ta<Jid governor of Ya- 
mama and Baforayn, with orders to fight against the 
Karmatian chief of Bahrayn, Abu Sa c id al-Djannabl. 
He left Basra with an army of regular soldiers, volun¬ 
teers from Basra and beduin auxiliaries, was left in 
the lurch in the first battle by the beduins andt he 
volunteers and next day, after a bloody battle, he 
was taken prisoner together with about 700 men 
(end of Radjab 287/July 900). The prisoners were 
executed, but al- c Abbas was spared by the Karma¬ 
tian, who charged him with a message to the caliph, 
in which he set forth the dangers and the uselessness 
of a new campaign against him. One can find in 
M. J. de Goeje’s Metnoire sur les Carmathes de Bah¬ 
rain , 37-41, an account of the battle and its conse¬ 
quences, after al-Tabari, as well as the anecdote, 
told among others by al-Tanukhl (al-Faradi ba c d 
al-Shidda , Cairo 1903, i, 110-1), concerning the libe¬ 
ration of al- c Abbas, a matter of astonishment to 
contemporaries as well as his the historians. Al- c Ab- 
bas was one of the generals who in 289/901-2 aban¬ 
doned the commander-in-chief, Badr, at the insti¬ 
gation of the new caliph al-MuktafjL According to 
Ibn al-Athlr he was governor of Kumm and Kashan 
in 296/908-9. He accompanied the army of Mu 5 nis 
that defended Egypt, in 303-3/914-5, from a Fatimid 
attack (Ibn Taghribirdi, Cairo, iii, 186). At the end 
of his life, we find him as military and civil governor 
of Diyar Mudar, residing in al-Rakka, where he died 
in 305/917- He came, no doubt, from that district, 
and gave his name to a Kasr al- c Abbas, situated 
between Nisibis and Sindjar (Yakut, iv, 114). 

There does not seem to be sufficient reason to 
assume, as has been done in the first ed. of this 
Encyclopaedia, that there was at the same epoch 
another al- c Abbas b. c Amr, different from ours. 

Bibliography : Tabari, ii, 2193, 2196-7, 2210; 
c ArIb, ed. de Goeje, 69; Miskawayhi, ed. Amedroz, 

i, 56; Ibn al-Athir, vii, 344 - 5 , 358; Mas‘udl, Mu- 
ritdj, viii, 193-4; id., al-Tanbih, 393 f., trad. Carra 
de Vaux, 499-500; Ibn Taghribirdi, Cairo, ii, 122, 
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<ABBAS b. FIRNAS b. Wardus, Abu ’l-Kasim, 

Andalusi scholar and poet, belonging to the 
entourage of the Hispano-Umayyad amirs al-IJakam 
I, c Abd al-Rahman II and MuhammadI, in the 3rd/9th 
century. No biographical data about him are avail¬ 
able, and we only know that he was an Umayyad 
mawld of Berber origin, that he came from the kura 
of Takurunna, i.e. the district of Ronda, and that 
he died in 274/887. His strong personality is now 
fully manifest, thanks to the newly found volume 
of Ibn Hayyan’s al-Muktabis concerning the 
Andalusi amirate, where a long passage is devoted 
to him and a great number of his verses are quoted. 
fAbbas b. Fimas, who managed, thanks to his pana- 
gyrics, to keep his position at the court of Cordova 
during three successive reigns, is chiefly represented 
as a uian ef curious and inventive mind. He is 
said to have made a journey to c Irajt and to have 
brought back to Spain the Sindhind. He was the 
only one in Cordova to be able to explain the con¬ 
tents of al-Khalil b. Ahmad’s treatise on metrics. 
To him is attributed the invention of the fabrication 
of crystal. He constructed, and offered to his masters, 


a clock ( mankana) and an arm illary sphere (dhat 
al-halak). He was even a distant precursor of aviation, 
thinking out a sheath furnished with feathers and 
mobile wings; had the courage to put it on, to jump 
from the top of a precipice and to hover in the air 
for a few seconds before falling—escaping death by 
a miracle. He was occasionally accused of xandaka, 
but without success. 

Bibliography : Ibn Hayyan, al-Muktabis , i 
(in press), fol. 130-2 and passim; £>abbl, Bughya , 
no. 1247; Makkari, Analectes, ii, 254; A. GoDzAlez 
Palencia, Moros y Christianos en E spa Ha medieval , 
Madrid 1945, 30 f.; E. Levi-Proven^al, La civili¬ 
zation arabe en Espagne, 76 f.; idem, Esp. mus. t 
i, 274. (E. L£vi-Proven$al) 

al- c ABBAS b. AL-tIUSAYN al-ShIrazI, Abu 
’l-Fapl, vizier. At the death of al-Muhallabl in 
352/963, al- c Abbas, head of the Diwan of Expenses, 
was charged by the Buyid Mu c izz al-Dawla with 
the functions of a vizier, together with another 
secretary, Ibn Fasandjas, but without succeeding 
to the title. After the death of Mu c izz al-Dawla in 
356/967, he was appointed vizier by the son and 
successor of Mu c izz al-Dawla, Bakjitiyar. He suc¬ 
ceeded in suppressing the rebellion of another son 
of Mu c izz al-Dawla. Owing to the enmity of the 
chamberlain Subuktakln, the financial difficulties, 
and the intrigues of Ibn Fasandjas who hoped to 
extract money from al- c Abbas, he was deposed in 
359/969-70 and put into the hands of his rival. The 
latter, however, was not more successful in his of¬ 
fice and al- c Abbas managed to recover his freedom 
in 360/971, to be re-appointed as vizier and to eli¬ 
minate definitely Ibn Fasandjas. His extortion of 
money, to pay the troops, made him again the butt 
of hatred, especially that of Bakhtiyar’s omnipotent 
majordomo, Ibn Bakiyya. In 362/973 he was arrested 
owing the machinations of Ibn Bakiyya, and the 
latter was appointed vizier. Al- c Abbas was confined 
in the house of an c Alid in Kufa and died soon after¬ 
wards, probably from poison. 

Al- c Abbas possessed a palace in Baghdad, called 
KhakSn, which was destroyed by order of Bakh- 
tiyar. On this palace, the festivals held in it, and 
the other buildings of al- c Abbas, see al-IJnsri, 
Dhayl Zahr al-Addb, Cairo 1353, 275 f. 

Bibliography : Miskawayh, ii, 121, 198 ff., 
310 f.; Tanukhi. Nishwar al-Mubafara, i, 215; 
Ibn al-Athlr, viii, 405 f. (M. Canard) 

al-'ABBAS b. al-MA 5 MON, pretender to 
the throne under al-Mu c ta$im. His father, the ca¬ 
liph al-Ma^un, appointed him in 213/828-9 a governor 
of al-DjazIra and the neighbouring frontier district, 
and he then showed great bravery in fighting the 
Byzantines. On the death of al-Ma J mun in 218/833, 
his brother, Abu Ishafc Muhammad al-MuHasim 
bi-’llah, by choice of the deceased, ascended the 
throne of the c Abbasids. The army which al-Ma 5 - 
mun had collected against the Greeks, however, 
proclaimed al- c Abbas caliph, although he himself was 
not in the least disposed to comply with the wishes 
of his troops and took the oath of fealty to his uncle. 
After that, he went back to his army and succeeded 
in appeasing its discontent. Then the caliph, in order 
to strengthen his position, took many measures of 
precaution; he had the fortress of Tuwana (Tyana) 
raztM, stopped the war against the Byzantines and 
disbanded the army. Later, having organized some 
Turkish regiments as his guard, he loaded them with 
honours to an extent which disaffected the Arab 
troops, who had shown themselves sufficiently ill- 
disposed ever since the death of al-Ma’mun. c Udjayf 
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al- c ABBAs b. al-MA 3 MON 


al- c ABBAS b. al-WALID 


b. c Anbasa, an Arab general in the service of al- 
Mu c tasim utilized this discontent for the purpose of 
organizing a conspiracy, the object of which was 
to assassinate the caliph and to put al- c Abbas on the 
throne. The latter allowed himself to be persuaded; 
but the plot was discovered, and the conspirators 
paid for their attempt with their lives. Al- c Abbas 
died in prison at Manbidj in 223/838. 

Bibliography : Ya c kubl; Tabari; Mas c udi, 
MurudJ, indexes; al-A ghani, Tables; Fragtn. 
Hist. Arab. (De Goeje-and de Jong), passim', 
Ibn al-Athlr, Index; E. Marin, Abu Ja c far Mu¬ 
hammad b. Jarir al-Tabari's The Reign of al-Mu- 
ta*sim, New Haven 1951, index. 

(K. V. ZetterstIlen) 

al- c ABBAS b. MIRDAS b. AbI c Amir b. Haritha 
b. c Abd Kays, of Sulaym, Arabian poet of the 
mukhadramin. A sayyid in his tribe by noble des¬ 
cent on both sides, he won renown as a warrior as 
well as a poet; although he did not come up to the 
fame of his stepmother, the celebrated al-Khansa’, 
his poetical achievements surpassed those of his 
brothers and his sister all of whom displayed literary 
gifts and two of whom lived to compose elegies on 
his death. Impelled, so the story goes, by two dream 
experiences or epiphanies in which his family idol, 
Dimar (not pimad, cf. TA , iii, 353) announced its 
own downfall and the rise of the true prophet, 
al- c Abbas went to Medina to embrace Islam. Mu¬ 
hammad, who was at the time preparing for the 
conquest of Mecca, arranged for al- c Abbas to meet 
him with his tribesmen at al-I<udayd. Al- c Abbas 
returned to the Banu Sulaym and burned his idol 
while his wife, IJabiba, returned to her people in 
indignation over her husband’s conversion. Al- 
c Abbas kept his word and joined in the fath Makka 
(8/630) with some 900 fully armed warriors. He was 
among the mu’allafa kulubuhum, those influential 
men whose loyalty Muhammad endeavored to secure 
by lavish gifts, but demurred when on the distri¬ 
bution of the booty taken from the Hawazin at 
the battle of IJunayn (630) his present turned out 
substantially smaller than that of other leaders. 
As a result of a ka$ida of protest Muhammad satis¬ 
fied al- c Abbas by increasing his share. After the 
fath he withdrew to the territory of the Sulaym. 
He lived into the reign of ‘Umar before whom he 
is reported to have appeared in a quarrel with an¬ 
other poet. Ibn Sa c d reports that he settled near 
Ba$ra, often coming into town where the Basrians 
would take traditions from him. His son Diulhuma. 
too, appears as a transmitter of hadith from the 
Prophet. His offspring settled in and near Basra. 

Al-‘Abbas’s poetical fame would seem to be due 
as much to his colourful personality as to the actual 
merits of his verse. His muhadjat with his fellow- 
tribesman Khufaf b. Nadba, his poem upon his bur¬ 
ning pimar and accepting Islam, his protest against 
the Prophet’s inadequate donation, and finally a 
ka$ida (A$maHyyat, XXXVIII; cf. introduction, 12) 
originating in connection with a successful raid into 
the Yam an are perhaps the best-known of his poems, 
which it seems were never collected into a diwdn. 
The available material gives evidence of a certain 
forcefulness but does not betray unusual talents. 
Some of his lines are interesting because of dialectical 
peculiarities, others because of the manner in which 
they reflect his experience of Islam. 

Bibliography: A ghani *, xiii, 64-72; Ibn 
Kutayba, SAtV, 467-70; Ibn Sa c d, iv/2, 15-17; 
fjamdsa of Abu Tamm 5 m, pp. 61-63 (ascription 
doubtful), 214-6, 512-3; Ibn Hish§m, Sira , index; 


Khizana, index; Tabari, index; C. Rabin, A ncient 
West Arabian, London 1951, index. 

(G. E. von Grunebaum) 
al- c ABBAS b. MUHAMMAD b. c Ali b. c Abi> 
Allah, brother of the caliphs Abu l- c Abbas al-Saffah 
and Abu Dja c far al-Mansur. ‘Abbas helped to retake 
Malatya in 139/756, and three years later was ap¬ 
pointed by al-Mansur as governor of al-DjazIra and. 
the neighbouring frontier district. He was dismissed 
in 155/772, but his name continues to figure frequently 
in the history of the following years, however little 
important his political part may have been. He es¬ 
pecially and often distinguished himself in the wars 
against the Byzantines. In 159/775-6 he was put 
at the head of the troops which the caliph al-Mahdi 
mustered for an expedition against Asia Minor, and 
it was with great success that he acquitted himself 
of the charge committed to him. He died in 186/802. 

Bibliography: Tabari, iii, 121; Baladhuri. 
Futuh, 184; Ya‘kubl, ii, 461 ff.; Ibn al-Athlr, v, 
372 ff.; Mas‘udl, MurudJ, vi, 266; ix, 64 f.; Fragm . 
Hist. Arab, (de Goeje and de Jong), 225, 227, 265, 
275, 284; Abu ’ 1 -Mahasin (Juynboll and Matthes), 
i, see index; al-A ghani, Tables; S. Moscati, in 
Orientalia, 1945, 309-10. (K. V. ZetterstSen) 
c ABBAS b. NA$IH al-Thakafi. Andalusi poet 
of the 3rd/gth century. He stayed for a long time 
in Egypt, Hidjaz and ‘Irak, acquiring a broad culture. 
A confidant of the amir al-Hakam I, who appointed 
him as kadi of his native Algeciras, he soon made 
a name for himself both as a philologist and a jurist. 
The Muktabis of Ibn Hayyan has preserved 
numerous specimens of his poetry. He died at the 
end of the reign of ‘Abd al-Rahman II, circa 238/852. 

Bibliography : Ibn Hayyan, al-Muktabis, i 
(in press), fol. 129 f.; Ibn al-Faradi, Td\ikh Y 
no. 879; Makfcari, Nafb, index. 

(E. L6vi-Proven£al) 

al- c ABBAS b. al-WALID, Umayyad general, 
son of the caliph al-Walld I. Al-‘Abbas owes his 
celebrity principally to the energetic part he took 
in the continual struggles of the Umayyads with 
the Byzantines. Concerning the details, the Arabic 
and Byzantine sources do not always agree. In the 
early part of the reign of al-Walld I, he and his uncle 
Maslama b. c Abd al-Malik, took Tuwana, the most 
important fortress of Cappadocia. The Muslims had 
begun to be discouraged and ‘Abbas had to display 
the greatest energy to succeed in stopping the fugi¬ 
tives and renewing the battle. The Greeks were 
forced to retire into the town, which was immedi¬ 
ately invested and had to surrender after a long siege. 
Arab historians give DjumSda II 88/May 707 as 
the date of the fall of the fortress, but the Byzantines 
put it two years later. For the following period, 
the Arabic chronicles mention many military ex¬ 
peditions undertaken by the two Umayyad generals, 
sometimes jointly, sometimes by one of them in¬ 
dependently of the other. The most remarkable 
events were the taking of Sebastopol in Cilicia by 
‘Abbas, and of Amasia in Pontus by Maslama, in 
93/712. In the following year, * Abbas seized Antioch 
in Pisidia. He continued to support Maslama faith¬ 
fully in subsequent battles. When, after the death 
of ‘Umar II in 101/720, Yazld b. al-Muhallab, the 
governor of ‘Irak, fomented a dangerous insur¬ 
rection, ‘ Abbas was sent against him, first alone, 
then he and Maslama together. Yazld was killed, 
in a battle against the caliph’s troops in 102/720, 
and peace was soon restored. In the reign of Walld 
II, he first was intelligent and loyal enough to 
oppose the plot of his brother Yazld, whom he 
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warned, together with the other Marwanids, not to let 
loose by their revolts the fitna , which would prove 
fatal to the dynasty. But at the end he had to give 
in to violence and join the coup d'etat of 126/744. 
Later he was thrown into prison by the last Umayyad 
caliph, Marwan II. He died in prison in Harran, 
in an epidemic, in 132/750. 

Bibliography: Tabari, ii, 1191 ff.; YA^ubl, 
ii, 350 ff.; Baladhuri. Futuh , 170, 189, 369; G. 
Weil, Gesch. d. Chalifen , i, 510 ff.; A. Muller, Der 
Islam im Morgen - und Abendland , i, 415 f.; W. 
Brooks, in Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1898, 182; 
J. Wellhausen, Die Kampfe der Araber mil den 
Romdern, NGWG6tt, 1901, 436 f.; F. Gabrieli, in 
RSOy 1934, 19-20, 22. 

(K. V. Zetterst£en —F. Gabrieli) 
c ABBAS EFENDI [see baha’Is] 
c ABBAS JJILMl I, viceroy of Egypt, bom 
in 1813, son of Aljmad Jusun (1793-1816) and grand¬ 
son of Muhammad < A 1 I [ q.v .]. He succeeded to his 
uncle Ibrahim, who died 10 Nov. 1848. From his very 
accession he showed great hostility to foreigners. 
The reforms undertaken during the preceding period 
he chose to consider as dangerous and blameworthy 
innovations that were best abandoned. Most of the 
schools opened by Muhammad c Ali were closed, as 
well as the factories, workshops and sanitary in¬ 
stitutions; he even gave orders to destroy the works 
of the Delta dam. Many foreign, especially French, 
officials were dismissed. The result was, from the 
beginning of his reign, the decline of French in¬ 
fluence; on the other hand, he drew nearer to Great 
Britain. Great Britain offered him its support in 
the conflict with the Ottoman government about 
the application in Egypt of the tanzimat [q.v.]. In 
■exchange for this support, Great Britain obtained 
on 18 July 1851 the authorisation to construct the 
railway between Alexandria and Cairo. The opening 
of this line, which was planned to be extended to 
Suez, was meant to counteract the French project 
to cut the isthmus of Suez. 

Distrustful, brutal, hard, and sometimes cruel, 
by nature, c Abbas quickly became unpopular. It 
must be noted, however, that at least in the first 
years of his reign, his aversion to the reforms in¬ 
spired by the West, helped, by a considerable de¬ 
crease of the expenses, to relieve the poorest classes 
of the population. They were granted some remis¬ 
sion of taxes and had less to suffer from corv6e and 
conscription. Moreover, certain western and Egypt¬ 
ian historians haye tried to explain the reactionary 
and xenophohe policy of c Abbas by an ardent pa¬ 
triotism, which, allegedly, induced him to limit by 
all means the foreign influence of the consequences 
■of which he was afraid; Sammarco, however, has 
refuted this assertion. 

c Abbas, impelled by his mistrustful character to 
live in isolation, retired to his palace in Benha. 
He was strangled there by two of his servants, on 
13 July 1854, in circumstances which were never 
wholly cleared up. He was succeeded by his uncle 
Muh. Sa c id {q.v.]. 

Bibliography: Precis de Vhistoire de VEgyple 
par divers kistoriens et archiologues, vol. iv: Les 
rbgnes de c Abbas, de Sa c id et d'IsmaHl (1848-1879), 
by A. Sammarco, Cairo 1935, 1-17; G. Hanotaux, 
Histoire de la nation egyptienne, vol. vi, Paris 1936; 
J. Heyworth-Dunne, Introduction to the History of 
Education in Modern Egypt, London [i 939 ]> 285- 
312 and index. (M. Colombe) 

c ABBAS HILMl II, khedive of Egypt, bom 
in Alexandria, 14 July 1874, died in Geneva 20 


Dec. 1944- He studied in the Theresianum in Vienna 
together with his brother Muh. C A 1 I (b. 9 Nov. 1875) 
and sufcceeded to his father, Muh. Tawfifc [q*v.] t 
on 8 Jan. 1892. He soon came into conflict with the 
diplomatic agents and consuls general of England 
in Cairo, first Sir Evelyn Baring (Lord Cromer), 
and then Lord Kitchener [see mi$r]. 

When in August 1914 the world war broke out, 
c Abbas Hilmi was in Istanbul, where he had arrived 
in the summer. Having been wounded on 25 July 
in an attempt on his life, he remained in the Ottoman 
capital for treatment. From there he addressed to 
the Egyptians and Sudanese, on Turkey entering 
the war on the side of the Central Powers, an appeal 
to fight against the occupiers of his country. On 
the same day the state of siege was declared in 
Cairo. A month later, on 18 Dec., the British Govern¬ 
ment decided to put Egypt under their protectorate; 
on 19 Dec., the khedive was deposed and replaced 
by prince Husayn Kamil, the eldest of the princes 
of the family of Muh. C AH. 

During the war, c Abbas HilmI, kept in the back¬ 
ground by the Young Turks, lived first in Istanbul 
and then in Vienna, whence he made several jour¬ 
neys to Switzerland. He spent in that country the 
last part of his life. In 1922, when Egypt became 
a sovereign and independent state (British declaration 
of 28 Febr. 1922), and the sultan Fu 5 ad [q.v.], 
successor of Husayn Kamil, who died in 1917, took 
the title of king (15 March 1922), the ex-khedive 
was declared to have lost all his rights to the throne 
(this measure was not applied to “his direct and 
legitimate masculine descendants”; royal rescript 
of 13.4.1922, Official Journal of Egypt of 15.4, no. 
38, extraordinary). His property was liquidated and 
he was forbidden to enter Egypt. Nevertheless, 
c Abbas HilmI had for some time many partisans 
in Egypt and it was only in May 1931 that he re¬ 
nounced “all pretension to the throne”. 

The ex-khedive had two sons, Muh. c Abd al- 
Mun c im and Mul?. c Abd al-Kadir. The first (b. 20 
Febr. 1899) was appointed, on the abdication of 
king Farufc (26 July 1952) as a member of the re¬ 
gency council, and became, on Oct. 1952, sole regent 
of the kingdom until the proclamation of the Re¬ 
public in June 1953. 

Bibliography: Lord Cromer, Modern Egypt, 
London 1908; idem, Abbas II, London 1915; G. 
Hanotaux, Histoire de la nation igyptienne , vol. 
vii; Hasan Chafik, Statut juridique international 
de VEgypte , Paris 1928; Mohamed Seif Alla Rouchdi, 
VHirediU du trdne en Egypte contemporaine, Paris 
1943; Abbas Hilmi II, A few words on the Anglo - 
Egyptian settlement, London 1929. (M. Colombe) 
c ABBAS MlRZA, son of Fath c Ali Shah, 
bom in Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja 1203/Sept. 1789, in the small 
town of Nawa, died on 10 Diumada II 1249/25 
Oct. 1833. Although not the eldest son, he was made 
heir to the throne because his mother also belonged 
to the Kadjar family. Europeans who knew him 
were unanimous in their praise of his bravery, gene¬ 
rosity and other excellent qualities. R. G. Watson 
{History of Persia , 128-9) describes him as “the 
noblest of the Kajar race”. He was passionately 
devoted to the military art, and, with the aid of, 
successively, Russian, French, and British officers 
and men, introduced European tactics and disci¬ 
pline amongst his troops in Adharbaydjan, of which 
province he was Governor-General for many years. 
Despite his military reforms, he failed in his cam¬ 
paigns against the Russians, but he was successful 
in the war against Turkey in 1821-3. 
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He died at Mashhad during his father’s lifetime; 
on Fatlj 'All Shah’s death in the following year 
(1834), 'Abbas MIrza’s son Muhammad succeeded 
to the throne. 

Bibliography: Muhammad Hasan Khan. 
Mafia* al-Shams, Teheran 1301, Suppl., 5;,Ri<?a 
#uli Khan, Rawdat al-Safa-yi Ndfiri, ix, 342; J. 
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'ABBASA, daughter of the caliph al-Mahdl, 
sister of the caliphs Harun al-Rashid and al-Hadl; 
it is to her that the locality Suwaykat al-'Abbasa 
owes its name. She had three husbands in succession, 
who all predeceased her; this inspired Abu Nuwas 
to write some satirical verses, in which he recom¬ 
manded the caliph, should he want to have a traitor 
killed, to marry him to 'Abbisa. Her name is con¬ 
nected with the fall of the Barmakids through the 
amorous intrigue with Dia'far b. Yahya al-Barmaki, 
with which she is credited. According to al-Tabari, 
Harun could not deprive himself of the society of 
either his sister or Dja'far, so that, in order to have 
them both with him at the same time, he made 
them contract a purely formal marriage. They, 
however, were not contented with the form alone; 
and when Harun learned that they had children, 
and was convinced that the reports in circulation 
about them were true, he caused Dja'far to be exe¬ 
cuted.—Some earlier historians than al-Tabari do not 
mention this fact; especially it must be noticed that 
the commentaries on the verses of Abu Nuwas 
give the names of 'Abbasa’s husbands without men¬ 
tioning that of Dja'far. Further, al-Tabari, like the 
other chroniclers who repeat this story, only men¬ 
tions it as one of the events which were reported 
to have caused Dja'far’s execution. Later chroniclers 
amplify the love-story of Dja'far and 'Abbasa more 
and more, until Ibn Khaldun calls its truth in 
question, even if on grounds which are not very 
conclusive for us. If one detail, found in the Persian 
Tabari, must be believed, 'Abbasa was already 
forty years old when her relations with Dja'far be¬ 
gan. It is quite certain that her second husband 
died eleven years before .Dja'far, and these figures 
put all ideas of a youthful romance out of the 
question. We may then reasonably look upon this 
anecdote as the product of popular imagination, to 
give a poetic aura to the fall of this favorite minister. 
This is the more likely in that pagan Arab stories 
contain a remarkably similar episode of the mar¬ 
riage of the minister of a king with the latter’s 
sister (see djadhIma al-abrash) ;• it was very easy 
to transfer to Dja'far the motif of this story. 
What the greater number of authorities : report 
on the subject of 'Abbasa is reported by some 
about two other fictitious sisters of Harun, May- 
muna and Fakhita! The older authorities say 
nothing about what happened to 'Abbasa. after 
the death of Dja'far; it is only the later writers 
who have woven mysterious horrors about her end. 
The love of 'Abbasa and Dja'far has frequently 
appealed to the imagination of European as well 
as Arabian authors: in 1753 a French romance ap¬ 
peared, and again more recently, in 1904 (Aim£ 
Giron and Albert Tozza, Les nuits de Bagdad ). 
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'abbAsa, t own in Egypt, the name of which 
derives from that of 'Abbasa, daughter of Ahmad 
b. Tulun. The princess had pitched her camp on 
its place and it was there that she said good-bye 
to Katr al-Nada, daughter of Khumarawayh, who 
was going to marry the caliph al-Mu'tadid. Around 
this casual encampment buildings were raised and 
Kasr 'Abbasa, the “palace of 'Abbasa”, became the 
township of 'Abbasa. It was at that time the last 
town on the road to Syria, situated as it was at the 
entrance of the Wadi Tumllat, that narrow strip 
of vegetation that reaches to the East as far as the 
Bitter Seas, and was called in the Middle Ages 
Wadi al-Sadir and even Wadi 'Abbasa. 

The town was, therefore, destined to play a military 
role and, in effect, it was a rallying point for troops 
during the last period of the Tulunids and again 
under the Mamluks. A customs-house was established 
to collect duty on goods imported from Syria; it 
is mentioned in connection with certain adjustments 
of rates ordered by the sultan Barkuk. 

The Fatimids did not often leave their capital, 
but nevertheless, according to al-MakdisI, 'Abbasa 
had smarter houses than Fustat, with protruding 
balconies. It was embellished especially by the Ay- 
yubid al-Malik al-Kamil, who paid the town long 
visits. He had gardens laid out and pavilions built. 
The ruler came to hunt and to fish, and couriers 
on dromedaries brought him from Cairo the political 
and administrative news. 

'Abbasa kept until the end of the Mamluk period 
its role as a meeting-place for hunts, and even Ka 5 - 
itbay used to visit it from time to time. The town 
had long since lost its strategic importance owing 
to the foundation of Salihiyya about 35 miles to 
the North-East, and later that of ?ahiriyya, in the 
immediate neighbourhood of 'Abbasa. 

The district was inhabited by beduin Arabs, 
who nomadized in the Wadi Tumllat, and whose 
chief, according to some authorities, resided in 
'Abbasa. Nevertheless, 'Abbasa is no longer men¬ 
tioned in the Ottoman period and its name does 
not appear in al-Djabarti’s chronicle. It was from 
Salihiyya that the troops of Bonaparte watched the 
desert road. 'Abbasa is today an unimportant town¬ 
ship, between Abu Hammad and Tall al-Kablr. 

Bibliography : In addition to the authors 
quoted in J. Masp 6 ro and G. Wiet, Matdriaux , 
M 1 FAO, xxxvi, 1245, see al-Makrizi, ed. M 1 FAO , 
xlvi and xlix, index; Makdisi, 196; Kindi, 247; 
Ibn TaghribirdI, Cairo, iii, 109-11, 135, 138, 139, 
148; viii, 141; x, 170-1,232; Ibn Iyas, ed. Kahle 
and Mustafa, iii, 65, 123, 188; transl. Wiet, ii, 
74, 143, 214; Zaky Mohamed Hassan, Les Tvlunides 
147, 149, * 79 - (G. Wiet) 

'abbAsAbAd, name of numerous places in 
Persia. The best-known is a fortified borough 
lying by the Cashme-yi-gaz on the Khurasan road, 
between Sabzawar (circa 75 miles) and Shahrud 
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(circa 68 miles), where Shah c Abbas I [q.v.] settled 
a colony of some hundred families of Georgians. 
In 1934 there remained only one old woman who re¬ 
membered Georgian. Another 'Abbasabad was built 
by Prince c Abbas Mlrza [q.v.] on the left bank of 
the Araxes (near Nakhduwan). Together with its 
tHe-de-pont on the right bank, it was ceded to Russia 
by the treaty of 1828. (V. Minorsky) 

'ABBASl [see sikka] 

c ABBASIDS (Banu *l- c Abbas), the dynasty of 
the Caliphs from 132/750 to 656/1258. The dynasty 
takes its name from its ancestor, al- c Abbas b. c Abd 
al-Muttalib b. Hashim, the uncle of the Prophet. 

The story of the origins and nature of the move¬ 
ment that overthrew the Umayyad Caliphate and 
established the c Abbasid dynasty in its place was 
for long known only in the much-revised version 
put about when the dynasty had already attained 
power, and, with it, respectability. A more critical 
version was proposed by G. van Vloten (De opkomst 
der Abbasiden in Chorasan , Leiden 1890, and Re- 
cherches sur la domination arabe , le chiitisme et les 
croyances messianiques sous le calif at des Omayyades, 
Amsterdam 1894), and developed by J. Wellhausen 
(in the final chapter of his Das Arabische Reich 
und sein Sturz, Berlin 1902; English transl., Calcutta 
1927). His findings, with some modifications, have 
been confirmed by subsequent research, and more 
especially by the new information that has come to 
light in recent years on the early history of the 
Shi c a sects, notably in the Firak al-Shi c a of al-Naw- 
bakhtl (ed. H. Ritter, Istanbul 1931). They were 
to a remarkable degree anticipated by Ibn Khaldun 
in his history. 

The c Abbasid party that won power from the 
Umayyads was known as Hashimiyya. According 
to the later chronicles, this name referred to Hashim, 
the common ancestor of al- c Abbas, C A 1 I and the Pro¬ 
phet, and it has been taken as asserting a claim to 
the succession based on kinship with the Prophet. 
In fact the name was of a quite different signifi¬ 
cance, and reveals very clearly the true origins of 
the c Abbasid party. During the Umayyad period 
the large number of Shl c ite and pro-Shiite sects and 
parties that flourished in different parts of the 
Empire, but especially in Southern c Irak, may be 
broadly divided into two main groups. One of them 
followed the pretenders of the line of Fatima, and 
was, generally speaking, moderate, differing from 
the dominant faith chiefly by its support, on legi¬ 
timist grounds, for the political claims of the house 
of C A 1 I. The other first appeared in the revolt of al- 
Mukhtar, who rose in 66/685 in the name of Mu¬ 
hammad, a son of C A 1 I by a tfanafl woman. For the 
next sixty or seventy years the claims of Muhammad 
b. al-Hanafiyya and his successors were advanced 
by a series of sects of a more extreme character, 
deriving their main support from the resentful and 
imperfectly Islamised mawali and embodying in their 
teachings many ideas brought by these converts 
from their previous religions.* After the death of 
Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya in 81/700-1, his fol¬ 
lowers split into three main groups, one of which 
followed his son Abu Hashim c Abd Allah [q.v.], and 
was known after him as Hashimiyya. On the death 
of Abu Hashim without issue in 98/716, his followers 
again split into several groups, one of which main¬ 
tained that Abu Hashim had bequeathed the Ima- 
mate to Muhammad b. C A 1 I b. c Abd Allah b. al- 
c Abbas, just before he died in the house of Muham¬ 
mad b. c AlI’s father in Palestine. This group conti¬ 
nued to be known as Hashimiyya, and also as Ra- 


wandiyya (cf. S. Moscati, II testamento di A ba HaSim^ 
RSO 1952, 28 ff.). It may be noted in passing that 
the doctrine that the Imamate can be bequeathed 
or transferred by the Imam to another person is 
by no means infrequent in early Shiism (see B. 
Lewis, The origins of IsmaHlism , Cambridge 1940,. 
25 ff. and 44 ff.). 

Whether or not the story of the bequest of Abu 
Hashim is, as has been suggested, fictitious, the 
main fact remains clear: that Muhammad b. c Al! 
took over the claims of Abu Hashim, and, with 
them, the sect and propaganda organisation of the 
Hashimiyya, which he then proceeded to transform 
into the instrument of the c Abbasid party. He seems 
to have lost little time in using it. The accounts 
given by the historians of the first CAbbasid missions 
are incomplete and in part contradictory. Broadly, 
they indicate that intensive propaganda began from 
about 100/718. From headquarters in Kufa, the 
Hashimiyya sent emissaries to Khurasan, one of 
whom, Khidash, won considerable success, but was 
executed in 118/736 after prematurely showing his 
hand. The moderate Shia, whose support Muham¬ 
mad b. c Ali was still seeking, were alienated by the 
extreme doctrines taught by Khidash. and after 
his death Muhammad deemed it advisable to disa¬ 
vow him and place his own organisation in Khurasan 
under the control of the Shiite chief missionary, 
Sulayman b. Kathlr [q.v.]. A period of inactivity 
followed, during which Muhammad died in 125/743. 
His son Ibrahim [q.v.] succeeded to his claims and 
was accepted by the followers in Khurasan, including 
Sulayman b. Kathlr. With Ibrahim a new phase of 
activity began. In 128/745-6 Ibrahim sent his 
mawla Abu Muslim [q.v.] as his personal represen¬ 
tative to Khurasan. The sources differ on the origin 
of Abu Muslim, but agree that he was a Persian, and 
a freedman of Ibrahim. The use of the kunya was 
at that time a privilege rarely enjoyed by non-Arabs, 
and its employment by Persian emissaries of the 
'Abbasids like Abu Muslim, his lieutenant Abu 
Djahm. and his rival Abu Salama al-Khallal is not 
without significance. Considered in the light of the 
statements in some sources that Abu Muslim claimed 
or was granted membership of the c Abbasid house, 
it may well be an example of the practice, common 
among the extreme Shia, of granting to favoured 
supporters adoptive membership of the house of 
the Prophet, and thus, incidentally as it were, of 
the Arab nation. A modified form of this method 
of adoption later became part of the dynastic policy 
of the c Abbasid caliphs (see abna 5 ). 

Abu Muslim’s mission to KhurasSn achieved a 
rapid and resounding success. While his main appeal 
was to the Persian mawali , he also found important 
support among the Yemenite Arabs, and is said 
to have won over many of the Zoroastrian and 
Buddhist dihkans , some of whom were now convert¬ 
ed to Islam for the first time. Opinions differ as 
to the nature of Abu Muslim’s teachings. Two 
things are clear however—that he was a loyal agent 
of the Hashimiyya, and that they were a part of 
the extremist wing of the Shia. It seems likely 
therefore that the doctrines he taught were of the 
kind current among the extreme Shia—probably 
including elements of Iranian origin, and thus the 
more acceptable to those whom he addressed. The 
hdisting of the black flags, later accepted as the 
emblem of the house of c Abb&s, had at this stage 
a messianic significance. Black flags were among 
the signs and portents listed in the eschatological 
prophecies current at the time, and had been used 
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as emblems of religious revolt by earlier rebels against 
the Umayyads. Their use by Abu Muslim was thus 
an appeal to messianic expectations. His activities 
aroused some opposition among the more moderate 
Arab Shi'a, led by Sulayman b. Kathlr, but a tactical 
withdrawal of Abu Muslim from Khurasan was suf¬ 
ficient to demonstrate that no effective movement 
was possible without him and his policies, and led 
to his return as undisputed leader of the mission. 
By Ramadan 129/May-June 747 he was ready to 
show his hand. The time and the place were aus¬ 
picious. The moderate Shi'a and the Khawaridi. the 
two most important opposition movements against 
the Umayyads, had both shot their bolt — the 
former in the risings of 122/740 and 126/744, the 
latter in the rebellion of 127/745. These served the 
double purpose of weakening the Umayyad regime 
and, by their failure, eliminating possible rivals to 
the Hashimi succession. 'Irak, the main centre of 
previous anti-Umayyad movements, was exhausted, 
and was moreover subject to special Umayyad sur¬ 
veillance. In concentrating their attention on Khu¬ 
rasan, the 'Abbasids were breaking new grounds. 
Their choice was good. An active and warlike Persian 
population, imbued with the religious and military 
traditions of the frontier, was deeply resentful of 
the inequalities imposed by Umayyad rule. The 
Arab army and settlers, half Persianized by long 
residence, were sharply divided among themselves, 
and even during the triumphal progress of Abu 
Muslim diverted their own energies and those of 
the Umayyad governor, Nasr b. Sayyar [q.v.], to 
Arab inter-tribal strife. Soon Abu Muslim was able 
to take Marw, and then, ably seconded by his 
general Kahtaba an Arab of the tribe of 

Tayy, seized all Khurasan from the crumbling 
Umayyad power. From Khurasan the 'Abbasid forces 
advanced to Rayy and then, after defeating a relie¬ 
ving Umayyad army from Kirman, captured Ni- 
hawand. The way was now open to 'Irak. In 132/749 
the 'Abbasid army crossed the Euphrates some 30 
or 40 miles north of Kufa, and engaged and defeated 
another Umayyad army led by Ibn Hubayra [f.t/.]. 
Kahtaba feli on the field of battle, but his son, al- 
Hasan b. Kahtaba, took command, and following 
up the victory, took possession of the city of Kufa. 
Ibrahim al-Imam had fallen into the hands of the 
Caliph Marwan in 130/748, and died shortly after. It 
was therefore his brother, Abu ’l-'Abbas [tf.u.] who 
was hailed as Caliph by thfc Hashimi troops in Kufa 
in 132/749, with the title al-Saffah. The accession 
of the first 'Abbasid Caliph was accompanied by 
the first breach with the revolutionaries, when the 
missionary Abu Salama [?.r.] was put to death in 
obscure circumstances, allegedly for attempting 
to bring about the replacement of the 'Abbasids 
by the 'Alids. Abu Muslim undertook his removal, 
perhaps in return for 'Abbasid acquiescence in the 
death of Sulayman b. Kathlr. Meanwhile another 
'Abbasid army, led by Abu c Awn, advanced from 
Nihawand towards Mesopotamia. In 131/749, 1 ° 
the neighbourhood of Shahrazur, east of the Lesser 
Zab river, he inflicted a crushing defeat on an 
Umayyad army led by c Abd Allah, the son of the 
caliph Marwan. Marwan now himself took the field, 
and marched across the Tigris towards the Greater 
Zab river, to engage the army of Abu 'Awn. The 
latter had meanwhile handed over his command to 
'Abd Allah, the uncle of al-Saffah, who had arrived 
from Kufa with considerable reinforcements. The 
battle of the Greater Zab, in 132/750, sealed the 
'ate of the Umayyad Caliphate. The defeated Mar¬ 


wan fled to Syria, where he tried in vain to organize 
further resistance. The victorious 'Abbasid troops 
advanced through Harran, the residence of Marwan, 
into Syria, occupied Damascus, and then pursued 
Marwan into Egypt, where he was killed and his 
head sent to al-Saffah in Kufa. The authority o 
the new 'Abbasid caliph was now established all 
over the Middle East. 

Much has been written about the historical sig¬ 
nificance of the 'Abbasid revolution, which histo¬ 
rians have rightly seen to be something more than 
a mere change of dynasty. Many nineteenth century 
orientalists, unduly influenced by the racial theories 
of Gobineau and others, saw in the struggle a con¬ 
flict between the Aryanism of Iran and the Semitism 
of Arabia, ending in a victory for the Persians over 
the Arabs, the destruction of what Wellhausen called 
the “Arab Kingdom” of the Umayyads, and the es¬ 
tablishment of a new Iranian Empire under a cloak 
of Persianized Islam. There is at first sight much 
to support this view: the undoubted role of the Per¬ 
sians in the revolution itself, the prominent place 
of Persian ministers and courtiers in the new regime, 
the strong Persian elements in 'Abbasid government 
and culture. It is not surprising to«find some state¬ 
ments to the same effect in the Arabic sources (Cf. 
al-Mas'Odl, Murudf, viii, 292; al-Diahiz.* al-Bavan 
wa *l-Tabyin, iii, 181 and 206; etc.). More recent 
writers have however made important modifications 
in the theories both of Persian victory and of Arab 
defeat. Shi'ism, for long regarded as an expression 
of the “Iranian national consciousness”, was of 
Arab origin, and had its main centre among the 
mixed Arab, Aramaean and Persian population of 
southern 'Irak. It was taken to Persia by Arabs, 
and remained strongest in areas of Arab settlement 
like Kumm. The revolt of Abu Muslim was directed 
against Umayyad and Syrian rather than Arab rule 
as such, and won the support of many Arabs, es¬ 
pecially among the Yemenites. There were many 
Arabs even among its leaders, including the redoubt¬ 
able general Kahtaba. Though racial antagonisms 
no doubt played their part in the movement, and 
though Persians were prominent among the victors, 
they nevertheless served an Arab dynasty, and, as 
the fate of Abu Muslim, Abu Salama and the Bar- 
makids shows, received short shrift if they fell foul 
of their masters. Many high offices under the state 
were at first reserved to Arabs, Arabic was still 
the sole official language, Arabian land remained 
fiscally privileged, and the doctrine of Arab supe¬ 
riority remained strong enough, on the one hand, 
to induce Persians to provide themselves with fa¬ 
bricated Arab pedigrees, on the other to provoke 
the nationalist reaction of the Shu'ubiyya 
What the Arabs had lost was the exclusive right to 
the fruits of power. Persians as well as Arabs came 
to the 'Abbasid court, and the favour of the ruler, 
often expressed in the form of “adoption” into the 
Royal household, rather than pure Arab descent, 
came to be the passport to power and prestige. If 
a term must be set to the Arab Kingdom, it must 
be sought in the gradual cessation of the allowances 
and pensions formerly paid as of right to the Arab 
warriors and their families, and in the rise to power 
of the Turkish guards from the time of al-Mu'tasim. 

The real significance of the 'Abbasid victory must 
be sought in the facts of the change that followed 
it, rather than in dubiously documented hypotheses 
on the movement that produced it. The first and 
most obvious change was the transfer of the centre 
of gravity from Syria to 'Irak, the traditional centre 
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of the great cosmopolitan Empires of the ancient 
Middle East, and of the civilisation to which Toynbee 
has given the name “Syriac”. The first ‘Abbasid 
caliph al-Saffal? set up his capital in the small 
town of HSshimiyya, which he built on the east bank 
of the Euphrates near Kufa. Later he transferred 
the capital to al-Anbar. It was his brother and 
successor, al-Mansur, in many ways the real founder 
of the c Abbasid Caliphate, who established the per¬ 
manent capital of the Empire in a new city on the 
west bank of the Tigris, near the ruins of Ctesiphon 
and at the intersection of several trade-routes. Its 
official name was Madlnat al-Salam, but it is usually 
known by the name of the small town that previously 
occupied the site—Baghdad. 

From this city or its neighbourhood the c Abbasid 
dynasty first ruled, and later reigned, as heads of 
the greater part of the Islamic world for five centuries. 
The period of their sovereignty, covering the great 
epoch of classical Islamic civilisation, may be con¬ 
veniently considered in two parts. The first, from 
132/750 to 334/945, saw the gradual decline of the 
authority of the caliphs and the rise of military 
leaders ruling through their troops. During the 
second, from ca. 334/945 to 656/1258, the caliphs, 
with one exception, retained a purely nominal suze¬ 
rainty, while real power, even in Baghdad itself, 
was exercised by dynasties of secular sovereigns. 

The main events of these two periods will be treated 
under the names of the various caliphs, dynasties, 
places, etc. Here only the broad outline of events 
will be given, and an attempt made to describe the 
main characteristics of each period. 

1. 132/750— 334/945 

The c Abbasid Caliphate in the days following its 
establishment must have seemed very insecure to 
contemporary eyes. Rebels rose against it on every 
side and for a long time every new caliph had to 
face risings in and around even the metropolitan 
province of ‘Irak. In Syria, Arab supporters of the 
deposed Umayyads gave trouble, and found en¬ 
couragement in the growing legend of the SufyanI, 
a messianic figure of the house of Umayya who com¬ 
peted with the ‘Alid pretenders for the support of 
the discontented. The c Alids themselves, temporarily 
disorganised by the frustration of their hopes, and 
kept under close surveillance, were for a time in 
eclipse, but soon reappeared as the most dangerous 
and determined opponents of ‘Abbasid rule. Even 
the Khawaridj remained an active, if minor, op¬ 
position force. Nor were the ostensible supporters 
of the dynasty wholly reliable. In the prevailing 
atmosphere of mistrust, only members of the c Ab- 
bAsid family were appointed to the highest positions 
—but when Abu ’l-‘Abbas al-Saffah died and his 
brother Abu Dja‘far succeeded as Caliph with the 
title al-Mansur, their uncle, ‘Abd Allah b. C A 1 I, 
commanding the troops and raiders on the Byzan¬ 
tine frontier, revolted and proclaimed himself 
caliph, and this serious threat was averted thanks 
in the main to Abu Muslim. There remained the 
problem of Abu Muslim himself and the Hashimiyya. 
The ‘Abbasids, like others before and after them 
who had come to power on the crest of a revolution¬ 
ary movement, soon found themselves faced with 
a conflict between the tenets and objectives of the 
movement on the one hand and the needs of govern¬ 
ment and Empire on the other. The ‘Abbasids chose 
continuity and orthodoxy, and had to face the angry 
disappointment of some of their followers. Abu 
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Salama had already been destroyed. Abu Muslim 
himself was put to death as soon as al-Man$ur 
felt strong enough to dispense with his uncomfort¬ 
able presence. These steps, and the suppression 
of the more consistent wing of the Rawandiyya 
fc.v.J, alienated the extremist following of the 
‘Abbasids, some of whom found an outlet in a series 
of religio-political revolts in Iran, while others later 
joined the ranks of the Isma'ffls, the extremist 
wing of the Fatimid Shi c a that grew up in the course 
of the 2nd/8th and 3rd/9th centuries. At the same time, 
however, the changes reassured the orthodox, thus 
helping al-Mansur to meet the dangers of rebellion 
and foreign war, and during his long and brilliant 
reign, to lay the foundations of ‘Abbasid govern¬ 
ment. In this task, and especially in the elaboration 
of the centralised administrative structure, al- 
Mansur was ably seconded by a family that was to 
play a vital role during the first half century of 
‘Abbasid rule. The Barmakids [q.v .] are usually de¬ 
scribed as Persians, but they were of a very different 
kind from the Khurasanian rebels who followed 
Abu Muslim. Their religion before conversion to 
Islam was neither Zoroastrianism nor any of its 
heresies, but Buddhism, and they belonged to the 
aristocratic, landowning priesthood of the Central 
Asian city of Balkh, an ancient capital whose im¬ 
perial and commercial traditions provided a fund 
of experience to the ruling class of its citizens. It 
was after the foundation of Baghdad that Khalid 
al-Barmaki appeared as the righthand man of al- 
Man$yr, and thereafter he and his descendants 
developed and directed the administration of the 
Empire, until the dramatic and still unexplained 
fall of the Barmakids from power under H&run 
al-Rashid in 187/803. With the transfer of the 
centre of the Empire to the East, the destruction 
of the Arab aristocratic monopoly of high office, and 
the firm establishment in power of the Barmakids, 
Persian influences became stronger and stronger. 
Sasanid Persian models were followed in the court 
and the government, and Persians began to play 
an increasingly important part in both political and 
cultural life. This process of Persianisation continued 
during the reigns of al-Mahdi and al-Hadi; the 
prejudice against the employment of mawali in high 
places gradually disappeared. To replace the wea¬ 
kening bond of Arab nationality the caliphs laid 
increased stress on Islamic orthodoxy and confor¬ 
mity, trying to weld their cosmopolitan Empire 
into a unity based on a common faith and a common 
way of life. Al-Man$ur’s renunciation of the hetero¬ 
dox origins of the ‘Abbasid movement was followed 
under his successors by a deliberate policy of wooing 
the orthodox theologians and makers of opinion, 
and laying a greater stress on the religious element 
in the nature of the authority exercised by the 
caliphs. This policy, when contrasted with the 
dissolute lives led by many of the caliphs and their 
courtiers, often led to charges of hypocrisy, but was 
in the main successful in achieving its object. Mecca 
and Medina were rebuilt, the pilgrimage from ‘Irafc 
organised on a regular basis, and orthodoxy rein¬ 
forced by an inquisitorial persecution of the various 
heretical movements and of Manichaeism, which 
at this time became prominent, under the name of 
Zandaka, as a revolutionary movement of the poorer 
classes (see zindIk). For a time an attempt was 
made to impose the Mu < tazili doctrine, which, if 
H. S. Nyberg’s attractive hypothesis is correct (see 
El 1 al-mu'tazila), was an official ‘Abb&sid at¬ 
tempt at a compromise with the Shi c a. From the 
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time of al-Mutawakkil this attempt was abandoned, 
and thereafter the c Abbasids adhered, formally at 
least, to the most rigid orthodoxy. 

The reign of Harun al-Rashld is generally 
regarded as the apogee of c Abbasid power, but it is 
at this time that the first portents of decline are 
seen. In Persia, the series of religious revolts that 
had followed, the martyrdom of Abu Muslim became 
ever more threatening, and challenged c Abbasid 
authority in the Caspian provinces as well as in 
Khurasan. In the west, ‘Abbasid authority disap¬ 
peared almost completely. Spain had rejected the 
c Abbasids and become independent under an Umay- 
yad prince as far back as 138/756. After the death 
of Yazld b. Hatim, the last effective c Abbasid gover¬ 
nor of North Africa, in. 170/787, independent dynas¬ 
ties arose, first in Morocco and then in Tunisia, and 
the authority of Baghdad was never again asserted 
west of Egypt. The Aghlabids of Tunisia, exercising 
hereditary and independent rule under the nominal 
suzerainty of the caliph, set the pattern for a whole 
series of subsequent local hereditary governorships, 
whose encroachments eventually reduced the ef¬ 
fective sovereignty of the Caliphate to central and 
southern ‘Irak. Another danger-sign showed the 
weakness of the defences of the Empire. By c Ab- 
basid times the frontiers of Islam were more or less 
stabilised. The only foreign wars of any importance 
were with the Byzantines, and even these seem 
to have been of more show than effect. The in¬ 
conclusive campaigns of Harun were the last major 
offensives launched against Byzantium by the Cali¬ 
phate. Thereafter Islam was on the defensive. By¬ 
zantine armies sought out weak points in Syria 
and Mesopotamia, while Khazar invaders entered 
Islamic territory in the Caucasus and Armenia. 
Perhaps the most serious factor of weakness was the 
obscure internal convulsion that culminated in the 
degradation of the Barmakids and the assumption 
by Harun of the reins of power in his own not too 
competent hands. This step seems to have shaken 
the alliance with the Persian aristocratic wing of 
the movement that had brought them to power, 
which the early 'Abbasids had maintained long after 
shedding the more extremist elements. After Harun’s 
death, smouldering conflicts burst into civil war 
between his sons a 1 - A m I n and a 1 - M a 5 m u n. Al- 
Amln’s strength lay mainly in the capital and in c Irak, 
al-Ma 5 mun’s in Persia, and the civil war has been 
interpreted as a national conflict between Arabs 
and Persians, ending in a victory for the latter. 
The same objections can be raised to this explana¬ 
tion as to the corresponding theory concerning the 
< Abbasid revolution itself. The civil war was more 
probably a continuation of the social struggles of 
the immediately preceding period, complicated by 
a regional rather than national conflict between 
Persia and c Irak. Al-Ma 5 mun, relying on eastern 
support, for a while projected the transfer of the 
capital from Baghdad to Marw, but some time after 
his victory wisely decided to return to the Imperial 
city. Thereafter Persian aristocratic and regional 
aspirations found an outlet in local dynasties. In 
205/820 Tahir, the Persian general of al-Ma 5 mun, 
made himself virtually independent in Khurasan, 
and founded a dynasty. His example was followed 
by others, who, while for the most part still re¬ 
cognizing the suzerainty of the caliphs, deprived 
them of all effective authority in most of Persia. 

While the power of the caliphs in the provinces 
was gradually being reduced to the granting of 
diplomas of investiture to the de facto rulers, their 


authority even in c Irak itself was dwindling. A 
spendthrift court and a inflated bureaucracy pro¬ 
duced chronic financial disorder, aggravated by the 
loss of provincial revenues and, subsequently, by 
the exhaustion or loss to invaders of gold and silver 
mines. The caliphs found a remedy in the farming 
out of state revenues, eventually with the local 
governors as tax-farmers. These farmer-governors 
soon became the real rulers of the Empire, the more 
so when tax-farms and governorships were held by 
army commanders, who alone had the force to 
impose obedience. From the time of a 1 -M u c t a s i m 
and a 1 - W a th i k, the caliphs became the puppets of 
their own generals, who were often able to appoint 
and depose them at will. Al-Mu c tasim is usually 
credited with the introduction of the practice of 
using Turks from Central Asia as soldiers and officers, 
and from his time the dominant military caste be¬ 
came mainly Turkish. In 221/836 he built a new 
residence at Samarra, some 60 miles north of Bagh¬ 
dad. Samarra remained the Imperial residence until 
279/892, when al-Mu c tamid returned to Baghdad. 
Its foundation illustrates the growing gulf between 
the caliph and his praetorians on the one hand 
and the people of Baghdad on the other. Its art 
and architecture illustrate the emergence of a new 
ruling caste with different tastes and traditions. 
Under al-Wathik the power of the Turks con¬ 
tinued to grow. A serious attempt to reassert the 
supremacy of the Caliphate was made by his 
successor al-Mutawakkil, who tried to break 
the power of the Turkish guards and to rally 
support against them among the theologians and 
the civil population, whose orthodox fanaticism he 
sought to placate by renouncing and suppressing 
the Mu c tazill doctrines of his predecessors and 
enforcing the regulations against the Christians and 
Jews. The attempt ended in failure. The murder 
of al-Mutawakkil in 247/861 was followed by a 
period of anarchy. During an interval of nine years 
four caliphs succeeded one another, but all were 
helpless in the hands of the Turkish guards, whose 
control of the court and the capital grew firmer, 
while the provinces relapsed into anarchy or, at 
best, autonomy. In Southern c Iral$ a revolt broke 
out among the negro slaves, known as Zandj [tf.u.], 
who worked on the salt marshes near Ba$ra. This 
rapidly developed into a major threat to the Empire. 
The Zandj leader, who displayed brilliant general¬ 
ship, defeated several imperial armies, and was 
able to establish effective control over much of 
Southern c Irak and South West Persia. The lines 
of communication linking Baghdad with Basra, and 
therefore with the Persian Gulf and the trade route 
to the East, were cut, and by 264/877 Zandj parties 
were raiding within 17 miles of Baghdad itself. But 
meanwhile a period of greater stability had begun 
in the capital. The caliph a 1 -M u c tamid, who suc¬ 
ceeded in 256/870, was not a very effective ruler, but 
his brother al-M uwaffak soon became the real 
master of the capital, and during the twenty years 
of his rule did much to restore the failing strength 
of the house of c Abbas. His first task was to restore 
order and stability in Baghdad itself, then to tackle 
the problems presented by the Zandj and by the 
encroachments of provincial leaders, especially the 
Saffarids in Persia and the Tulunids in Egypt and 
Syria. By 269/882 he had expelled the Zandj from 
all their conquests, and in 270/883 finally crushed 
them. Though failing to destroy the Saffarids and 
Tulunids, he did succeed in checking their ambitions, 
and facilitated the task of his successors. On the 
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death of al-Muwaffak in 278/891, he was succeeded 
as real ruler by his son a 1 -M u c t a d i d, who became 
caliph on the death of al-MuHamid in the following 
year. Al-Mu c ta<Jid and his successor al-Muktafl 
were both able and energetic rulers. In Persia and 
Egypt the authority of the Caliphate was for a time 
reasserted, leaving the government free to deal with 
the menace of ShiSsm. now active again in a militant 
and extreme form. After the rise of the c Abbasids 
and the consequent disappearance of the HanafI 
line of pretenders, it was the Fa^imid line of Imams 
who commanded the support of most of the Shi c a. 
After the death of Dja c far al-Sadik in 148/765, 
these split into two groups, one of which, known 
as Isma c !li, inherited many of the functions, doctrines 
and followers of the vanished Hanafiyya. The trans¬ 
formation of the Caliphate in the 8th and 9th cen¬ 
turies from an agrarian, military state to a cosmo¬ 
politan Empire with an intensive commercial and 
industrial life, the growth of large cities and the 
concentration of capital and labour, subjected the 
loose social structure of the Empire to grave strain, 
and engendered widespread discontent. The rapid 
growth of the intellectual life of Islam, and the clash 
of cultures and ideas resulting from outside in¬ 
fluence and internal development, again helped to 
prepare the way for the spread of heretical move¬ 
ments which, in a theocratic society, were the only 
possible expression of moral or material dissent from 
the existing order. The endemic disorders and up¬ 
heavals of the late 9th and early 10th centuries 
brought these strains to breaking point, and the 
caliphs were called upon to deal with a series of 
challenges ranging in form from the revolutionary 
violence of the Karmatians [ q.v .] in Bahrayn, Syria- 
Mesopotamia and Southern Arabia, to the more 
subtle and ultimately more effective criticism of 
peaceful moralists and mystics in Baghdad itself. 
Al-Mu c tadid died after a defeat at the hand of the 
Karmatians, but his successor al-Muktafi managed 
to crush the Karmatian revolt in Syria and Meso¬ 
potamia, and, at the time of his death in 295/908, 
was leading a successful counter-attack against the 
Byzantines, who had sought to exploit the anarchy 
of the Muslim Empire. The Shi c ite danger was 
however far from ended. After a brief struggle for 
power, al-Muktafl was succeeded by his brother a 1 - 
Muktadir, still a boy of 13. During his minority, 
and the long and ineffective reign that followed it, 
the destructive tendencies halted by the regent al- 
Muwaffak and his two successors reappeared. The 
Karmatians resumed their activities, and from their 
bases in Bahrayn threatened the life-lines of the 
Caliphate, while in the west another wing of the 
Isma c ill movement established a Fatimid anti-Cali- 
phate in Tunisia. In North Syria the beduin Ham- 
danid dynasty established itself, while in Persia 
another Shl c ite family, the Buyids, began to build 
a new dynasty that soon threatened even ‘Irak. 
In the capital, growing disorder and confusion cul¬ 
minated in the death of the caliph, while fighting 
his general Mu 5 nis. Under his successors a 1 - K a h i r 
and a 1 - R a d I, the decay of the authority of the 
Caliphate was completed. The event that is usually 
taken to symbolise this process was the grant to 
the governor of c Irak, Ibn Ra 5 ik, of the title amir 
al-umara*— Commander of Commanders. This title, 
apparently intended to assert the primacy of the 
military commander of Baghdad over his colleagues 
elsewhere, served at the same time to give formal 
recognition to the existence of a supreme temporal 
authority, exercising effective political and mili¬ 


tary power, and leaving the caliph only as formal 
head of the state and the faith and representative 
of the religious unity of Islam. In 344/945 came the 
ultimate degradation, when the Buyid Amir MuHzz 
al-Dawla entered Baghdad, and the title of amir 
al-umara 5 , and with it the effective control of the 
city of the caliphs, passed into the hands of a 
Shl c ite dynast. 

Almost two centuries had passed between the en¬ 
thronement of al-Saffah and the arrival of Mu € izz 
al-Dawla. Though most of the period still awaits 
adequate investigation, certain broad lines of deve¬ 
lopment can be discerned. In government, the early 
c Abbasid caliphs continued along the lines of the 
late Umayyads, with far less break in continuity 
than was at one time believed. Certain changes, 
begun under the preceding dynasty, continued at 
an accelerated pace. From an Arab super-shavkh 
governing by the intermittent consent of the Arab 
aristocracy, the caliph became an autocrat, claiming 
a divine origin for his authority, resting it on his 
armed forces, and exercising it through a vast and 
growing bureaucratic organisation. Stronger in this 
respect than the Umayyads, the c Abb&sids were 
nevertheless weaker than the old oriental despots, 
in that they lacked the support of an established 
feudal caste and a priestly hierarchy, and were them¬ 
selves theoretically subject to the Holy Law, of the 
authority of which their office was the supreme em¬ 
bodiment. With the transfer of the capital to the 
East and the entry of increasing numbers of Persians 
into the service of the caliphs, Persian influences 
grew in the court and the administration, which 
was organised in a series of diwans [q.v.] or ministries, 
under the supreme control of the wazir [tf.v.]. Pro¬ 
vincial government was carried on jointly by the 
amir [ q.v .] (Governor) and c dmil [q.v.] (financial 
administrator), under the general surveillance of 
the capital, exercised through the agents of the 
sahib al’barid (Director of Posts and Intelligence) 
(see barid). In the army the Arab element gradually 
lost its importance, and the pensions formerly paid 
to Arabs were discontinued except for serving sol¬ 
diers. The core of the early ‘Abbasid army consisted 
of the Khurasanis. a term that is to be understood 
in a regional rather than national sense, and covering 
both Arabs and Persians from Khurasan. In time 
these gave way to the Turkish slave troops, who 
from the time of al-Mu c ta$im onwards became the 
main element in the army and, in consequence, the 
main source of political authority for the various 
amirs and commanders whose power replaced that 
of the caliphs. 

The c Abbasids came to power through a religious 
movement, and sought in religion the basis of unity 
and authority in the Empire they ruled. While broad¬ 
ly successful in this purpose, they had throughout 
to contend with a series of religious opposition move¬ 
ments, and with the mistrust or reserve of the more 
conscientious elements among the Sunni religious 
leaders. 

The political breakdown of the 9th and 10th 
centuries, resulting in the fragmentation of power 
in the Empire as a whole and the decline and even¬ 
tual collapse of authority in the capital, had no 
immediate ill-effects on the economic and cultural 
life of the Caliphate. The c Abbasid accession had been 
followed by a great economic revival, based on the 
exploitation of the resources of the Empire through 
industry and trade, and the development of a vast 
network of trade relations both within the Empire 
and with the world outside. These changes brought 
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important social consequences. The Arab warrior 
caste was deposed, and replaced by a ruling class 
of landowners and bureaucrats, professional soldiers 
and literati , merchants and men of learning. The 
Islamic town was transformed from a garrison city 
to a market and exchange, and in time to the centre 
of a flourishing and diversified urban culture. The 
literature, art, theology, philosophy and science of 
the period is examined elsewhere (in individual 
articles). Here it need only be remarked that this 
was the classic age of Islam, when a new, rich and 
original civilisation, bom of the confluence of many 
races and traditions, came to maturity. 

2. 334 / 945 — 656/1258 

During the long period from the Buyid occupation 
of Baghdad to the conquest of the city by the Mon¬ 
gols, the Caliphate became a purely titular insti¬ 
tution, representing the headship of Sunni Islam, 
and acting as legitimating authority for the nume¬ 
rous secular rulers who exercised effective sovereignty, 
both in the provinces and in the capital. The caliphs 
themselves, except for a brief revival towards the 
end, were at the mercy of the secular rulers, who 
appointed and deposed them at will, and only one 
of them, al-Na$ir, has left any mark on history. 
The appointment of Ibn Ra’ik as amir al-umara 3 
was the first of a long series, and marked the formal 
recognition of the office of secular sovereign. The 
main history of the period will be found in the 
articles on the various dynasties that held it. 

In the second quarter of the 10th century a number 
of princes of the Shi'ite Persian house of Buya (or 
Buwayh), originating in the highlands of Daylam, 
extended their rule over most of western Persia, 
and forced the caliphs to grant them legal recog¬ 
nition. In 334/945 the Buyid prince Mu c izz al-Dawla 
entered Baghdad, and wrung from the caliph al- 
Mustakfl the title of amir al-umara*. For over a 
century the caliphs were compelled to submit to 
the final humiliation of accepting these ShPite mayors 
of the palace as absolute masters. Despite their 
Shl'ism, the Buyids made no attempt to install an 
c Alid caliph—the twelfth Imam of the Ithna^asharl 
Shl c a had disappeared some 70 years earlier—but 
gave outward homage to the c Abb 3 sids, retaining 
them as an orthodox cover for their own power and 
an instrument of their policy in the Sunni world. 
It was from the extremist Shl c a that the real threat 
to the ‘Abbasids came. In 356/969 the Ismael! 
Fatimids from Tunisia conquered Egypt, and were 
soon able to extend their power into Syria and 
Arabia. For the first time a powerful independent 
dynasty rilled in the Middle East that did not re¬ 
cognize even the titular authority of the ‘AbbSsids, 
but on the contrary founded a Caliphate of their 
own, challenging the < Abbasids for the headship of 
the whole Islamic world. The political and military 
power of the Fatimids was supported by an elaborate 
religious organisation, commanding a multitude of 
agents, propagandists and sympathisers in the c Ab- 
basid dominions, and also by a skilful economic 
policy aimed at diverting the Eastern trade from 
the Persian Gulf to the Red Sea, and thus at the 
same time strengthening Egypt and weakening HrSfc. 
(See B. Lewis, The Fatimids and the Route to India, 
Istanbul Iktisat Fak. Mecm., 1950, 355-6o). It is 
indeed arguable that the diversion of Shi'ite energies 
due to the predominance of the Buyids in the East 
was one of the factors that saved the ‘Abbasid Cali¬ 
phate from extinction, at this time (see H. A. R. 


Gibb, The Caliphate and the Arab- States, in History 
of the Crusades , Univ. of Pennsylvania Press, vol. i.). 

In time the Buyid Empire broke up into a number 
of smaller states, under Buyid and other rulers, while 
in Persia the power of a new dynasty, the Sel&uks, 
was steadily growing. By the middle of the nth 
century Buyid power was at an end, and a Turkish 
general called al-BasasIri was able to occupy Bagh¬ 
dad and proclaim the khufba in the name of the 
FSfimid caliph. This brief episode was the high 
water mark of Fatimid power. In 447/1055 the 
Seldjuk Tughrll-beg entered Baghdad, and had 
himself proclaimed as Sultan. This title is often 
attributed by the chroniclers to earlier rulers who 
exercised a sovereignty not greatly different from 
that of the Seldjufcs. The Seldjufc sultans of Baghdad 
appear however to be the first to have used the title 
officially and inscribed it on their coins. In effect 
the Seldjufc Great Sultanate, which lasted about a 
century, was the logical development of the office 
of amir al-umara*, and the title has remained in 
use ever since for the holder of supreme secular power. 
The Seldjuks brought several important changes. 
Unlike their predecessors they were Turks and Sun¬ 
nis, and with their advent the power of the Turks, 
that had been growing intermittently since the time 
of al-Mu c tasim, was finally established. By now the 
Turks in the Middle East were no longer all slave 
or freed soldiers, imported from Central Asia; whole 
clans of free, nomadic Turks began to migrate west¬ 
wards, playing an increasingly important role and 
in time changing the ethnic configuration of the 
Middle East. The replacement of a Shl c i by a Sunni 
ruler increased the prestige though not the power 
of the caliphs, as did also the extension of the rule 
of the central government, and therefore of the 
nominal sovereignty of the caliphs, over many 
hitherto independent lands. The period of the Sel- 
djuks, and of the Seldjukid and Atabeg dynasties 
that followed the break-up of the Great Sultanate, 
brought two major changes. One was the regulari- 
sation of the economic and social changes that had 
been taking place in the preceding period, and the 
elaboration of a new social and fiscal order of quasi- 
feudal character; the other was the campaign against 
the Shl c ite menace, both on the political and mili¬ 
tary level through the suppression of Shi c ite dynasties 
and movements, and on the intellectual level through 
the creation of a network of madrasas [tf.v.] to serve 
as centres for the formulation and defence of Sunni 
orthodoxy against the Shl'ite propagandists. Both 
changes encountered a vigorous reaction in the form 
of the Assassins (see nizaris), an active and ener¬ 
getic revolutionary movement that rose from the 
ruins of the Fatimid da^wa and offered a bitter and 
sustained challenge to Seldjuk rule and Sunni or¬ 
thodoxy. The Assassins ultimately failed, and there¬ 
after Shl c ism was never again a major political fac¬ 
tor until the rise of the Safawids. 

After the break-up of the Great Sultanate, e IrSk 
fell under the domination of a local dynasty of Sel- 
djufc princes, the last of whom was Tughrfl II 
( 573 - 59 o/ii 77 -ii 94 )* The collapse of his power and 
the absence of any alternative enabled the c Abbasid 
caliph a 1 - N a 5 i r to make a final attempt to restore 
the lost authority of the Caliphate. The moment 
was favourable—of the two major dynasties of the 
Middle East, the Ayyubids in Egypt and Syria were 
preoccupied with the struggle against the Crusaders, 
the Kh w arizm-shah in the East with his wars 
against other Turkish dynasties and then against the 
Mongols. In this power vacuum, al-Na§ir attempted 
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to create a kind of State of the Church for the Cali¬ 
phate in Baghdad and c Iral$, and to buttress his 
authority by seeking popular support through the 
futuwwa [ q.v .] organisations and making adroit use 
of pro- c Alid sentiment. It was however only the 
diversion of their energies to meet the Mongol 
threat in the East that saved him from destruction 
by the Kh w arizm-shahs. Al-Nasir’s successors were 
weak and incompetent, and when the Mongol general 
Hulaku, having already conquered Persia, appeared 
before Baghdad in 656/1258, the last caliph al-Mus- 
t a c 5 i m was unable to offer any serious resistance. 

The Mongol conquest of Baghdad and the des¬ 
truction of the Caliphate are usually described as 
a major catastrophe in the history of Islam. Cer¬ 
tainly they mark the end of an epoch—not only in 
the outward forms of government and sovereignty, 
but in Islamic civilisation itself, which after the 
transformation wrought by the great wave of Tatar 
invasion flows in new channels, different from those 
of the preceding centuries. But the immediate moral 
effects of the destruction of the Caliphate have been 
overrated. The Caliphate had long ceased to exist as 
an effective institution, and the Mongols did little 
more than lay the ghost of something that was al¬ 
ready dead. To the real organs of temporal power 
the Mongol invasions made little difference, the only 
change being that the Sultanate now began to ac¬ 
quire de jure recognition, and sultans began to arro¬ 
gate to themselves titles and prerogatives formerly 
reserved to the caliphs. 

The c Abbasid Caliphs of Egypt 

The establishment by Baybars of an c Abbasid 
shadow-Caliphate in Cairo in 659/1261 has been 
explained by R. Hartmann as follows: the disappea¬ 
rance of the Caliphate in Baghdad created a political 
vacuum, affecting not so much the theologians as 
the secular rulers, who still felt the need for a legi¬ 
timating authority. Abu Numayy, the Sharif of 
Mecca, gave formal recognition to the Haf§id ruler 
of Tunisia Abu c Abd Allah, who had assumed the 
title of caliph, with the regnal name of al-Mustan§ir, 
in 650/1253. This assumption, made before the fall 
of Baghdad, was not in the Sunni juristic sense of 
the word caliph, but in that of North Africa, con¬ 


ditioned by Almohad claims and practices. It ac¬ 
quired a new value from Abu Numayy’s recognition, 
confirmed by Mamluk action in sending a report 
on the victory of c Ayn Djalut to Abu c Abd Allah 
and addressing him as amir al-mu'minin —Com¬ 
mander of the Faithful. Baybars, stronger than his 
predecessor, preferred not to give this recognition 
to a powerful and possibly dangerous neighbour, 
and instead solved the problems of legitimacy and 
continuity by installing an 'Abbasid refugee as 
caliph in Cairo, with the same regnal name of al- 
Mustan§ir. 

For the next two and a half centuries a line of 
‘AbbSsids succeeded one another as nominal caliphs 
under the rule of the Mamluk Sultans in Cairo. Ex¬ 
cept for a brief interval in 815/1412, when the caliph 
al-Musta c in became a stop-gap ruler for six months 
in the course of a feud between rival claimants to 
the Sultanate, the caliphs in Cairo were completely 
helpless and powerless, being in effect little more 
than minor court pensioners with purely ceremonial 
duties to perforin on the accession of a new sultan. 
Attempts by the Mamluk sultans to use their c Ab- 
basid proteges as a means of gaining recognition 
in other Muslim countries met with some limited 
success, notably in India and in the Ottoman Empire 
where Bayezld I applied to the Cairo caliph in 1394 
for a diploma granting him the title of sultan. But 
the Ottoman view of the Cairo Caliphate is perhaps 
best expressed by the 15th-century historian Yazldjt- 
oghlu C A 1 I, who in describing the role of the patriarch 
at the Byzantine court calls him “the caliph of the 
Christians”—a comparison that is far nearer the 
truth than the more common one between the 
caliph and the Pope (cf. P. Wittek, in BSOS, 1952, 

649 f-). 

In 1517 the last caliph al-Mutawakkil was deposed 
by Selim I, the Ottoman conquerer of Syria and 
„ Egypt, and the c Abbasid shadow-Caliphate abolished. 
A story that al-Mutawakkil transferred his title to 
Selim, and through him, to the Ottoman house, was 
first published by Mouradgea d’Ohsson in 1788 
(Tableau girUral de TEmpire Ottoman, i, 269-70), 
and thereafter won wide acceptance. Barthold how¬ 
ever showed this story to be completely without 
foundation, and it is now generally rejected by 
scholars [see khalIfaI. 
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GENEALOGICAL TABLE OF THE ’’ABBASID CALIPHS OF BAGHDAD 

c Abbas b. c Abd al-Muttalib 

I 

c Abd Allah 

I 

C A 1 I 


Muhammad 


c Abd Allah 


c Isa 


Sulayman 


Ibrahim 


i. al-Saffah 


2. al-Mansur 

I 

3. al-Mahdl 


m 

4. al-Hadl 


5. al-Rashid 


al-Man?ur 


Ibrahim 


6. al-Amln 


7. al-Ma 3 mun 


8. al-Mu c ta$im 


Muhammad 9. al-Wathik 

I I 

12. al-Musta'in 14. al-Muhtadl 


10. al-Mutawakkil 


11. al-Munta$ir 13. al-Mu c tazz 15. al-Mu c tamid al-Muwaffak 

I , I 

Ibn al-Mu c tazz 16. al-Mu c tadid 


17. al-Muktafl 

I 

22. al-Mustakfl 


18. al-Muktadir 


• w 

al-Ra^I 21. al-Muttakl 

I 

25. al-Kadir 

I ' 

26. al-Ka 5 im 

I 

Muhammad Phakhlrat al-Din 

I 

27. al-Muktadi 

I 

28. al-Mustazhir 


19. al-Rahir 


23. al-Muti c 

I 

24. al-Ta 5 i c 


29. al-Mustarshid 

I 

30. al-Rashid 


31. al-Muktafl 

I 

32. al-Mustandiid 

I 

33. al-MustadI c 

I 

34. al-Nasir 

I 

35. al-?ahir 


36. al-Mustan$ir 

I 

37. al-Musta^im 


al-Mustan§ir 
(caliph in Egypt) 


GENEALOGICAL TABLE OF THE C ABBASID CALIPHS IN EGYPT 
(after Khalil Edhem, Diiwel-i islamiye, p. 21) 

al-Musta$hir 


al-Mustarshid 


al-Rashid 


Ahmad 

• 

I 

4. al-Wathik I 


Abu Bakj 

I 

c Ali 

I 

al-Hasan 
I 

2. al-Hakim I 


3. al-Mustakfl I 


I ~~ 5. al-Hakim II 

8. al-Mu c ta$im 9. al-Wathik II 


6. al-Mu c tadid I 

I 

7. al-Mutawakkil I 


al-Muktafl 

1 

al-Mustandiid 

I 

al-Mustadl 3 

l 

al-Nasir 

I 

al-?ahir 


• 

al-Mustan§ir 1. al-Mustansir 
(caliph 
in Bagdad) 


10. al-Musta c In 11. al-Mu c ta<lid II 12. al-Mustakfl II 13. al-Ka’im 14. al-Mustandjid 

I 

15. al-Mutawakkil II 

I 

16. al-Mustamsik 

I 

17. al-Mutawakkil III 

According to others, the second Caliph, al-Hakim I, was descended directly from al-Rashid in the following 
manner; al-I^§kim b. C A 1 I b. Abl Bakr b. al-IIusayn b. al-RSshid. 
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C ABBASID CALIPHS IN EGYPT 

al-Mustansir billah Abu * 1 -Kasim Ahmad. 

al-Hakim bi-Amr Allah Abu l- c Abbas Ahmad. 

al-Mustakfl billah Abu ’ 1 -Rabl c SulaymSin. 

al-Wathik billfih Abu Ishafc Ibrahim. 

al-Hakim bi-Amr Allah Abu T> c Abbas Ahmad. 

al-Mu c tadid billah Abu ’ 1 -Fath Abu Bakr. 

al-Mutawakkil c ala ’llah Abu c Abd Allah Muhammad .... 
al-Mu c tasim (al-Musta^im) billah Abu Yahya Zakariyya 5 . 

al-Mutawakkil < ala*’llah (second time). 

al-Wathik billah ( Umar. 

al-Mu c ta§im billah (second time). 

al-Mutawakkil c ala ’llah (third time). 

al-Musta^n billah Abu ’ 1 -Fadl al- e Abbas. 

al-Mu c ta<lid billah Abu ’ 1 -Fath Dawud. 

al-Mustakfi billah Abu ' 1 -Rabi c Sulayman. 

al-Ka 5 im bi-Amr Allah Abu 1 -Baka 3 Hamza. 

al-Mustandjid billah Abu ’ 1 -Mahasin Yusuf. 

al-Mutawakkil c ala ’llah Abu ’l- c Izz c Abd al- c Aziz. 

al-Mustamsik billah Abu ’ 1 -Sabr Ya c kub. 

al-Mutawakkil c ala ’llah Muhammad. 

al-Mustamsik billah (second time; as representative of his son al-Mutawakkil) 
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1497 

1508-9 

1516-17 


The sources for the history of the ‘Abbasid Cali¬ 
phate are too numerous for anything more than 
a general statement to be possible. A fuller dis- 
cussioA of the literature will be found in J. Sauvaget, 
Introduction a Vhistoire du monde musulman, Paris 
1943, 126 ff., and of the historians in D. S. Mar- 
goliouth, Lectures on Arabic Historians, Calcutta 
1930 (cf. ta’rIkh). The first group to be considered 
are the chroniclers. While a large proportion of these 
have been published, especially for the earlier 
period, surprisingly little use has been made of them, 
and most of the c Abbasid period still awaits its 
monographers. Still less attention has been paid to 
the adab literature, perhaps the best expression of 
the outlook and attitude of the secular literate 
classes who administered the Empire, and a fruit¬ 
ful source of historical information. Travel and 
geography, poetry, theology and law all have an 
important contribution to make to historical know¬ 
ledge, and except for the first two, have been little 
used. To the vast Muslim literature may be added 
the smaller but still valuable literatures of the Chris¬ 
tians and Jews, in Arabic, Syriac, Hebrew, and some 
other languages. Finally, there remains archeology. 
A useful summary and bibliography of archeological 
work will be found in the above-mentioned book 
of Sauvaget. 

No general history of the c Abbasids has been pro¬ 
duced for many years, and the reader must still 
have recourse to early and out-of-date works like 
G. Weil, Geschichte der Chalifen 5 vols., Mannheim- 
Stuttgart 1846-62; idem, Geschichte der islamischen 
Vbiker, Stuttgart 1866 (abridged English translation 
by S. Khuda Bukhsh, Calcutta 1914); A. Muller, Der 
Islam im Morgen- und Abendland, 2 vols. Berlini885- 
7; W. Muir, The Caliphate, its Rise Decline and Fall, 
revised by T. H. Weir, Edinburgh 1915 and 1924. 
More recent but more summary treatments are given 
by P. K. Hitti, History of the Arabs , London 1937 
and later editions; C. Brockelmann, Geschichte der 
islamischen Vbiker und Staaten, Munich-Berlin 1939 
{English and French translations); Gaudefroy- 
Demombynes and Platonov, Le monde musulman 
et byzantin jusqu'aux Croisades, Paris 1931; Ch. 
Diehl and G. Margais, Le monde oriental de 395 a 
1081, Paris 1936. Many interesting and provocative 
ideas on the nature of the c Abbasid state and society 


will be found in A. J. Toynbee, A study of history, 
London 1934 ff. 

Only the accession and the first few reigns have 
been monographed in any detail. On the c Abbasid 
revolution Van Vloten and Wellhausen are mentioned 
in the article. Th. Noldeke’s OrientaXische Skizzen 
Berlin 1892 (English translation by J. S. Black, 
London 1892), includes studies on al-Mansur, the 
Zandi rising, and the Saffarids. The most valuable 
work to date on the early c Abbasid period will be 
found in the studies of F. Gabrieli (al-Amln, al- 
Ma’mun) and S. Moscati (Abu Muslim, al-Mahdl, 
al-Hadi), which, with other monographs, will be 
found listed under the appropriate articles. For two 
studies by S. Moscati on particular problems con¬ 
nected with the c Abbasid victory see II “ Tradimento ” 
di Wasit, Museon 1951, 177-86, and Le massacre 
des Umay fades, ArO 1951, 88-115. Reference may 
also be made to Nabia Abbott, Two queens of Baghdad, 
Chicago 1937, dealing with the mother and wife 
of Harun al-Rashid and giving a description of some 
aspects of court life, and A. F. Rifa c I, c Asr al- 
Ma'mun, Cairo 1927. The period from 892 to 946 
has been studied in great detail by H. Bowen, The 
life and times of c Alt ibn < Isa, Cambridge 1928. 
This must now be supplemented by an important 
additional source—the Akhbar al-Radi wa l-Muttaki 
of al-Suli (ed. J. H. Dunne, Cairo 1935; annotated 
French translation by M. Canard, 2 vols. Algiers 
*946-50). Two important works of a more general 
character deal with the middle period: A. Mez, Die 
Renaissance des Islams, Heidelberg 1922 (English 
translation by S. Khuda Bukhsh and D. S. Margo- 
liouth, London 1938), and *Abd al- c Az!z al-Duri, 
Studies on the economic life of Mesopotamia in the 
10th century, (in Arabic), Baghdad 1948. Reference 
may also be made to general works in Arabic by 
Ahmad Amin, C A. C A. Durl, IJasan Ibrahim Hasan 
and others. 

On the Cairo Caliphate see R. Hartmann, Zur 
Vor geschichte des C A bbasidischen Schein-Chaliphates 
von Cairo, Abhandlungen der deutschen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, Phil.-hist. Kl. 1947 , 
nr. 9, Berlin 1950, and Annemarie Schimmel, Kalif 
und Kadi im spatmittelalterlichen Agypten, WI, 1943 , 
3-27. (B. Lewis) 

c ABBASID ART [see sAmarra] 
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al-ABBASIYYA — C ABD 


al-ABBASIYYA, old town of Ifrlkiya 
(Tunisia), three miles to the S.E. of al-Kayrawan. 
It was also known by the name of Kasr al-Aghaliba 
and al-Ka$r al-Kadim. It was built by Ibrahim b. 
al-Aghlab, the founder of the Aghlabid dynasty, in 
184/800, the same year in which he was appointed 
amir of Ifrlkiya, after the revolt of some leaders of 
the Arab dxund. He gave his foundation the name al- 
c Abbasiyya in honour of the c Abbasids, his masters. 
The town contained baths, inns, silks and a Friday- 
mosque with a minaret of cylindrical form, built 
of bricks and adorned by small columns arranged in 
seven storeys. After the example of the great 
mosque of Rayrawan, a maksura of carved wood, 
adjoining the mifirab, was reserved to the amir and 
high dignitaries. The town had several gates, the 
following being the most important: Bab al-Rahma 
(of Mercy), Bab al-Hadid (of Iron), Bab Ghalbun 
(attributed to al-Aghlab b. c Abd Allah b. al-Aghlab, 
relative and minister of Ziyadat Allah I) and Bab 
al-Rih (of Wind)—all these in the east; and Bab 
al-Sa c ada (of Happiness), to the west. In the middle 
of the town there was a large square called al-Maydan 
(Hippodrome), where the parades and reviews ( c ard) 
of the troops took place. Not far away was the palace 
of al-Rusafa, recalling by its name those of Damas¬ 
cus and Baghdad. It was in this palace that Ibrahim 
I received the ambassadors of Charlemagne who 
came to ask for the relics of St. Cyprian and delivered 
the gifts destined for the caliph Harun al-Rashid. 
It was also there that the truce ( hudna) of ten years 
and the exchange of prisoners was arranged with 
the envoys of Constantine, patrician of Sicily (189/ 
805). Many other embassies also of the Franks, By¬ 
zantines and Andalusians, were received there by 
subsequent Aghlabid rulers. From its foundation, 
al- c Abbasiyya had a mint ( dar al-darb) where gold 
dinars and silver dirhams , bearing the town’s name, 
were coined. An official factory of textiles (tiraz) 
produced the robes of honour ( khiV-a ) and the stan¬ 
dards. Under the successors of Ibrahim I, al- c Ab- 
basiyya was provided with monuments of public 
and private utility. Abu Ibrahim Ahmad built a 
large reservoir (sahridf or faskiyya) of which impor¬ 
tant remains have been preserved. The basin had 
an abundant supply of water, which was carried to 
Kayrawan in the summer, when the cisterns of the 
capital were exhausted.—The town of Rakkada, 
founded in 264/877 by Ibrahim II, some miles further 
to the south, replaced al- c Abbasiyya as residence. 
Al- c Abbasiyya sank to the level of a township, in¬ 
habited by mawali and tradesmen, but continued 
to exist in a modest way until the Hilalian in¬ 
vasion (middle of the 5th/nth century) when it 
disappeared for good. A cursory excavation, in 1923, 
of the hill (tell) where al- c Abbasiyya was situated, 
brought to light many potsherds belonging to the 
Aghlabid period. This white pottery with large black, 
green and blue decoration was no doubt inspired by 
oriental models coming from ‘Irak (Samarra, Rakka) 
and Egypt (Fustat). It is worth mentioning that al- 
‘Abbasiyya was the birth-place of several scholars, 
notably of Abu ’l- c Arab [tq.v .] Muh. b. Ahmad b. 
Tamim, first historian of al-Kayrawan (d. 333/945). 

Bibliography : Baladhuri. Futuh. 234; Bakrl, 
al-Masalik (de Slane), 24; IdrisI (de Goeje, Des- 
criptio al Magribi), 65-7; Ibn Hdhari, al-Bayan 
al-Mughrib, Leiden 1948, I, 84; Desvergers, Hist 
de VAfr. et de la Sicilie (transl. of Ibn Khaldun), 
Paris 1841, 86-8; G. Mar^ais, Manuel de VArt 
Musulman , Paris 1926, I, 40. 

(H. H. Abdul-Wahab) 
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al- c ABBASIYYA [see tubna] 

<ABD is the ordinary word for “slave” in Arabic 
of all periods (the usual plural in this sense is < abid, 
although the Kur 5 an has Hbdd: xxiv, 32), more 
particularly for “male slave”, “female slave” being 
ama (pi. itna*). Both words are of old Semitic stock; 
Biblical Hebrew uses them in the same meaning. 
Classical Arabic also expresses the idea of “slave”, 
in the singular of both genders and in the collective, 
by the generic term rakik, which however is not 
found in the Kur’an. On the other hand, the Kur 5 an 
frequently uses the term rakaba, literally “neck, 
nape of the neck”, and, still more frequently, the 
periphrasis md malakat aymdnukum (-hum), “that 
which your (their) right hands possess”. The c abd an 
mamluk aH of xvi, 75 is to be regarded in the light 
of this formula: it should properly be rendered “a 
slave, who is (himself) a piece of property”. Hence, no 
doubt, the development in the classical language of 
mamluk as a noun meaning “slave” (later also “ex- 
slave”). In the course of the history of Arabic, as of 
other languages, various vicissitudes have been under¬ 
gone by euphemisms literally denoting “boy, girl” or 
“manservant, maidservant”: fata (fem. fatal), which 
is Kur 5 anic, ghulam for “male slave”, djariya for 
“female slave”, both very common, wa$if particularly 
for men (the fem. wasifa is also found), and khadim 
particularly for women (also, at an early date, for 
“eunuch”). Both these last have in some countries 
finally come to mean “negro, negress”. Another term 
sometimes used for “slave” is asif^properly “captive”. 

The abstract “slavery” is expressed by rikk or 
by a derivative of ^abd, such as c ubudiyya. The 
“master” is sayyid; he may also be referred to as 
“patron” (mawla) or, in legal parlance, “owner” 
(malik). The opposite of slave, “free man or woman”, 
is hurr (fem. hurra ). 

Turkish has, as equivalents for “slave”, kul or 
hole , as well as loan-words from Persian: bende, 
and from Arabic: esir (asir), gulam (ghulam) for the 
masculine, cariye (diariya) and halaylk (khalaHh, 
properly “creatures”) for the feminine. Besides banda , 
Persian has ghulam for the masculine and keniz 
for the feminine. 

1. Before Islam 

Slavery was practised in pre-Islamic Arabia, as 
in the remainder of the ancient and early mediaeval 
world. But it must be admitted that the sparse and 
controversial data available to us for the pre- 
Islamic period are insufficient to provide reliable 
answers to most of the problems presented by the 
institution. It may be allowed that, immediately 
before the Hijra, the great majority of slaves in 
western Arabia, a plentiful commodity at Mecca, 
by whose sale merchants grew rich ( c Abd Allah b. 
Djud c an [q.v.]; cf. Lammens, La Mecque. ..., Beirut 
1924, passim ), were coloured people of Ethiopian 
origin (Ijabasha). Some of them must have formed 
the nucleus of the Ahabish, the Meccan militia 
(Lammens, JA, 1916 = VArabie occidentale avant 
Vhdgire, Beirut, 1928, pp. 237-293). Bilal, the first 
muezzin of Islam, was one such slave. There were 
some white slaves of foreign race, far less numerous, 
who were no doubt brought by Arab caravaneers 
(slave-dealers as far back as the Bible story of 
Joseph), or were the product of beduin captures 
(legend of the Persian Salman Pak). Finally, there 
are no objective grounds for denying the existence 
of Arab slaves, although the ransoming of captives 
among nomad tribes was a matter of common prac- 
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tice. We have the example of the Kalbite Zayd b. 
IJaritha, who became the adopted son of Muhammad: 
a valuable example, even if it has been touched up 
in the manner of Tradition (see the decision attri¬ 
buted to c Umar, infra , as plausible evidence pointing 
the same way). We have, however, nothing conclusive 
on the existence of enslavement for debt or the sale 
of children by their families: the late and rare ac¬ 
counts of such occurrences {A shani 2 . iii, 97; xix, 
4) show them to be abnormal. 

It would moreover be unwise to stretch the scanty 
information we have on the condition of slaves in 
the Hi'djaz before Islam, to fit every locality £nd every 
social division. Nomads and sedentaries, in parti¬ 
cular, may have shown evidence of quite a different 
attitude, even in those days: we shall come to the 
modern period later. The abiding scorn of slave an¬ 
cestry, even if only on the mother’s side, the satire 
aimed at the man who marries a captive girl (G. 

Jacob, A Itarab . Beduinenleben, Berlin 1897, pp. 137-8, 
213; Bichr Far£s, L'honneur chez Us Arabes avant 
VIslam, Paris 1932, p. 71) are perhaps characteristic 
of beduin mentality, rather than indicative of the 
general outlook of town-dwellers. The biography in 
literary form of the renowned warrior-poet c Antara, 
son of a beduin and an Ethiopian slave-girl, who has 
to perform dazzling feats of arms before his father 
will consent to legitimize him, is a roman d thtse 
(Lammens, Le berceau de l'I slam, Rome 1914, P* 
299) against disinheriting the children of such unions, 
indeed against keeping them in slavery: proof that 
the question had some immediacy and demanded 
a liberal answer, at any rate in some quarters. 

It is probable that the usual practice of the pre- 
Islamic Arabs was influenced by an ancient Semitic 
distinction between two classes of slave, never per¬ 
haps reduced to a strict legal principle (I. Mendel¬ 
sohn, Slavery in the Ancient Near East, New York, 
1949, pp. 57-8) and never ratified by Muslim law, 
but which has left traces here and there in the code 
of behaviour of Islamicized lands: in contrast with 
the purchased slave (*abd M mamluka tin ), the slave bom 
in his master’s house ( c abd u kinn in ; a term later applied 
to the slave over whom one has full and complete 
rights of ownership) was, in the ordinary course of 
events, unlikely to be sold or otherwise disposed of 
by the master {LA, xvii, 227-8; Djurdjani, Ta'ri- 
fat, kinn ). We are on firmer ground—because the 
practice is expressly condemned in the Ku’ran, xxiv, 
33—in accepting it as fact that in pre-Islamic times 
female slaves were prostituted for the benefit of their 
masters, again in accordance with a Near Eastern 
custom of great antiquity (Mendelsohn, op. cit. p. 54). 

2. The Kor’an. The Religious Ethic 

a.—Islam, like its two parent monotheisms, Ju¬ 
daism and Christianity, has never preached the 
abolition of slavery as a doctrine, but it has followed 
their example (though in a very different fashion) 
in endeavouring to moderate the institution and 
mitigate its legal and moral aspects (for the part 
played in this by Christianity, see M. Bloch, in 
A males, 1947, and Imbert, in Melanges F. de 
Visscher, Brussels, 1949, vol. i). Spiritually, the 
slave has the same value as the free man, and the 
same eternity is in store for his soul; in this earthly 
life, failing emancipation, there remains the fact 
of his inferior status, to which he must piously resign 
himself. 

The Qur’an regards this discrimination between 
human beings as in accordance with the divinely- 


established order of things (xvi, 71, 75; xxx, 28). 
But over and over again, from beginning to end of 
the Preaching, it makes the emancipation of slaves 
a meritorious act: a work of charity (ii, 177; xc, 
13), to which the legal alms may be devoted (ix, 
60), or a deed of expiation for certain felonies (un¬ 
intentional homicide: iv, 92, where “a believing 
slave” is specified; perjury: v, 89; lviii, 3); con¬ 
sent must be readily given to contractual emanci¬ 
pation (xxiv, 33). The unemancipated slave is 
mentioned among those who should be treated 
“kindly” ( %bsan an , iv, 36). Furthermore, his dignity 
as a human being is shown in certain ordinances 
relating to the sexual side of social relationships. 
We have already mentioned the ban on the prosti¬ 
tution of female slaves (xxiv, 33); nobody may 
lawfully enjoy them except their master (xxiii, 6; 
xxxiii, 5o;lxx, 30) or their husband, for legal mar¬ 
riage is open to slaves, male and female. Masters 
have the moral duty to marry off their “virtuous” 
slaves of both sexes (xxiv, 32); if need be it is 
even permissible for Muslim slaves to marry free 
Muslims (ii, 221; iv, 25). The slave-woman who, ob¬ 
taining her master’s consent, which is essential, mar¬ 
ries a free man, is entitled to “a reasonable dowry” 
from her husband. She is obliged to remain faithful 
to him; but if she commits adultery her slave status 
re-emerges in the curious provision that she is liable 
to only one-half of the punishment reserved for the 
free married woman (iv, 25). Finally, the Kur’an 
protects the slave’s life, to some extent, by the law 
of retaliation, but the formula “the free for the free, 
the slave for the slave” (ii, 178) shows clearly how 
in penal matters the principle of inequality is main¬ 
tained. 

Bibliography : R. Roberts, Das Familien, 

Sklaven - Recht im Qoran, Leipzig 1908, 41- 47 ; 

Social Laws of the Qordn, London 1925, 53 £f. 

b.—The more or less official Muslim ethic, expressed 
in the hadlths, follows the line of Kur’anic teaching; 
it even lays perceptible stress on the humanitarian 
tendencies of the latter in the question with which 
we are dealing. Al-Ghazall. in the Ihyd 3 , ed. 1346 
A.H., ii, 195-7 (bukuk al-mamluk) (transl. G.-H. 
Bousquet, AIEO 1952, 423-7) had only to string 
together a number of well-known hadiths to produce 
what amounts to a lecture on ethics for slave-owners, 
illustrated by examples. 

Tradition delights in asserting that the slave’s 
lot was among the latest preoccupations of the Pro¬ 
phet. It has quite a large store of sayings and anec¬ 
dotes, attributed to the Prophet or to his Compa¬ 
nions, enjoining real kindness towards this inferior 
social class. “Do not forget that they are your 
brothers”; at any rate when they are Muslims, 
as some texts specify.—“God has given you the 
right of ownership over them; He could have given 
them the right of ownership over you”. —“God 
has more power over you than you have over them”. 
Thus the master is recommended not to show con¬ 
tempt for his slave; not to say “my slave” but 
“my boy, my servant” ( v . supra), to share his food 
with him, to provide him with clothing similar to 
his own, to set him no more than moderate work, 
not to punish him excessively if he does wrong, 
to forgive him “seventy times a day”, and finally 
to sell him to another master if they cannot get 
on well together. 

Manumission is commended as a happy solution 
in many cases and is suggested as a way for the 
master to make amends for excessive chastisement of 
his slave. It is recommended, in the same category 
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as alms-giving, at the time of an eclipse, and is 
included among the various possible ways of expi¬ 
ating a voluntary breaking of the fast of Ramadan 
(the Kur J an prescribes no more than “the feeding of 
a poor man”: ii, 184). A twofold reward in heaven 
is promised to the man who educates his slavegirl, 
frees her and marries her. A famous hadlth affirms: 
“The man who frees a Muslim (v. 1 . ‘a believer’) 
slave, God will free from hell, limb for limb”. 

It is the duty of the slave, for his part, to give 
loyal service. He is “the shepherd of his master’s 
wealth” and will be asked for an account of it in 
the next world. His reward in paradise will be two¬ 
fold if, in addition to performing the usual religious 
obligations, he has the especial merit of having given 
good advice to his master. 

If the Kur’an and Tradition show a certain 
favouritism towards such slaves as are Muslims, 
another direction is shown in hadiths forbidding the 
keeping of male Arabs in slavery; they invoke a 
decision to this effect said to have been given by 
the caliph c Umar, in favour of disposing of instances 
of slavery against the payment of a ransom, where 
these were the result of “pre-Islamic practices” (see 
especially Ibn Sallam, K. al-Amwal , pp. 133-4). 

Bibliography : Wensinck, Handbook , s.v. 

SLAVES. 

3. Fikh 

Under the heading of fikh properly so-called, we 
shall have recourse to the main provisions agreed 
on by the great Sunni schools. Thereafter we shall 
note very briefly some typical solutions adopted by 
Imam! Shi c ism. 

a.—Apart from the occasionally operative distinct¬ 
ion between Muslim and non-Muslim slaves, Muslim 
law recognizes only one category of slaves, regardless 
of their ethnic origin or the source of their condition. 
The institution is kept going by only two lawful 
means: birth in slavery or capture in war, and even 
of these the latter is not applicable to Muslims, since 
though they may remain enslaved they cannot be 
reduced to slavery. Legally therefore, the only Mus¬ 
lim slaves are those bom into both categories or who 
were already slaves at the time of their conversion 
to Islam. Their number tends to diminish both 
through emancipation, particularly recommended 
in such cases, and through the following provision: 
whereas the usual principle of Muslim law is that 
the child assumes at birth his mother’s status, free 
or slave, an exception, of all the more importance in 
view of its wide application, is made in favour of 
the child bom of a free man and a female slave be¬ 
longing to him; such a child is regarded as free-bom 
(otherwise he would be his father’s slave). What 
this amounts to is that slavery could scarcely con¬ 
tinue to exist in Islam without the constantly renewed 
contribution of peripheral or external elements, 
either directly captured in war or imported commer¬ 
cially, under the fiction of the Holy War, from for¬ 
eign territory ( dar al-barb). 

It is pleasing to see that in the eyes of Muslim 
jurists slavery is an exceptional condition: “The 
basic principle is liberty” ( al-a?l huwa ’ l-hurriyya ). 
Consequently, for the majority of them, the pre¬ 
sumption is in favour of freedom; on the whole they 
have come down on the side of regarding as free 
the foundling {lakit) whose origin remains unknown. 
But it may fairly be stated that, despite the strict¬ 
ness professed by certain doctors of the law, the 
fifih has never evolved an adequately clear system 


of sanctions to suppress the kidnapping or sale of 
free persons, Muslim or non-Muslim. Still less do 
we see any positive denunciation of the practice 
of castrating young slaves, although it was con¬ 
demned in principle. 

b.—On the juridico-religious level, the slave has a 
kind of composite quality, partaking of the nature 
both of thing and of person. Considered as a thing, 
he is subject to the right of ownership—indeed it 
is in this thbt the strict definition of slavery lies— 
exercised by a man or woman, and he may be the 
object of all the legal operations proceeding from 
this position: sale, gift, hire, inheritance and so 
on. In this respect he is “a mere commodity” ( sil c a 
min al-sila c ). In the various classes of property 
distinguished by the fikh, he generally ranks with 
the animals and his lot is like theirs: the new-born 
slave, for instance, is the “fruit” (ghalla) of his 
mother, like the young of cattle, and belongs to her 
master; in the theoretical treatises on public law, 
the muhtasib is given the duty of ensuring that mas¬ 
ters treat their slaves and their animals properly. 
The slave may (as among the Romans and in Christ¬ 
ian Europe) belong to two or more owners at the 
same time: he is then said to be “held in common” 
(mushtarak) ; such joint ownership gives rise to some 
extremely complex legal positions, which provide 
abundant material for the casuistry of the doctors. 
Again, it should be noted that the law lays down 
the amount of the reward which may be claimed 
by the one who restores a runaway slave ( abik) 
to his master. 

Yet the slave, even from the point of view of the 
right of ownership, of which he is the object, is not 
always treated exactly like other property. MalikI law, 
for example, allows, in towns where it is the custom¬ 
ary usage, an automatic guarantee of three days, 
at the expense of the seller of the slave, against 
any “faults” ( c uyub ) in the latter (one year in the 
case of madness or leprosy). The fact that a master 
may legally have sexual relations with his female 
slaves gives rise to a system of regulating these 
relations, which has repercussions elsewhere on his 
exercise of the right of ownership: thus a distinction 
is sometimes drawn between costly female slaves, 
intended for cohabitation, and ordinary female 
slaves (e.g. Mudawwana , vi, 192 seqq., concerning 
a clause of non-guarantee in sale), between female 
slaves within and outside the prohibited degrees of 
relationship to the interested party (e.g. in the 
matter of the loan of consummation, kard , except 
among the Hanafis, who forbid it with all living 
things). Further, the regard for kinship has an even 
more striking effect. It is forbidden to separate a slave 
mother and her young child, up to about the age 
of seven, by their becoming the property of different 
different masters (a hadlth runs: “Whoever separates 
a mother from her child, God will separate him from 
his dear ones on the Day of Resurrection”), under 
pain of nullity of the legal transaction; the I^anafls, 
more reluctant to impose legal sanctions, brand 
as “objectionable” the separating of a slave, not 
yet arrived at puberty, from any close blood-relative 
within the prohibited degrees, whether the latter is 
of age or not. Emancipation follows automatically, 
except in the £ahiri school, when a slave becomes 
the property of a very close relative: according to the 
Shafi c Is, only in the ascending and descending lines: 
the Malikis add brothers and sisters too, while the 
Hanafis extend the rule to all relatives within the 
prohibited degrees. Religious affiliation is also taken 
into account, inasmuch as non-Muslims cannot 
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keep Muslim slaves; they must either free them or 
dispose of them to Muslim masters. 

If the master fails to meet his moral obligation 
of providing for the physical maintenance ( nafaka ) 
of his slave, the law requires in the last resort that 
the latter be sold, a solution also enjoined, except 
by the Hanafls, in the case of animals. The Malikis 
hold that emancipation is compulsory (cf. Exodus, 
xxi, 26-7) when the master carries his ill-treatment 
of his slave to the point of mutilation or disfigure¬ 
ment. Later, when we come to deal with personal 
rights, we shall meet with other instances of curtail¬ 
ment of the absolute right of ownership, as of other 
features of penal law. 

c.—On the personal rights of the slave, that is, on 
his juridico-religious competence, it is interesting to 
see whether the classical jurists have ever attempted 
a general theory that would bring out the principles 
underlying the solutions scattered under the various 
headings of fikh . One such attempt is to be found 
in the works of the Hanafi al-Pazdawi (d. 482/1089), 
commented on and imitated in the later treatises on 
usUl al-fikh\ the basic ideas, Hanafi of course, are as 
follows (U$ul, ed. Istanbul 1307 A.H., pp. 1401-1426): 
slave-status is incompatible with “patrimonial 
ownership” ( malikiyyat al-mal), whence it follows 
for example, that the slave cannot take a concubine, 
but is compatible with “non-patrimonial ownership” 
(malikiyyat ghayr al-mal), whence it follows, for 
example, that the slave may marry. His status does 
not debar the slave from administering property 
and laying claim to the “possession” ( yad ) of it, 
but is incompatible with the full exercise of the 
higher legal faculties of the human being: his dhimma 
(abstract financial responsibility) and his hill (free¬ 
dom of action in sexual matters) are reduced, and 
all wilayat (public or private offices of authority) 
are forbidden to him. More recent works, of the type 
of the Ashbah wa-Naza'ir by the Shafi’ite SuyutI 
and the IJanafite Ibn Nudjaym, merely give dry 
and rather disjointed lists of the manifold rules 
about what slaves may and may not do. 

d.—The Muslim slave has a religious status ( Hbadat ) 
theoretically identical with that of his free coreli¬ 
gionists (the contrary opinion is exceptional; e.g. 
in one solitary Maliki, cf. Ibn Farhun, Dibadi , 
1329 268); but some derogations were more or 
less inevitable on certain points. Most authori¬ 
ties hold that his dependence on a master absolves 
him from the strict necessity of performing such 
pious acts as involve freedom of movement: the Fri¬ 
day prayer, pilgrimage, the Holy War. Another 
consequence of this dependence is that the master 
is responsible for the annual payment of his “alms 
at the breaking of the fast” ( zakat al-fi(r ). The Muslim 
slave-woman is not under as strict an obligation to 
“hide her nakedness” ( satr al- c atvra) at the ritual 
prayer as the free woman. The slave is not forbidden 
to act as leader (imam) of congregational prayer, 
although the Hanafls disapprove of the practice, 
and some other authorities do not permit him to 
become a salaried imam , or at any rate they prefer 
a free man to hold the office, if one is available 
of the required competence. The question of his 
acting as imam at the midday prayer on Fridays 
and the two canonical festivals is more debatable, 
especially if this office is regarded as an emanation 
from the public authority; even within the various 
schools there is disagreement about whether or not 
it is allowable. On. the whole, however, the affirm¬ 
ative answer seems to have prevailed, except among 
the Hanballs. The slave is no more qualified to 


hold a position of religious magistrature (judgeship, 
fyisba) than an official position of secular authority; 
he is nevertheless acceptable as a subordinate officer 
in the revenue department. 

e.—In matters of law in the strict sense (mu^amalat), 
the slave’s incompetence to act (Jwdfr) is assumed in 
principle, but is not absolute. If he is a Muslim, the 
fikh confirms and expressly states his competence to 
contract a marriage, as clearly laid down in the Qur’an 
(v. supra) ; but the master’s consent is required both 
for male and female slaves (according to the Ma¬ 
likis, the male slave of full age may marry of his 
own accord, but the master then has the right either 
to ratify the marriage or to terminate it by repu¬ 
diation) and it is the master who acts as “guardian 
for matrimonial purposes” (wait) of his female slaves. 
The master can even marry off by “compulsion”, 
(diabr) a male slave, not yet of age, or a female slave 
(the father of a family has a similar right over his 
children); the schools of Abu Hanlfa and Malik 
concede him the same power over a male slave of 
full age. The IJanbalis alone, on the other hand, hold 
that the slave may insist on his master’s marrying 
him off. Notwithstanding reservations and restrictions 
based on the words of the J£ur 5 an, and in spite of 
the customary requirement of “compatability” 
(kafa'a) between the parties, the jurists admit and 
lay down rules for marriage between Muslims of 
whom one is a slave and the other free. We have 
convincing evidence that, in the course of the cen¬ 
turies, such unequal marriages occurred (to the 
advantage to the slave, male or female, concerned) 
more often than one might think. A slave wife, on 
being emancipated, has the right to opt for divorce 
if her husband is a slave and, according to the 
IJanafls, even if he is free. 

A Muslim cannot be the husband or wife of his 
or her slave (nor even, some would add, of the slave 
belonging to his or her son); there is an absolute in¬ 
compatibility, for the same persons, between connu- 
bium and ownership. In contradistinction to the other 
rites, the Hanafls permit a Muslim, even a free Muslim, 
to marry a Jewish or Christian slave-girl. The slave 
is entitled to a maximum of two wives, except in 
the Maliki view, which grants him four, just like 
a free man. The Malikis are also alone in conceding 
that a slave-wife has the right to share in her hus¬ 
band’s nights on equal terms with a free co-wife; 
the other jurists allow her only one night in three. 
The obligation, which is generally recognized as 
incumbent on a slave-husband, to maintain his wife, 
gives rise to various solutions if he is not legitimately 
possessed of adequate means. 

Although the majority of authorities deny that 
the male slave of full age can contract a valid marri¬ 
age of his own free will, yet all agree that he has 
the husband’s usual right of repudiation ((alak ) as 
he thinks fit. But in accordance with the general 
tendency to reduce by one-half, in the case of the 
slave, all figures prescribed for free men, he may only 
take back his wife after one single formula of repu¬ 
diation, instead of the two which the Koran (ii, 
229) lays down as a maximum. Consequently a 
twofold repudiation on his part has the same decisive 
result as a threefold repudiation by a free man; 
the Hanafls alone, who in the matter of repudiation 
have more consideration for the woman than for 
the man, apply this reduction if it is the wife who 
is a slave, whether or not her husband is a free man. 
The Hanafls also set themselves apart from the other 
schools in not permitting the married male slave to 
use the device of “cursing” (W c an), instituted by the 
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Kur 5 an (xxiv, 6-9) to the advantage of the husband 
who may accuse his wife of adultery with no legal 
proof. 

The “legal period of withdrawal” ( Hdda ) which 
must be observed by widows or repudiated woman 
(I£ur 3 an, ii, 228, 234; lxv, 4) is also halved when 
the woman in question is a slave: 1) two months 
and five days for a widow, instead of four months 
and ten days; 2) two menstrual or intermenstrual 
periods (depending on the school) instead of three 
(one could hardly say one-and-a-half) for the repu¬ 
diated woman who is usually regular, except that 
the Zahirls keep the figure at three; 3) one month 
and a half for the repudiated woman who is not 
usually regular, except according to the Malikis, 
who oddly enough, as Averroes remarks ( Bidaya , 
ed. 1935, ii, 93; tr. La'im£che, 233-4), here hold 
to the figure of three. 

f.—Far more important in practice, on account of 
its wide application and great bearing on social 
life, is the system of legal concubinage. In fikh 
as in the Kur’an, extramarital cohabitation is per¬ 
missible only between a man and his own female 
slave; he is forbidden to cohabit with a slave be¬ 
longing to his wife, even with the latter’s consent 
(contrary to the Biblical custom), but indulgence 
is shown if he has relations with a slave belonging 
to his son. Co-owners of a female slave may not 
cohabit with her, nor may a sole owner cohabit with 
a married female slave. When the concubine (s#my- 
ya) has a child by her master, she enjoys the title 
of utntn walad [ q.v .] and an improved status in that 
she cannot be sold and becomes free on her master’s 
death (compare the Code of Hammurabi, para. 170; 
but for the fluctuations in old Islamic practice see 
J. Schacht, in E.I. 1 s.v., and The Origins of 
Muhammadan Jurisprudence , Oxford, 1950, 264-6); 
that child and any others she may subsequently 
have are born free. There is no limit to the number 
of concubines as there is to the number of wives, 
but almost all the authorities teach that there are 
the same bars to cohabitation as to marriage: natural 
or acquired kinship, two sisters together, the woman’s 
professing a heathen religion. 

With the especial aim of avoiding confusion over 
parentage, in the absence of any initial ceremony 
or A idda y the jurists have prescribed a temporary bail 
on sexual relations, in the case of a slave-woman, for 
“verification of non-pregnancy” or istibrd 3 , when for 
any reason she becomes the property of a new master 
or changes her status (emancipation, marriage). 
If she is pregnant, this ban lasts till her confinement, 
as with the Hdda ; if not, its duration is one menstrual 
period. If she is not yet regular in her periods or 
has ceased to be regular, the authorities differ: one 
month or three months is the usual rule. Malikis 
and Hanbalis make the seller of the slave-woman 
share in the responsibility of the istibrd 5 ; the former 
entrust her ( muwada c a ) to the supervision of a 
third person. There is considerable difference of 
opinion on points of detail in the numerous cases 
where the istibrd^ would appear to be no longer obli¬ 
gatory, as serving no purpose; to avoid it, recourse 
is had to certain devices of procedure, particularly 
by the Hanafi devotees of “circumventions of the 
law” (fyiyal) (well-known anecdote of Harun al- 
Rashld and the kadi Abu Yusuf, which has found its 
way into the Arabian Nights). 

The children born of legal concubinage are legi¬ 
timate and, in the matter of succession to their 
father’s estate, are on the same footing as children 
bom in wedlock. But it is harder to establish legally 


the paternity of a master, with all its legal and social 
consequences, than that of a husband; besides, the 
old ‘Iraki jurists were loth to declare it officially if 
there was no expression of willingness on the part 
of the master concerned. The Hanafls too stand 
apart from the other schools in not fathering a child 
on the master unless the latter acknowledges it, 
and in permitting him to disown it if there is a legal 
presumption in favour of his paternity inasmuch 
as the concubine is already umm walad. In the other 
schools, the master of an unmarried female slave 
is legally regarded as the father of her child, not 
only if he acknowledges it as his own but also if 
he makes an implicit admission of having had re¬ 
lations with her, as is obviously the case if she is 
already utntn walad. It is open to him to deny pater¬ 
nity only if cohabitation was manifestly impossible 
within the—very wide—officially recognized limits 
of the term of pregnancy, or if he takes an oath 
that he put his concubine in istibrd? at least six 
months before the date of the birth, and that he 
has not cohabited with her since. The ascription of 
paternity becomes complicated in such abnormal 
situations as when two co-owners of a slave cohabit 
with her during the same intermenstrual period, 
or when two entitled parties in succession have had 
relations with her without istibrd 5 ; recourse is then 
had to the ruling of the “physiognomists” (ka?if 
pi. kafa), an ancient Arabian expedient difficult of 
application at certain times. Failing this, the child 
is left to choose for himself at puberty. Here again 
the Hanafls stand alone in refusing to ratify this 
archaic institution; they prefer, if the decision proves 
to be rationally impossible, to set up a kind of two¬ 
fold paternity. 

g. —Most authorities deny the slave-woman the 
right of custody (hadatta) over her children to which 
the free woman is entitled, nor do they permit the male 
slave to be a “guardian for matrimonial purposes” 
(wait). The Shafi c I and I.Ianafi schools (who have 
not ratified the partial tolerance of Abu IJanlfa) 
refuse to allow the slave to act as executor of a will 
(wa$i). The testimony ( shahada ) of a slave is not 
admissible in court, except among the Hanbalis, 
and even they do not accept it in connection with 
the most serious punishable offences. His affirmation 
(ikrdr) is generally accepted in matters affecting his 
person (apart from restrictions imposed by certain 
authorities) but not in matters of property. 

h. —All the schools agree that the master can do 
as he likes with property in the possession of his 
slave and is at liberty to take it away from him. 
In the eyes of third parties, the ordinary slave has 
no patrimony of his own: his business activities, 
which are severely restricted, are on behalf of his 
master, who alone is financially competent to act. 
Nevertheless the Malikis take up the remarkable 
position (for an interesting justification see c Abd 
al-Wahhab, Ishraf, i, 270) of recognizing the slave’s 
“ownership” (milk) of his peculium t whose source 
is mainly from gifts or bequests which it is permis¬ 
sible for him to accept on his own account, although 
the ownership here is precarious and may not be 
disposed of without consent. Two important conse¬ 
quences of this doctrine are that, according to the 
Malikis, the slave may lawfully have concubines 
without giving rise to any theoretical difficulties, 
and that on gaining his freedom he may keep his 
peculium t unless his master has formally announced 
his wish to retain it. 

Finally, apropos of patrimony, there is quite a 
common practice, known from remote Semitic anti- 
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quity and from the Classical world, which provides 
the slave with a real, though not unrestricted, legal 
competency: it consists in the master’s putting his 
slave in charge of a business or of certain specified 
business dealings, entrusting him with a capital sum 
where necessary. The slave is then said to be ‘‘au¬ 
thorized” (nta^dhun or ma^dhftn lak). The effects of 
this “authorization” ( idhn ), which may nevertheless 
be revoked, are conceived in more or less generous 
terms by different jurists. The recipient always in 
fact becomes relatively independent, so as to be 
able to deal quite fijpely with third parties. The autho¬ 
rities are well-nigh unanimous in not making the 
master responsible for the debts of his “authorized” 
slave; the Hanafls, followed with some hesitation 
by the #anbalis, allow them to be recovered on the 
“physical person” ( rakaba ) of the slave debtor, if 
the capital at his disposal is inadequate; in other 
words he may be sold to pay them. On the other 
hand, the M&likis and Shafts recognize his “ab¬ 
stract responsibility” ( dhimtna ); the “obligation to 
pay” ( dayn ) they leave standing to the account of 
those creditors whom the assets are insufficient to 
satisfy, while deferring the “exaction of payment” 
(mufalaba, “Haftung”) till such time as the slave 
is emancipated. 

i.—It is in connection with punishments ( c uk&bdt) 
that the hybrid and indeterminate character of the 
legal nature of the slave, who is simultaneously a 
thing and a person of inferior status, breaks through 
the complicated web of solutions presented by the 
fikh. Here is a curious example, of an unusual kind 
but mentioned as clearly showing this ambivalence: 
the “legal compensation” ( diya ) for the foetus aborted 
by a free woman is a young slave of either sex, tech¬ 
nically known as ghurra, whereas the compensation 
for victims duly born is reckoned in camels or money. 

To what extent is the law of retaliation (kt$a$) 
applied to slaves, on the basis of Qur’an, ii, 178 
(v . supra) ? In a case of intentional homicide it works 
against the slave, whether the victim be bond or 
free (if he is free, it is no doubt not precisely the idea 
of retaliation which underlies the punishment); 
but the schools object to putting a free man to death 
for killing a slave, with the noteworthy exception 
of the Hanafls (and also of that illustrious, albeit 
somewhat dissident, Hanball, Ibn Taymiyya; cf. 
Laoust, Essai , 418, 438), and even they exempt 
the man who kills his own slave or one belonging 
to his son. The M 51 ikls are almost alone in con¬ 
ferring on the victim’s next-of-kin the ownership 
of the guilty slave (again with a great many reser¬ 
vations), to do with him as he pleases: he may put 
him to death, keep him in slavery or set him free. 
This may be a survival of an archaic solution, else¬ 
where replaced by the simple choice, as in the case 
of free men, between retaliation and compensation 
according to the tariff. In cases of deliberate wound¬ 
ing the Shafi c is apply retaliation between the same 
persons as in cases of homicide; MSlikls and IJanba- 
lls insist on equality of status, slave or free, between 
the guilty party and his victim; the Hanafls forego 
retaliation altogether. 

What of the monetary compensation, according 
as the slave is guilty of or is the victim of bloodshed ? 
—1) Slave victim: The compensation goes to the 
master. The diya is the responsibility of the guilty 
person alone, except that the Shafts are undecided 
whether or not to bring in the “group jointly respon¬ 
sible for the bloodwit” ( c akila ), which is the Hanafi 
rule in cases of homicide only. This diya is not 
fixed, as for the free man, but is calculated, in the 


event of death, on the market value ($!«<*) of the 
victim; the Hanafis alone set an upper limit to it, 
namely the diya of a free man less a token reduction 
of ten dirhams. If there is only wounding, of a type 
specified in the tariff laid down by the Law for. a 
free man, the majority of authorities hold that the 
market value of the injured slave should be reduced 
by the amount of the difference between the figure 
shown in the legal scale for an identical wound and 
the maximum compensation for a free man. The 
Maiikls and some Hanballs teach, though with cer¬ 
tain reservations, that the sum paid should exactly 
equal the depreciation in the market value of the slave. 

2) Slave guilty: The majority of authorities give 
the master the choice between surrendering the cul¬ 
prit (daf*, noxalis deditio ) and paying the appro¬ 
priate diya. But the Shafi c Is, followed by several 
Hanballs, regard the diya as incumbent on the 
“physical person” (rakaba) of the slave in question, 
whom his master will therefore sell, and hand over 
the price received in exchange for him, up to the 
amount of the diya , unless he prefers to pay the 
sum due without selling him. 

The slave guilty of theft and the Muslim slave 
guilty of apostasy are punished in the same way 
as free men: by cutting off the hand in the former 
case, by death in the latter, when the necessary 
conditions for these punishments are fulfilled. 

Fornication ( zina ) committed by a slave of either 
sex does not legally involve the death penalty, in 
consequence of the Kur’anic ordinance (v. supra) and 
because neither male nor female slaves are held 
capable of acquiring the particular legal condition 
of a mufrsan(a) spouse, which the fikh restricts to 
free persons who have consummated marriage and 
which it regards as necessary before a death-sentence 
can be imposed for a sexual offence. As laid down 
in the Kur’an, the punishment is half of that decreed 
(xxiv, 2) for the free person who is not mufaan(a ); 
viz. fifty lashes instead of one hundred, to which 
some authorities would add the further penalty of 
banishment. It should be noted that Hanafls and 
Hanballs refuse to regard as mufaan the spouse of 
anybody who is not mufrsan : so, according to them, 
the husband or wife of a slaUP cannot be executed 
for adultery. As part of the general tendency to 
mitigate the punishment for sexual offences involving 
slaves, certain cases of unlawful cohabitation with 
a female slave (e.g. by a co-owner or the master’s 
father) are not looked upon as zina. 

Finally, the slave who is guilty of a “false charge 
of fornication” ( kadhf ) against a free person is liable, 
here again, to half the penalty decreed by the 
Kur’an (xxiv, 4) against the slanderer who is free; 
viz. forty lashes instead of eighty. But the slave who 
is the victim of such a slander has no right at all 
to any such satisfaction, since the Law, which to 
a certain extent protects the person of the slave, 
does not go so far as to regard him or her as a man 
or woman of honour. 

The vast field of the “arbitrary punishments” 
( ta < azir ), left to the judge’s discretion, almost com¬ 
pletely defies investigation through the study of 
written sources. We are conscious of our inability 
to make a sufficiently close study of how, in matters 
of punishment, the slave’s position really compares, 
throughout history, with that of the free man, in 
the eyes of the judicial authorities of Islam. 

j.—The emancipation (Hik, c ataka, i*tak ) of the 
slave is a work of piety; it is a unilateral act on the 
part of the master, consisting in an explicit or implicit 
declaration; in the former case it is not necessary 
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to show intention. In principle, emancipation cannot 
be revoked, nor may the beneficiary refuse it. If, 
however, instead of being immediate, it is to take 
effect at some fixed future date or subject to certain 
conditions, all authorities but the Malikls permit 
the slave to be sold in the meantime. This destroys 
the effect of the emancipation (except, some say, 
if the slave is then re-acquired by his former owner). 
The children of a female slave, bom or unborn, as 
a rule become free on her emancipation. The partial 
enfranchisement of a slave by his sole master is 
equivalent to his total enfranchisement (Abu Hanlfa 
formulates a reservation, but is not followed by his 
disciples). The question is more involved when the 
slave is held in joint ownership and one of the owners 
enfranchises him insofar as his own share is concerned; 
if this owner is well-to-do, the enfranchisement 
is total and he will compensate his fellow-owners 
for the value of their shares. If the emancipator 
is not wealthy enough for this, the slave remains 
“partial” (muba^ad), except according to the Hana- 
fls, who free him and allow the other owners to re¬ 
cover their share out of the income from his work 
($i c aya). There is another point on which the Hanafls 
reject the solution readily accepted by the other 
schools: they do not permit recourse to the drawing 
of lots ( kur c a ) to determine which of several slaves 
is to be enfranchised when circumstances make it 
necessary to choose; their rejection of this procedure 
dictates certain of their rulings. 

A grant of enfranchisement with effect from the 
master’s death, a desirable practice for the Faithful 
and one for which they have often shown partiality, 
is known as tadbir, from the expression c an dubur in 
tnintii , “after me” (this is the view of the Malikls, 
who insist on a formula containing a word from the 
root dbr). The Shafi c Is also apply the term to an 
enfranchisement to take effect from a date after 
the master’s death, which for the other schools 
would count as no more than a revocable testa¬ 
mentary disposition. Tadbir itself is in principle ir¬ 
revocable, in the eyes of all the authorities, but here 
too the Shafi c is and Hanballs allow it to be made 
void by the sale of the mudabbar slave. The Hanafls 
permit this only if the tadbir is limited (mukayyad) 
by a condition connected with the emancipator’s 
death. It is permissible for a master to cohabit with 
his mudabbara slave; and her children, except in 
the dominant Shafi c i view, follow the condition of 
their mother. On the master’s death, the mudabbar, 
being regarded as part of his estate, is subject to 
the rule of the disposable third and on this rule 
depends the manner of his effective liberation, which 
is different for each school. Except according to 
the Hanafis, he remains in slavery if the debts of 
the deceased cannot be settled without selling him. 

Contractual enfranchisement is of great doctrinal 
and practical importance. It is recommended by 
the Kur’an (xxiv, 33: the interpretation of the 
text as implying a strict obligation has not generally 
prevailed). It consists in the master’s granting the 
slave his freedom in return for the payment of sums 
of money agreed between them. Some call this 
conditional enfranchisement, according to others 
it is ransom by the slave of his own person: a diver¬ 
gence which entails solutions differing in detail. 
The transaction is known in the Kur’&n as kitab, 
the verbal noun of the third form. In the classical 
language, no doubt to distinguish this from kitab = 
“letter, book”, it has been replaced by its morpho¬ 
logical equivalent mukataba or by kitaba. 

Although the payments are usually spaced out 


(munadidfama ) and the majority of jurists regard 
settlement by instalments as essential to the con¬ 
tract, the Hanafis accept one single and immediate 
payment; the Malikls are satisfied with one instal¬ 
ment, while Shafi c Is and Hanballs insist on a mini¬ 
mum of two. The sums to be paid are of course de¬ 
ducted from the peculium of the slave, who is ipso 
facto “authorized” to engage in business; the granting 
of kitaba to a female slave who has no honest source 
of income is frowned upon. The mukatab is set free 
only when his payments are completed (on some 
archaic divergences, see Schacht, Origins, 279-80). 
But the master is forbidden to sell him in the mean¬ 
time, except by the Hanballs, who nevertheless 
hold the purchaser to the terms of the contract of 
enfranchisement. The Malikls give the master a 
limited right to dispose in advance of the total of 
the sums which the mukatab undertakes to pay (they 
are known as kitaba, like the contracts itself). Con¬ 
cubinage with a “contractually emancipated female 
slave” is unlawful. A grant of mukataba may be 
superimposed on one of tadbir, to the same person’s 
advantage. When the mukatab reaches the end of 
his payments, a “rebate” (ifa ? ) is usually accorded 
to him, in compliance with the Kur’anic text: fixed 
or discretionary, obligatory or merely recommended, 
according to the different authorities. 

k.—Once he has gained his liberty, the freedman 
( c atik, mu c tak) immediately enjoys the same full 
legal capacity as the freeborn. But both he and his 
male descendants in perpetuity remain attached to 
the emancipator ( muHik ), and to his or her family, 
by a bond of “clientship” or wala*, a term equally 
denoting the converse side of the relationship: “pa¬ 
tronage”. “Patron” and “client” are both referred 
to as mawla (pi. rnawdli) in relation to each other; 
if necessary they are differentiated by means of 
epithets: “higher” ( al-aHa) for the former and “lo¬ 
wer” ( al-asfal ) for the latter. The Hanafis alone main¬ 
tain, besides this wala? which originates in slavery, 
a legal institution known as wala > al-muwdlat between 
free men, which is outside the scope of the present 
discussion. 

A saying, applied with slight variations in the 
different schools, runs: “Patronage belongs to the 
emancipator” ( al-wala > li-man a c tafc); it cannot be 
made over to a third party by any negotiation or 
shift at the moment of emancipation. The fikh, 
moreover, which insists on assimilating patronage to 
natural kinship (hadith: al-wala > luhma ka-lubmat al- 
nasab), has succeeded in making it inalienable and 
untransferable, whereas cases of sale were not un¬ 
known before and even under Islam (cf. Afcmad 
Amin, Fadir al-I$lam, i, no; Schacht, Origins , 
173). Nevertheless, on the strength of the peculiar 
concept of “attraction of patronage” (d±arr al-wala 3 ), 
this right may be transferred in certain cases; for 
example, from the immediate emancipator to the 
one who emancipated him, or from the emancipator 
of the mother to the subsequent emancipator of 
the father, subject to certain conditions. Malikls 
and Hanballs sanction, not without much wavering, 
and under very different final forms, an ancient 
type of enfranchisement without patronage, known 
as Htk al-saHba in reference to the pre-Islamic custom, 
condemned indeed in the Kur’an (v, 103), which 
consisted in turning loose in complete freedom one 
particular she-camel of the herd, protected by taboos. 

The patron and his “agnates” ( c asaba ), or those 
of the patroness, stand in the position of agnates, 
except according to the Zahiris, to the emancipated 
slave who has no natural agnates, particularly in 
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connection with tutelage for purposes of matrimony 
and with joint responsibility in penal matters. In 
return, the property of the emancipated slave or 
of his or her descendants in the male line who die 
leaving neither priority heirs nor agnates, reverts 
to the patron or patroness or to their agnatic heirs, 
in accordance with a system of devolution (by suc¬ 
cessive generations among the kin; maxim: al- 
wala 5 li-l-kubr) more archaic than in usual cases 
of succession (see R. Branschvig, in Revue Historique 
de Droit, 1950). A woman is absolutely excluded 
from this “inheritance of patronage” ( mirath al~ 
wala J ): she can be patron only of her own freedmen 
or the freedmen of the latter; her sons inherit the 
patronage, while they are not counted among her 
agnates for purposes of joint responsibility in penal 
matters, a particularly conservative institution. One 
ancient isolated opinion notwithstanding, the jurists 
have not granted the freedman the right to inherit 
the property of the patron who dies without heirs. 

Bibliography : Apart from references in the 
text, all the collections of hadith and treatises 
on fikh, not forgetting the works on ikhtilaf. 
Studies in European languages: Weckwarth, Der 
Sklave im Muhatn. Recht, Berlin 1909, mentioned 
for the sake of completeness; Abd Elwahed, 
Contributions a une theorie sociologique de Tescla- 
vage, Paris 1931, is more important, but biassed. 
For the three main Sunni schools only, see first 
of all: D. Santillana, Istituzioni , i 2 , 141-160; 
Juynboll, Handleiding 4 , 232-40, Bergstrasser- 
Schacht, Grundzuge , 38-42; and, for penal law, L. 
Bercher, Les delits et les peines de droit commun pre- 
vu$ par le Coran, Tunis 1926, passim. On the Malik! 
view of paternity in legal concubinage, Lapanne- 
Joinville, in Revue Marocaine de Droit, 1952. 

1 .—The strictly juridical statute of slavery among 
the Imam! Shl c ites, for which one may refer to the 
classic work of al-Qilll, SharaH c al-lslam (tr. Querry, 
2 vols., Paris 1871-2) is indicative of attitudes some¬ 
times considerably removed from the great Sunni 
principles. Among the solutions it offers we shall 
confine ourselves to the following, as being parti¬ 
cularly revealing of some interesting legal or social 
viewpoints. 

The child born in wedlock does not follow the 
status of his mother, bond or free, but failing any 
stipulation to the contrary, is born free if either of 
his parents is free. If both are slaves but not of the 
same master, he belongs jointly to the masters of 
both parents. The master of a female slave may 
grant a third party the “use” of her, for purposes 
of work or sexual relations. There is a great deal 
of controversy about the permissibility of manumit¬ 
ting a non-Muslim slave; on the other hand it is 
recommended that the Muslim slave should be 
freed after seven years’ service (compare with 
Exodus , xxi, 2; Deut., xv, 12). Manumission is of 
right, according to most authorities, when the 
slave is mutilated by the master, as the Malikls 
hold, or if he is smitten with blindness, leprosy or 
paralysis in the course of his slavery. The concu¬ 
bine who has borne a child is not automatically freed 
on her master’s death unless her child is still alive; 
her value is then deducted from this child’s share 
of the inheritance. Enfranchisement with effect from 
a master’s death may be revoked, just like a legacy; 
it does npt prevent sale of the slave, which is tanta¬ 
mount to a revocation. Contractual enfranchisement 
is of two kinds: “conditional”, which leaves in total 
slavery the. slave who defaults in his debts, as among 
the Sunnis; “unconditional”, which gives the slave 


his freedom in proportion to the amount he pays~ 

In penal law, there is no retaliation on the freeman 
for the murder of a slave. The wall of a freeman 
killed by a slave can, as in MalikI law, claim the 
possession of the guilty slave. The diya of the slave 
may not exceed (whereas the yanafls say: amount 
to) that of a free person of the same sex. 

Some of these provisions show an independent 
development of doctrine, while others clearly echo- 
ancient solutions which the Sunnis as a whole have 
not retained (see two examples in J. Schacht, Origins> 
265, 279)- 

The Practice of Slavery 
A) In the Middle Ages 

Throughout the whole of Islamic history, down 
to the 19th century, slavery has always been an 
institution tenacious of life and deeply rooted in 
custom. The Turks, who were to come to the relief 
of the Arabs in the victorious struggle against Christi¬ 
anity, seem to have practised it but little in their 
primitive nomadic state (Upok, in Revue Historique 
de Droit frangais , 1952, 423): after providing for 
so long their unwilling quota, through kidnapping 
or purchase, to the slave class of the Muslim world,, 
they became themselves supporters of the institution 
in an ever-increasing degree, as they adopted Islam 
and the sedentary way of life. 

The wars of conquest, which, after the fulgurous 
expansion of Islam in the first century of the hidjra, 
continued throughout the Middle Ages to further 
its spread in one direction or another despite set¬ 
backs elsewhere, provided the conquerors with au 
almost ceaseless stream of prisoners of both sexes, 
many of whom remained in slavery. Even in those 
places where the frontiers of the dar al-lslam were, for 
the time being, established, armed raids into enemy 
country, organized by the central power or individual 
groups, continued to put into practice the principle 
of the “Holy War”, when no official truce or mo¬ 
mentary alliance happened to be in force; and these 
raids brought back captives. Piracy in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, coupled with the privateering war from which 
it was often barely distinguishable, both augmented 
by grim razzias against the Christian seaboard, con¬ 
tributed to the supply of slaves to the adjacent Mus¬ 
lim lands, to an extent which varied at different 
periods but was always considerable. 

Mediterranean Christendom, from Spain to By¬ 
zantium, paid this aggressive Islam in its own coin, 
by land and by sea. A curious chapter in the economic 
and social history of these Christian countries is 
afforded by the periodic influxes to their territory 
of “Moors” or “Saracens”, reduced to slavery, then 
closely watched, employed as labourers, sometimes 
escaping or being ransomed but usually blending, 
little by little, into the local population, after their 
slow conversion to Christianity (see Ch. Verlinden’s 
detailed study, in VEsclavage dans le monde iberique 
medieval, in Anuario Historia Derecho Espanol, 1934; 
idem, on Catalonia, in Annales du Midi, 1950, and 
his useful bibliography, for various countries, in 
Studi....G . Luzzatto, Milan, 1949, while awaiting 
his book on VEsclavage dans VEurope Medievale; 
due to appear in 1954; interesting documentation 
on one particular society is to be found in A. Gonzdlez 
Palencia, Los Mozdrabes de Toledo en los siglos XII 
y XIII, Madrid 1930, prel. vol., 242-6; on the quasi¬ 
ritual invitation of Muslim captives to the Emperor 
of Constantinople’s banquet, in the 10th century, 
see M. Canard, in Vasiliev, Byzance et les Arabes, 
vol. ii, part 2, Brussels 1950, 387-8). 
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It sometimes happened, admittedly on a restricted 
scale, that Muslims made slaves of other Muslims. 
This was the case, for example, when members of 
fanatical sects regarded the rest of mankind as beyond 
the pale of Islam and consequently did not scruple 
to attack them and, if they spared their lives, to 
keep them in captivity. There was an exceptional 
instance in 1077, when thousands of women of a 
revolted Berber tribe were publicly sold in Cairo. 
What happened more frequently, on the borders of 
Muslim states, was that official or private razzias 
against populations still largely pagan carried off 
indiscriminately human beings, particularly children, 
who might belong to Islam. With the spread of 
Islam in negro Africa and the intensification of 
Moroccan pressure in this direction, beginning in 
the last centuries of the Middle Ages, the question 
of the legality of subsequent sales had to be put 
to some great jurists; they answered circumspectly, 
giving the dealers the benefit of the doubt as to 
the origin of individuals offered for sale (in 15th 
century, al-WansharisI, Mi c yar, vol. ix, 171-2, 
tr. Archives Marocaines, xiii, 426-8; towards 1600, 
Ahmad Baba of Timbuktu, quoted in P. Zeys, Escla- 
vage et guerre sainte, Paris 1900). 

The import of slaves by peaceful means tended, 
from an early date, to compete with the forcible 
method. Slaves were included in the well-known 
bakt [< q.v .] (Latin pactum ?) or annual Nubian tribute, 
unquestionably a continuation of an ancient tradi¬ 
tion, which was furnished to Egypt well-nigh regu¬ 
larly for many hundreds of years. But, in the ordinary 
course of events, it was trade that brought a plentiful 
flow of slaves from outside into the markets of 
the ddr al-Isldm. The slavers’ caravans went into 
the heart of Africa or of Asia to acquire their human 
merchandise, bought or stolen; on the Dark Conti¬ 
nent, the slaving propensities and internal struggles 
of the natives facilitated the business of the dealers. 
Not only Negroes and Ethiopians, Berbers and Turks 
were the objects of this international trade; there 
were in addition, chiefly in the early Middle Ages, 
various European elements, above all, the “Slavs”, 
whose name has given rise to our term “slave” 
and has also been extended in Arabic (Sakdliba) 
to cover other ethnic groups of central or eastern 
Europe, their geographical neighbours. The traffic 
was carried on by sea as well as by land; the Red 
Sea has never ceased to provide a way from Africa 
to Arabia; the Mediterranean, with its appendage 
the Black Sea, offers a route, that has always been 
frequented, from Christian or pagan Europe to the 
Muslim world. Certain ports seem to have had a 
bigger share than others, at various times, in the 
reception of this merchandise: Almeria in Muslim 
Spain, Farama and later Alexandria in Egypt. 
Darband ( Bab al-Abwab), on the shores of the Caspian, 
was from quite an early date a very busy frontier- 
market for slaves, as were Bukhara and Samarkand 
in the interior. 

From the middle of the 8th century, the Venetians, 
to the great indignation of the Papacy, began their 
career as purveyors of slaves—sometimes Christian— 
to the Islamic lands. In the 9th and 10th centuries, 
Jewish merchants played an important part in the 
traffic of “Slavs” across central and western Europe 
(including a celebrated eunuch-“factory” at Verdun) 
and their distribution throughout Islam (the famous 
passage from Ibn Khurradadhbih on the Radhaniyya 
is reproduced and translated by Hadj-Sadok, in Bibli- 
vthique arabe-franfaise, vi, Algiers 1949, 20-3). At a 
later date, the Mamluks of Egypt, with the consent 


of the Byzantine emperor, imported new slaves, to 
serve or to replace them, from the Genoese or Venetian 
trading-posts of the Crimea or the Sea of Azov. 

Even within the Muslim world, there were consi¬ 
derable movements of slaves, of every racial origin, 
in the Middle Ages; tribute sent to the caliphs by 
provincial governors and vassal amirs, or commercial 
traffic. We do not know all the details of the or¬ 
ganization of this traffic, but we are acquainted with 
certain aspects of it. Every big town had its public 
slavemarket, which in some countries was called 
the “place of display” {tna'rid). The one at Samarra, 
in the 9th century, is described as being a vast 
quadrilateral, with internal alleys and onestorey 
houses, containing rooms and shops (al-Ya%ubi, 
Bulddn , 260 = tr. Wiet, Cairo 1937, 52). The slave- 
merchant, who was known as “importer” ( dxaUab ) 
or “cattle-dealer” ( nakhkhas ), inspired at the same 
time contempt for his occupation and envy for his 
wealth: he used in fact to draw huge profits, often 
through clever faking of his merchandise, if he did 
not actually hoodwink the unsophisticated customer 
in a quite outrageous fashion. Some remarkable 
details in this connection are to be found from 
the pen of the eastern Christian doctor Ibn Butlan, 
towards the middle of the nth century (see Mez, 
Renaissance , 156-7) and in the writings of the con¬ 
scientious Muslim al-Sakatl of Malaga, towards 1100 
(Manuel de tfisba , ed. Colin and L6vi-Provenial, 
Paris 1931, 47-58). 

I do not consider that it would serve any useful 
purpose here to quote selling-prices, particularly if 
the prices in question are exceptional. Such figures 
have no real meaning unless subjected- to criticism 
and compared with the commercial value of other 
commodities — a study which has yet to be made and 
the materials for which, it seems, could be assem¬ 
bled with no great difficulty. But it is already clear 
and well-known that there were differences in the 
same market as between the various categories of 
slave, according to their place of origin, their sex, 
age, physical condition and abilities; these diffe¬ 
rences seem vast in the case of choice items, parti¬ 
cularly females: young, handsome, talented. As a 
rule, whites were worth more than blacks; the as¬ 
cending order of value among them, in nth-century 
Spain, was: Berbers, Catalans, Galicians. At Alexan¬ 
dria, in the 15th century, Tartars and Circassians 
were prized above Greeks, Serbs and Albanians. 
An elementary and traditional kind of comparative 
psycho-physiology decides the typical qualities and 
defects assigned, in popular lore, to representatives 
of the various races and, in consequence, the func¬ 
tions for which they are considered best suited. Ber¬ 
ber women, for instance, are esteemed for housework, 
sexual relations and childbearing; negresses are 
thought to be docile (“one would say they born 
for slavery”), robust and excellent wet-nurses; Greek 
women may be trusted to look after precious things; 
Armenian and Indian women do not take kindly 
to slavery and are difficult to manage. 

Almost all female slaves are destined for domestic 
occupations, to which may be added, when they 
are physically attractive, the gratification of the 
master’s pleasures. Herein indeed lies the commonest 
motive—lawful in Muslim eyes—for their purchase. 
Those of them who show an aptitude for study may 
be given a thorough musical or even literary edu¬ 
cation, by the slave-dealer or a rich master, and 
beguile by their attainments the leisure hours of high 
society (the slave-girl musician is called kayna). 
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Some again are found here and there given over to 
prostitution, despite the Kur’anic prohibition. 

Male slaves have a wider range of duties, from the 
beginning of their captivity. A great number form 
the personal bodyguards or the enormous slave-mili¬ 
tias, black or white, frequently in rivalry, which 
speedily reinforce or replace the Arab, Berber and 
Iranian fighting-men. This military function was the 
chief reason for the Egyptian and North African 
recruitment of slaves in the land of the negroes and 
for the introduction into ‘Irak, by the caliphs of 
Baghdad, of Turkish slaves, employed in the same 
way by the Samanids of Bukhara (details on their 
formation and career in Nizam al-Mulk, Siyaset- 
nama , ed. tr. Schefer, Paris 1891-3, 95/139 f.). 
But certainly the most remarkable regime in this 
respect, remarkable both for the extent of the phe¬ 
nomenon and for the great ethnic variety of white 
warrior-slaves involved in it, must have been that 
of the Mamluks [tf.v.]. 

Other male slaves have domestic duties—some¬ 
times of a questionable nature—-in the homes of 
people of moderate means, as well as in those of the 
great. Among them were the eunuchs who, chiefly 
on the model of Byzantium, filled the palaces of 
the caliphs, the amirs and all the nobles, at first 
as guardians of the harim. They are rarely referred 
to by their specific appellation of “castrate” {kha$i) 
or “eunuch” (tawash in ) ; they are more usually des¬ 
ignated by a neutral term: “servant” ( khddirn ), or, 
as a mark of high honour, “master” in the sense of 
“teacher” ( ustadh ; see Canard, Histoire d'ar-Radi, 
Algiers 1946, 210), which also indicates the function 
performed by some of them. In the early Middle 
Ages, the proportion of “Slavs” among the eunuchs 
imported and then re-exported by Muslim Spain 
was so high that $iklabi (var. siklabi) was often used 
there in the sense of “eunuch” (Dozy, Supply i, 
663). In the 9th century, the illustrious writer al- 
Djahiz states that the majority of white eunuchs in 
< Iral^ were “Slavs”, and in the course of the remarkable 
essay which he devotes to the effects of castration on 
men, he asserts that in these “Slavs”, as opposed to 
the blacks, the operation encourages the development 
of all the natural aptitudes (al-tfayawan, Cairo 1938, 
i, io6seqq., tr. Asm Palacios in Isis , 1930, 42-54). For 
the following century, interesting details are to be 
found in the work of the geographer MakdisI, on 
the categories of eunuchs and the processes of cas¬ 
tration (re-ed. Pellat, Algiers 1950, 56-9; see also 
Ibn IJawkal, i, no). Whereas the blacks were usually 
submitted to a complete and barbarous amputation, 
“level with the abdomen”, as the later expression 
ran, the whites, who were operated on with a little 
more care, retained the ability to perform coitus 
(this distinction is also vouched for in modern times); 
some of them took concubines or even wives, as the 
IJanafi school allowed. 

Outside the house, many slaves served as assistants 
in business, or carried on business themselves, in 
accordance with their legal position, with a conside¬ 
rable measure of independence. Others cultivated 
their masters’ fields. Examples are found of monu¬ 
mental building-works carried out by slave-labour, 
especially by prisoners-of-war in government ser¬ 
vice. But it must be emphasized that mediaeval 
Islam seems scarcely to have known the system of 
large-scale rural exploitation based on an immense 
and anonymous slave labour-force. One big attempt 
along these lines, carried out by the c Abbasids in 
order to revivify the lands of c Irak, the centre of their 
empire, ended, during the second half of the 9th 
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century, in the prolonged and terrible revolt of the 
Zandf [q.v.] slaves, who had been imported from 
the eastern coast of Africa to bring the swamps of 
Lower Mesopotamia under cultivation. 

The vast majority of slaves therefore escaped the 
system of collective forced labour, which condemns 
a man to one of the most distressful of all existences. 
This does not mean that they were one and all 
contented with their lot; the number of runaways, 
which seems very high at certain periods, would 
indicate the reverse. But setting aside the suffering 
caused by the slave traffic (all the more if castration 
was performed), and taking into account the general 
harshness of the times, the condition of the majority 
of slaves with their Muslim masters was tolerable 
and not too much at variance with the quite liberal 
regulations which the official morality and law had 
striven to establish. Despite the obvious points of 
inferiority, it was even known for them to attain 
happy and enviable positions, in material prosperity 
and influence, especially in rich and highly-placed 
families and, even more, in the immediate entourage 
of the sovereign. They had, in addition, the prospect 
of liberation, which it was not always overbold to 
hope for. 

This liberation, in the case of prisoners-of-war 
or victims of razzias by land or sea, might result 
from negotiations between the powers concerned: 
an exchange of captives or restoration in return for 
a ransom. History is full of such negotiations, some¬ 
times futile, sometimes crowned with success, be¬ 
tween Christian and Muslim states. Many were the 
captives ransomed, in both directions, thanks to 
collections of an official nature, but also more and 
more by ordinary individuals. In the latter case, 
Jews often played a useftil ^art as go-betweens; 
in Spain they were sometimes referred to as “al- 
faqueques” (Ar. fakkak, “liberator”). Further, great 
Catholic religious Orders, organized for the most 
part since the end of the 12th century and the be¬ 
ginning of the 13th, devoted themselves to succouring 
and ransoming their co-religionists who were cap¬ 
tives in Muslim countries: in discharging this duty, 
Trinitarians and Mercedarians were to have a long 
and fruitful career, which their eulogists, ancient and 
modem, have regrettably deemed it necessary to em¬ 
bellish still further by means of exaggerated figures. 

Also worthy of consideration, for their number 
and for their effects on Muslim society, were the 
compulsory manumissions, under the conditions 
imposed by the Law, of concubines who had borne 
children, as well as the voluntary manumissions of 
slaves of both sexes, especially Muslims, by their 
Muslim masters. Thus apostasy was rendered at¬ 
tractive for Christians; though not, as a rule, im¬ 
posed on them, it was insistently suggested. We 
have already said that enfranchisement is an act 
of piety, widely practised; it is frequently the result 
of a vow or oath (conditional oath, expiation for a 
violated oath). The beneficiary ranks unreservedly 
as a free man or woman; the bond of clientship which 
continues to exist, and whose existence is felt, pre¬ 
sents not so much a slight moral derogation as an 
inestimable advantage in the reality of a highly 
compact social structure. From c Abbasid times on¬ 
ward, more than one freedman rose very high in¬ 
deed in the military and political hierarchy, even 
to the most exalted ranks to which a free Muslim 
might attain. Their very names, which they conti¬ 
nued to bear, betraying to the world their former 
servitude and even their irremediable condition as 
eunuchs (some of them commanded armies), were 
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no obstacle to such a rise. In the 4th/ioth century, 
such men as Mu’nis in Baghdad and the negro Kafur in 
Egypt afford a remarkable illustration of the system. 
A number of Muslim dynasties, in Spain as well 
as in Egypt and the heart of Asia, have an avowedly 
servile origin. A Turkish “slave” dynasty reigned at 
Dihll in the 13th century [see dihlI sultanate]. The 
“mamluk” sultans of Cairo actually made such an 
origin a condition of coming to power, through a 
recognized cursus. honorum (see G. Wiet, in Hanotaux, 
Histoire de la Nation Egyptienne , vol. iv, 1937, 393-5; 
D. AyaHon, L'Esclavage du Mamelouk, Jerusalem 1951, 
and mamlOks). As for maternal ancestry, reigning 
sovereigns almost everywhere, including the ‘Abbasid 
caliphs, were commonly sons of slave concubines, of 
widely varying provenance. 

It is therefore easy to imagine the importance of 
slavery in that mingling of populations to which 
Muslim institutions have been so favourable. The 
number of new slaves introduced into the great 
cities in certain years could be reckoned in thou¬ 
sands; the slave element formed a considerable part 
of the urban population and had a marked tendency 
to blend with it, not only through enfranchisement 
but also through sexual intermixing, which was 
commonplace. Crossbreeding with blacks may have 
had ethnological consequences, which it is not within 
our competence to analyse. The slave-trade was of 
prime importance in economic life; the taxes im¬ 
posed on it were a source of profit to the authorities. 
Although slave-labour was for the most part em¬ 
ployed in household duties and was not generally 
applied to productive work, yet the military function 
of large numbers of male slaves was one of the salient 
features of this civilization, and had repercussions 
on the foreign and domestic policies of many mediae¬ 
val states (see M. Canard, on a treaty between Byzan¬ 
tium and Egypt in the 13th century, in Melanges 
Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Cairo 1935-45* 197 ff-)- 
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B) In the Modern Period 

The practice of slavery among the Muslims seems 
to have undergone no radical changes during the 
modern period, down to the last century. The main 
sources and the mediaeval routes of the slave-trade 
were modified only to a limited extent by the 
disappearance of Islam from Spain and on the 
other hand its expansion or consolidation in the 
Balkans, India and Indonesia. Far more considerable 
must have been the effect of the position adopted 
by European Christendom; having almost entirely 
suppressed slavery on its own ground, it must have 
ceased to contribute to the commercial supply of 
white human merchandise long before it adopted the 
worldwide policy of abolitionism, whose effects are 
still perceptible in our own days. Christendom never¬ 
theless busied itself with supplying its American 
colonies with African negroes, thrown into cruel 


bondage. Among these unfortunates, Muslims seem 
to have been particularly numerous in Brazil, where 
from 1807 to 1835 they fomented the great slave 
revolts, rigorously quelled, which shook Bahia 
(on their cultural influence and their disappearance, 
see R. Ricard and R. Bastide, in Hesperis for 1950 
and 1952 respectively). In the Mediterranean, where 
the corsairs and “Barbary” pirates continued their 
ravages, perhaps to an even greater extent, after the 
establishment of Ottoman supremacy (see 0. Eck, See- 
rauberei im Mittelmeer, Munich-Berlin 1940), the bor¬ 
dering Christian powers retaliated almost down to 
the end of the 18th century, as they had done pre¬ 
viously, by numerous captures. In this work the 
Knights of Malta took an active part: during the 
first half of the century, they sold to the French 
navy the men it needed as rowers on the galleys. 
More than ten thousand Muslim slaves attempted 
a revolt on the island in 1749; Bonaparte liberated 
the two thousand Barbary slaves whom he found 
there in 1798 (see Godeschot and Emerit, in R.Afr ., 
1952, 105-13)- 

On the lot of Christian captives or slaves in the 
hands of the Barbary corsairs, there is abundant 
European documentation; perhaps even too abun¬ 
dant, in view of its not being always of good quality. 
If Cervantes' captivity at Algiers is a matter of 
certainty and had a felicitous result on his work, 
that of St. Vincent de Paul at Tunis is scarcely plau¬ 
sible. The information provided in what might be 
termed the classic accounts of the subject, such as 
those of Friar Haedo or Father Dan (17th century, 
the heyday of the corsairs), must be carefully checked 
against other data, preferably derived, where possible, 
from consular archives (for all aspects of slavery at 
Algiers, see the solid study by H. D. de Gramont, 
in Revue Historique, 1884-5, to be supplemented by 
Venture de Paradis, ed. Fagnan, Algiers 1898, and 
Lespes, Alger, Paris 1930, ii, chaps. 3-5; for Tu¬ 
nisia, we have a judicious statement of the facts 
by J. Pignon in R.T., 1930; see also, as a more re¬ 
cent publication, Garcia Navarro, Redenciones de 
cautivos en Africa, ed. Vazquez Pajaro, Madrid 1946). 
It is important to distinguish particularly between 
slaves held to ransom, who were rich and well- 
treated, and the slave workers, whose widely-varying 
destinies might hold in store for them a bitter life 
in the galleys, or wretched toil in the countryside, 
or an often much easier life in or just outside the 
city. Barbary at that time abounded in “matamores” 
(Ar. matmura : “silo”) and “bagnios” (Ital. bagno: 
“bath”) in which the slaves were penned. The At¬ 
lantic itself was scoured by the Moroccan corsairs, 
from their base at Rabat-Sale (see Penz, Les captifs 
fran$ais du Maroc au XVHe siicle, Rabat 1944). 
As in the Middle Ages, the liberationist religious 
Orders and the Jews took an active part in procuring 
releases by ransom. Renegades attained high positions 
in the fleet or in the army. But at the beginning 
of the 19th century, after a slow decline that was 
hastened by increased pressure on the part of the 
European powers, the number of Christian captives 
was considerably diminished. At the time of the 
French conquest in 1830, Algiers had no more than 
122, as against several thousands two centuries earlier. 

North Africa remained an outlet for the traffic in 
negroes, on the other hand, right down to the French 
occupation. In this traffic Morocco played a pre¬ 
ponderant part, especially at that period in the 
second half of the 17th century, when the sultan 
Mulay Isma c il raised a veritable army of negroes 
and half-breeds ( c abid al-Bukhari, in consequence 
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of the oath they took on this collection of “authen¬ 
tic” traditions; see H. Terrasse, Histoire du Maroc , 
ii, Casablanca 1950, 256-7). Black slaves of both 
sexes continued to be imported into Morocco until 
well into the 20th century, with some pretence at 
secrecy since the open traffic from Timbuktu and 
public sale (the fairs of Sidi Ahmad u-Musa on the 
southern borders; at Fez and Rabat the special mar¬ 
ket was called birka , as in Tunisia) had become im¬ 
possible. It should be pointed out how much their 
presence colours the family and social life of the 
cities (see R. Le Tourneau, Fis avant le Protectorat, 
Casablanca 1949, 200-3, with references; and, under 
the Protectorate, J. and J. Tharaud, Fez ou les 
bourgeois de VIslam, Paris 1930, 17-43). 

Towards 1810, a competent observer, Dr Louis 
Frank, made a special study of the importation 
of slaves at Tunis ( Wnivers Pittoresque , Tunis , 
115 seqq.) as he had done in Egypt ten years pre¬ 
viously under Bonaparte (his Memoire sur le commerce 
des nigres au Kaire, Paris 1802). The general or¬ 
ganization of the traffic, the focus of which was 
public sales, recorded in writing, was much the same 
in both places, with the difference that whereas 
Cairo was supplied solely by big caravans (two annual, 
one from Sennar and one from Darfur—see also 
J. S. Trimingham, Islam in the Sudan, Oxford 1949, 
passim —, and one biennial, from Bornu or Fezzan), 
Tunis used to receive some isolated consignments, 
apart from one big caravan every year from Fezzan 
or beyond (see also J. Despois, Geographic humaine 
du Fezzan, Paris 1946, 35-7, with references): an 
annual total of some three thousand for Cairo and 
one thousand for Tunis. In the latter city the male 
black slaves came under the authority of the agha 
or chief eunuch of the bey, while the negresses had 
“a forewoman to rule and protect them.” In Egypt, 
the mortality of these negroes was high; in Tunis, 
according to Dr. Frank, their infants survived only 
if they were of mixed blood (on the blacks in present- 
day Tunisia, see Zawadowski, in En terre d'Islam, 
1942). In the time of Muhammad c Ali, towards 
1835, the Egyptian army used to make up its strength 
by yearly razzias from bases in Darfur and Kor- 
dofan; it would enrol the sturdiest of the captives 
and hand the rest over to the inhabitants of those 
provinces and to the dealers, some of whom were 
themselves black converts to Islam (see T. F. Buxton, 
De la traite des esclaves en A/rique, French tr., 
Paris 1840, 70-5). 

The moral and social condition of slaves in an 
urban environment, in the 19th century, seems to 
have been fairly uniform in such diverse cities as 
Tunis, Cairo and Mecca (a great centre for the traffic 
on the occasion of the annual pilgrimage). White 
slaves had become rare since the beginning of the 
century; they were expensive and in little demand 
except by exalted personages or rich Turks; white 
female slaves were preferably Caucasians, famed for 
their beauty. Arabia could muster a small number 
of Indonesians. The bulk of the slaves were black, 
but in the east a distinction was drawn between 
Ethiopians, who were paler and more highly prized, 
and negroes in the strict sense. Eunuchs were im¬ 
ported already castrated; in Mecca, the majority 
of them were in the service of the mosques. All 
the European writers lay stress on the good treat¬ 
ment these blacks customarily received at the hands 
of their town-dwelling masters, in contrast to the 
dreadful conditions of their capture and subsequent 
transportation under the lash of the Arab or Arabi- 
cized slavers. They readily adopted Islam and be¬ 


came deeply attached to it (some even thanked God 
for having led them to the true Faith through their 
captivity: Doughty , Arabia Des erta*, i, 554-5), though 
their new faith did not prevent them from performing 
their traditional songs and dances, or even their 
African rites of exorcism (the zar[q.v.] m , see Triming¬ 
ham, op. cit., 174-7; similar facts in Barb ary). They 
formed, one may say, part of the family and, especially 
as concubines, the slave-girls came to be of one blood 
with it. Enfranchisements were usual, but it was not 
unknown for a concubine who had borne a child to 
seek from her master a denial of paternity, since 
there were more advantages for her in remaining a 
slave than in marrying and running the risk of re¬ 
pudiation (see especially Lane, Manners arid Customs, 
London 1895, 147, 168, 194-7; Burckhardt, Voyages 
en Arabie, French tr., Paris 1835, i, 251-2; Snouck 
Hurgronje, Mekka, ii (The Hague 1889), 11-24,132-6). 
It is therefore not surprising that, round about i860, 
the Swiss Henry Dunant, founder of the Red Cross, 
who knew Tunisian society, laid great stress on the 
customary mildness of urban servitude among the 
Muslims, as compared with the methods of American 
slave-holders. 

At the end of the 18th century, Mouradgea d’Ohs- 
son, to whom we owe so much of our information 
on the structure of the Ottoman empire, declared: 
“There is perhaps no nation where the captives, 
the slaves, the very toilers in the galleys are better 
provided for or treated with more kindness than 
among the Mohammedans” ( Tableau general de 
Vempire othoman , iv/i, 381). 

Under the sultans of Constantinople, slavery 
perpetuated the mediaeval traditions of the Islamic 
peoples: it furnished domestics, concubines, officials 
and soldiers. For the use of private persons, for ex¬ 
ample, the slave-dealers ( esirciler ), who were under 
the supervision of a kahya, had at their disposal 
a public building in the capital, not far from which 
lived the expert matrons who acted as go-betweens 
if the purchasers so desired. Every slave, after passing 
the frontier, had a document of civic status bearing 
his name, which remained as a title-deed in the 
hands of his successive owners. People of quality, who 
imitated the court on a reduced scale, had fiartms 
of close on a hundred slave-women. The sultan’s 
harim numbered several hundred, classified in a 
strict hierarchy of five ranks, only the two highest 
of which (those of kadtn , “lady” and, below them, 
of gedikli, “privileged”), were attached to the person 
of the sovereign. Some of the women of the highest 
rank were former slaves whom the sultan had freed 
and subsequently married informally. Although for 
many years none of the sultan’s wives had been 
freeborn, these former slaves had no difficulty in 
wielding very great influence at court. Besides this 
female element, there lived at the seraglio numerous 
eunuchs, conventionally known as “aghas” (Tur¬ 
kish also uses in this sense the Arabic khadim > 
hadlm). The black eunuchs, under the “agha of the 
girls” ( klzlar agasl), vied with the white eunuchs, 
under the “agha of the gate” ( kapl agasl) for pre¬ 
cedence and power; in the upshot it was the former 
who carried the day. Finally we must note the 
importance in all public services, civil and military, 
of slaves of various origins, “slaves of the gate” 

(kaplkullarl ), who, often converted to Islam of their 
own accord and enfranchised, attained the most 
desirable posts. From the 15th century, when the 
number of white slaves brought in by war and pur¬ 
chase had dwindled, almost down to the middle 
of the 17th century, there functioned the system, 
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contrary to the Sacred Law, of dev$irme [see dew- 
shirme], or forced enrolment of young Christians of 
the empire, mainly from the Balkans, as slaves of the 
government. These involuntary yet devoted servants 
of the Porte used to receive a training suited to their 
abilities; the most gifted would enter the palace or 
the higher administration; the rest were turned over 
to the navy or various military corps, including the 
Janissaries, whose brilliant reputation was due to 
them (see M. d’Ohsson, o/>. cit., vi and vii, and 
H. A. R. Gibb and H. Bowen’s solid and well- 
documented Islamic Society and the West, i/i, Oxford 
1950, 42-4, 56*60, 73-82, 329-33). 

Further east, in modem Persia, it is essentially 
in the domestic form that slavery has been practised. 
There one meets with the general characteristics 
already noted: usually good treatment, integration 
in the family, ease of enfranchisement, with some 
modifications belonging to Imam! Shl c ite law 
(1/. supra). Seventeenth-century European travellers 
were struck by the high number of eunuchs and the 
power they had, both at the Safawid court and in 
the houses of the great; according to Chardin ( Voy¬ 
ages en Perse , Amsterdam 1711, ii, 283-5) there 
were some 3,000 of them in the service of the sove¬ 
reign, while the nobles and even rich private citizens 
had staffs of eunuchs. They were given the considerate 
appellation of “tutor, master” ( khodfa , equivalent to 
ustadh which we have met above). Their purchase price 
was extremely high; the majority were white and 
came mostly from the Malabar coast of India. In 
the first half of the 19th century, under the Kadjars, 
white slaves became few and soon disappeared al¬ 
together, except for the pretty Caucasian girls who 
continued to enter the harims ; but, contrary to the 
most widespread Muslim practice, their children 
could not succeed to the throne, which was reserved 
for sons whose mothers were of royal blood. The 
numbers of the black slaves had increased; they 
were either Ethiopians who had crossed Arabia, or 
Zandj of east Africa, who came by way of Zanzibar, 
Mascat and Bushire (on this traffic, in Arab hands, 
see R. Coupland, The Exploitation of East Africa, 
London 1939, 136-46, with references), to draw 
custom to the market of Shiraz. The high mortality 
which overtook these coloured men in Persia preven¬ 
ted their forming an important element in the po¬ 
pulation (see Polak, Persien, Leipzig 1865, i, 248-61, 
661; E. Aubin, La Perse d'aujourd’hui, Paris 1908,148). 

The Persians, in the course of their armed con¬ 
flicts with the Sunn! inhabitants of Turkestan, were 
sometimes reduced to slavery, as being heretics. 
In the middle of the 19th century, it was still possible 
for so many thousands of them, prisoners of war, 
to be sold at once in the market at Bukhara that 
prices slumped. Some of them in this same town, 
having won their masters* regard and being en¬ 
franchised, rose to every official position of honour. 
Others, however, less well endowed, went from there 
to swell the number of the slaves on whose shoulders 
fell the greater portion of the agricultural work 
in the khanate of Khlwa (see A. Vamb6ry, Travels 
in Central Asia, London 1864, 192-3, 331, 371). 

Among the relatively rare examples of an essential 
agricultural task performed by a compact slave 
labour-force, we may cite that of the region of Zan¬ 
zibar itself, where, in the 19th century, there was 
kept a body of blacks gathered from almost as far 
as the great lakes and destined in the mass for ex¬ 
port. The harsh life of toil in the sugar- or clove- 
plantations, run by Arab or Indian planters, all 
along the coast, was quite devoid of the amenities 


of urban servitude. The lot of thousands of slaves 
employed in pearl-fishing in the Persian Gulf also 
seems to have been a very harsh one over a long 
period. 

Much less burdensome, certainly, but wildly dis¬ 
criminatory, is the slavery which still obtains today 
in the desert: in the Sahara on the one hand, in Arabia 
on the other, for the benefit of the nomad tribes. 
Tuareg society, divided into three rigid castes, used 
to keep on the lowest level, beneath the nobles and 
their vassals, the slave-groups [akli, pi. ikldn), en¬ 
franchised or not, almost all of them black, who were 
utilized by the dominant clans either as tillers of the 
soil or as servants to men and beasts. Among the 
beduin of the Arabian peninsula and its fringes (see 
especially A. Jaussen, Coutumes des Arabes au pays 
de Moab, Paris 1908, 26, 60-1, 125-6; A. Musil, The 
Manners and Customs of the Rwala Bedouins, New 
York 1928, 276-8), black slaves may intermarry 
and acquire property, but however intimate they 
may be with the master and his family, however 
great the advantages custom permits them to enjoy, 
they are never regarded as equals, even after en¬ 
franchisement: they are c abid, and c abid they remain; 
and marriage with the sons or daughters of them is 
considered a come-down, by the lowliest of whites. 

Bibliography: To the references in the text 

may be added R. Levy, An Introduction to the 

Sociology of Islam, i, 117-27. 

Abolition 

Although Islam, in teaching and in actuality, has 
favoured the emancipation of slaves, it was only 
under an overwhelming foreign influence that it 
began, about a huhdred years ago, an evolution in 
doctrine and in practice towards the total suppression 
of slavery, its abolition in law and custom. This 
evolution, which has continued, is in some regions 
still incomplete. Here we have one of the most typical 
examples of the transformation that the Muslim 
world has undergone, through European pressure 
or example, from the mid-i9th century down to 
our own day. 

The European powers concerned were themselves, 
to some extent, novices in this field: they had long 
favoured the traffic and maintained slavery in their 
colonies. One of them, Russia, had maintained serf¬ 
dom on her own soil. The French “philosophers” 
of the 18th century, beginning with Montesquieu, 
had condemned the very principle of slavery: its 
short-lived suppression under the First Republic 
was unfortunately a check. But, from 1806 onward, 
Britain took the lead in the movement for the 
suppression of the slave-trade and then of slavery 
itself. She may be accused of having more than once 
let her maritime and colonial interests dictate her 
interventionary zeal or, on other occasions, the mild¬ 
ness of her actions. Yet, when all is said, she stands 
out as a great pioneer of abolition over the whole 
surface of the earth, including the lands of Islam. 

The diplomatic history of the 19th century, since 
1814-15, is dotted with treaties and other inter¬ 
national agreements aimed at banning the traffic 
in negroes, by sea and across the continent of Africa, 
in increasingly precise terms. The suppression of 
slavery as such is mentioned only towards the end 
of the century, and then timidly. But measures in 
this direction had already been adopted in several 
portions of the Muslim world, particularly those 
under the authority of European states. Britain, 
having emancipated the slaves in her colonies by 
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the famous Bill of 28 Aug. 1833, made in 1843 the 
first general decision to abolish slavery in India 
(completed by a series of other Acts down to 1862). 
France completely abolished slavery in all her over¬ 
sea territories, including Algeria, by a decree of the 
Second Republic on 27 April 1848; the Netherlands 
did the same for their Indonesian possessions by the 
laws of 1854-59, with effect from 1 Jan. i860 (3 
years before their colonies in the West Indies); and 
Russia for her Central Asian dependencies on 12 
June (O.S.) 1873, before even having completed the 
conquest of Turkestan. 

Parallel with this direct and radical action by 
the Powers, the Muslim states which, while remaining 
independent, were most subject to Western pressure 
and had most contacts with European civilization, 
were slowly and cautiously embarking on restrictive 
measures. As early as 1830, the Ottoman sultan had 
enfranchised en bloc those white slaves of Christian 
origin who remained true to their religion, while 
expressly keeping the Muslims in slavery (G. Young, 
Corps de droit ottoman , ii, Oxford 1905, 171-2). To 
Tunisia belongs the honour of having been the first 
to promulgate a general edict of emancipation for 
black slaves ( ipso facto , of Muslim slaves: there were 
practically no white slaves in the Regency). By a 
decree of 23 Jan. 1846, the same year in which he 
was to make his sensational journey to France, the 
bey Ahmad ordered that letters of enfranchisement 
should be granted to every slave who so wished, and 
that every instance of slavery of which the religious 
magistrates might be apprised should be referred 
to him. The preamble to this decision, which was 
approved by the two highest dignitaries of the Hanaf! 
and Malikl rites in the country, is worth dwelling 
on: in it, slavery is declared to be lawful in principle 
but regrettable in its consequences. Of the three 
considerations particularized, two are of a religious 
nature, the third political ( maslaha siyasiyya ): the 
initial enslaving of the people concerned comes under 
suspicion of illegality by reason of the present-day 
expansion of Islam in their countries; masters no 
longer comply with the rules of good treatment 
which regulate their rights and shelter them from 
wrong-doing. It is therefore befitting to avoid the 
risk of seeing unhappy slaves seeking the protection 
of foreign authorities (M. Bompard, Legislation de 
la Tunisie, 398; Arabic text in SanusI, Madxmu c at 
al-Kaw&nin al-Tunusiyya, fasc. 1, p. 4). 

Thirty years later, in the treaty concluded with 
England on 19 July 1875, the bey Muhammad al- 
$adik undertook not only to see that the decree 
of 1846 was given full effect, but also to do everything 
in his power to suppress slavery and punish any in¬ 
fraction. Under the *French protectorate, various 
Tunisian ministerial circulars (1887-91) and the 
bey’s decree of 28 May 1890 completed the formal 
prohibition of slavery in the Regency and the organ¬ 
ization of the freeing of black slaves on the judicial 
and administrative planes (M. Bompard, op. cit., 472; 
P. Zeys, Code annoU de la Tunisie, i, 384*6). 

At Istanbul, the first imperial firm 5 ns against 
the slave-trade date from the period of the Tan- 
fimat, under c Abd al-Madjid, and especially from 
the years of close understanding with France and 
Great Britain: Oct. 1854 for the whites, Feb. 1857 
for the blacks (a religiously-inspired reservation 
exempted the IJidjaz from the reform). How little 
effect these documents had at first in preventing the 
import of blacks, is apparent from the multiplicity 
of decisions of the same sort, the circulars and in¬ 
structions which continued to repeat one another, 


in terms ever more insistent and explicit, till round 
about 1900. The agreement entered upon with Great 
Britain in 1880 but not applied till 1889, followed 
by Turkey’s adhesion to the general Act of the 
Brussels Conference of 1890, constituted an important 
double step towards the suppression of the traffic, 
already much reduced by abolitionist action in Africa 
and the Red Sea: till then “more or less clandestine”, 
it was to assume thenceforth “the nature of smuggling 
and was treated as such” (G. Young, op. cit., 172- 
206). Moreover, foreign consuls secured from the 
Ottoman authorities the enfranchisement of slaves 
who sought refuge with them. The Constitution of 
1876, guaranteeing the personal liberty of all subjects 
of the empire remained a dead letter until it was 
put in force by the Young Turks in 1908. At this 
time there were only a very few slaves, all of them 
domestic, in the capital and those provinces under 
the effective control of the central power (cf. Dr. 
Millant, L'esclavage en Turquie , Paris 1912). 

Egypt was nominally included in the Ottoman 
territories within the scope of the oldest firman 
forbidding the traffic in negroes. Indeed it needed 
to be, for this traffic had expanded just at the mo¬ 
ment when the Egyptians installed themselves in 
the heart of the Sudan. Pashas subordinate to the 
Porte organized some anti-slaving expeditions in 
the south; the results were but mediocre (cf. J. 
Cooper, Un continent perdu , Fr. tr. Paris 1876, 25-8). 
Under the khedive Ism 5 c il, a mission of this type 
entrusted to Sir Samuel Baker (1869-73) was 
equally disappointing (S. Baker, Ismailia, London 
1874, Fr. tr. Paris 1875), whereas after 1874 the fight 
against slavery was intensified, hand in hand with 
the Egyptian expansion, under Colonel Charles 
George Gordon and his European colleagues (cf. 
P. Crabitfcs, Gordon , the Sudan and Slavery, London 
1933 ; H. Deh6rain, in Hanotaux, Histoire de la 
nation dgyptienne, vi, 481-552). At this period, the 
khedive, under the terms of his agreement with 
England of 4 Aug. 1877, was formally banning all 
trade in negroes and then opening enfranchisement 
offices in the various provinces. But it was only to¬ 
wards the end of the century, under the English 
de facto protectorate, that the most energetic mea¬ 
sures were taken: since 1895, any infringement of 
the freedom of the individual has been* classed as 
a crime in Egypt, while since 1898 the slave-trade, 
with the defeat of the Mahdist movement which 
had revived it in the Sudan, has been no more than 
an infrequent and clandestine phenomenon. 

It was again the British who attacked, with no¬ 
table persistence, one of the most productive sources 
of Muslim slavery: that of east Africa. The traffic 
there, by land and sea, had assumed terrifying pro¬ 
portions since Sa c ld, the Imam of Mascat, had suc¬ 
ceeded in gaining a foothold on the coast of Africa, 
at the beginning of the 19th century. The stages 
through which English diplomatic activity passed 
are symptomatic: in 1822, after ten years of par¬ 
leying, Sa c Id consented merely to forbid his subjects 
to export slaves outside the maritime lane joining 
Africa to Oman; in 1845, he prohibited the ex¬ 
port of slaves from Africa to Arabia and beyond, 
while all the time insisting on the lawfulness of the 
import of slaves and of the slave-traffic within 
African territory. His son Barghash, sultan of Zan¬ 
zibar, was to go further, in consequence of Sir 
Bartle Frere’s famous mission to him: by the treaty 
of 5 June 1873 he prohibited the maritime traffic 
and the public slave-markets; then, in 1876, he de¬ 
clared the traffic by land illegal (see R. Coupland, 
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East Africa and its Invaders, Oxford 1938; idem. 
The Exploitation of East Africa, London 1939); if 
this did not stop it immediately, it was at any rate 
a considerable embarrassment for the trade. Next, 
under the British protectorate, a decree of the sultan 
in 1897 granted their freedom to any slaves who 
should ask for it, and forbade the courts to con¬ 
cede the claims of slave-owners. On 6 July 1909, 
a final decree abolished the status of slave in its 
entirety. The same thing had happened two years 
before in British East Africa (now Kenya), against 
an indemnity to be paid to the owners (the matter 
was settled in 1916). 

It is safe to say that, towards the end of the 19th 
century and the beginning of the 20th, the export 
of negroes was at a very low ebb. We may add that 
Persia, one of the receiving countries, had also pu¬ 
blicly renounced this trade in her 1882 treaty with 
England, and her newly-created National Assembly 
adopted in Oct. 1907 a “fundamental law” in favour 
of individual freedom (E. Aubin, La Perse d’aujourd'- 
hui, Paris 1908, 210); if slavery was not suppressed 
by these measures, it did suffer a severe blow. In 
Africa itself, the greater part of the vast zone where¬ 
in the Muslim slaver held sway, extending from 
the Atlantic to Wadai, east of Lake Chad, was con¬ 
quered piecemeal and occupied by France; this has 
been followed by the almost complete disappearance 
of the slave-trade from this immense area and slavery 
has been abolished almost everywhere within it. 
Italy, the latest comer of the colonial powers, con¬ 
ducted an identical policy in the territories she ad¬ 
ministered in the east (Somaliland, Eritrea) and north 
(Tripolitania, Cyrenaica) of the continent. But the 
last independent state in Africa, Ethiopia, still 
governed by a Christian dynasty, remained (despite 
the negus’s edicts against the traffic) a notable 
stronghold of the slavers, facing the Sudan and 
Arabia and exporting whenever possible; in the 
provinces, islamization and the intensification of the 
slave trade often went hand in hand (Trimingharn, 
Islam in Ethiopia, Oxford 1952, 203-4 and passim). 
During the 1914-18 war, the relinquishment of Fezzin 
by the Italians, who had just taken it from the Turks, 
and its occupation by the Sanusls, allowed the traffic 
to resume much of its activity: a slavemarket was 
held every week at Murzuk (Petragnani, in Ultalia 
in Oriente, Feb. 1921, tr. in L'Afrique franfaise, 
April 1922). 

At the end of the first world war, when the victors 
had visions of organizing the peace and of securing, 
in accordance with their Convention of St. Germain 
of 10 Sept. 1919, “the complete suppression of sla¬ 
very in all its forms”, long experience gave them 
advance informatipn on the problems that were 
bound to be raised by a task of this nature; on the 
successes that might be hoped for and the resistance 
that might be expected in Muslim lands. The sup¬ 
pression of the traffic, which had become for the 
most part clandestine, was a troublesome affair, 
demanding the use of powerful forces and involving, 
by sea, the risk of provoking legal conflict between 
nations (France and Great Britain, 1905, in the 
Indian Ocean). Yet making an end of the trade does 
not mean putting a stop to slavery or to the trans¬ 
fer of slaves from one owner to another. As for official 
abolition, it is not always easy to secure under a 
protectorate; nor is it always equivalent in practice 
to positive and immediate suppression. 

The fact is that, if slavery is such a firmly-rooted 
institution in certain Islamic countries, it is due 
far more to social conservatism than to a collective 


economic need. We established above that the part 
played by slave-labour in those lands is rarely essen¬ 
tial for productive work. This explains why an 
abolitionist policy, so long as it is not applied too 
high-handedly, provokes no serious disturbance there, 
nor any violent reaction. The prevailing wish in 
the minds of slave-owners is to enjoy the comfort 
afforded by having a large domestic staff, kept 
under strict control; from which, moreover, lawful 
concubines may be recruited. They have on their 
side not only the tacit consent of the majority of 
their slaves but also an extensive public opinion 
and the religious tradition of Islam. The domestic 
slave is in his master’s power ‘through fear and 
respect, through self-interest, through affection. We 
must bear in mind that he is generally well-treated; 
we may reflect that he lives in a family atmosphere, 
without thought for the morrow. To the slave- 
woman, concubinage offers, besides various advant¬ 
ages for herself and her children, the chance of an 
ascent in the social scale, of which an untimely 
emancipation would rob her. Even when freed, the 
slave is often likely to remain close to his master. 
If he has procured his freedom against the latter’s 
wishes, or if he has been snatched from the claws of 
the slaver, he is woefully without resources in a 
hostile environment, unless he benefits by the special 
measures which governments ought to take—and 
which they have occasionally taken—with a view 
to his social readjustment. 

The fact, brought out in the Kur’&n, that slavery 
is in principle lawful, satisfies religious scruples. 
Total abolition might even seem a reprehensible 
innovation, contrary to the letter'of the holy Book 
and the exemplary practice of the first Muslims. 
Nevertheless, contact with the realities of the 
modem world and its ideology began to bring about 
a discernible evolution in the thought of many 
educated Muslims before the end of the 19th cen¬ 
tury. They may be fond of emphasizing that Islam 
has, on the whole, bestowed an exceptionally fa¬ 
vourable lot on the victims of slavery. Yet they are 
ready to see that this institution, which is linked to 
one particular economic and social stage, has had 
its day. The reformer Sayyid Ahmad Khan in India, 
goes so far as to maintain, in a special work, Ibfdl-i 
Ghuldmi, which appeared in 1893, translated into 
Arabic in 1895, that the Kur*an (xlii, 4) forbade the 
making of new slaves (Baljon, The Reforms ... of Sir 
Sayyid Ahmad Khan. Leiden 1949, 28-29). Without 
going so far, his illustrious compatriot Ameer Ali 
(The Spirit of Islam, London, 1st ed. 1893; ed. 1935, 
262) includes slavery among the preIslamic practices 
which Islam only tolerated through temporary necess¬ 
ity, while virtually abolishing them: man-made laws 
were later to complete the abrogation of it, which 
could not have been done formerly by a sudden 
and total emancipation (cf. the Egyptian Ahmed 
Chafik, on much the same lines: L'esdavage au point 
de vue musulman, Cairo 1891, 2nd ed. 1938). This 
thesis gradually found its way, to a varying extent, 
into the circle of the c ulamd (for the school of Mu¬ 
hammad c Abduh, see Tafsir al-Mandr, xi, 288 ff.), 
already open to the older arguments of the Tunisian 
muftis, which were more restrained and more legalis¬ 
tic. But obviously it could not gain the support of 
the Wahhabis of Arabia, those uncompromising 
restorers of the sunna of the Prophet; up to the 
present day they have vigorously maintained their 
downright antagonism towards abolition. 

The League of Nations, from the very outset of 
its work, displayed an active interest in all problems 
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relating to slavery. This interest was notably ex¬ 
pressed in the adoption of the international Geneva 
Convention of 25 Sept. 1926, in which the legal 
definition of slavery is formulated (“status or con¬ 
dition of a person over whom any or all of the powers 
attaching to the right of ownership are exercised”, 
which squares with the concepts of Muslim law) 
and the signatories pledge themselves “to bring about, 
progressively and as soon as possible, the complete 
abolition of slavery”. One by one, almost all the 
States concerned adhered to this Convention, but 
not Saudi Arabia or the Yaman. From then on, a 
consultative committee of experts worked indefati- 
gably, gathering official returns (some of which, fur¬ 
nished mainly by the British and Italian govern¬ 
ments, are highly instructive) and publishing co¬ 
pious reports. Legal measures multiplied, indepen¬ 
dently of this international organization as well as 
under its aegis. Abolition came as a matter of course 
in the new Turkish Republic, which repudiated every 
trace of Muslim law, as in the Levant territories 
severed from the old Ottoman empire and directly 
administered by France or Great Britain. In Egypt, 
the 1923 Constitution confirmed the guarantee of 
individual liberty. One after another, Afghanistan 
(1923, 1931), € Irak (1924), Kalat (1926), Persia [Iran] 
and Transjordan (1929) suppressed the legal status 
of slave. Bahrayn followed suit in 1937. 

In Africa, an order of 1922, coupled with penal 
sanctions in 1930, abolished slavery in Tanganyika 
(the former German East Africa) under British man¬ 
date; the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan took steps, as 
far-sighted as they were vigorous, to put an end by 
degrees to the vestiges of the traffic and to assist 
the freed slaves. In Northern Nigeria, under British 
administration, abolition, which began in 1907 and 
suffered a momentary check towards 1933 from a 
new offensive on the part of the trade, was accom¬ 
plished by an order of 1936. In Morocco, a circular 
from the French Protectorate administration in 1922 
suppressed public slave-dealing and granted their 
freedom to all who should ask for it. The pacifi¬ 
cation of the Sahara frontiers of Morocco by the 
French army, round about 1930, made it possible 
to put an end to what remained of the traffic in 
negroes. The Italians reoccupied Fezzan in 1929 and 
secured respect once more for abolition. Finally, 
Ethiopia showed evidence of good will: edicts of 
1923, 1924 and 1931 forbade the capture of free 
persons or the disposal of slaves, while ordering many 
of them to be freed. A move was made to carry out 
these measures; enfranchisement offices were set up, 
from August 1932. The undertaking was immense 
and difficult. The Italians hurried things up by their 
armed intervention; they abolished slavery in Ethio¬ 
pia by a decree of 12 April 1936. 

The sole remaining resort of slavery was Arabia 
(outside the British colony of Aden). But it must 
be noted that, even in Arabia, European and parti¬ 
cularly British persistence with the local authorities 
was not without effect. King Ibn Sa*ud, master of 
the Hidjaz and Nadjd, had abolished the customs-duty 
formerly levied on the import of slaves by the sharif 
Husayn; in 1927 he officially confirmed to the British 
legation at Djidda a general right to manumit ail 
slaves who claimed their freedom (there were some 
150 of them between 1930 and 1935). Great Britain 
renounced this right the day following the promul¬ 
gation in Saudi Arabia of the regulation on slavery 
of 2 Oct. 1936, which forbade the import of slaves 
by sea (the reason being that the religious law pro¬ 
hibits the capture or purchase of subjects of coun¬ 


tries to which one is bound by treaty; but this same 
regulation declares servile status to be lawful and 
organizes it according to the strict letter of Muslim 
law; see Nallino, Scritti , i, 43, 124-5 and Appendice), 
In Feb. 1934, the Imam of the Yaman entered upon 
an undertaking with Great Britain to prohibit the 
entry of slaves coming from Africa. From the sul¬ 
tans and shaykhs of the southern coast (Eastern 
Aden Protectorate) and the Persian Gulf, Britain 
obtained similar decisions, reinforcing any made 
previously. A further step forward was taken in 
March 1935, when the sultan of Lahidj forbade all 
sale of slaves. In 1938, two sultans of the ya<Jramaut 
and the shaykh of Kuwayt declared all traffic in 
slaves to be illegal, and authorised slaves to claim 
their liberty (v. H. Ingrams, Arabia and the Isles , 
London 1942, 349-50; and U. N. Economic and 
Social Council, Official Records , Sept. 1951, 644). 

Under cover of the second World War (1939-45) 
there seems to have been some retrogression, with 
a small-scale resumption of the trade, particularly 
in certain Ethiopian provinces. At the time of 
writing, it is usually acknowledged that there is 
practically no transport of slaves any longer from 
Africa to Arabia. Nevertheless the legal status of 
slave persists in the peninsula. It is evidently the 
example of the neighbouring independent states of 
Saudi Arabia and the Yaman that prevents Britain 
from increasing her pressure on the states under 
her control with a view to total abolition. Other 
considerations, no doubt, keep France from having 
slavery abolished by law in Morocco, where there 
are in any case only mild survivals in the cities or 
the southern oases (see, for the bend of the Dra, 
Dj. Jacques-Meunie, in Hesperis 1947, 410-2); re- 
sistence to a final solution does not come from the 
class of c ulamd (for the present-day legal aspect, see 
Gazette des Tribunaux du Maroc, 1944, 5-7; and Revue 
Marocaine de Droit, 1952, 154-6* 183-5). In the Sahara, 
the French administration which as early as 1916 
deprived the Tuareg of their agricultural slaves, took 
their house slaves away from them in 1946 (R. 
Capot-Rey, Le Sahara frangais , Paris 1953, 288-9). 
The United Kingdom of Libya (a former Italian 
possession), in its constitution of Oct. 1951, laid down 
as a principle the personal liberty of its subjects. 

The United Nations Organization (U.N.O.), the 
moral heir of the League of Nations, has resumed 
the study of slavery and has condemned it, in no 
uncertain terms, in its “Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights”, voted by the General Assembly 
on 10 Dec. 1948 (though not ratified by every State): 
“Art. 4. No one shall be held in slavery or servitude. 
Slavery and the slave trade are prohibited in 
all their forms”. An ad hoc Committee on Slavery, 
under the Economic and Social Council, is proceeding 
with enquiries by means of questionnaires addressed 
to governments and recognized associations (Saudi 
Arabia and the Yaman, both members of U.N.O., 
have not replied) and is proposing concerted solutions. 
Its Report of 4 May 1951 (ref. E./1988) advocates 
making a start by abolishing the legal status of 
slave and demands that every State concerned 
should assist emancipated slaves to fashion a new 
life for themselves. As yet no resolution has been 
passed by the United Nations, who are divided on 
this point as on so many others and are far more 
preoccupied with the serious forms of servitude 
which continue to exist, or have come into existence 
in the world of today, than with the last vestiges 
of Muslim slavery, which are doubtless bound to 
disappear quietly in the reasonably near future. 
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in the text: J. H. Harris, A Century of Emanci¬ 
pation, London 1933; H. H. Wilson, in American 
Journal of International Law , 1950, 505-26; United 
Nations, The Suppression of Slavery, New York, 
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of U.N. ( Reports of the Committee on Slavery, and 
Official Records of the Economic and Social Council ; 
cf. United Nations Bulletin, 15 April 1950 and 15 
May 1951). (R. Brunschvig) 

C ABD ALLAH b. al- c ABBAS (frequently Ibn 
c Abbas, without the article), Abu l- c Abbas, called 
al-IJibr ‘the doctor’ or al-Bahr ‘the sea’, because 
of his doc trine,is considered one of the greatest 
scholars, if not the greatest, of the first 
generation of Muslims. He was the father of 
Kur 5 anic exegesis; at a time when it was necessary 
to bring the Kur 5 an into accord with the new 
demands of a society which had undergone a pro¬ 
found transformation, he appears to have been 
extremely skilful in accomplishing this task. 

He was born three years before the hidjra, when 
the Hashimite family was living shut up in ‘the 
Ravine’ ( al-Shi c b ); and, as his mother had become 
a Muslim before the hidjra, he also was regarded 
as a Muslim. 

From his youth he showed a strong inclination 
towards accurate scholarly research, in so far as 
such a conception was possible at that time. We 
know indeed that the idea soon occurred to him 
to gather information concerning the Prophet by 
questioning his Companions. While still young, he 
became a master, around whom thronged people 
desirous to learn. Proud of his knowledge, which 
was not based only on memory, but also on a large 
collection of written notes, he gave public lectures, 
or rather classes, keeping to a sort of programme, 
according to the days of the week, on different sub¬ 
jects: interpretation of the Kur’an, judicial questions, 
Muhammad’s expeditions, pre-islamic history, an¬ 
cient poetry. It is because of his. habit of quoting 
lines in support of his explanations of phrases or 
words of the Kur 5 an that ancient Arabic poetry 
acquired, for Muslim scholars, its acknowledged im¬ 
portance. His competence having been recognized, 
he was asked for fatwas (especially famous is his 
authorization of mut c a marriage, which he later had 
to vindicate). The Kur > anic explanations of Ibn 
c Abbas were soon brought together in special col¬ 
lections, of which the isndds go back to one of his 
immediate pupils ( Fihrist , 33); his fatwas were also 
collected; today there exist numerous manuscripts 
and several editions of a tafsir or tafsirs which are 
attributed to him (whether rightly or wrongly cannot 
be said, as no study of this material has yet been 
made (Goldziher, Richtungen, 76; cf. also Brockel- 
mann, i, 190, S i, 331). 

The importance of the role played by Ibn c Abbas 
in the political and military events of his time 
should not be exaggerated, as his Muslim biographers 
have tended to do, influenced by the fact that he was 
the grandfather of the c Abbasids. He followed the 
Muslim armies in several campaigns: into Egypt 
(between 18 and 21 H.), into Ifrifciya (27 H.), into 
Djurdjan and Tabaristan (30 H.), and, much 
later (49 H.), he accompanied Yazld on his expedi¬ 
tion against Constantinople (with c Abd Allah b. 


c Umar b. al-Khattab). At the battles of the Camel 
(36 H.) and of Siffln (37 H.), he commanded a wing 
of c All’s troops. For want of resounding exploits 
and important offices to record, Ibn c Abbas is pre¬ 
sented to us later, by his biographers, as a coun¬ 
sellor whom the caliphs c Umar and c Uthman valued 
highly, and as a counsellor too—unfortunately litte 
heeded—of c AlI and his son al-Husayn. The truth 
is that Ibn c Abbas did not enter political life until 
after C A 1 I came to power, and took an active part 
in it for only three or four years at the most. A single 
official mission had been, in fact, entrusted to him 
by c Uthman, that of conducting the pilgrimage to 
Mecca the year the caliph was besieged in his house 
at Medina. It was for this reason that Ibn c Abbas 
was not in the capital at the time of the assassination 
of c Uthman. When he returned some days later, he 
paid homage to c Ali. From that time he was charged 
with important missions and, after the occupa¬ 
tion of Basra (36 H.), appointed governor of that 
town. He was one of the signatories of the conven¬ 
tion of Siffln (37 H.), which handed over to two ar¬ 
bitrators the task of settling the quarrel between 
c Ali and Mu c awiya, and in a discussion with the 
Harurites (see harura 5 ) he pleaded in support of 
the legal validity of that arbitration. But the re¬ 
lations between Ibn c Abbas and the caliph suddenly 
became strained, with the result that Ibn c Abbas 
withdrew to Mecca, abandoning his seat of govern¬ 
ment, and that C A 1 I no longer regarded him as his 
representative at Basra. The sources assign different 
dates to this defection of Ibn c Abbas: 38, 39, 40, 
but there is good reason to believe that it took place 
in 38 H. (it is possible to follow the movements 
of Ibn c Abbas during that year, and in the succeeding 
years he no longer appears in the foreground). The 
traditions which assert that Ibn c Abbas was con¬ 
sistently faithful until the death of the caliph are 
not worthy of credence. What were the reasons for 
the defection? Some Arabic sources say that Ibn 
c Abbas took offence because c Ali reproached him 
for defalcations which he was alleged to have com¬ 
mitted as governor; but the true motive of his 
relinquishment of office, which coincided with that 
of many other supporters of C A 1 I, has to be related 
to other much more important events of the period: 
the massacre of the Kharidjites at al-Nahrawan, 
which Ibn c Abbas, ‘according to certain men’, had 
stigmatised, and the false position of C A 1 I, who 
maintained his claim to be caliph when, according 
to the verdict of the arbitrators, he was no longer 
recognized as such by the majority of Muslims. 

Later, Ibn c Abbas took a step which one might 
be tempted to judge severely, were it not that the 
precise circumstances are completely unknown: he 
carried off the provincial funds of Ba$ra, probably 
when he returned to the town some time after his 
defection. Was this seizure criminal? When one 
observes that this act did not diminish the esteem 
in which Ibn c Abbas was held by the Muslim com¬ 
munity, one may suppose that there were some fairly 
valid motives to justify it. Similarly, the events 
in which Ibn c Abbas was involved immediately after 
the death of C A 1 I are far from clear. Al-Hasan ap¬ 
pointed him general of his troops, but Ibn c Abbas 
established contact with Mu c awiya: whether on his 
own initiative or at the invitation of al-Hasan is 
obscure; perhaps it was he who successfully brought 
about the agreement between the two claimants to 
the Caliphate; he maintained that, as a reward for 
his good offices, Mu c awiya had recognized his right 
to appropriate the money which he had seized (part 
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of the treasury of Basra). Ail these machinations of 
Ibn 'Abbas seemed to certain rawV s imcompatible 
with the dignity of such a personage; and so they 
transferred them, obviously wrongly, to his brother, 
c Ubayd Allah. During the long reign of Mu'awiya, 
Ibn 'Abbas lived in the Hidjaz; he went fairly fre¬ 
quently to the Damascus court, mainly, it seems, 
to defend the interests of the Hashimites, which 
were also his own. 

The troubled events of the years which followed 
the deaths of the first and second Umayyads brought 
Ibn 'Abbas once again, perhaps against his will, 
on to the political scene. Although the information 
which we possess is fragmentary, it can be deduced 
from it that 'Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr, having raised 
the standard of revolt at Mecca, became violently 
incensed with Ibn 'Abbas who, with the son of 'All 
Ibn al-IJanafiyya, refused to recognise him as caliph. 
Both were banished from Mecca; in 64, the year of 
the siege of the town, they returned, but they 
persisted in their opposition to Ibn al-Zubayr, with 
unfortunate results: they were imprisoned. Al- 
Mukhtar, informed of their dangerous situation, sent 
from Kufa a large troop of horse, which delivered 
them by a surprise attack. It was thanks to Ibn 
'Abbas that on that occasion bloodshed was avoided 
in the holy city. Under the protection of this troop, 
the liberated men went to Mina, then to al-Ta 5 if, 
where Ibn 'Abbas died some time later (68/686-8). 

The verdicts which Caetani and Lammens have 
given on Ibn 'Abbas are in contrast to the respect 
which Muslims of all periods have shown him. But, 
Caetani’s arguments can easily be disproved by fair 
and careful criticism (it is specially important not 
to confuse accounts from Muslim biblical history 
with the badiths concerning the Prophet), and grave 
doubts can be cast on the resemblance to the original 
of the portrait sketched by Lammens. 

Bibliography : Biographies by Arab authors 
(numerous, but often repeat the same information, 
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activity): Ibn Sa'd, ii/2, 119-23, 125; iv/2, 4; 
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Ar. 6131, f° 8 . 187V-190V; Dhahabl, Macrifat al- 
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books of adab ; e.g. Ibn 'Abd Rabbihi, c Ikd, ii, 
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Modern authors: A. Sprenger, Das Leben und die 
Lehre des Mohammed, Berlin, 1869, i, XVII; iii, 
CVI et seq.; J. Wellhausen, Das arabische Reich r 
Berlin 1902, 69-70; id., Reste arabischen Heiden- 
thums, Berlin 1887-97, 12 et seq.; Caetani, Annali , 
Indices; vols ix and x passim ; particularly i, Intr. 
par. 24-5 and 38 a.H., par. 219-27; H. Lammens, 
Etudes sur le rigne du Calife Omayade Mo'awia 
2 er , index; I. Goldziher, Richtungen der islamischen 
Koranauslegung, Leiden 1920, 65-81 and index; 
L. Veccia Vaglieri, II conflitto c Ali-Mu c awiya e la 
secessione kharigita riesaminati alia luce di fonti 
abadite, in Annali 1 st. Univ. Or. Napoli , N.S. iv, 
passim, especially 75-6. (L. Veccia Vaglieri) 
'ABD ALLAH b. 'ABD al-J£ADIR (Malay pro¬ 
nunciation Abdullah bin Abdulkadir), sumamed 
Munshi 5 , i.e. teacher of languages, was “the greatest 
innovator in Malay letters” (R. O. Winstedt, A 
history of Malay literature , JMBRAS, 1940, ch. xii). 
He was born in 1796 in Malacca, where his grand¬ 
father, the son of Shaykh 'Abd al-Kadir, who came 
originally from Yaman, had settled. At an early 
age, 'Abd Allah received lessons in Malay from his 
father, who is said to have been an expert Malay 
scholar, and endeavoured to make himself fully 
master of this language by reading Malay writings 
and by associating with educated Malays. As he 
learned foreign languages and continually came into 
contact with Europeans, as for instance, Farquhar, 
Raffles, and the missionaries Milne, Morrison and 
Thomson, his culture increased regularly. 

Shortly after the founding of Singapore (1819), 
he established himself in that town and earned his 
living in many different ways. He acted as an inter¬ 
preter, gave lessons in Malay, wrote letters, and 
assisted the American missionaries North, Keasberry 
and others in translating mission books and school 
books. 

In 1838 was published at Singapore under the title 
Bahwa ini Kesah Pu-layar-an Abdullah , ben Abdul¬ 
kadir , Munshi, deri Singapura ka-Kalantan , a de¬ 
scription of a journey to the Malay States on the 
east coast of the Peninsula of Malacca, giving most 
important information concerning them. This book 
inaugurated a new and free Malay prose style; its 
author may be considered a pioneer of the literary 
movement which, continued by authors of the 20th 
century, ultimately led to the development of Malay 
into the national language of Indonesia. 

'Abd Allah’s principal work is the Hikayat Ab¬ 
dullah, his Memoirs, in which inter alia he mentions 
politically important personages, such as Farquhar 
and Raffles (whose secretary he was), and emphasizes 
the advantages of a European administration over 
an Indian one, even though he at the same time 
sharply criticizes the administrative measures of 
the English and Dutch. The work was finished in 
1843 and lithographed with a few additions in 1849. 
Some copies of this first edition have an English 
dedication to Governor Butterworth, in which the 
work is called a “humble attempt to revive Malay 
literature”. In his Memoirs 'Abd Allah mentions 
several works written by him. Among these is a 
poem describing a fire in Singapore, in which the 
author lost all his possessions. It was entitled ShaHr 
Singapura dimakan api and printed in Malay as 
well as in Latin characters (1843). The Mss. described 
in the catalogues under this title do not contain this 
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poem, but a similar one, entitled ShaHr Kampong \ 
Gelam terbakar, published after a fire in 1847. 

The periodical Cermin Mata contains some con¬ 
tributions by c Abd Allah. He died in 1854 during a 
pilgrimage to Mecca, shortly after his arrival in 
that city. The notes of his voyage as far as Diidda 
were published in Cermin Mata. 

Besides these original works c Abd Allah translated 
the Tamil redaction of Panfatantra (a collection of 
Indian fables) into Malay under the title of Hikayai 
Pandja Tanderan, and edited the Malay Chronicles 
(Sedjarah Melayu). 
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Paris 1850 (with notes); Dutch by J. J. de Hol¬ 
lander {de Gids 1851, abridged); Javanese, Batavia 
1883; English by A. E. Coope, Singapore 1949 
(with notes); ShaHr Singapura terbakar : P. Favre, 
Uincendie de Singapour, in Melanges Or., Publ. 
Ec. Langues Or. Viv., 1883 (transcribed in Malay 
char, from the romanized text printed in 1843); 
ShaHr Kampong Gelam terkakar, 1st ed. lith. on j 
a scroll of paper, Singapore 1847; romanized in 
a collection of Malay poems, often printed (3rd 
ed. Singapore 1887); Hikayat Abdullah , 1st ed. 
Singapore 1849 (autogr.); 2nd ed. for the R. As. 
Soc., Singapore 1880; ed. H. C. Klinkert, Leiden 
1882 (with a fasc. of notes); ed. W. G. Shellabear, 
Malay Literature Series 4 (2 vols.), Singapore 1907, 
1908 (rom. and Arab, ed.); English trans. by J. T. 
Thomson, London 1874; by W. G. Shellabear, 
Singapore 1918; Dutch (abridged) by G. Niemann 
(TNI, 1854); cf. C. Hooykaas, Over Maleise Lite - 
ratuur 2nd ed., 1947, 101 ff.; Ki$sah Pelayaran 
Abdullah dari Singapura sampai ka-Mekah, all 
editions incomplete ( Cermin Mata , Singapore 1858; 
Batavia 1866; Klinkert’s edition, romanized in 
BP, 1911, 1920); copy of the complete MS. in 
Leiden Univ. Libr. (MS. Klinkert 63); Dutch 
trans. by Klinkert, BTLV 1867; Hikayat Pan- 
djatanderan , finished 1835; 1st ed. lith. Singapore, 
n.d.; 2nd ed. Singapore 1868; ed. H. N. v. d. Tuuk, 
Maleisch Leesboek , VI (with notes), Leiden 1866, 
1875, 1881; romanized ed. by C. A. van Ophuysen, 
Leiden 1913; Dutch trans. by H. C. Klinkert, 
Zaltbommel 1871; Javanese, Batavia 1878; Se¬ 
djarah Melayu, Singapore n.d. (after 1831); muti¬ 
lated re-edition by H. C. Klinkert, Leiden 1884; the 
Singapore edition is also the basis of Dulaurier’s 
and Shellabear’s editions; Hikayat Dunia, n.d. 
(History of Asia and Africa); Hikayat pada menya - 
takan perihal Dunia, Singapore 1856 (geography). 

(C. A. van Ophuysen —P. Voorhoeve) 
C ABD ALLAH b. c ABD al-MALIK b. Marwan, 
son of the caliph c Abd al-Malik b. Marwan 
was born about the year 60/680-1, perhaps some¬ 
what earlier, as he is said to have been 2 7 years 
old in the year 85/704. He grew up in Damascus 
and accompanied his father in several campaigns. 
We first meet him as an independent general in the 
year 81/700-1, in one of the usual razzias against 
the Eastern Romans. Then in the year 82/701-2, 
he was sent with Muhammad b. Marwan to help 


al-Hadjdjadj against al-Ash c ath and played a part 
in the negotiations of Dayr al-Diamadiim. There¬ 
upon he again led expeditions against the Eastern 
Romans, and in the year 84/703-4 conquered al- 
Massi^a, which he converted into a military camp. 
After the death of his uncle c Abd al- c Aziz b. Marwan, 
he was appointed governor of Egypt in the year 
85/704- On 11 Djumada II he made his entry into 
Fustat. He was to wipe out all traces of c Abd al- c Az!z, 
and therefore changed all the officials. His adminis¬ 
tration left a bad record in the tradition, because he 
accepted bribes and embezzled public moneys. The 
only really important achievement of his rule was 
the introduction of the Arab language into the 
diwdns of the capital. His administration gave of¬ 
fence in Damascus; in the year 88/706-7 he made 
there a passing visit, and in 90/708-9 he was defi¬ 
nitely recalled. He departed to Syria with many 
presents, but they were taken from him in the pro¬ 
vince of al-Urdunn by order of the caliph. Thereupon 
he disappeared from the political arena. Only al- 
Ya c kubl has the information that he was executed 
when the c Abbasids come to power. He is said to 
have been crucified by al-Saffah in the year 132/- 
749-50 in al-Hlra. 

Bibliography : Ibn Taghrlbirdl, i, 232 ff.; 
Makrlzi, Khifat, i, 98, 302; F. Wiistenfeld, Die Statt - 
halter von Agypten, i, 38 ff.; Tabari, ii, 1047, 1073 
ff.; 1127, 1165; Ibn al-Athir, iv, 377 ff., 398, 409; 
Wellhausen, in NGWGbtt., 1901, facs. 4, p. 20; 
Ya c kubl, ii, 414, 466; Papyri Schott-Reinhardt, i, 
15 f., 28 f. (C. H. Becker) 

<ABD ALLAH b. c ABD al-MUTTALIB of B. 
Hashim of Kuraysh, father of the prophet 
Muhammad. The earliest and most reliable sources 
give little information about him. His mother was 
Fatima bint c Amr of B. Makhzum. Al-Kalbi places 
his birth in the 24th year of the reign of Anushirwan 
(554), but he is usually said to have been twenty- 
five when he died (? 570). According to a well- 
known story, picturesque but probably with little 
factual basis, c Abd al-Muttalib vowed that, if he 
had ten sons who reached maturity, he would sa¬ 
crifice one; he attained this and selected c Abd Allah 
by lot, but eventually sacrificed 100 camels instead. 
His marriage to Amina bint Wab’> has been much 
embellished in legend. It may have marked an 
alliance between c Abd al-Muttalib and Amina’s clan, 
B. Zuhra, as he himself married a woman of this 
clan at the same time. During a trading expedition 
c Abd Allah fell ill and died at Medina among the clan 
of his father’s mother, B. c AdI b. al-Nadidjar, being 
buried in Dar al-Nabigha. His death took place either 
shortly before Muhammad’s birth or a few months 
after; the word “orphan” in I£. xciii, 6, doubtless 
refers to Muhammad’s early loss of his parents. 

Bibliography : Ibn Hisham, 97-102; Ibn Sa c d, 
i/i, 53-61; Tabari, i, 967, 979-80, 1074-81; Caetani, 
Annali, i, 65-7, 118-20. (W. Montgomery-Watt) 
C ABD ALLAH b. ABl IStfAg al-Hai?ramI, 
grammarian and Kur 5 an-reader from Ba$ra, 
died in 117/735-6. His “exceptional” (shadhdha) 
reading continued the tradition of Ibn c Abba$ and, 
in turn, influenced the readings of c Isa b. c Umar 
al-Thakafi and of Abu ( Amr b. al-'Ala 5 . It seems 
now established that he was the earliest of the real 
Arab grammarians (cf. Ibrahim Mustafa, Actes du 
XXI Conr/es des Orient., 278-9). He is said to have 
extended the use of inductive reasoning ( kiyas) and 
the detail is handed down that in case of doubt 
he opted for the accusative (nasfc). Nothing else is 
known about him beyond the facts that, being of 
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non-Arabic origin himself, he felt some hostility 
towards the Arabs, and that he was the object of 
a stinging riposte by al-Farazdak, whose mistakes 
he had pointed out. 

Bibliography : The fundamental passage of 
al-Djumahl, Tabakdt, ed. Hell, 6-8 is partly repro¬ 
duced by Ibn Kutayba, Shi c r, 25; Zubaydl, Tabakat, 
ed. Krenkow in RSO , 1919, n7; Sirafi, Akhbdr al- 
Nahwiyyin, ed. Krenkow, 25-28; Anbari, Nuzha , 
22-5; Ibn al-Diazari. Kurrd J , no. 1747; Suyuti, 
Muzhir, ii, 247; G. Fliigel, Gramm. Schulen , 29; 
cf. also Fihrist , 9, 30, 41, 42; Aghant 1 , xi, 106. 

(Ch. Pellat) 

C ABD ALLAH b. AHMAD [see sa c dids]. 

C ABD ALLAH b. AHMAD b. HANBAL [see 

AHMAD B. HANBAL], 

C ABD ALLAH b. c ALl, uncle of the caliphs Abu 
l- c Abbas al-Saffab and Abu Dja t far al-Man$ur. c Abd 
Allah was one of the most active participants in the 
struggle of the ‘Abbasids against the last Umayyad 
caliph, Marwan II. He was commander-in-chief in 
the decisive battle at the Greater Zab, where Marwan 
lost his crown, and when the latter took to flight, 
*Abd Allah pursued him, quickly captured Damascus 
and marched on to Palestine, whence he had the 
fugitive caliph pursued to Egypt. He wa9 even more 
implacable than his brother Da’ud b. c Ali in waging 
war on the members of the Umayyad house, and 
shrank from no method to exterminate them 
root and branch. During his stay in Palestine, he 
had about eighty of them murdered at one time. 
Such cruelties naturally caused ill-will against the 
new ruler, and a dangerous rebellion in Syria broke 
out under the leadership of Abu Muhammad, a 
descendant of Mu c awiya I, and Abu ’ 1 -Ward b. al- 
Kawthar, the governor of Kinnasrin. The rebels at 
first inflicted a defeat on the ‘Abbasid troops, but 
were beaten by c Abd Allah in 132/750 at Mardj al- 
Akhram. As governor of Syria, c Abd Allah later 
threatened the safety of the new dynasty. After 
the death of al-Saffah he made claims to the Cali¬ 
phate, which he could base on his important services 
in the war against the Umayyads, and on the pro¬ 
mise he claimed to have received from al-Saffab. 
Moreover he had at his disposal a considerable army, 
which in reality he was to lead against the Byzan¬ 
tines. When he learned that the powerful governor 
of Khurasan, Abu Muslim, had declared for the 
caliph al-Man$ur and was marching against him, he 
is said to have killed 17,000 Khurasanians in his 
army, because he feared they would never fight 
against Abu Muslim, and with his remaining troops 
proceeded against the latter. He was, however, in 
Diumada II 137/Nov. 754 defeated at Nisibis and 
had to flee to his brother Sulayman, the governor 
of Ba$ra. After a couple of years, the latter was 
dismissed, and c Abd Allah was arrested by order of 
the caliph al-Mansur. He remained some seven years 
in prison, then in the year 147/764 he was taken into 
a house that had been purposely undermined; it 
fell down on him and buried him under the ruins. 
At his death he is said to have been 52 years old. 

Bibliography : Dlnawarl, al-Akhbdr al-Tiwdl 
(Guirgass); Ya'fcubi; BalSdhurl. Futuh ; Tabari; 
Mas c udi, Muriidj , indexes; A ghdnl, Tables; Fragm. 
Hist. Arab, (de Goeje and de Jong), passim ; J. Well- 
hausen, Das arabische Reich und sein Sturz, Berlin 
1902, 341-5; L. Caetani, Chrotiographica Islamica , 
Rome 1912, under the relevant years; L. Caetani- 
G. Gabrieli, Onomasticon Arabictim, Rome 1915, 
731; L. Caetani, Chronologia generate del bacino 


mediterraneo , Rome 1923, under the relevant years; 
S. Moscati, Le massacre des Umayyodes , in Archiv 
Orient&lniy 1950, 88-115. 

(K. V. Zetterst£en —S. Moscati) 
‘abd allAh b. ‘Amir, governor of Basra, was 
bom in Mecca in 4/626. He belonged to the Kuray- 
shite clan of c Abd Shams and was a maternal cousin 
of the caliph HJthman. In 29/649-50 he was appointed 
by c Uthm 5 n to the governorship of Basra, in suc¬ 
cession to Abu Musa al-Ash < arI, and immediately 
took the field in Fars, completing the conquest of 
that province by the capture of Istakhr, Darabdjird 
and Djur (Flruzabad). In 30-31/651 he advanced 
into Khur 5 san. defeated the Ephthalites, and occu¬ 
pied the whole province up to Marw, Balkh and 
(in 32/635) Harat. After making the Pilgrimage, 
during which he distinguished himself by lavish 
munificence to the Meccans and Ansar, he returned 
to Basra, leaving the government of Khurasan in 
the hands of deputies. In 35/656 he attempted in vain 
to support c Uthman, and subsequently assisted 
c A 5 isha, Talha and al-Zubayr in organizing the re¬ 
sistance to C A 1 I at Basra. After their defeat in the 
Battle of the Camel he took refuge with a man of 
the Band Hurfcus and made his way to Damascus, 
where he joined Mu‘awiya. In 41/661 he was one 
of Mu c awiya*s delegates to treat with al-Hasan b. 
< AlI, and at the end of the same year he was re¬ 
appointed to the governorship of Basra. In 42-43/ 
662-4 his lieutenants reconquered Khurasan and 
Sidjistan, which had been lost to the Arabs during 
the civil war, and an expedition was sent into Sind. 
But his lenience towards the tribesmen appeared too 
dangerous to Mu c awiya, who replaced him in 44/ 
664 by a more energetic governor; thereafter Ibn 
e Amir appears to have lived in retirement until his 
death at Mecca in 59/680, or in 57 or 58. 

*Abd Allah b. c Amir was celebrated not only for 
his military abilities, but also for his generosity and 
other personal qualities and especially for his nu¬ 
merous public works. Among these were the con¬ 
struction of two canals at Basra and the canal of 
Ubulla, plantations in al-Nihadj and Karyatayn, and 
improved water supplies for the pilgrims at ‘Arafa. 

Bibliography : Tabari, index; Ibn SaM, v, 
30-5; Ya c kubi, ii, 191-5, etc.; id., Bul 4 an t in¬ 
dex; Baladhuri, Futuh, 51, 315 ff.; id., Ansab, 
v, index; Muh. b. Habib, al-Mubabbar, 150; 
Aghani, index; Ta'rikh’i Sistdn, 79 ff-, 90-1; Ibn 
al-Athlr, Usd f iii, 191-2; Caetani, Annali, vii; 
Chronographia, 629-30; B. Spuler, Iran in friih- 
islamischer Zeit, Wiesbaden 1952, 17 ff.; J. Walker, 
Catalogue of the Arab-Sassanian Coins (tn the 
B.M.), London 1941, index. (H. A. R. Gibb) 
C ABD ALLAH b. BULUGGlN b. BAdIs b. Habus 
b. ZIrI, third and last ruler of the kingdom 
of Granada, of the $inhadji Berber family of the 
Banu Ziri [see zIrIds of Spain]. Bom in 447/1056, 
he was appointed at the death of his father Bulug- 
gin Sayf al-Dawla, in 456/1064, as the presumptive 
heir of his grandfather Badis b. Habus. He succeeded 
him on the throne of Granada, while his brother 
Tamim al-Mu c izz became independent ruler of Ma¬ 
laga. His reign consisted of a long series of troubles 
inside his kingdom, of armed conflicts with his 
Muslim neighbours, and of compromises with Al¬ 
fonso VI, king of Castille. At the time of the Al- 
inoravid intervention in Spain he took part in the 
battles of al-Zallaka [q.v.] and Aledo, but his nego¬ 
tiation with the Christian king soon cost him his 
throne. He was besieged in his capital in 483/1090 
by Yusuf b. TSshufin, was dethroned and sent into 
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forced residence in Animat, in Southern Morocco, 
where he ended his days. 

.It was during his exile in Morocco that c Abd 
Allah composted his “Memoirs”, the almost com¬ 
plete text of which was found by the author of the 
present article in successive fragments, at inter¬ 
vals of several years, in the library of the Diami c 
al-Karawiyyln in Fes. This autobiography, called 
al-Tibydn *an al-haditha al-kaHna bi-dawlat Bani 
Zlri fi Gharnata. is the most considerable and the 
least deformed document on the history of Spain 
in the second half of the nth century. In spite of 
the long digressions in which the author tries to 
justify his political position in face of the dangers 
menacing his kingdom, these “Memoirs” give a very 
detailed chronicle of all the events that led in 478/ 
1085 to the taking of Toledo by Alfonso VI, and, in 
the next year, to the arrival of the Almoravids in the 
Peninsula. At the same time it is a psychological 
document of the first order, that mirrors, much 
better than the chronicles of the Andalusi pzwaHf , 
the state of social and political decomposition in 
which Muslim Spain was found at the end of the 
nth century, and the progress made by that time 
by the efforts of the Reconquista. The account of 
the events prior to the reign of the author is also 
new and important. The “Memoirs” of c Abd Allah 
must be considered as the guiding thread that allows 
us to find our bearings through the maze of the history 
of Muslim Spain at the moment it was about to fall 
into the power of the North African dynasties. 

Several fragments of the Tibyan were published, 
with an annotated translation by the author of this 
article, in And., 1935, 233-344; 1936, 29-145; 1941, 
231-93. The whole of the Arabic text, now recovered, 
will be published soon. A Spanish translation, by 
E. Levi-Proven^al and E. Garcia G6mez ( Las 
“ Metnorias ” de c Abd Allah , ultimo rey zlri de Granada) 
is due to be published in 1953. 

Bibliography. The biographical articles about 
c Abd Allah by Ibn ^dhari and Ibn al-Khatlb 
have been reproduced in And., 1936, 124-7; see 
also Ibn al-Khatib, A c mal aUAHam (Levi-Pro¬ 
vencal), 268-70; Nubahl, al-Markaba al- c Ulya 
(Levi-Proven gal), 93-4; R. Mentendez Pidal, La 
Espa&a del Cid 8 , Madrid 1947, indices; idem, 
Leyendo las "Memorias" del rey zlri c Abd Allah, 
And. 1944, 1-8; E. Ltevi-Provencal, Esp. Mus., iv. 

(E. L£vi-Provencal) 

C ABD ALLAH b. EJA'FAR b. AbI Jalib, 
nephew of the caliph C A 11 . c Abd Allah’s 
father had gone over to Islam very early, and took 
part in the emigration of the first believers to Abys¬ 
sinia, where, according to the common belief, c Abd 
Allah was bom. On his mother’s side he was a brother 
of Muhammad b. AbI Bakr; the mother’s name was 
Asma 5 bint c Umays al- Khath c amivva. After some 
years the father returned to Medina taking his son 
with him. c Abd Allah became known chiefly on 
account of his great generosity, and received the 
honorific surname of Bafrr al-D-itid. “the Ocean of 
Generosity”. He appears to have played no very im¬ 
portant part in politics, although his name crops up 
from time to time in history during c All’s time and 
that following. When Mu c awiya tried to throw sus¬ 
picion on Kays b. Sa c d, the valiant governor of Egypt, 
to damage him in c All’s eyes, c Abd Allah advised the 
removal of Kays; C A 1 I allowed himself to be persuaded 
and took the fateful step of replacing him by Mu¬ 
hammad b. AbI Bakr, who in a very short time 
brought the whole of Egypt into the greatest con¬ 
fusion. This took place in the year 36/656-7. When in 


the year 60/680, after Yazld’s accession, the Shi c ites 
of Kufa summoned Husayn b. c Ali to proceed to that 
city to have himself proclaimed caliph, c Abd Allah 
amongst others endeavoured to dissuade him from 
this dangerous enterprise, but without success. The 
date of c Abd Allah’s death is generally given as 
80 or 85, but 87 and 90 are also recorded. 

Bibliography: Tabari, 3243 ff.; ii, 3 ff.; 

iii, 2339 ff.; Ibn al-Athlr, iii, 224 ff.; Nawawl, 
337 ff.; Ya'kubI, ii, 67, 200, 331; Mas c udl, Murudf , 

iv, 181, 271 f., 313, 329, 434; v, 19, 148, 383 ff.; 
Lammens, £tudes sur le rlgne du calife otnaiyade 
Mo^dwia I er , in MFOB, index. 

(K. V. Zetterst£en) 

C ABD ALLAH b. DJAHSH of Banu Asad b. 
Khuzayma, a confederate ( halif ) of Banu 
Uraayya of Kuraysh. His mother was Umayma 
bint c Abd al-Muttalib, Muhammad’s aunt. An early 
Muslim along with his brothers, c Ubayd Allah and 
Abu Ahmad, he took part with the former in the 
migration to Abyssinia. c Ubayd Allah became a 
Christian and died there, but c Abd Allah returned 
to Mecca and was the most prominent of a group of 
confederates, including his sister Zaynab [q.v.], who 
all migrated to Medina. He led the much-criticized 
raid to Nakhla where Muslims first shed Meccan 
blood, and fought at Badr. At his death at Uhud 
he was between 40 and 50. 

Bibliography: Ibn Sa c d, iii/i, 62-4; Ibn sd- 
Athlr, Usd, iii, 131; Ibn Hadjar, I?aba, s.v. 

(W. Montgomery Watt) 
£ ABD ALLAH b. DJUD'AN, Kurayshite 
notable of the clan of Taym b. Murra, at the end 
of the 6th c. A.D. He acquired such wealth from 
the caravan and slave trade that he possessed one 
of the largest fortunes in Mecca (Ps.-Djahiz, Mafrasin 
(van Vloten), 165; Ibn Rusta, 215; Mas c udl, Murudi , 
vi, 153 ff.; Lammens, La Mecque d la veille de VHe - 
gire, index). He surrounded himself with unusual 
luxury (being nick-named basi ’l-dhahab, because he 
used to drink from a golden cup), and was the owner 
of the two singing-girls called “Locusts of £ Ad” 
(Diaradata *Ad) whom he offered to Umayya b. Abi 
’l-$alt. In giving magnificent banquets, he showed 
a generosity that became proverbial ( Aghani 1 , viii, 
4 ; Tha c alibl, Thitnar. 487, in connection with the 
expression: djifan Ibn Diud c an). Thus he won the 
favour of the poets, but also drew on himself some 
invectives (al-Diahiz. ljayawdn 2 , i, 364; ii, 93). His 
prestige enabled him to play a certain role in po¬ 
litics {Aghani, xix, 76), and he seems to have been 
the promoter of the Meccan confederacy known as 
bilf al-fuduX (Ibn Hisham, 85; Ya c kubl, ii, 16; 
Lammens, op. cit., 54 ff.). 

Already before the 3rd/9th c., his unusual wealth, 
and the wish of the Meccans to explain it other¬ 
wise than by the slave trade, gave rise to his identi¬ 
fication with the hero of a Yamanite legend, dis¬ 
coverer of the tomb of Shaddad b. c Amr [q.v.] 
(Wahb b. Munabbih, Tidfan , 65 ff.). Thus he is 
represented as a $uHuk banished by his clan, wan¬ 
dering in the desert and enriched by a treasure of 
precious stones and gold which he finds in an old 
tomb (al-Hamdanl, Iklll, viii, 183 sqq.; al-Damlrl, s.v. 
Thu'bdn: al-Djaiji^, Bay an, ed. SandubI i, 31). Ac¬ 
cording to an isolated and no doubt apocryphal 
tradition, he is buried in a place in Yaman called 
Birk al-Ghumad (Yakut, i, 589). 

Bibliography: Add to the references quoted 
in the art.: Tabari, i, 1187, 1330; Mafedisl, al-Bad y 
wa-l-Ta'rikh, ed. Huart, iv, 128, v, 103; Tha- 
c alibl, Thitnar. 539; Aghani 1 , viii, 2-6; Ibn Durayd, 
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al-Ishtiltalt, 88; Ya^ut, iv, 621; Mas'udi, al-Tanbih, 
210-1, 291 (trans. Carra de Vaux, 282-4, 381); 
Shibll, Akam al-Murdjan, Cairo 1326, 141; Caussin 
de Perceval, Essai, i, 300-51, passim; Barbier de 
Meynard, Surnoms et sobriquets (= JA, 1907), 
66; O. Rescher, Qalj&bVs Nawddir, Stuttgart 1920, 
no. 101. (Ch. Pellat) 

C ABD ALLAH b. HAMDAn [see Hamdanids]. 
C ABD ALLAH b. HAMMAM al-Saluli, Arab 
poet of the ist/7th century (he is said to have 
died after 96/715), who played a political role under 
the Umayyads. He was attached from 60/680 to 
Yazid b. Mu c awiya, condoled with him upon the 
death of his father and congratulated him at his 
accession. He persuaded Yazld to proclaim his. son 
Mu c awiya as heir presumptive and later he was the 
first to greet al-Walid b. c Abd al-Malik with the 
name of caliph (86/705). During the reign of c Abd 
al-Malik (65-86/685-705), the only information we 
have about his activity shows him to have had 
relations with the Shl c ite agitator al-Mukhtar [q.v.] 
and his entourage, as well as with the anticaliph 
*Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr [q.v.]. To the latter he ad¬ 
dressed a poem criticising the conduct of Mus c ab 
[q.v.], who was in effect temporarily deposed soon 
afterwards by al-Zubayr (67/686-7). 

Bibliography: Baladhuri. Ansab , v, index; 
Diumahl. Tabakat, (Hell) 135-6; Diahiz. Bavawdn fl . 
index; idem, Bay an (Sandubi), ii, 66, 67; Ibn 
Kutayba, Shi c r (de Goeje), 412-3; Ibn c Abd Rabbih, 
Mfid, Cairo 1940, iii, 254 (= iv, 173 = v, 136), 
306; vii, 140-1; AbuTammam, ffamasa (Freytag), 
507; Tabari, ii, 636-42 and passim; Mubarrad, 
Kamil, 34, 309; Mas c udl, Murudi, v, 126, 153-5; 
Aghani 1 , xiv, 120-1, 170; C. A. Nallino, Scritti, 
vi, 154 (French transl. 236); H. Lammens, Le 
calif at de Yazid I", MFOB , v 1 , no, 120; idem, 
Etudes sur le sibcle des Omayyades, Beyrouth, 1930, 
141, 158, 166. (Ch. Pellat) 

C ABD ALLAH b. HAMZA [see al-Man$ur 
Bi’llah]. 

C ABD ALLAH b. QAN^ALA b. Abi c Amir al- 
An§arI, one of the leaders of the revolution 
that broke out in Medina against the caliph Yazid I. 
Posthumous son of a Companion killed at Uhud and 
sumaraed Ghasil al-Mala 5 ika, c Abd Allah is also known 
as Ibn al-Ghasil. In 62/682 he took part in the depu¬ 
tation sent to Damascus by the governor of Medina, 
< Uthman b. Muhammad, to bring about a reconcili¬ 
ation between the malcontents of Medina and the 
Umayyads. Yazid showed special consideration for 
the envoys, but they, nevertheless, spoke ill of the 
caliph and described him as unfit for the caliphate. 
Ibn al-Ghasil made himself prominent by his attacks 
and when the An$ar openly revolted soon afterwards, 
it was he whom they choose as their chief, while <Abd 
Allah b. Muti c [q.v.] took the leadership of the city's 
I£urayshites. After the Umayyads of Medina had 
been driven out, the caliph was compelled to punish 
the rebels by force of arms. About the end of 63/683 
he sent troops under the command of Muslim b/Ufcba, 
who occupied favourable positions on the Harra, 
to the east of Medina, and after waiting three days, 
engaged the Medinese in a bloody battle which ended 
with the complete defeat of the rebels (Dhu ' 1 -Hidjdja 
63/Aug. 683). c Abd Allah showed remarkable bravery 
in the battle, but finally fell under the blows of 
the Syrians. His head was cut off and brought to 
Muslim, and the two soldiers who killed him received, 
it is said, high rewards from the caliph. 

Bibliography: Baladhuri. Ansab, v, 154; Ibn 
Sa c d, v » 4b ff.; Tabari, ii, 412 ff.; Ibn 


al-Athir, iv, 45, 87 ff.; Ibn Hadjar, Isaba, no. 
4637; A ghani 1 , i, 12; A. Muller, Der Islam im 
Morgen - und Abendland, i, 365 ff.; J. Wellhausen, 
Das arab. Reich , 16 ff.; H. Lammens, Le calif at 
de Yazid Ier, 231 ff. (= MFOB, v, 211 ff.). 

(K. V. Zettersteen-Ch. Pellat) 
C ABD ALLAH b. al-HASAN b. al-Hasan, chief 
of the c Alids. *Abd Allah was treated with great 
favour by the caliphs of the Umayyad dynasty, and 
when he visited the first ‘Abbasid caliph Abu 
’l- c Abbas al-Saffal? at Anbar, the latter received 
him with great distinction. Thence he returned to 
Medina, where he soon fell under the suspicion of 
the successor of al-Saffah, al-Mansur. Yet c Abd Al¬ 
lah owed his misfortune not so much to himself as 
to his two sons Muhammad and Ibrahim. Al-Mansur 
began to suspect them in 136/754, when he led the 
pilgrimage to Mecca and they did not appear with 
the other Hashimites to salute him, but his suspicions 
fell more especially on Muhammad. After his accession 
al-Man§ur tried to sound the Hashimites as to Mu¬ 
hammad's real opinions, but they spoke only good 
of him and endeavoured to excuse his absence. Only 
al-Hasan b. Zayd advised the caliph to beware of this 
dangerous c Alid. In order to remove all doubts, al- 
Man?ur ordered c Ukba b. Salm to get into c Abd 
Allah's confidence by means of presents and forged 
letters from Khurasan, the recognised centre of c Alid 
propaganda. At first € Abd Allah was very cautious 
but finally fell into the trap, and when c Ul$ba asked 
him for an answer for his supposed companions in 
Khurasan, he did indeed refuse to give one in writing, 
but asked him to inform them by word of mouth 
that he greeted them and that his two sons would rise 
in revolt in the near future. When c Ul^ba had in this 
manner convinced himself of the rebellious intentions 
of the c Alids, he at once informed the caliph, and 
when the latter in the year 140/758 again made a pil¬ 
grimage, he invited c Abd Allah to come to him, and 
asked him if he could really count on his fidelity. 
c Abd Allah assured him of his honorable sentiments, 
but when c Ulcba suddenly appeared, he understood 
that he had been betrayed and took refuge in en¬ 
treaties. Al-Man$ur, however, had him arrested. c Abd 
Allah's relatives shared his fate, but the caliph was 
not able to seize his two sons. When he again came 
to Medina in the year 144/762 after making another 
pilgrimage, he took the prisoners back with him to 
al- c Irak, and soon afterwards c Abd Allah died there 
in prison at the age of 75. According to current 
report, he was murdered by al-Mansur’s orders. 

Bibliography: Tabari, ii, 1338 ff.; iii, 143 ff.; 
Ibn al-Athir, 172 ff.; Weil, Gesch. d. Chalifen, ii, 
40 ff. (K. V. Zetterst£en) 

C ABD ALLAH b. HILAL al-HimyarI al-Kuf!, 
a magician of Kufa, contemporary of al-Hadjdjadj, 
with whom he was in relations after the building 
of the palace in W 5 sit (YSl^ut, iv, 885; cf. also an 
adventure with a concubine of the caliph, Ibn Ha- 
djar, Lisan al-Mizan, iii, 372-3). Aghani *, i, 167 
quotes verses by c Umar b. Abi Rabl c a that bear 
witness to a connection between the poet and the 
magician. He abtained his powers from a magic ring 
given to him by Satan to thank him for having 
defended him from children who were insulting him. 
He was also thought to receive his inspiration 
from Iblls, because he was descended from Iblls in 
the maternal line; hence his nicknames of ?adik 
I bits, sahib I bits, khatan I bits or sibt I bits (al-Diahiz. 
al-Jtfayawan a , i, 190; al-Bayhakl, al-Mahasin, 109; 
al-Tha c 5 libi. Thimdr, 57); he is clearly described as 
makhdum by al-Diahiz. al-JJayawan a , vi, 198 (cf. 
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WZKM, vii (1893), 235-6). The Fihrist, 310 (repro¬ 
duced in al-§hibli, Akdm al-Murdian , 101-2) men¬ 
tions him among those that follow al-farika al- 
mahmuda ; on the other hand he is considered as the 
master of al-IiaU 2 dj, accused of practising diabolic 
magic (L. Massignon, tfallddi, 792). Al-Djawbari 
declares that he had read his books of magic (ZDMG, 
xx, (1866), 487; the passage is missing in the Cairo ed. 
of al-Mukhtar fi Kashf al-Asrdr) and refers to Fakhr 
al-Dln al-RazI, al-Sirr al-Maktum. (Ch. Pellat) 

C ABD ALLAH b. al-UUSAYN, Amir of Trans¬ 
jordan (Shark al-Urdunn), afterwards king of 
Hashimite Jordan (al-Mamlaka al-Urdunniyya al- 
Hashimiyya), second son of the sharif al-IJusayn 
b. C A 1 I [tf.i'.] king of liidjaz. Born in Mecca, in 1882, 
he studied in Istanbul. After the revolution of 1908, 
he represented for some time the Hidjaz in the Otto¬ 
man parliament. Just before the first world war he 
joined the Arab Union, an association founded in 
Cairo by the Syrian Muhammad Rashid Ri<Ja [f.v.j. In 
April 1914 he had interviews in Egypt with Lord 
Kitchener and Ronald Stonrs and thus took part in 
the negotiations that led to the proclamation of 
“Arab Revolt” announced by his father in Mecca, 

9 Sha c ban 1334/10 June 1916. During the hostilities 
he played only a minor role. On 8 March 1920 an 
** c Ir 4 ki .Congress”, which met in Damascus, pro¬ 
claimed him “constitutional king of c Irak”. But 
he never took possession of the throne, which 
was given by the English, in June 1921, to his brother 
Fay$al, who had been expelled from Damascus by 
the French troops of General Gouraud (24-27 July 
1920). In March 1921 c Abd Allah met in Jerusalem 
W. Churchill, then colonial secretary. It was during 
that interview that it was orally agreed to create in 
Transjordan, separated from the rest of Palestine 
placed under British mandate, a “national Arab 
government” headed by c Abd Allah (28 March). On 
28 August 1923 this government was recognized by 
the High Commissioner for Palestine. Its relations 
with Great Britain were fixed by a treaty signed 
in Jerusalem 20 February 1928 (modified by the 
agreements of 2 June 1934 and 9 July 1941). 

In 1946 Great Britain recognized Transjordan “as 
a completely independent state” (treaty of 22 March 
1946, modified by the treaty of 15 March 1948). 
c Abd Allah was crowned as king in ‘Amman, 25 
May 1946, and Transjordan, constituted a kingdom, 
took the name of “Hashimite Kingdom of Jordan”. 
After the war in Palestine (15 May 1948-3 April 
1949), c Abd Allah annexed the territories occupied 
by the Arab Legion to the west of the Jordan (April- 
May 1950). He was assassinated in Jerusalem on 20 
July 1951. 

In the last years of his life, he visited successively 
Turkey (Jan. 1947), Iran (July-August 1949) and 
Spain (Sept. 1949). His journeys were followed by 
the signature of treaties of friendship with these 
countries (Turkey, 11 Jan. 1947; Iran, 16 Nov. 1949; 
Spain, 7 Oct. 1950). On the other hand he tried to 
overcome the hostility of the Arab League to his 
projects of territorial expansion. He died, however, 
without accomplishing the great ideal of his reign: 
grouping round his throne the Arab lands of Syria 
(project of Greater Syria). 

He was the author of memoirs, only the first 
part of which has been published. 

Bibliography. c Abd Allah b. al-Husayn, 

Mudhakkarati , 1945 (English transl., Philip P. 

Graves, Memoirs of King Abdullah of Transjordan, 

London 1950). Reference should be made especially 

to OM 1923-51 and Cahiers deVOr.Cont., 1944-51. , 


See also T. E. Lawrence, Seven pillars of wisdom , 
London 1935; idem, Revolt in the desert, London 
1927; C. S. Jarvis, Arab command*, 1943; R. 
Storrs, Orientations, London 1943; J. Bagot Glubb, 
The story of the Arab Legion, London 1948; Et- 
tore Rossi, Documenti suWorigine e gli sviluppi 
della quesiione arabe (1875-1904), Rome 1944. On 
the project of Greater Syria, see Transjordan 
White Book, ‘Amman 1947, and Ld voild la 
Grande Syrie, published by the review aTDunyd , 
Damascus 1947. (M. Colombe) 

C ABD ALLAH b. IBAp [see Ibadxyya]. 

<ABD ALLAH b. IBRAHIM [see AGHLABlDSl. 
C ABD ALLAH b. ISKANDAR, a Shaybanid 
[$.».], the greatest prince of this dynasty, born in 
940/1533-4 (the dragon year 1532-3 is given, probably 
more accurately, as the year of the cycle) at Afa- 
rinkent in Miyankal (an island between the two 
arms of the Zarafshan). The father (Iskandar Khan), 
grandfather (Djani Beg) and great-grandfather 
(Kh w adia Muhammad, son of Abu ’ 1 -Khavrfg.p.l) of 
this ruler of genius are all described as very ordinary, 
almost stupid men. Djani Beg (d. 935/1528-9) had 
at the distribution of 918/1512-3 received Karmina 
and Miyankal; Iskandar was at the time of his son’s 
birth lord of Afarinkent; later, probably after the 
death of one of his brothers, he emigrated to Kar¬ 
mina. There c Abd Allah first proved his ability as 
a ruler in 958/1551; the country had been attacked 
by Nawruz Ahmed Khan of Tashkend and c Abd 
al-Latlf Khan of Samarkand; Iskandar had fled across 
the Amu; c Abd Allah assumed his father’s duties 
and successfully repulsed the attack. In the following 
years c Abd Allah tried to extend his possessions 
westward in the direction of Bukhara and south¬ 
eastward in the direction of Karshl and Shahr-i 
Sabz, at first without permanent success; in 963/ 
1555-6 he was even obliged to evacuate the lands 
inherited by his father and flee to Maymana. In 
the same year (Dhu ’l-I<a c da/September-October 
1556) there died his powerful enemy Nawruz Ahmed 
Khan, khan of the Ozbegs and lord of Tashkend 
since 959/1552. l Abd Allah immediately reasserted 
his supremacy in Karmina and Shahr-i Sabz, and 
in Radjab 964/May 1557 conquered Bukhara, from 
that time his capital. There he had his uncle Pir 
Muhammad declared as deposed and his weak- 
minded father proclaimed in Sha c ban 968/April- 
May 1561 khan of all the Ozbegs, in order to rule 
himself in the latter’s name. Only in 991/1583, after 
the death of his father (1 Djumada II/22 June), did 
he accept the vacant throne. After severe fighting 
against insubordinate supporters of the ruling house 
he subjugated Balkh in 981/1573-4, Samarkand in 
Rabl c II 986/June 1578, Tashkend and the remaining 
country north of the Syr in 990/1582-3, and Far- 
ghana in 991/1583. In addition to these conquests, 
c Abd Allah also made a raid in the first half 
of the year 990/spring 1582 into the steppes as 
far as Ulugh Tagh. In the year 996/1587-8 a stub¬ 
born insurrection was suppressed in Tashkend, and 
the enemy again pursued far into the steppes. In the 
south-east Badakhshan was conquered, in the west 
Khurasan. Gilan and Kh w arizm. the last-named first 
in 1002/1593-4 and then, after an insurrection, re¬ 
conquered in 1004/1595-6. An expedition to East 
Turkistan resulted only in the laying waste of the 
provinces of Kashghar and Yarkand. c Abd Allah’s 
last years were darkened by a quarrel with his 
only son c Abd al-M^min, who ruled in Balkh from 
the end of 990/autumn 1582 in the name of his 
, father. As c Abd Allah had been the real ruler under 
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Iskandar, in the same way c Abd al-Mu’min wanted 
to occupy the same position in relation to his now 
aging father. ‘Abd Allah would, however, not hear 
of any diminution of his power, and only the media¬ 
tion of the clergy prevented an open breach between 
father and son, and compelled ‘Abd al-Mu’min to 
yield. On hearing of the strained relations between 
father and son, the nomads had penetrated into the 
region of Tashkend and had defeated between Tash- 
kend and Samarkand an army sent against them. 
At the beginning of a punitive expedition against 
this enemy ‘Abd Allah was overtaken by death in 
Samarkand (end of the “hen year”, 1006/beginning 
of 1598). 

‘Abd al-Mu 5 min was murdered only six months 
later by his subjects. The conquests in Khurasan 
and Kh w arizm were lost, and in the Ozbegs’ own coun¬ 
try the power fell into the hands of another dynasty. 
Of greater permanence were the results of ‘Abd 
Allah's activity in internal affairs; the administration, 
especially the coinage system, was remodelled by 
him, many public- works (bridges, caravanseras, 
wells, etc.) were completed. Even at the present 
day popular folklore ascribes all such monuments 
either to Timur or to c Abd Allah. 

Bibliography : The life of this ruler up to 
the year 996/1587-8 is described in detail by his 
eulogist Hafi? Tanlsh: Sharaf-nama-yi Shdhi 
(Persian), usually called c Abd Allah-nama. Much 
information (especially about the last few years) 
is given by c Abd Allah’s Persian contemporary 
Iskandar Munshi 5 in Ta'rtkh-i c Alam Ard-yi c Ab- 
basi (biography of Shah ‘Abbas I, Teheran 1897). 
Extracts from both works are in Welyaminow- 
Zernow, Izslyedowaniya o kasimowskikh tsaryakh 
i tsarewiCakh, ii (in the Trudi wostot. otd. imper. 
arkheol. obshd., x.; German transl. Leipzig 1867), 
and before that in his Moneti bukharskiya i 
khiwskiya. See also my extracts from the little 
known Bahr al-Asrar by Mahmud b. Wall in the 
Zapiski wostot. otd. imper . rusk, arkheol. obsht ., 
xv. On the Bahr al-Asrar comp. Ethe, India 
Office Cat., No. 575. The information given by 
Vambery, Gesch. Bochara's, and by Howorth, 
Hist, of the Mongols, ii. div. 2, who follows him, 
is to be accepted with great caution. 

(W. Barthold) 

C ABD ALLAH b. ISMA‘lL, c Alawid [q.v.] 
sultan of Morocco, whose first reign started 4 
SHa c ban 1141/5 March 1729, while his last ended 
with his death 27 Safar 1171/10 Nov. 1757. 

This sovereign was in fact deposed several times, 
five times according to the Arabic historians, and 
as often recalled to power. For the good order 
established in Morocco under Mawlay Ismael [$.t/.] 
was at that time but a memory. When ‘Abd Allah 
assumed power, two of his brothers, Ahmad al- 
Dhahabl and ‘Abd al-Malik, had been fighting for 
it for two years, and had roused, by their mutual 
bids and their weakness, violent antagonism between 
the black army of their father, the < dbid al-Bukhari, 
and the gisA [dfaysh, q.v.] tribe of Odaya and the 
Berbers of the Middle and Central Atlas. When it 
is added that the sons of Mawlay Isma ‘11 were 
numerous and that several of them aspired to power, 
and that, on the other hand, ‘Abd Allah showed 
himself from the beginning to be capricious and cruel, 
then it is plain why Morocco was at this time the 
scene of constant disorders. 

Raised to power by the < abid, who had been won 
over by his mother, c Abd Allah immediately stirred 
up against himself the city of Fez, whose resistance 


was overcome only after a siege of six months. He 
then tried to pacify his kingdom, but in consequence 
of a disastrous campaign in the Central Atlas, ex¬ 
cited the enmity of the c abtd and had to flee, on 29 
Sept. 1734 , to the Wadi Nun, to his mother's tribe. 
Replaced by his brother c Ali al-A^adj, he was re¬ 
called in 1736, but was again expelled a few months 
later by the *abid. He took refuge with the Berber 
Ait Idrasan and was replaced successively by two 
of his brothers, Muh. b. al-‘Arabiyya and al-Musta^i’. 
Recalled in 1740, he fought against al-Musta^i 3 and 
his ally, the pasha of Tangier, Ahmad al-Rifl, when 
another son of Ismael, Zayn al-‘Abidin, was elevated 
to the throne by the c abid. c Abd Allah found new 
supporters among the Berbers, with whose help he 
regained power in the same year. He then succeeded 
in defeating al-Mustadi and al-Rifi and made an 
effort to pacify Morocco. New revolts, however, fol¬ 
lowed each other without interruption and the sultan 
constantly changed his allies, relying sometimes on 
the c ab*d, sometimes on the CdSya, sometimes on the 
Berbers. He was deposed yet again (1748) in favour 
of his son Muhammed governor of Marrakush. His 
son, however, remained loyal and assured the reign 
of ‘Abd Allah until his death, but in the midst of 
continual disorders. c Abd Allah resided partly in 
Meknes, and partly in a country house near Fez, 
Dar Dblbagh. 

Bibliography: ZayyanI, Le Maroc de 631 d 
1812 (Houdas), Paris 1886, 35-67; trad. Houdas, 
64-127; Akensus, al-Diavsh al-'Aramram, lith, 
Fes 1336/1918, reproducing al-Zayyani; Na$in 
Salawi, al-Istiksa*, iv, Cairo 1312/1894, 59-91; 
trad. E. Fumey, AM, ix, 1916, 171-270; L. de 
Chenier, Recherches historiques sur les Maures et 
histoire de I'Empire de Maroc, iii, Paris 1787, 
430-65; H. Terrasse, Histoire du Maroc, ii, Casa¬ 
blanca 1950, 282-6. (R. le Tourneau) 

C ABD ALLAH b. KH AZIM al-SulamI, governor 
of Khurasan. On the first expedition of c Abd Allah 
b. c Amir [q.v.] into Khurasan in 31/651-2, Ibn 
Khazim commanded the advance-guard which occu¬ 
pied Sarakhs. According to some accounts, he put 
down a rebellion led by Karin in 33/653-4 and was 
rewarded with the governorship of the province, 
but this is probably an anticipation of the events 
of 42/662. During Ibn ‘Amir’s second governorship 
of Basra (41/661), Kays b. al-Haytham al-Sulami 
was appointed to Khurasan, and c Abd Allah b. 
Khazim and c Abd al-Rahman b. Samura were des¬ 
patched to recover Balkh and Sidjistan. When 
Kays showed himself unable to deal with an Eph- 
thalite revolt which broke out in the following year, 
Ibn ‘Amir replaced him as governor by c Abd Allah 
b. Khazim, who remained in KhurSs 5 n until recalled 
by Ziyad in 45/665. 

Ibn Khazim returned to Khurds&n with the army 
of Salm b. Ziyad (61-2/680-2), and when the latter 
withdrew after the death of Yazld I Ibn KhSzim 
persuaded him to nominate him as governor of the 
province (64/684). Having gained possession of Marw 
after defeating its Tamimite governor, he then at¬ 
tacked, with the aid of Tamlm, the Bakrite governors 
of Marw al-Rudh and Harat, and overcame them 
after a long struggle. The victory was followed by 
repeated risings of the Tamlm against Ibn Khazim. 
now nominally governor on behalf of Ibn al-Zubayr. 
In 72/692 he received, but indignantly rejected, an 
offer by ‘Abd al-Malik to confirm him as governor 
for seven years; the offer was then made to and ac¬ 
cepted by his deputy in Marw, the Tamimite Bukayr 
b. Wish ah, who overtook and killed him (probably 
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in 73/692-3) as he was attempting to join his son 
Musa in the stronghold which he had previously 
prepared at Tirmidh. The career of lbn Khazim was 
-afterwards embellished with saga-like accretions, 
which make it difficult to establish many details 
'with precision. 

Bibliography: Tabari, index (tr. Zotenberg, 
iv, 63-5, 113-4); Baladhuri, 356 ff., 409, 413 ff.; 
Ya c Jtubi, ii, 258, 322-4; id. Bulddn, 279, 296-9; 
Muh. b. Habib, al-Muhabbar, 221-2, 308; NakaHd 
Diarir wa-l-Farazdak, index; al-Kall, Dhayl al- 
Amdli , 32; Wellhausen, Arab. Reich, 258-62; 

Caetani, Annali, vii, 275 ff., 493 ff-J viii, 3*8; 
Barthold, Turkestan a , 184; Marquart, EranSahr, 
Berlin 1901, 69, 135; J. Walker, Catalogue of the 
Arab’Sassanian Coins (in the B.M.), London 1941, 
index; R. Ghirshman, Les Chionites-Hephtalites, 
99-101; other reff. in Caetani, Chronographia, 
853. (H. A. R. Gibb) 

*ABD ALLAH b. MAS c CD [see ibn mas c u-d]. 
<ABD ALLAH b. MAYMCN, client of the family 
of al-Harith b. c Abd Allah b. Abi Rabi c a al-Makh- 
zuml (Ibn al-Zubayr’s governor in Basra, cf. al-Tabari, 
index), known in the Twelver Shi c ite literature as 
a transmitter of traditions from Dja c far al- 
Sadik (al-Kulini, Ibn Babuya, al-Tusi, passim, cf. 
Ivanow, Alleged Founder, 11-60; see also the Shi c ite 
books of ridial: al-Kashshl, Ma c rifat Akhbar al- 
Ridfal, 160; al-Nadjashi, al-Ridial, 148; al-Tusi, 
Fihrist, 197; he appears also in Sunni books of ridial : 
al-Dhahabi, Mizan al-IHidal, ii, 81, who quotes the 
earlier Sunni authorities; Ibn Hadjar, Tahdhtb 
al-Tahdhib, vi, 149). Since Dja c far al-Sadik died 
in 148/765, c Abd Allah belongs to the middle and 
the second half of the 2nd/8th century. His father 
Maymun al-Kaddah (“sharpener of arrows’'—so al- 
Nadjashl—rather than “oculist”) is also mentioned 
in the Twelver sources as a companion of Dia c far’s 
father, Muh. al-Bakir. Isma^Ii sources, too, speak 
of Maymun and c Abd Allah as companions of al- 
Baltir and Dja c far al-Sadifc (cf. Lewis, Origins, 65-7). 

The anti-Isma c Ili writers, from the beginning of the 
4th/ioth century on, have a long and colourful tale to 
tell of c Abd Allah as the founder of I s m a C I 1 i s m. 
The source of all these accounts is that of Ibn Rizam 
(beg. of the 4th/ioth century), quoted in the Fihrist, 
186. According to this story, Maymun al-^addah, a 
Bardesanian (hence in later sources “son of Daysan”; 
the name of the “father” seems to owe its existence 
to the alleged adherence of Maymun to Ibn Daysan, 
Bardesanes) was an extremist, follower of Abu ’ 1 - 
Khattab [f.i/.], and founded the sect called May- 
muniyya. His son c Abd Allah claimed to be a prophet, 
supported his claims by conjuring tricks and, driven 
by the ambition of securing worldly power, founded 
a movement, instituting seven grades of beliefs that 
culminated in shameless atheism and libertinism. 
He pretended to work on behalf of Mufi. b. Isma c Il, 
as expected MahdI. c Abd Allah came from Kuradj 
al- c Abbas near Ahwaz, but transferred his head¬ 
quarters first to c Askar Mukram, then to Ba$ra, 
and finally to Salamiya in Syria, where he .remained 
in hiding until his death. His lifetime is put by Ibn 
Rizam, anachronistically, in the middle of the 3rd/ 
9th century. His successors stayed in Salamiya, 
until c Ubayd Allah al-Mahdl [ q.v .] claimed to be 
a descendant of Muh. b. Ismael, and fled to Ifrikiya 
to found there the Fatimid dynasty. This story of 
Ibn Rizam proved a great success, was copied by 
all the subsequent anti-lsma c ill writers (the chief 
>of them being Akhu Muhsin—preserved in excerpts 
.by al-Nuwayri and al-MakrizI—and Ibn Shaddad. 


who gives Maymun the kunya Abu Shakir, cf. Ibn 
al-Athlr, viii, 21, presumably in order to identify 
him with the zindik Abu Shakir, for whom see al- 
Khayyat, al-Intisar, 40, 142; Fihrist , 337 and the 
Twelver legends quoted by Ivanow, Alleged Founder , 
91 ff. and G. Vajda, RSO, 1937, 192, 196, 224), 
and became, with certain additions and variations 
(cf. Lewis, Origins, 54*63) the standard account of 
Sunni authors about the rise of Isma c Ilism. This 
is not the place to discuss in detail the vexed and 
apparently insoluble problem of the antecedents of 
the Fatimids (see fatimids and also isma c Iliyya) 
yet it must be pointed out that the view that the 
Fatimids descended from Maymun al-I£addah seems 
to have been entertained not only by Ibn Rizam, 
a great enemy of Isma c Ilism, but also by certain 
sections of the Isma c ill movement itself, and the 
Imam al-Mu c izz had to polemize against some of 
his followers who considered him as a descendant 
of Maymun (see the letter of al-Mu c izz quoted by 
c Imad al-Dln Idris and printed by Ivanow in the 
J. of the Bombay Branch of the RAS, 1940, 74-6, 
and, confirming and completing that piece of in¬ 
formation, a passage in al-Nu < man’s al-Madialis wa 
* l-Musayarat , MS of SOAS, London, 25434, fol. 76 
ff., to be published by the author of this article). 
W. Ivanow ( The rise of the Fatimids, Bombay 1942, 
see especially 127-56; The Alleged Founder of Ismai- 
lism, Bombay 1946) denies the truth of any con¬ 
nection between Isma c ilism and Maymun and c Abd 
Allah, or their descendants, considering the whole 
story as freely invented by their enemies—although 
it is difficult to see why they have picked out just 
Maymun and c Abd Allah for the role and how 
early Isma c UI circles could come to accept them, 
merely on the authority of scandal invented by their 
enemies, as the ancestors of the leaders to whom 
they paid allegiance. B. Lewis, The origins of Ismai - 
lism, Cambridge 1940 (see especially 49-73), admits, 
on the whole, the historicity of the role of Maymun 
and c Abd Allah as leaders of the extremist movement 
out of which grew Isma c Ilism. The evidence is as 
yet not sufficient for a definite solution of this 
problem, and it would seem possible that the basis 
for the story about Maymun and c Abd Allah is to 
be sought in the role that some descendants of c Abd 
Allah b. Maymun may have played in the Isma c IlI 
movement in its beginnings about 260/873, and that 
the story was spun out of this knowledge of the con¬ 
nection of some “Kaddafcids” with Isma'Uism. 

(S. M. Stern) 

C ABD ALLAH b. MU c AWIYA, c Alid rebel. After 
the death of Abu Hashim, a grandson of C A 1 I, claims 
were laid to the Imamate from several quarters. 
Some asserted that Abu Hashim had formally trans¬ 
ferred his right to the dignity of Imam to the c Ab- 
basid Muhammad b. C A 1 I. Others said that he had 
spoken in favor of c Abd Allah b. c Amr al-Kindi 
and wanted to proclaim him Imam. As he, however, 
did not come up to the expectations of his followers, 
they turned from him and declared c Abd Allah b. 
Mu c awiya, a great-grandson of c AlI’s brother Dja- 
c far, to be the rightful Imam. The latter asserted 
that both the godhead and the prophetic office were 
united in his person, because the spirit of God had 
been transferred from the one to the other and had 
finally come to him. In accordance with this his 
followers believed in metempsychosis and denied the 
resurrection. In Muharram 127/Oct. 744, c Abd Allah 
revolted in Kufa where he was joined by many fol¬ 
lowers, especially from amongst the Zaydites [?.(/.]» 
The latter captured the citadel and expelled the 
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prefect. In a short time, however, c Abd Allah b. 
'Umar b. c Abd al- c Aziz, the governor of c Irak, put 
an end to his manoeuvres. When it came to fighting, 
the ever unreliable Kufans deserted; only the Zay- 
dites fought bravely and continued the battle till 
c Abd Allah was granted an unimpeded retreat. From 
Kufa he proceeded at first to Mada 5 in and then to 
al-Djibal. His power was in no way broken. From 
Kufa and from other places numbers of people flocked 
to him and he soon succeeded in winning over several 
important strongholds in Persia. After residing for 
some time in Isfahan, he went to Istakhr. Owing 
to the temporary weakness of the government in 
Persia, as a result of the disorders in c Irak and Khu¬ 
rasan, he had no difficulty in extending his rule over 
a great part of al-Dubai. Ahwaz, Fars and Karman. 
The Kharidiites. who had fought against Marwan 
II on the Tigris, withdrew into c Abd Allah’s domain 
and other opponents of the caliph also joined him, 
including some c Abbasids. In the end, however, he was 
unable to maintain his power. ‘Amir b. Dubara, one 
of Marwan’s generals, who had been entrusted with 
the pursuit of the Kharidiites. led an army into c Abd 
Allah’s domains and brought his rule to a sudden 
end. In the year 129/746-7, c Abd Allah was defeated 
at Marw al-Shadhan and forced to flee to Khurasan, 
where Abu Muslim, the celebrated general of the 
c Abbasids, had him executed. After his death, some of 
his followers, called al-Djanahiyya [?.v.], maintained 
that he was still alive and would return; on the other 
hand, others, the so-called Harithites, believed that 
his spirit was reincarnated in Ishak b. Zayd b. al- 
Harith al-Ansari. 

Bibliography : Tabari, ii, 1879 ft.; Ibn al- 
Athir, v, 246 ft.; Mas'udI, Murudi, vi, 41 ff., 67 
ff., 109; ShahrastanI, 112-3 (transl. Haarbriicker, 
i, 170); Aghani, Index; G. Weil, Gesch. d. Chalifen ; 
Wellhausen, Das arab. Retch , 239 ft.; id., Die 
rel.-pol. Oppositionsparteien , in Abh. G. W. Gdti. 
v/2, 98 f.; Caetani and Gabrieli, Onomasticon, ii, 
853. (K. V. Zetterst£en*) 

<ABD ALLAH b. MUHAMMAD, Sharif of Mecca 
[see makka]. 

C ABD ALLAH b. MUHAMMAD b. c Abd al- 
RaitmAn al-MarwanI, seventh Umayyad Amir 
of Cordova. He succeeded his brother al-Mundhir 
on the latter’s death before Bobastro, centre of c Umar 
b. Hafsun’s rebellion, on 15 Safar 275/29 June 888. 
The circumstances of al-Mundhir’s death arouse the 
suspicion that the new sovereign was not quite in¬ 
nocent of it. At his accession, c Abd Allah, bom in 
229/844, was forty-four years old. His reign, which 
lasted for a quarter of a century, until his death on 
1 Rabi c I 300/16 Oct. 912, was described in detail 
by the chronicler Ibn Hayyan, in that part of his 
Mubtabis which has been preserved in an Oxford 
manuscript, long since known and utilized, and 
published in a somewhat faulty edition by M. M. 
Antufta, Paris 1937. 

His biographers present a flattering portrait of 
the Amir c Abd Allah and omit to mention his cruelty 
and his lack of scruples. They extol his sobriety, 
his piety and his Islamic culture. It may be granted 
to him as an undoubted merit that he maintained, in 
a difficult period, the Hispano-Umayyad dynasty 
and contrived to counter a multitude of internal 
dangers, notably the Andalusian revolt fomented by 
the muwaUads and the particulars t tendences of the 
Arab gentry of Seville and Elvira. For further details 
see UMAYYADS OE SPAIN. 


Bibliography : Levi-Proven£al, Esp. mus.,. i, 

329 (list of Arabic sources, note x)-396; Dozy, 

Hist . Mus. Esp 2 , ii, 21-93. 

(E. L£vi-Proven9al) 

<ABD ALLAH b. MUHAMMAD al-TA<A 3 ISHI 

(his name is invariably pronounced as Abdullahi), 
the successor of Muhammad Afimad [q.v.] y the Suda¬ 
nese MahdI. He belonged to the Awlad Umm $urra, 
a clan of the Djubarat section of the Ta < a 5 isha, a 
tribe of cattle-breeding Arabs (Bakkara) in Darfur. 
His great-grandfather is said to have been a Tunisian 
sharif who married a woman of the tribe. His father 
Muhammad b. ‘All Karrar bore the nickname of 
Tor Shayn (Ugly Bull). Religious pretensions were 
hereditary in the family, and both father and son 
were fakis of repute. Zubayr Rahma, the famous 
merchant-adventurer and conquerer of Darfur, re¬ 
lates that c Abdullahi narrowly escaped execution at 
his hands, when taken prisoner during the Darfur 
fighting in 1873, and that even then he was in search 
of the Expected MahdI. Tor Shayn died among the 
Djim c a tribe in Kordofan and, according to the le¬ 
gend, he enjoined on his son to seek out Muhammad 
Ahmad the future MahdI. c Abdullahi adhered to 
him in the Djazlra before he had manifested himself, 
and was the first to believe in his mission. He was 
his closest adviser during the years of propaganda 
and fighting (1881-85), and his gifts of leadership 
largely contributed to the successes which culmi¬ 
nated in the fall of Khartum (26 Jan. 1885). In an 
epistle, dated 17 Rabl c I 1300/26 Jan. 1883, the 
MahdI nominated him as his khalifa with the title 
of al-$iddlk, and as amir of the Mahdist army. On 
the Mahdl’s death at Omdurman (22 June 1885) 
Abdullahi assumed control of the new Mahdist state. 
A convinced believer in the Mahdl’s mission and him¬ 
self claiming supernatural gifts, he rigorously up¬ 
held the religious ordinances of the Mahdiyya, with¬ 
out neglecting the temporal aim of establishing his 
personal and absolute rule. With this end in view 
he deprived the Mahdi’s blood-relations (the Ash- 
raf) of all influence and successfully crushed the 
opposition of powerful tribal chiefs and of rival 
religious pretenders. Not himself a military leader, 
c Abdullahi was served by a number of capable 
amirs who, in the first year of his reign, captured 
the last posts still held by the Egyptian garrisons. 
His governor of the eastern province, the redoutable 
c Uthman Digna [ q.v .] fought numerous actions with 
varying success against the Anglo-Egyptian forces 
based on Suakin. Between 1887 and 1889 there was 
intermittent warfare with the Abyssinians (sack of 
Gondar by the Mahdists in 1887; battle of Kallabat 
9 March 1889 when an Abyssinian victory was turned 
into rout by the death in battle of King John). 
In the execution of his policy c Abdullahi relied 
largely on the Bakkara tribesmen of Kordofan and 
Darfur, whom he brought to the Central Sudan where 
they incurred much unpopularity as a privileged 
and predatory class. Abdullahi’s most trusted as¬ 
sociate was his brother Ya c kub and he seems to 
have intended his eldest son c Uthman Shaykh al- 
Dln to be his successor. 

The first serious reverse of his reign was the defeat 
at ToshkI (3 Aug. 1889) of the Mahdist army under 
c Abd al-Rahm 5 n al-Nadjuml which attempted the 
invasion of Egypt with quite inadequate forces. 
The country over which c Abdullahi still ruled with 
absolute power was now devastated by incessant 
warfare and by the terrible famine of 1889. The end 
came when the British government, then in virtual 
control of Egypt, decided on the re-conquest of the 
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Sudan. The occupation of Dongola (1896) by Anglo- 
Egyptian forces was followed by their advance to 
Omdurman and the decisive defeat of the Mahdist 
army (2 Sept. 1898). c Abdullahi fled to Kordofan 
where he maintained himself with a considerable 
body of followers for another year. In the final 
battle of Umm Dubaykar&t (24 Nov. 1899) he met 
death with courage and dignity. 

The Mahdi and his successor professed to re-live 
the life of the Prophet and of early Islam, and *Ab- 
dullahi’s epistles, in which he exhorted the Sultan 
of Turkey, the Khedive of Egypt, and Queen Vic¬ 
toria to embrace the Mahdist faith, vividly display 
the anachronistic spirit of the Mahdiyya. Ruthless 
towards external enemies and suspected rivals, and 
governing without regard for the material welfare 
of his country, CAbdullahi yet remained true to his 
fanatical faith and to the primitive code of a Bakkari 
Arab. In contrast to European writers who stress 
the cruel and barbaric character of his reign, Su¬ 
danese tradition credits him with the virtues of 
simplicity in his private life, generosity as a host, 
and bravery as a fighter. From his numerous house¬ 
hold of legal wives and concubines he had 21 sons 
and 11 daughters, not counting those who died in 
infancy. 

Bibliography: F. R. Wingate, Mahdiistn in 
the Egyptian Sudan , London, 1891; J. Ohrwalder, 
Ten years captivity in the Mahdi's camp , tr. F. R. 
Wingate, London 1892, many ed.; R. Slatin, Fire 
and sword in the Sudan tr. F. R. Wingate, London 
1896, often reprinted; Naum Shoucair, (Na c um 
Shukayr), Ta?rlkh al-Sudan , Cairo 1903 (many 
original documents); J. A. Reid, Some notes on 
the Khalifa Abdullahi, Sudan Notes and Records, 
1938, 207 ff. (based on oral tradition); A. B. 
Theobald, The Mahdiyya, London 1951. See also 
the bibliography under muhammad ahmad and 
Sudan (Eastern). Archives of CAbdullahi’s reign 
consisting of more than 50,000 documents are 
preserved in Khartum. (S. Hillelson) 

C ABD ALLAH b. al-MUI£AFFA < [see Ibn al- 
Mukaffa c ]. 

C ABD ALLAH b. MOsA b. Nusayr, eldest son 
of Musa b. Nusayr [ q.v .] the conqueror of the Maghrib 
and Spain. When his father left for Spain, he was 
charged with the administration of Ifrlkiya (93/711)- 
When Musa, denounced to the caliph al-Walid by 
Tarik, left for the East, whence he never returned, 
he again left CAbd Allah as his lieutenant. Involved 
in his family’s disgrace by the caliph Sulayman, 
who saw not without disquiet Ifrlkiya governed by 
one son of Musa (‘Abd Allah), Spain by a second 
( c Abd al-CAziz) and the Maghrib by a third ( c Abd 
al-Malik), he was deposed in 96/714-5 and replaced 
by Muh. b. Yazid, who assumed his office in 97/715. 
It is uncertain what happened to him; he is said 
to have been accused of having instigated the 
murder of Yazid b. Abu Muslim and to have been 
executed in 102/720 by Bishr b. Safwan, on the 
orders of the caliph Yazid b. *Abd al-Malik. 

Bibliography : Ibn ‘Idhari, i, index; fja l a 
dhurl, Futuh, 231; Ibn TaghribirdI (Juynboll- 
Matthes), i, 261; Ibn CAbd al-Hakam, Futuh 
Ifrlkiya (Gateau), Alger 1947, index. 

(R. Basset) 

C ABD ALLAH b. MUTl c b- al-Aswad al^AdawI, 
was, together with c Abd Allah b. Hanzala [q.v.], 
one of the chiefs of the revolt against the 
caliph Yazid I in Medina. When he saw that 
after the accession of Yazid the Umayyad govern¬ 
ment was rousing increasing opposition, Ibn Mutl c 


proposed to leave Medina, but <Abd Allah b. c Umar 
[q.v.] advised him to remain, and he gave in to Ibn 
‘Umar’s arguments. When the inhabitants of Medina 
revolted against the new caliph, he became the leader 
of the Kurayshite elements in the city and took 
part in the battle of the Harra in Dhu ' 1 -Hidjdja 
63/August 683. Escaping from the general rout, he 
took refuge in Mecca with the anti-caliph c Abd 
Allah b. Zubayr, who appointed him in Rama¬ 
dan 65/April 685 governor of Kufa. Shortly after¬ 
wards he was attacked by the Shiite adventurer 
al-Mukhtar b. Abl ‘Ubayd [q.v.]. Abandoned, be¬ 
sieged in his palace and probably betrayed by his 
own general Ibrahim b. al-Ashtar, he relinquished 
his post, withdrew to Basra, and then joined Ibn 
al-Zubayr in Mecca. There he joined Ibn al-Zubayr’s 
forces and was killed together with him in 73/692. 

Bibliography: Baladhurl, Ansab, v, index; 
Ibn Sa‘d, Tabakat, v, 48, 106 ff.; Tabari, ii, 232 
ff.; Ibn al-Athir, iv, 14 ff.; G. Weil, Gesch. d. 
Chal., index: H. Lammens, Le califat de Yazid 
Ier, 214 ff. (= MFOB, v, 212 ff.); Caetani-Gabrieli, 
Onomasticon, ii, 922. 

(K. V. Zettersteen —Ch. Pellat) 
‘ABD ALLAH b. RAWAHA, a Khazradjite, be¬ 
longing to the most esteemed clan of the Banu 
’ 1 -Harith. At the second ‘Akaba assembly in March 
622, c Abd Allah was one of the 12 trustworthy men, 
whom the already converted Medinians, conform¬ 
ably to the Prophet’s wish, had chosen. When 
Muhammad had emigrated to Medina, ‘Abd Allah 
proved himself to be one of the most energetic and 
upright champions of his cause. Muhammad appears 
to have thought a great deal of him, and often en¬ 
trusted him with honorable missions. After the battle 
of Badr in the year 2/623, in which the Muslims 
were victorious, ‘Abd Allah together with Zayd b. 
Haritha hastened to Medina to bring the tidings 
of victory. During the so-called “second campaign 
of Badr”, in Dhu 5 l-Ka‘da 4/Apr. 626, c Abd 
Allah remained behind in Medina as lieutenant- 
governor. When in 5/627, at the commencement of the 
siege of Medina, the fidelity of the Banu Kurayza, 
his allies, was suspected, the Prophet sent c Abd 
Allah together with three other influential Medinians 
to find out the real sentiments of his allies. After 
Khaybar had been conquered in the year 7/628 and 
its territory divided, Muhammad appointed c Abd 
Allah as appraiser of its yield. On sending out the 
Mu’ta expedition in the year 8/629, c Abd Allah was 
appointed by the Prophet as second in succession 
to the commander of the army, and when both his 
superiors had fallen, he sought and met his death 
as they had done fighting for the Faith. 

Besides his military talents c Abd Allah possessed 
other qualities which made him valuable to his 
master; he was one of the few pre-Islamic men 
who could write, and was for that reason, together 
with other faithful followers, Chosen as secretary by 
the Prophet. Muhammad appears to have esteemed 
him very highly, more especially on account of his 
poetical gifts. In the Aghani it is expressly stated 
that the Prophet considered his poems equal to 
those of his “court” poets Hassan b. Thabit and Ka‘b 
b. Malik. It is characteristic of ‘Abd Allah’s “literary 
tendency” that he attacked the Kuraysh more espe¬ 
cially for their unbelief, whilst the two other poets 
always reproached them with their impious deeds. 
Only about 50 verses of his have been preserved and 
they are for the most part to be found in Ibn Hisham. 

Bibliography. Ibn Sa‘d, iii/2, 79 ff.; Ibn 
Hisham, i, 457, 675; Tabari, i, 1460, 1610 ff.; aU 
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A ahani 3 , xi, 80; xv, 29; G. Weil, Gesch. Mohammed 
der Prophet , 350; Rahatullah Khan, Von Einfluss 
des Qur’an auf der arab. Dichtung; eine Unter- 
suchung .. . Abdallah b. Rawaha, Leipzig 1938. 

(A. Schaade) 

'ABD ALLAH b. SABA 5 , reputed founder of 
the Shl'a. Also called Ibn al-Sawda 5 , Ibn Harb, 
Ibn Wahb. “Saba 5 ” appears also as Saba 5 ; the name 
of the associated sect appears as Saba’iyya, Saba 5 iy- 
ya, or, corrupted, as Sabayiyya, Sababiyya. 

In the Sunni account he was a Yamanite Jew con¬ 
verted to Islam, who about the time of C A 1 ! first 
introduced the ideas ascribed to the more extreme 
wing of the Shl'a [ ghulat, q.v.]. Especially attributed 
to him is the exaltation of C A 1 I himself: that 'All 
stood to Muhammad as divinely appointed heir, as 
Joshua did to Moses (the wisaya doctrine); that C A 1 I 
was not dead, but would return to bring righteous¬ 
ness upon earth (the radi c a)\ that < Ali was divine, 
exalted to the clouds, and the thunder was his voice. 
To Ibn Saba 5 ’s conspiratorial cunning was ascribed 
by Sunnis after al-Tabari the first breach in a perfect 
harmony among the Sahaba (cf. al-Ma^rlzi, Khitat. 
ii, 334). He is said to have roused the Egyptians 
against 'Uthman on the ground of c Al!’s special rights; 
and the bloodshed between 'All and Talha and 
Zubayr is then ascribed to these same murderers 
of 'Uthman under the name of Saba’iyya. 

For the Shl'a he sometimes figured as type of 
the extremist, the ghali, being so cursed by Dja'far 
(KashshI, Ma c rifat Akhbar al-Ridial , 70). Ibn Saba 5 
became the subject of traditions used by both in 
attacking and in defending the extremer Shl'a. 
'All is said to have had him or his followers burned 
for declaring him ('All) God. An Isma'IlI source 
cites the incident in Ibn Saba 5 ’s favour, claiming 
that he suffered only in appearance (cf. al-Makdisi, 
Bad 5 al-Khalk. ed. Huart, v, 181; and the Haft 
Bab'i Baba Sayyid~na, ed. Ivanow, in Two early 
Ismaili treatises , Bombay, 1933, 15). 

It is not clear what historical person or persons 
lay behind this figure. Al-Tabari’s source, Sayf b. 
'Umar, is the chief authority for his political activity 
against 'Uthman. Al-DhahabI notes a general con¬ 
demnation of Sayf as a traditionist (quoted by 
Friedlander, ZA, 1909, 297), a condemnation sup¬ 
ported on other grounds by Wellhausen (Skizzen 
und Vorarbeiten, vi, 6); and surer sources seem to 
exclude Ibn Saba 5 from any major role there. Fried¬ 
lander suggests that Ibn Saba 5 ’s chief role was not 
to proclaim 'All’s divinity, but to deny.'All’s death, 
teaching that he died only in appearance (docetism), 
and would in the end come again from the clouds 
(messianism)—perhaps with the background of a 
Yamanite Judaism related to that of the Falashas 
of Ethiopia. Caetani would make Ibn Saba 5 in origin 
a purely political supporter of 'All, around whom 
later generations imagined a religious conspiracy like 
that of the 'Abbasids. Massignon considers the Saba 5 - 
iyya of al-Mukhtar’s time as one of the c ayniyya 
sects (Massignon, Salman Pak, Paris 1934, 37 , 4 °)- 
Already in the earliest sources available contra¬ 
dictory teachings are ascribed to Ibn Saba 5 and the 
Saba 5 iyya (cf. Khushaysh al-Nasa 5 I [d. 253], re¬ 
ported in al-Malatl, 118, 120). We may suppose that 
personally Ibn Saba 5 , perhaps together with a se¬ 
parate Ibn al-Sawda 5 , was a supporter of 'All, who 
denied 'All’s death. He was probably not a Jew 
(Levi Della Vida, RSO, 1912, 495 )- He was either 
founder or hero of one or more sects called Saba 5 iyya, 
which exalted 'All’s religious position. 


Bibliography : Tabari, ii, 2941 ff. and passim; 
NawbakhtI, Firak al-Shi c a. ed. Ritter, 19 f.; Ma- 
latl, Kitab al-Tanbih wa-'l-Radd, ed. Dedering, 
14 f.; Ash'arl, Makaldt al-Isldmiyyin, ed. Ritter, 
15; Baghdadi, al-Fark , 223 ff., trans. Halkin, s.v. 
Sababiyya; Shahrastanl, 132 ff.; I. Friedlander, 
MM Allah ibn Saba’, ZA, 1909, 296 ff., 1910, 1-46; 
L. Caetani, Annali, viii, 42 ff. and passim. 

(M. G. S. Hodgson) 

C ABD ALLAH b. SA'D, Muslim statesman and 
general. Abu Yahya 'Abd Allah b. Sa'd b. Abl 
Sarh al-'Amiri belonged to the clan of 'Amir b. 
Lu 5 ayy of Kuraysh and was as foster brother of the 
subsequent caliph 'Uthman a chief partisan of the 
Umayyads. He was less a soldier than a financier. 
The judgements of historians on his character vary 
greatly. His name is connected in many ways with 
the beginnings of Islam. First he is mentioned as 
one of Muhammad’s scribes: he is supposed to have 
arbitrarily altered the revelation, or at least he 
boasted of doing so after his apostasy from Islam, 
and thereby incurred the hatred of the Prophet. For 
this reason the latter desired to have him executed 
after the capture of Mecca, but 'Utfiman obtained, 
though with difficulty, the Prophet’s pardon. This 
story afterwards became very famous. 'Abd Allah 
later on showed himself grateful to 'Uthman for his 
rescue by agitating for the latter’s election as caliph. 
He was one of the Hidjra-Companions who took part 
in the conquest of Egypt under 'Amr b. al-'Asi 
[q.v.] and appears to have governed Upper Egypt 
independently under 'Umar, after the latter’s quarrel 
with 'Amr. It is impossible exactly to fix the date 
when he was appointed governor of the whole of 
Egypt; according to Ibn Taghribirdi, as early as 
the year 25/645-6, and therefore before the revolt 
of Alexandria under Manuel. As he was not able 
to suppresss this rising, 'Amr was recalled, who, 
however, immediately after his victory had to restore 
the government to 'Abd Allah. 'Uthman desired to 
confirm 'Abd Allah as financial prefect and to 
appoint 'Amr as military governor, but the latter 
declined. 'Abd Allah now succeeded in considerably 
increasing the state revenues of Egypt, much to the 
satisfaction of the caliph. Although his principal 
aim was the administration of the finances, he also 
became renowned as a general. 'Abd Allah regulated 
the relations between the Muslims and the Nubians 
and supported Mu'awiya’s expedition against Cyprus. 
He himself undertook several expeditions against 
Roman Africa, the first probably in the year 25/ 
645-6, the most important and most successful 
certainly in the year 27/647-8. He subjected the 
territory of Carthage to Islam. His most important 
military performance, however was the naval battle 
of Dhat al-Sawari, comparable in significance to the 
battle of the Yarmuk [q.v.], in which the Roman fleet 
was completely destroyed. This battle took place in 
the year 34/655, although different dates are given in 
some sources. Soon afterwards the agitations against 
'Uthman began in many parts of the empire. 'Abd 
Allah appears as the principal champion of the 
regime represented by the caliph. He endeavoured 
to warn the caliph and even left Egypt in order 
to support him. His lieutenant al-Sa 5 ib b. Hisfiam 
was expelled by the Egyptian revolutionary party 
under Muhammad b. Hudhavfa and 'Abd Allah 
himself was prevented from returning to Egypt. On 
the frontier 'Abd Allah learned of the murder of 
the caliph, and fled to Mu'awiya. Shortly before the 
latter’s march to Siffln, he died in Askalon or 
Ramla (in 36 or 37/656-8). His supposed participation 
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in the battle of Siffin and his late death in the year 
57/676-7 belong to the numberless myths connected 
with the battle of Siffin. 

Bibliography : Ibn Sa c d, vii/2, 190; Kindi, 
Wulat (Guest), 10-17; Ibn Taghribirdi, i, 88-93 
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Arab conquest of Egypt, 465 ff.; G. Wiet, UEgypte 
arabe, Paris 1937, 27-32; Weilhausen, in N. G. W. 
G6tt., 1901, facs. 4, p. 6 f., 13. (C. H. Becker*) 
( ABD ALLAH b. SALAM, a Jew of Medina, 
belonging to the Banu I£aynuka c and originally 
called al-Husayn (on the name Salam, see Ibn Khatlb 
al-Dahsha, Tuhfa, ed. Mann, 69). Muhammad gave 
him the name of € Abd Allah when he embraced Islam. 
This conversion is said to have taken place immedia¬ 
tely after Muhammad’s arrival at Medina, or, ac¬ 
cording to others, when Muhammad was still in 
Mecca. Another account which makes him accept 
Islam in the year 8/629-30 is worthy of more cre¬ 
dence—though Muslim critics think it badly ac¬ 
credited—for his name is sought in vain in the 
battles which Muhammad had to wage in Medina. 
The few unimportant mentions in the Maghazi may 
well have been inserted in order to remove the glaring 
contradiction with the generally accepted tradition. 
He was with c Umar in Djabiya and Jerusalem, and 
under c Uthman took the latter’s side against the 
rebels, whom he in vain endeavoured to dissuade 
from murdering the caliph. After c Uthman’s death 
he did not do homage to C A 1 I and implored him not 
to march to c Irak against c A 3 isha; legend brings him 
into relation with Mu c awiya also. He died in 43/663-4. 
In Muslim tradition he has become the typical 
representative of that group of Jewish scribes which 
honored the truth, admitting that Muhammad was 
the Prophet predicted in the Torah, and protecting 
him from the intrigues of their co-religionists. The 
questions which c Abd Allah is made to ask Mu¬ 
hammad and which only a prophet could answer, 
the contents of the fcadiths which the works on 
tradition ascribe to him, and the story of Bulukya 
which Tha c labi puts into his mouth, mostly have their 
origin in Jewish sources; if they do not really come 
from c Abd Allah himself, they certainly come from 
Jewish renegade circles. While his contemporaries 
often reproached him with his Jewish origin, later 
on traditions were circulated, in which Muhammad 
assures him of entry into Paradise, or in which 
the Prophet and celebrated Companions give him 
high praise. Certain verses of the Kurban are also 
said to refer to him. The “questions” which he 
put to Muhammad were subsequently enlarged to 
whole books, and in the same manner several other 
works were foisted on him, which are partly based 
on what is related by him in Hadith. As well as his 
sons Muhammad and Yusuf, Abu Hurayra and Anas 
b. Malik also handed down his traditions. Tabari 
took more especially Biblical narratives from him 
into his Chronicle. 
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C ABD ALLAH b. TAHIR, born 182/798, died 
230/844, was a poet, general, statesman, con¬ 
fidant of caliphs and, as governor of Khurasan, 
almost an independent sovereign. His father, Tahir 
b. al-Husayn, had founded the powerful Tahirid [q.v.] 
dynasty which ruled over a territory extending 
from al-Rayy to the Indian frontier, with its capital 
at Naysabur. 

In 206/821-2 the caliph al-Ma 5 mun appointed c Abd 
Allah b. Tahir governor of the region between al- 
Rakka and Egypt and at the same time he was placed 
in command of the caliph’s troops in the campaign 
against Nasr b. Shabath, a former partisan of al-Amln, 
who was endeavoring to gain control of Mesopotamia. 
After subduing Nasr c Abd Allah went in 211/826-7 to 
Egypt, where for ten years refugees from Spain had 
been further weakening an already weak state, and 
he swiftly captured the leaders and restored order. 

While he was at Dinawar, in al-Djibal, busy raising 
troops to quell a revolt of Babak the Khurramite. 
his brother, Talha', died and in 214/829-30 he was 
appointed by al-Ma 5 mun to succeed Talha as gover¬ 
nor of Khurasan. He proved to be an exceedingly 
wise ruler, establishing a stable government in his 
domains, protecting the poor against abuses by the 
upper classes and bringing education to the masses; 
no boy, however poor, was denied the means to 
acquire knowledge. As a result of litigations in 
Naysabur he ordered an investigation into the use 
of water for irrigation, and the Book of Canals, 
which was the outcome of this, established legal rules 
for water utilization which served as a guide for 
several centuries (cf. A. Schmidt, Islamica, 1930,128). 

During the caliphate of al-MuHasim, c Abd Allah 
subdued the revolt of the c Alid pretender, Muham¬ 
mad b. al-I£asim, in 219/834-5; and in 224/838-9 
in Tabaristan, which was under his jurisdiction as 
governor of Khurasan, he quelled the far more 
alarming revolt of its i$bahbad, al-Maziyar [g.i>.], in¬ 
cited to rebel by al-Afshln. 

GardizI relates that al-Mu c ta?im so hated c Abd 
Allah b. Tahir for a personal criticism that <Abd 
Allah had expressed about him that when he became 
caliph he attempted to poison <Abd Allah by sending 
him a slave girl with a gift of poisoned cloth, but 
the attempt failed because the slave girl fell in love 
with c Abd Allah and revealed the plot. However that 
may be, *Abd Allah seems to have enjoyed the 
caliph’s esteem. His most implacable enemy, al- 
Afshln, during his own heresy trial, testified bitterly 
to the high regard the caliph had for him, and al- 
Mu c ta$im himself referred to c Abd Allah as one of 
the four great men (curiously enough, all of them 
Tahirids) of his brother’s reign and regretted that 
he had not been able to foster any men of the same 
noble calibre. 

Like all Tahirid rulers, c Abd Allah was enormously 
wealthy; his magnificent palace in Baghdad enjoyed 
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the royal right of sanctuary and served as a residence 
for the governor of the city, which remained under 
Tahir id domination for a long time (Le Strange, 
Baghdad, 119). 

He was a man of wide culture with a deep love 
and respect for learning; in the controversy regarding 
the relative merits of Arabic vs. Persian culture, 
which engaged the keenest minds of that day, c Abd 
Allah strongly supported all things Arabic. In his 
own right he was an accomplished musician and 
a poet of note, as well as a sympathetic patron of 
the poet Abu Tammam, the compiler of the IJamdsa, 
who sang his praises in many poems. 

At the age of 48 c Abd Allah b. Tahir died as a 
result of quinsy after an illness of three days, on 
Mon. 11 Rabl c I, 230/Nov. 26, 844, according to 
most Arab historians (but Nov. 26 was Wed.) and, 
in true dynastic fashion, he was succeeded by his 
son, Tahir. At the time of his death the taxes from 
the provinces under his control amounted to 48 
million dirhams. 
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‘ABD AJLLAH b. TH AWR [see abu fudayk]. 
C ABD ALLAH b. UBAYY b. Salul (Salul being 
Ubayy’s mother), chief of Ba 5 l-yubla (also known 
as Salim), a section of the clan of c Awf of the Khaz- 
radi, and one of the leading men of Medina. 
Prior to the hidjra he had led some of the Khazradi 
in the first day of the Fidiar at Medina, but did 
not take part in the second day of the Fidiar nor 
the battle of Bu‘ath since he had quarreled with 
another leader, c Amr b. al-Nu‘man of Bayada, over 
the latter’s unjust killing of jewish hostages, perhaps 
because he realized the need for justice within a 
community and feared ‘Amr’s ambition. But for 
the coming of Muhammad he might have been 
“king” of Medina, as the sources suggest. When all 
but a small minority of the Medinans accepted Islam, 
Ibn Ubayy followed the majority, but he was never 
a whole-hearted Muslim. In 2/624 when Muhammad 
attacked Banu Kaynuka‘, Ibn Ubayy pleaded for 
them since they had been in league with him in 
pre-Islamic times; he probably urged their im¬ 
portance as a fighting unit in view of the expected 
Meccan onslaught. In the consultations before Uhud 
(3/625) he supported the policy originally favoured 
by Muhammad of remaining in the strongholds. 
When Muhammad decided to go to meet the enemy, 
Ibn Ubayy disapproved, and eventually with 300 
followers retired to the strongholds. This move may 
have stopped the Meccans from attacking Medina 
itself after the battle, but it showed cowardice and 
lack of belief in God and the Prophet (cf. Kur*an, 
iii, 166-8 [160-2]). Up to this point Ibn Ubayy had 
done little but criticize Muhammad verbally, but 
for the next two years he also intrigued against him. 
He tried to persuade Banu al-Nadlr not to evacuate 
their homes at Muhammad’s command, even pro¬ 
mising military support. On the expedition to Mu- 
raysl c he used the occasion of a quarrel between 
Emigrants and An$&r to try to undermine Muham¬ 
mad’s position and make men think of expelling 
him; and immediately afterwards he was active in 
spreading scandal about ‘A*isha. Muhammad called 


a meeting and asked to be allowed to punish him 
(without incurring a feud). There was high feeling 
between the Aws and the Khazradi, but it was clear 
that Ibn Ubayy had little backing. His reputation 
of being leader of the Hypocrites (munafifcun) or 
Muslim opponents of Muhammad is based on these 
incidents. After this year there is no record of his 
actively opposing Muhammad or intriguing against 
him. He took part in the expedition of Hudaybiya, 
but stayed away from that to Tabuk, doubtless 
because of ill health, since he died shortly afterwards 
(9/631). He was probably not involved in the in¬ 
trigues connected with the “mosque of dissension” 
(masdjid al-dirar), since Muhammad himself con¬ 
ducted his funeral. Throughout his dealings with 
Ibn Ubayy Muhammad showed great restraint. 

Ibn Ubayy had a son c Abd Allah b. ‘Abd Allah 
and several daughters who became good Muslims. 
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(W. Montgomery Watt) 
C ABD ALLAH b. ‘UMAR b. ‘ABD al- c AZTZ, 
son of the caliph ‘Umar II. In the year 126/744 c Abd 
Allah was appointed governor of ‘Irak by Yazld 
III, but in a short time aroused the discontent of 
the Syrian chiefs in that place, who felt that they 
were unfavorably treated by the new governor com¬ 
pared with the inhabitants of ‘Irak. After the ac¬ 
cession of Marwan II, ‘Abd Allah b. Mu‘awiya 
[?.v.], a descendant of ‘All’s brother Dja‘far, rebelled 
in Kufa in Muharram 127/Oct. 744, but was expelled 
by c Abd Allah b. c Umar, whereupon he transferred 
his propaganda to other parts. When Marwan trans¬ 
ferred to al-Na^r b. Sa c Id al-Harashi the governorship 
of ‘Irak, c Abd Allah energetically refused to leave 
his post. Al-Nadr appeared at Kufa, whilst c Abd 
Allah remained in Hlra and hostilities broke out 
between them. Soon after, however, a common 
enemy appeared in the person of the Kharidiite 
chief al-Pahhak b. Kays, and then the two adver¬ 
saries had to come to terms and even to join forces. 
In Radjab 127/April-May 745 they were defeated by 
al-lpahljak and c Abd Allah withdrew to WasiJ, whilst 
the victor captured Kufa. Then the old enmity 
between the two governors again broke out, but for 
a second time al-Ipahhak put an end to their quarrels. 
After a siege lasting several months c Abd Allah was 
obliged to make peace with al-Dahhak. Subsequently 
Marwan had c Abd Allah arrested. According to the 
usual account, he died of plague in the prison of 
IJarran in the year 132/749-50. 

Bibliography : Tabari, ii, 1854 ff.;Ibn al-Athlr, 
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‘ABD ALLAH b. c UMAR b. al-KHATTAB. 
one of the most prominent personalities of the first 
generation of Muslims, and of the authorities most 
frequently quoted for Traditions. He derived his 
reputation not only from being a son of the Caliph, 
but also because his high moral qualities compelled 
the admiration of his contemporaries. At a time 
when the Muslims were being carried by their pas¬ 
sions into civil war, Ibn ‘Umar was able to maintain 
himself aloof from the conflict; furthermore, he fol¬ 
lowed the precepts of Islam with such scrupulous 
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obedience that he became a pattern for future gene¬ 
rations, to such a degree that information was col¬ 
lected as to how he dressed, how he cut and dyed 
his beard, etc. The biographies of him are full of 
anecdotes and charming touches which serve to 
illustrative his native wit, his deep piety, his gentle¬ 
ness, modesty, propriety and continence, his deter¬ 
mination to detach himself from all that he loved 
most. Some of these stories may have been invented, 
but his nobility of soul is incontestable. As a trans¬ 
mitter of Tradition, he has been regarded as the 
most scrupulous in neither adding to nor omitting 
anything from the fraditjis narrated by him. The 
Caliphate was offered to him three times: immediate¬ 
ly after the death of £ Uthman (35/655); during the 
negotiations of the two arbiters appointed at Siffin 
to resolve the dispute between £ A 1 I and Mu £ awiya 
(37-8/657-8); and after the death of Yazld I (64/683). 
On each occasion he refused, because he would have 
desired his election to be unanimous and wished to 
avoid bloodshed in securing it. Whether or not this 
was due to narrowmindedness (as Lammens has 
suggested), it is undeniable that Ibn £ Umar was 
lacking in energy, and his own father recognized 
this defect in him. 

The following are the events recorded on the life 
of Ibn £ Umar. Born before the hidira, at an unspeci¬ 
fied date, he embraced Islam with his father and 
emigrated to Medina some time before him. The 
Prophet sent him back on account of his age when 
he presented himself to fight at Badr and at Uhud, 
but accepted him at the siege of Medina known as 
the Battle of the Moat, when he was about fifteen 
years old (this served as a precedent later in ana¬ 
logous cases). Afterwards he took part in the dis¬ 
astrous expedition to Mu 5 ta (7), in the conquest 
of Mecca (8), in the wars against the false prophets 
Musaylima and Julayha (12), in the Egyptian cam¬ 
paign (18-21), in the battle of Nihawand (2r), in 
the expedition of the year 30 to Djurdj&n and Ta- 
baristan, and in Yazid’s expedition against Con¬ 
stantinople (49). In political affairs, he appears for 
the first time as adviser to the Council appointed by 
the dying £ Umar to choose from among its own 
members the future Caliph; he had, however, no 
right of voting and was not eligible. At the elections 
of the other Caliphs who came to power during his 
lifetime he conformed to the will of the majority 
of the Muslims, and if he refused to pay homage 
to £ A 1 I it was because he was waiting for the commu¬ 
nity to reach agreement on his election. As agreement 
was not reached and civil war broke out, he remained 
neutral. If later he refused to recognize Yazld as 
heir-presumptive—he obviously disapproved of the 
innovation introduced by Mu £ awiya into the settle¬ 
ment of the succession—he showed no hesitation in 
paying homage to him after the death of his father. 
Ibn £ Umar held no important office in the admini¬ 
stration of the empire, except a few missions. Per¬ 
haps he deliberately held aloof, devoting himself 
to religious practices. It is related that he would not 
accept the office of kadi, fearing that he might not 
be able to interpret the divine law correctly. 

Ibn £ Umar died of septicaemia in 73/693, well 
over eighty years of age, as the result of a wound in 
the foot inflicted by one of the soldiers of al-Hadj- 
djadj with the lower end of his lance, in the throng 
of pilgrims returning from £ Arafat. When al-Hadj- 
djadj visited him during his illness and asked if he 
knew the man who had wounded him, so that he 
could be punished, Ibn 'Umar reproached him for 
allowing his men to carry arms in the holy places 


and for having been, in this way, the cause of his 
injury. This reproach probably gave rise to the story 
found in certain of the later sources, that al-IJadi- 
djadj commissioned an assassin to wound Ibn £ Umar 
with the poisoned tip of a lance. 
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£ ABD ALLAH b. WAHB al-RasibI, Kharidjite 
leader, a tabiH of the Badjila tribe, noted for his 
bravery and piety and sumamed dhu ’ l-tjuifindt , 
“the man with the callosities”, on account of the 
callosities on his forehead etc. resulting from his 
many prostrations. He fought under Sa £ d b. Abi 
Wakkas in £ Irak and under £ A 1 I at Siffin, but broke 
with him over the decision to arbitrate and joined 
the dissidents at Harura\ Shortly before their final 
departure from Kufa in Shawwal 37/March 658, the 
Kharidjites elected £ Abd Allah as their commander 
[amir, not khalifa , as usually stated), and he was 
killed in the ensuing battle at Nahrawan, 9 $afar 
38/17 July 658. 
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£ ABD ALLAH b. YASlN [see al-Murabitun]. 
£ ABD ALLAH b. al-ZUBAYR, anti-Caliph, 
son of al-Zubayr b. al-'Awwam [4.1;.], of the £ Abd 
al- £ Uzza clan of Kuraysh, and Asma* [q.v.], daughter 
of Abu Bakr and sister of £ A 5 isha. He was born at 
Medina twenty months after the hidjra (c. Dh u 
* 1 -Ka £ da 2/May 624), and killed in battle against 
the Syrian troops under al-yadjdjadj, 17 Diumada 
I or 11,-73/4 Oct. or 3 Nov., 692. Some sources (Ibn 
Kutayba, Ma c arif , 116; Ibn IJablb, Muhabbar , 275; 
etc.) state that he was the first child born to the 
Muhadjirln at Medina. The close kinship which linked 
him to the family of the Prophet on both sides was 
a factor which contributed to building up his repu¬ 
tation, both as against the Umayyads and also (it 
would seem) against the £ Alids. 

He is reported to have been present, though still 
a boy, with his father at the battle of the Yarmuk 
(Radjab 15/Aug. 636), and accompanied him when 
he joined the forces of £ Amr b. al- c As in Egypt 
(19/640). He took part in the expedition of £ Abd 
Allah b. Sa £ d b. Abi Sarh in 26-7/647 against the 
Byzantines in Ifrikiya and is said to have killed the 
exarch Gregory with his own hand. On returning 
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to Medina to announce the news of the victory, he 
is credited with an eloquent description of this ex¬ 
ploit (Azhani. vi, 59, on which most of the later 
narratives depend). He accompanied Sa‘id b. al- 
in his campaigns in northern Persia (29-30/650), 
and was subsequently nominated by ‘Uthman to be 
one of the commission charged with the official re¬ 
cension of the Kur 5 an { Gesch. des Qorans, ii, 47-55). 
After the assassination of ‘Uthman he accompanied 
his father and ‘A’isha to Basra and commanded 
the infantry in the battle of the Camel (10 Dj. 
II, 36/4 Dec. 656); after the battle he returned with 
< A J isha to Medina, and took no further part in the 
civil war, except to attend the Arbitration at Dumat 
al-Diandal (or rather Adhruh), where he is said to 
have advised c Abd Allah b. ‘Umar to bribe { Amr 
b. al- c As (Nasr b. Muzahim, Wak c at Siffin, Cairo 
1365, 623). 

During the reign of Mu c awiya I, c Abd Allah, who 
had inherited a considerable fortune from his father, 
remained in the background, biding his time, but 
refused to take the oath to Yazid as heir-presump¬ 
tive. On Mu‘awiya’s death (60/680), he, together 
with Husayn b. c Ali [q*v.], again refused to swear alle¬ 
giance to Yazid, and to escape the threats of Marwan 
they fled to Mecca, where they remained unmolested. 
When, however, after the expedition of Husayn and 
his death at Karbaia 5 , Ibn al-Zubayr began secretly 
to enrol adherents, a small force was sent from Medina 
under the command of his brother c Amr to arrest 
him. ‘Amr was defeated and taken prisoner, beaten 
and incarcerated in a cell until he died, and his body 
was exposed on a gibbet (61/681). ‘Abd Allah now 
publicly declared Yazid deposed, and his example 
was followed by the Ansar at Medina, who elected 
‘Abd Allah b. IJanzala known as Ibn al- 

Ghasil (Ibn Sa c d, v, 46-9) as their chief. Yazid, 
realizing that he had temporized too long, despatched 
a Syrian army under Muslim b. c Ul$ba, which de¬ 
feated the Medinians in the battle of the Harra (27 
Dh u ’l-Hidjdja 63/27 Aug., 683) and proceeded (not¬ 
withstanding Muslim’s death) to besiege c Abd Allah 
b. al-Zubayr in Mecca (26 Muh. 64/24 Sept. 683). 
Sixty-four days later, on receiving the news of Ya- 
zid’s death, the Syrian forces desisted, and the com¬ 
mander, Husayn b. Numayr, tried to persuade Ibn 
al-Zubayr to accompany them back to Syria, but 
he determined to stay in Mecca. 

The ensuing confusion in Syria and the outbreak 
of civil war gave Ibn al-Zubayr his chance. He pro¬ 
claimed himself amir al-mu'minin, and the oppo¬ 
nents of the Umayyads in Syria, Egypt, southern 
Arabia and Kufa recognized him as Caliph. But his 
authority remained almost wholly nominal. The 
victory of Marwan I [< q.v .] at Mardj Rahit (end of 
64/July 684) and the revolt ofMukhtar [q.v.] at Kufa 
fifteen months later, placed his supporters in Syria, 
Egypt and ‘Irak on the defensive; and although al- 
Muhallab’s support of Mus c ab b. al-Zubayr at Basra 
and subsequent victory over Mukhtar (67/687) re¬ 
stored a Zubayrid government in ‘Irak, Mus‘ab was 
to all intents an independent ruler. At the same time, 
the Bakrite Kharidjites, who had separated from 
Ibn al-Zubayr after the death of Yazid and had 
established themselves in eastern Nadjd under the 
command of Nadjda, occupied the province of 
Bafyrayn (i.e. al-Hasa), and in 68/687-8 seized al- 
Yaman and Ha<lramawt, followed next year by the 
occupation of Ta 5 if, thus completely isolating him 
in the Hidjaz. At the Pilgrimage of 68/688 no fewer 
than four different leaders presided over their se¬ 
parate groups of partisans: Ibn al-Zubayr, a Kha- 


ridjite, an Umayyad, and Muhammad b. al-Hana- 
fiyya. Finally, after the Umayyad reoccupation of 
‘Irak, 72/691, c Abd al-Malik despatched al-Hadj- 
djadj to deal with Mecca. The siege began on 1 Dh u 
’ 1 -Ka‘da 72/25 March, 692, and lasted for more than 
six months, during which the city and the Ka‘ba 
were under bombardment. When at length his 
supporters gave way, and even his own sons surren¬ 
dered to al-Hadjdjadj, c Abd Allah, urged on by his 
mother, returned to the field of battle and was 
slain. His body was placed on a gibbet on the spot 
where his brother ‘Amr had been exposed, and some 
time later was given back by orders of ‘Abd al- 
Malik to his mother, who buried it in the house of 
§afiyya at Medina. 

c Abd Allah is the principal representative in history 
of the second generation of the noble Muslim families 
of Mecca, who resented the capture of the Caliphate 
by the Umayyad house and the gulf of power which 
this had created between the clan of ‘Abd Shams and 
the other Meccan clans. This resentment is still 
clearly visible as a groundtheme in the numerous 
anecdotes on his relations with Mu‘awiya (see Bibl. 
under Baladhuri), in spite of their later elaboration 
and of Muslim idealization of this challenger of 
Umayyad rule, which has transformed a brave, but 
fundamentally self-seeking and self-indulgent man, 
into a model of piety (see especially liilya al-Aw - 
Hyp, i, 329-337). On the other hand, many sources 
portray him as avaricious, jealous, and ill-natured, 
and reproach him particularly for his harsh conduct 
towards his brother, Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya, 
and c Abd Allah b. ‘Abbas. 

Bibliography : Jabarl, index; Baladhuri, 
Ansab , iv B , 16-60; v, 188-204, 355-79 and passim; 
Anonyme arab. Chronik , ed. Ahlwardt, 34 ff.; also 
in Levi della Vida, II Califfo Mu'awiya /, Roma 
1938, index; Aghani , indexes; Mufi. b. Habib, al* 
Muhabbar , 24, 481, etc.; Ibn Hazm, Diamharat 
Ansab al- c Arab, 113; Kutubi, Fawat , no. 184 (ed. 
Cairo 1951, i, 445-50); Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, Futuh 
Ifrikiya, ed. and tr. Gateau, Algiers 1942, 38-47; 
Wustenfeld, Chron. d. Stadt Mekka, iv, 129 ff.; 
H. Lammens, Calif at de Yazid /, Beirut 1921, 
182-269; id., Avbnement des Marwanides y Beirut 
1927, passim; J. Wellhausen, Arab. Reich , 89-124; 
id., Rel.-pol. Oppositionsparteien , 27*38, 72-87; 
Caetani, Chronographia, A.H. 73, para. 14, 32 
(pp. 862-3, 866-8). (H. A. R. Gibb) 

C ABD ALLAH QJEWDET [see djewdet]. 
C ABD ALLAH al- GH ALIB bi’llah Abu Muham¬ 
mad, Sa‘did sultan, son of one of the founders 
of the dynasty, Mahammad al-Shaykh al-Mahdl. He 
was born Ramadan 933/June 1527 and, designated as 
heir presumptive, was recognized as sultan on his 
father’s death, assassinated by his Turkish guards¬ 
men 29 Dhu’l-Hidjdja 964/23 Oct. 1557. His reign 
lasted till his death, due to a crisis of asthma, 28 
Ramadan 981/21 Jan. 1574. 

His reign as a whole was peaceful. Yet the sultan 
showed himself uneasy in expectation of an eventual 
intervention of the Turks, who had killed his father, 
immediately afterwards invaded the North of Mo¬ 
rocco, whence they had been repulsed, and who 
offered asylum to three of his brothers: al-Ma 5 mun, 
‘Abd al-Malik and Ahmad. Thus he sought an alliance 
with the Spanish. These preoccupations formed the 
background to the cession of the Pefion de Velez 
(1564), the taking of Shafshawan (1567) and the 
embarrassed attitude of the sultan at the time of the 
revolt of the Moriscos (1568-71). He had relations 
with other European powers also. He negotiated 
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with Antoine de Bourbon, king of Navarre, and 
was prepared to cede to him al-Kasr al-Saghir in 
exchange for 500 soldiers, and entered into commer¬ 
cial relations with England. He tried to conquer 
the fortress of Mazagan, which was in the hands of 
the Portuguese, dispatching against it a numerous 
army under the command of his son Muhammad, 
his heir. The siege lasted from 4 March to 30 April 
1562 and ended with the failure of the Sa c did troops, 
who suffered heavy losses. 

In internal affairs he consolidated the work of 
his father, without meeting any serious opposition. 
He seemed to have feared especially the members 
of his family; he had his brother al-Ma 5 mun assas¬ 
sinated in Tlemcen and put to death his nephew 
Muh. b. c Abd al-Kadir, whose popularity roused 
his ill-will (975/1567-8). He also seems to have 
suspected some of the religious leaders: he impri¬ 
soned, or put to death, several members of the 
Yusufiyya order and had crucified in Marrakush 
the fakih Abu € Abd Allah Muh. al-Andalusi, accused 
of heresy (15 Dhu’l-Hididia 980/19 April 1573). He 
constructed several important buildings in Marra¬ 
kush, such as the Ibn Yusuf madrasa. Diego de 
Torres also attributes to him the establishment of the 
mallak of Marrakush in its present location. He also 
built a fortress to protect the harbour of Agadir. 

Bibliography : Ibn al-Radi, Durrat al-ffidfal 
(Allouche), II, 342-3 (no. 951); Djannabl, al- 
Bafrr al-Zakhkhar, transl. in Fagnan, Extraits in¬ 
edits relatifs au Maghreb , Alger 1924, 345-8; Chro- 
nique anonyme sa c dienne (G.-S. Colin), Rabat 1934, 
30-40, transl. Fagnan, Extraits, 383-93; Ifran! 
(Eloufrani), Nuzhat al-Hadi (Houdas), 45-47, 
transl. Houdas, 82-101; al-Nasirl al-Salawi, al- 
Istiksa 5 , Cairo 1312/1894, iii, 17-26, transl. by 
Ahmad al-Nasirl al-Salawi, AM, xxxiv, 61-91; 
Diego de Torres, Histoire des Cherifs (Fr. transl.), 
Paris 1667, 219-26; Marmol, L’Afrique (Fr. transl.), 
Paris 1667, i, 482-5; Sources inedites de Vhistoire 
du Maroc, I ere serie, France, i, 170-338; An- 
gleterre , i, 23-122; A. Cour, V etablissement des 
Cherifs au Maroc, Paris 1904, 130-40; H. Terrasse, 
Histoire du Maroc , ii, Casablanca 1950, 179-83. 

(R. le Tourneau) 

C ABD ALLAH PAfiHA Muhsin-Zade Celebi, 
Ottoman statesman and general, son of 
Muhsin Celebi, descended from a family of mer¬ 
chants at Aleppo. He started his career in 1115/ 
1703 in the financial administration with the post 
of supervisor ( emin ) of the Mint {$arb-khane) , the 
defterdar of which was his brother, Melimed Efendl. 
He became son-in-law ( datnad ) of the Grand-Vizier 
Corlulu c Ali Pasha (1707-10) and enjoyed the fa¬ 
vour of the court. On the revolt of Kaytas Beg, 
he was sent to Egypt in 1126/1714, succeeded in 
subduing the rebel and sent his head to the Porte. 
Between 1715 and 1737 he filled several adminis¬ 
trative and military posts: defterdar in Morea, 
governor ( muhafiz ) of Lepanto (Aynabakht!), chief 
of the kapudii with the rank of a Pasha, head of 
the imperial chancery ( nishandii ), agha of the Janis¬ 
saries, Beylerbey of Vidin, of Rumeli and of Bosnia. 
He was commander (ser-'-asker) at Bender, in Bess¬ 
arabia, when Russia invaded the Crimea (1736) and 
Austria threatened to intervene on the Danube. 
Negotiations at Niemirov (Poland) led to no results. 
Appointed by Sultan Mahmud I (1730-54) as Grand- 
Vizier (6 Rabi c II, 1150/August 3rd, 1737 ), c Abd 
Allah Pasha directed the war operations, without 
achieving the results hoped for by the court. Re¬ 
called to Istanbul after four months, he had to hand 


over the seal of office to the new Grand-Vizier Yegen 
Pasha (Dec. 19th, 1737). He continued to fill posts 
as commander of fortresses and governor of provinces 
and died in Rabi c ii, 1162/spring 1749 * n Trikala, 
Thessaly, at the age of 90 years. His son Mehmed 
Pasha Muhsin-Zade signed the peace of KiiCiik 
Kaynardje (1174). 

Bibliography : Hammer-Purgstall, iv, 330, 
340; Sidfill-i c Othmani, iii, 379; N. Jorga, Gesch. 
des osm. Reiches, iii, 430, 434. (E. Rossi) 

C ABD ALLAH SARI [see sari c abd allah 

EFENDl]. 

C ABD al- c AZIZ (AbdOlaziz), the thirty-second 
Ottoman sultan. Bom on 9 Feb. 1830, the third 
son of sultan Mahmud II [q.v.], he succeded his 
brother c Abd al-Madjid [q.v.], 20 June 1861. His 
reign was marked by revolts and insurrections in 
the Balkan provinces (Montenegro, Serbia, Bosnia, 
Herzegovina and Bulgaria) and in Crete, which 
brought about the intervention of the great powers. 
From 1870 onwards, the influence of Russia, sup¬ 
planting that of France and England, preponderated 
in Istanbul, and General Ignatief, the Russian 
ambassador, often imposed his views on the grand 
vizier Mahmud Nadim Pasha. Russia also made 
efforts to stir up the discontent of the subjects of 
the Porte: Slavs, Albanians, and even Arabs and 
Egyptians. 

In spite of internal crises, the policy of reforms, 
called tanzimdt [q.v.], was not abandoned. The 
administration of the provinces was reorganized 
(law of wilayets modeled on French law, 1867) and 
some attempts were made to reform the institution 
of the wakfs (1867). On French advice, a council of 
justice (shura-yi dewlet), composed of Muslims and 
Christians, and a council of justice ( diwan-i ahkam-i 
* adliyye ) were set up (1868). Public education was 
reorganized after the French model and a lycee was 
opened in Galata-saray. It was open to all Ottoman 
subjects and instruction was given in French by 
French teachers (1868). A university (dar ul-fiinun) 
was established. At the same time, the army, and 
especially the navy, were reorganized. Foreigners 
acquired the right to possess immovable property 
(1867)* Other attempts at economic reforms remained 
fruitless: in 1877, the deficit of the budget reached 
112 millions. The government, judging itself unable 
to face its obligations, followed the advice of the 
Russian ambassador, reduced by half the payment 
of interest on the debt and had to declare itself 
bankrupt. The deplorable state of the national 
economy, the financial crisis, the revolts and insur¬ 
rections in the Balkan provinces, made it particularly 
difficult to apply the reforms, with which the great 
powers were dissatisfied, while the Old Turks con¬ 
sidered them incompatible with religion and the 
Young Turks insufficient. This resulted in general 
discontent against the sultan, who was deposed on 
30 March 1876 and committed suicide a few days 
later. 
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A. D. Mordtmann, Stambul und das moderne 
Turkentum, Leipzig 1877-8 ; Ahmed Midhat, Oss-i 
lnkildb, Istanbul 1295; Ahmet Bedevi Kuran, 
Jnkilap Tarihimiz ve Ittihad ve Terakki, Istanbul 
1948, 22-32; A. de Castov, Musulmans et Chrdtiens 
de Mohamed le ProphHe au Sultan Abd-ul-Aziz 
Khan, Istanbul 1874; The Memoirs of Ismail 
Kemal Bey, ed. Sommerville Story, London 1920; 
E. Engelhardt, La Turquie et le Tanzimat , Paris 
1882-4 (Turkish transl., Istanbul 1898); M. B. C. 
Collas, La Turquie en 1864, Paris 1864; A. Ubicini, 
Etat present de VEmpire ottoman, Paris 1876. 

(E. Z. Karal) 

C ABD al- c AZIZ b. al-HA DJDJ IBRAHIM al- 

ThamInI al-IsdjanI, celebrated Ibadi scholar, 
b. c. 1130/1717-8, probably at Wardjlan (Ouargla), 
d. Radjab 1223/August 1808, at Banu Isdjan (Beni 
Isguen) in the Mzab, where, at the age of about 
forty, he had begun his studies under the shavkh 
Abu Zakariyya 5 Yahya b. Salih, of Djarba. c Abd 
al- c Aziz is held by the Ibadis to-day to be one of 
the greatest scholars who ever lived in the Mzab, 
where he has left the reputation of a man of fervent 
piety, remarkable sagacity, great imperturbability, 
perfect self-control, and astonishing assiduity. 

He devoted himself to the composition of a dozen 
works on theology and jurisprudence. His most 
important work is K. al-Nil wa-Shifa 5 al- c Alil, 
autographed at Cairo 1305/1887-8. This treatise, 
conceived on the plan of the Mukhtasar of Khalil . 
but less concise in style, is a complete exposition 
of Ibadi legislation, put together from the most 
authoritative works of Ibadi scholarship in c Uman, 
l)jabal Nafusa, Djarba and the Mzab, all of which 
can be identified without difficulty. It was on this 
work that E. Zeys drew for his studies on this 
subject. The other works of c Abd al- c Aziz are the 
following: Takmilat al-Nil, published at Tunis some 
25 years ago; al-Ward al-bassam fi Riyad al-Ahkam , 
a precis of jurisprudence devoted chiefly to questions 
of judgment; Ma c alim al-Din, a reasoned exposition 
of the Ibadi creed, along with refutation of the 
arguments put forward by the defenders of the 
other sects (unpublished); Mukhtasar al-Misbah min 
K . Abi Mas^ala waH-Alwafr, on questions of inherit¬ 
ance; c 7 kd al-Diawahir . a summary of Kanatir al- 
Khayrdt of al-Djaytali, on worship and religion in 
general (unpublished); Mukhtasar plukuk al-Azwadi , 
on the rights and duties of husband and wife (un¬ 
published); Tadx al-Manzum min Durar al-Minhadf 
al-MaHum, abridgement of a voluminous c UmanI 
work of jurisprudence (unpublished); Ta c azum al- 
Mawdfayn (or DhuH-Nurayn) f ala Mardj al-Bahrayn 
(unpublished); al-Asrar al-Nuraniyya, on prayer 
and the accompanying rites (autographed in Egypt 
1306/1888-9); al-Nur , on the principal dogmas of 
the Faith (autographed in Egypt 1306/1888-9); 
Mukhtasar tfawashi al-Tartib , r£sum£ of several 
Ibadi works on fradith. 

Bibliography : E. Zeys, Legislation mozabite, 
son origine, ses sources, son present, son avenir, 
Paris 1886; idem, Le manage et sa dissolution dans 
la Ugislation mozabite, in Rev. alg. de leg . et de 
jurisp., Algiers 1887-8; M. Morand, Introduction 
d Vetude du droit musultnan algerien , Algiers 1921; 
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(A. de Motylinski-T. Lewicki) 
€ ABD al-‘AZ1Z b. al-HA DJDJ APJ b. c Abd 
al-Malik, Umayyad general. He was a faithful 
partisan of his cousin Yazid III and one of his 


most eminent assistants. Already in al-Walid IPs 
reign he helped Yazid, who headed the malcontents, 
to enlist troops against the caliph. When they had 
succeeded in getting together an army in Damascus, 
c Abd al- c Az!z received the supreme command and 
marched against al-Walld. Yazid’s brother c Abbas, 
who was about to go to the caliph’s assistance, was 
attacked and forced to pay homage to Yazid. 
Shortly afterwards c Abd al- c Aziz stormed the castle 
of Bakhra 5 , whither al-Walid had withdrawn, and 
put the caliph to death. This was in the year 126/744. 
Yazid was now proclaimed caliph; the inhabitants 
of Hims (Emesa), however, stoutly refused to do 
homage to the usurper and marched against Damas¬ 
cus. Yazid sent two army divisions against them, 
and while the rebels were engaged with one division, 
c Abd al- c AzIz advanced with the other and decided 
the combat, whereupon the rising was suppressed. 
In the same year Yazid died after settling the 
succession on his brother Ibrahim and after him on 
*Abd al- c AzIz. The inhabitants of Hims, however, 
again refused to do homage to the new ruler, who 
for that matter was hardly recognized outside the 
capital. On Ibrahim’s orders c Abd al- c Az!z therefore 
began to lay siege to the town, but withdrew when 
Marwan b. Muh., then governor of Armenia and 
Adharbaydjan, advanced against him. Him? opened 
its gates to Marwan, the followers of the late caliph 
were defeated in Safar 127/Nov. 744 at c Ayn al- 
Djarr, and Marwan had himself proclaimed caliph 
in Damascus. As soon as he had entered the town, 
c Abd al- c Az!z b. al-Hadjdjadj was murdered by 
clients of al-Walid II. 

Bibliography : Tabari, ii, 17941!.; Ibn al- 

Athlr, v, 215 fi.; G. Weil, Gesch. d. Chalifen, i, 

669 ff.; see also al-walId b. yazId. 

(K, V. Zetterst£en) 

C ABD al-AZIZ b. al-IJASAN, sultan of 
Morocco from 1894 to 1908. He was born, according 
to Weisgerber, on 24 Feb. 1878, according to Doutt6 
and Saint-Ren6 Taillandier 18 RabP I 1298/18 Feb. 
1881, of the sultan Mawlay al-Hasan and Lalla 
Rufcayya, of Circassian origin. When his father died 
on a campaign, 9 June 1894, c Abd al- c Az!z was 
proclaimed sultan in Rabat, thanks to the hadjib 
Ahmad b. Musa, called Ba Ahmad, who had been 
in charge of his education, and received as reward 
the title of Grand-Vizier. c Abd al- c Aziz left the 
management of affairs in the hands of Ahmad until 
his death on 13 May 1900. During this period 
Morocco continued to live more or less in its tradi¬ 
tional way. 

After the death of his mentor, € Abd al- c AzIz fell 
under the influence of a small group of Europeans, 
including Sir Harry McLean, instructor of the 
Sherifian infantry, who encouraged the natural 
taste of the ruler for modernism, so that very soon 
the Sherifian palaces housed photographic cameras, 
billiards, etc. All this shocked the conservative 
feelings of the Moroccans and cost money. Moreover, 
in Sept. 1901, c Abd al- c Aziz contemplated an 
equitable reform of taxes, tartib, in order to abolish 
the privileges and immunities of the existing system. 
In consequence, an agitator {rugi), called Diilall b. 
Idris al-Zarhunl al-Yusufl, nicknamed Bu Hmara 
(Abu Hamara), rose in the district of Taza, gave 
himself out as a brother of the sultan and quickly 
became master of the region to the east of Fez 
(1902), threatening the capital itself in 1903. 

On the other hand, the European powers exerted 
a strong pressure upon the Sherifian government, 
to protect the Europeans established in Morocco, 
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repress frontier incidents (region of Figuig), and 
obtain a guarantee for the considerable sums lent 
to the sultan by various European groups. These 
pressures, marked by various incidents, such as the 
visit of the German Emperor William II to Tangier 
(31 March 1905), led to the conference of Algeciras. 
The Act of Algeciras (7 April 1906), interpreted as 
an admission of surrender to the demands of the 
European powers, made c Abd al- c AzIz even more 
unpopular in Morocco. Anarchy and discontent 
increased equally, and the sultan was unable to 
bring about any improvement. One of his brothers, 
Mawlay c Abd al-Hafiz, was proclaimed sultan in 
Marrakush on 16 August 1907, immediately after 
the disembarkation of French troops in Casablanca. 

c Abd al- c AzIz tried to resist by organizing an 
expedition to Marrakush in July 1908. His army 
broke up and was defeated by the troops of his 
brother on 19 August at Bu Adjiba on the Wadi 
Tassa’ut. c Abd al- c Aziz took refuge in Casablanca 
and there abdicated on 21 August 1908. After a 
short stay in France, he established himself in 
Tangier, where he lived, without mixing in politics, 
until his death, 10 June 1943. 

Bibliography : Ibn Zaydan ( c Abd al-Rahman), 
al-Durar al-Fakhira, Rabat 1937, m- 7 ; E. Aubin, 
Le Maroc d'aujourd'hui , Paris 1904; G. Veyre, 
Au Maroc , dans Vintimite du sultan , Paris 1905; 
Cte. Conrad de Buisseret, A lacour deFez , Bruxelles 
1907; W. B. Harris, Morocco that was , Edinburgh 
1921; G. Saint-Ren6 Taillandier, Les origines du 
Maroc frangais, rtcit d'une mission (1901-1906), 
Paris 1930; A. G. P. Martin, Le Maroc et l'Europe, 
Paris 1928; F. Weisgerber, Casablanca et les 
Chaouia en 1900, Casablanca 1935; idem, Au 
seul du Maroc moderne , Rabat 1947; H. Terrasse, 
Histoire du Maroc , ii, Casablanca 1950. 

(R. Le Tourneau) 

<ABD al-‘AZ!Z b. MARWAN, son of the 
caliph Marwan I and father of c Umar b. c Abd al- 
c Azlz. c Abd al- ( Aziz was appointed governor of 
Egypt by his father, and the appointment was con¬ 
firmed by e Abd al-Malik, when he ascended the 
throne. During his twenty years’ sojourn in Egypt, 
< Abd al- c Az!z proved himself a capable governor, who 
really had the welfare of his province at heart. When 
in the year 69/689, c Abd al-Malik, after the assasi- 
nation of his rebellious lieutenant c Amr b. Sa c id, 
intended to have the latter’s relatives executed as 
well, c Abd al- c Az!z interceded for them and persuaded 
the incensed caliph to spare their lives. Towards the 
end of his life c Abd al- c Aziz suffered from the ill 
will of his brother c Abd al-Malik. Marwan had 
nominated him to succeed c Abd al-Malik, but the 
latter wished to secure the throne for his two sons, 
al-Walid and Sulayman, and therefore cherished the 
project of removing his brother from his governorship 
and excluding him from the succession to the 
throne, when in the year 85/754 news suddenly 
reached Damascus that c Abd al- c Aziz was dead. 

Bibliography : Baladhuri, Ansab, v, 183-5; 
Ibn Sa c d, v, 175; Tabari, ii, 576 ff.; Ibn al-Athlr, 
iv, 156 ff.; Ya c kubL ii, 306 ff.; G. Weil, Gesch. d. 
Chalifen , i, 349 ff.; A. Muller, Der Islam im Mofgen- 
und Abendland, i, 383 ff.; H. Lammens, Etudes 
sur le sttcle des Omayyades , 310-1; Caetani and 
Gabrieli, Onomasticon , ii, 171. 

(K. V. Zetterst£en) 

C ABD al- c AZIZ b. MUIJAMMAD b. Ibrahim 
aL-Sinhadji al-FishtalI, Moroccan writer, b. 
956/1549, d. at Marrakush 1031/1621-2, was head 
of the chancery ( wazir al-kalam al-aHa) and official 


historiographer ( mutawalli ta'rikh al-dawla) of 
the Sa c did sultan Ahmad al-Mansur al-Dhahabi 
[g.r.]. Of his literary and historical works, which 
were considerable, there survive only lengthy quo¬ 
tations, especially by the chronicler al-Ifrani [ q.v .] 
in his Nuzhat al-liddi. Al-FishtalI, who was a 
contemporary and friend of al-Makkari [q.v,], the 
author of Nafh al-Tib , composed annals of the 
Sa c did dynasty down to his own times,' under the 
title of Mandhil al-Safa 5 fi akhb&r cd-Muluk al - 
Shurafa*. He was the author also of many panegyrical 
poems, more particularly mawliidiyyat [q.v.]. The 
verses used for the epigraphic decoration of the palace 
of al-BadI c at Marrakush were of his composition. 

Bibliography : Ibn al-Kadl, Durrat al-tfidxal 
(ed. Allouche), Rabat 1936, no. 1056; Ifrani, 
Nuzhat al-Hadi (ed. Houdas), 164/267 ff.; Mak^ari, 
Bulak, iii, 8 ff.; Khafadii. Rayhdnat al-Alibba J , 
Cairo 1294, 180; Kadiri, Nashr al-Mathanl , Fez, 
i, 140-2; L6vi-Proven gal, Hist . Chorfa , 92-97; 
Brockelmann, S II, 680-1. 

(E. L£vi-Proven£al) 

C ABD al- < AZIZ b. MCSA b. NU$AYR, first 
governor of al-Andalus, after the departure to 
the East of his father Musa b. Nusayr, the famous 
conqueror of the Iberian peninsula, in 95/714. Musa, 
on leaving, gave him instructions to pursue the 
Muslim advance and to pacify the regions which 
had come under Muslim control. According to 
certain traditions, it was under his government that 
part of what is now Portugal, including the towns 
of Evora, Santarem and Coimbra, and the sub- 
pyrenean regions from Pamplona to Narbonne were 
conquered. He himself took Malaga and Elvira, and 
then subdued the land of Murcia, concluding with 
a Gothic lord, Theodemir (who gave his name to 
the district, Tudmir [q.v.]) a treaty, the more or 
less authentic text of which has survived. 

c Abd al- c Az!z married the widow of the last Visi- 
gothic king Roderic, Egildn, who is said to have 
adopted Islam and taken the name of Umm c Asim. 
This princess gained so much influence over the 
governor that he soon became suspect to his com¬ 
patriots and was accused of abusing his power. He 
was assassinated in Seville, where he had fixed his 
residence, by a certain Ziyad b. ‘Udhra al-BalawI, 
at the beginning of Radjab 97/March 718, and was 
succeeded by his maternal cousin, Ayyub b. IJablb 
al-Lakhml. 

Bibliography : Levi-Provencal, Hist. Esp. 
Mus., i, 30-34 and references cited ibid., i, 8, n. 1. 

(E. L£vi-Proven£Al) 
C ABD al- c AZIZ AL SA'OD [see Sa^dids]. 
<ABD al _< AZIZ b. al-WAL1D, son of the 
caliph al-Walid I. In 91/709-10, he took part in 
the campaign against the Byzantines, under the 
orders of his uncle, Maslama b. c Abd al-Malik, and 
during the following years, he also participated in 
the battles against the same enemies. In 96/714-5, 
al-Walid, whose designated successor was Sulayman 
b. c Abd al-Malik, tried to exclude Sulayman from 
the succession in favour of his son c Abd al- c Aziz, 
but his attempt failed. After the death of Sulayman 
at Dabik, 99/717, c Abd al- < Aziz wanted to claim the 
crown, but learning that c Umar II b. c Abd al- c Az!z 
had been proclaimed as caliph, he betook himself 
to him and paid him homage. He died in 110/728-9. 

Bibliography: Tabari, ii, 1217ft.; Ibn al- 
Athir, iv 439 ff.; Ya'kubi, ii, 435 ff.; G. Weil, 
Gesch. d. Chalifen, i, 511 ff.; A. Muller, Der Islam 
im Morgen- und Abendland, i, 436 ;Caetani-Gabrieli, 
Onomasticon, ii, 986. (K. V. Zetterstee?*' 
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ABD al-‘AZ 1 Z EFENDI Kara Celebizade [see 
Kara Celebizade]. 

shah C ABD AL-‘AZlZ AL-DIHLAWl, the eldest 
son of Shah Wall Allah al-Dihlawi [q.v.], a noted 
Indian theologian and author of several religious 
works in Arabic and Persian, was born at Delhi in 
1159/1746 (hence his chronogrammatic name Ghulam 
Halim) and died there in 1239/1824. He studied 
mainly with his father, after whose death in 1176/ 
1762 he soon began to teach as the head of the 
Madrasa Rahimiyya, founded by his grandfather. 
As a teacher, preacher and writer, he exercised a 
considerable influence on the religious thought of 
his time. His chief works are as follows. In Arabic: 
(1) Sirr al-Shahadatayn (Dihli 1261), in which he 
sets forth the ingenious view that the Prophet 
vicariously acquired the merit and distinction of 
shahada or martyrdom through the tragic death of 
his grandson, Uusayn son of c Ali. One of his pupils, 
Salamat Allah wrote a commentary on it in Persian 
(Lucknow 1882). (2) c Aztz al-lktibas ft FadaHl 
Akhyar al-Nas , a collection of traditions on the 
virtues of the first four Caliphs (Dihli 1322/1904, 
with Persian and Urdu translations). (3) Mizan al- 
< Aka > id, a concise statement of the Muslim creed 
with the author’s own commentary on it (Dihli 1321 
A. H.). In Persian: (4) Tuhfa itknd-*Ashariyya 
(edited by Muhammad $adik c Ali Ri<lawi, Lucknow 
1295 A. H.), in which he refutes the Shi'ite doctrines 
and thus continues the controversial work of his 
father, lzalat al-Khafa 5 c an Khildfat al-Khulafa \ It 
has also been translated into Urdu. (5) c Udiala 
Nafi c a (Dihli 1312, 1348 A. H.), an introduction 
to the science of Bladith. (6) Bustan al-Mufiaddithtn 
(Dihli 1898), a bibliography of Hadlth literature, 
giving descriptions of books together with brief 
biographies of their authors. (7) Fatawa (in 2 parts, 
Dihli 1341 A. H.), a. collection of opinions and 
forma) decisions on questions of law and doctrine. 
There is also an Urdu translation of part I by 
M. Nawwab ‘All and c Abd al-Dialil (Haydarabad 
Deccan 1313; also Cawnpore). (8) Fath al- l Aztz, 
commonly known as Tafsir < Azizi, a commentary 
in Persian on Suras i and ii, and sections 29 and 
30 of the Kurian. Sections 29 and 30 were both 
printed at Calcutta; the former bears the date 
1248 A. H., while that of the other is not traceable. 
There are several other prints. Urdu translations 
of all the various parts have been published. (9) 
Malfupat Shad c Abd al c Aztz, the obiter dicta of the 
author, originally collected in Persian in 1233 A. H. 
and later translated into Urdu by ‘Azmat Ilahl in 
1315/1897 and lithographed at Meerut. 

Bibliography : Siddik tfasan Khan, Itjtdf al- 
Nabate*, 296; Muhammad b. Yahya al-Tirhutl, 
al-Yani c al-Diani ft Asanid al-Shaykh c Abd al- 
Ghant . lithographed on the margin of Kashf 
al-Astdr ‘an Ridfal Ma'ant al-Athar (Deoband 
1349 A. H.), 73-5; Rahman ‘All, Tadhkira 
c Ulatnd* Hind (Lucknow 1914), 122; Rahim 
Bakhsh, Ijaydt Walt (in Urdu), Dihli 1319 A. H., 
338-42; idem., tfayat K Azizi; Storey, Persian 
Literature, i, 24; Zubaid Ahmad, The contri¬ 
bution of India to Arabic literature , Jullundur, 
1946, Index; Bashir al-DIn, Tadhkira c Aziziyya, 
Meerut 1934. (Sh. Inayatullah) 

‘ABD al-BAHA 5 [see Bahaas]. 

‘ABD al-DJABBAR b. ‘ABD al-RAHMAN 
al-AzdI, governor of Khurasan. In 130/747-8 
and 133/750-1 he was a supporter of the ‘Abbasids 
in their conflict with the Umayyads, and was 
appointed to command the shurta during the cali¬ 


phates of al-Saffah and al-Mansur. The latter sent 
him to Khurasan as governor in 140/757-8. On 
arrival in the province, he began a violent perse¬ 
cution against the local aristocracy, whom he 
accused of partiality for the ‘Alids; but it seems 
that his measures affected also some of the partisans 
of the ‘Abbasids (as is stated in the Persian version 
of al-Tabari). This was apparently the reason why 
the caliph came to suspedt him of rebellion. A 
cunning exchange of letters, which followed, only 
confirmed these suspicions, and eventually in 
141/758-9 al-Mansur sent an army against him under 
the command of his son al-Mahdl. On the approach 
of the troops the population of Marw al-Rudh rose 
and delivered up ‘Abd al-Djabbar, who was brought 
before al-Mansur, tortured, and put to death, 
probably at the beginning of 142/759-60. 

Bibliography: Ya‘kubl, index; Tabari, index; 
Chronique de Tabari (Persian), tr. H. Zotenberg, 
iv, 378-80; S. Moscati, La rivolta di c Abd al-Gabbar, 
in Rend. Line., 1947, 613-5. (S. Moscati) 

‘ABD al-DJABBAR b. A^MAD b. ‘Abd al- 
Djabbar al-HamadhanI al-AsadabadI, Abu * 1 - 
Hasan, Mu‘tazilite theologian, in law a follower of 
the Shafi‘I school. Born about 325, he lived in 
Baghdad, until called to Rayy, in 367/978, by the 
$ahib I bn ‘Abbad, a staunch supporter of the 
Mu‘tazila. He was subsequently appointed chief 
kadi of the province; hence he is usually referred 
to in later Mu‘tazili literature as kadi al-kudat. 
(For some anecdotes on his relations with Ibn 
‘Abbad see YakOt, Irshad, ii, 312, 314). On the 
death of Ibn ‘Abbad, he was deposed and arrested 
by the ruler, Fakhr al-Dawla, because of a slighting 
remark made by him about his deceased benefactor 
(Irshad, i, 70-1, ii, 335). No details seem to be 
available about his later life, and we do not seem 
to know, for instance, whether he was re-instated 
in his office. He died in 415/1025. 

His main dogmatic work is the enormous al- 
Mughni, of which the greater part has been pre¬ 
served (in San‘a, see: Fihris Kutub al-Khizana al- 
Mutawakkiliyya , 103-4; some volumes in Cairo, 
brought from San‘a, see: Kh. Y. Nami, al -BaHha 
al’Misriyya li-Taswir al-MaktyuIat al^Arabiyya-, 
Cairo 1952, 15). Another important handbook of 
his dogmatics, al-Muhtf bi’l-Taklif, was compiled 
by his pupil Ibn Mattawayh [q.v.]. Several volumes 
in $an‘a, Fihris, 102 (vol. i, Berlin 5149; Tay- 
muriyya, ‘Aka^id 357; fragments in Leningrad, see 
A. Borisov, Les manuscrits mu c tazilites de la Biblio- 
thlque publique de Leningrad , Bibliografiya Vostoka, 
1935, 63-95). His monograph on prophecy (Tathbil 
DaldHl Nubuwwat Sayyidina Muhammad, Shehld 
‘All Pasha 1575, cf. H. Ritter, Isl., 1929, 42) contains 
also important discussions of the views of other 
schools, especially those of the Shl‘a. Another 
important dogmatic treatise seems to be his Shark 
al-Usul al-Khamsa (Vat. 1028). For other writings 
that have come down to us, cf. Brockelmann. It is 
not only from his own works, however, that his 
system can be reconstructed. All the writings of 
the latter Mu‘tazila—including the Zaydl writers 
on dogmatics; as a matter of fact, his own books, 
too, have been preserved mainly by the Zaydis of 
Yaman—are full of reports on his opinions. He was 
the chief figure in the last phase of Mu‘tazilism, but 
his teaching has not yet been studied. 

Bibliography: Abu Sa‘Id al-Bayhafcl, Shark 
c Uyun al-MasdHl, MS Leiden, Landberg 215, 
fol. i23 v —i25 v , whence Ibn al-Murta^a, (at- 
Mu'tazila, Arnold), 66 ff.; al-Khatlb al-BaghdSdl, 
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Ta } rikh Baghdad , xi, 113 ff.; al-Subkl, Tabakdt, 
iii, 114, 219-20; Ibn al-Athir, viii, 510-1, ix, 
77-8, 235, x, 95; I. Goldziher, Isl., 1912, 214; 
M. Horten, Die plilosophischen Systeme, 457-62; 
A. S. Tritton, Muslim Theology , 191-3. — c Abd 
al-Djabbar’s Tabakdt al-Mu c iazila was the main 
source of Abu Sa c Id al-Bayhakl’s important 
historical account of the MuHazila in the intro¬ 
duction of his Shark < Uyun al-MasaHl. Al-Bay- 
haki’s account was taken over, in a slightly 
abbreviated form, by Ibn al-Murtada (ed. Th. 
W. Arnold). (S. M. Stern) 

C ABD al-FATTAH FCMANl, Persian histo¬ 
rian, lived probably in the i6th-i7th centuries. 
Entering into government service in Fuman, the 
old capital of Gilan (Ch. Schefer, Christ. pers. y ii, 93) 
he was appointed controller of accounts by the 
vizier of the place, Behzad-beg, about 1018 or 
1019/1609-10. After serving under several other 
vizers, he was taken to *Irak by c Adil Shah. He 
wrote in Persian Ta*rikh-i Gilan, a history of Gilan 
from 923/1517 to 1038/1628. This book, published 
by B. Dorn (with a resume in his introduction), 
completes the histories of Zahir al-DIn [q.v.~\ and 
C A 1 I b. Shams al-DIn [g.v.]. 

Bibliography : c Abdu , l-Fattah Fumeny's Ge- 
schichte von Gilan (vol. iii of B. Dorn, Muhamm. 
Quellen zur Geschichte d. siidl. Kiistenldnder des 
Kaspischen Meeres). (Cl. Huart —H. Mass£) 
C ABD al- GH ANI b. Isma c Il al-Nabulusi, a 
mystic, theologian, poet, traveller, and 
voluminous writer on a variety of subjects, born 
in Damascus 5 Dh u ’ 1 -Hidjdja 1050/19 March 1641, 
and the leading figure in the religious and literary 
life of Syria in his time. His family, traditionally 
Shafi'I (though his father had changed to the 
IJanafi rite), had long been settled in Damascus 
and MuhibbI describes his great-grandfather as 
“shaykh mashdHkh al-Sham** (Khulas a. ii, 433 ). He 
early showed an interest in mysticism, joining the 
Kadir! and Nafcshbandi tarifcas, and as a young 
man shut himself up in his house for seven years, 
studying the works of Ibn al- c ArabI, Ibn Sab c In and 
c AfIf al-DIn al-Tilimsanl, and bringing on himself by 
his unconventionnal behaviour charges of anti- 
nomianism. An early work, a badlHyya in praise 
of the Prophet, was of such virtuosity that his 
authorship was doubted, until he vindicated himself 
by writing a commentary on it. In 1075/1664 he 
made his first journey to Istanbul, and in 1100/1688 
he visited the Bika* and Lebanon, in 1101/1689 
Jerusalem and Hebron, in 1105/1693 Egypt and 
IJidjaz, and in 1112/1700 Tripoli, and wrote accounts 
of all these travels except the first. His works 
number (including short treatises) from 200 to 250. 
His pupils were innumerable, the most important 
probably being Mustafa al-Bakri fq.v.]. He died in 
Damascus on 24 Shaman H 43/5 March 1731. 

His works fall into three main categories: sufi, 
poetry, travels. His §ufl writings are mostly in the 
form of commentaries on the works of Ibn al- c ArabI, 
al-Djlll, Ibn al-Fari<J and others. In these commen¬ 
taries he does not merely paraphrase and epitomize, 
but develops the thought in the tradition of the 
great commentators by original, if sometimes far¬ 
fetched, interpretation, which, as it is not exclusively 
mystical, is an important source for his religious and 
theological thought in general. In several of his 
commentaries c Abd al-Ghani represents a conver¬ 
gence of two trends of mystical thought, the Andalu- 
sian-Maghribl trend (Abu Madyan, Ibn Mashlsh, 
Shushtari, SanusI) and the Perso-Anatolian trend 


(Awhad al-DIn Nuri, Mahmud Uskudari, Muhammad 
Birgall). He wrote also on the orders to which he 
belonged, as well as on the Mawlawl order. In his 
original writings he seems to be dominated by the 
concept of wahdat al-wudiud ; of these original works 
the most important is the first volume of his great 
dlwan. 

The Diwan al-dawdwin , which contains the main 
body of his poetical output, comprises, as well as 
the first volume on mysticism (published Cairo 1302 
etc.), three other volumes, all unpublished, con¬ 
taining eulogies of the Prophet, general eulogies 
and correspondence, and love-poems respectively. 
This by no means represents the whole of his poetical 
output, many of his other works also being written 
in verse form, and his interest in poetry is reflected 
in his commentary on the poems of Ibn Hani ? al- 
Andalusl. During his lifetime and after he had a 
great reputation as a poet (see Amir IJaydar, Le 
Liban (ed. Rustum) i, 8 ff., 22 ff., and for his use 
of the muwashshah , Hartmann, MuwaHah, 6). 

In his narratives of his travels (see above) it was 
not c Abd al-Ghanl’s intention to present a description 
of topographical or architectural detail. They are 
rather records of his own mystical experiences; but 
at the same time they throw a considerable amount 
of light on the religious and cultural life of the age. 
They are important also because they served as 
models for later travellers, such as the Damascene 
Mustafa al-Bakri and the Egyptian As c ad al- 
Lukayml. In addition, he wrote works, some of 
them vast and encyclopaedic, on tafslr, hadith, 
kalam, fikh, interpretation of dreams (a mine of 
information on the spiritualism and superstitions of 
his age), agriculture, the lawfulness of tobacco, and 
many other subjects. 

Bibliography : Muradl, Silk al-durar, ii, 30-8; 
Djabartl, l Ad£dHb al-Athdr , i, 154-7; Mustafa al- 
Bakri, al-Fath al-tariyy ft ... al-shaykh c Abd 
al-Ghani (Ms. in the writer’s possession); Ibn 
al- c ArabI, Fusus al-fiikam , ed. c AfIfI (Cairo, 1946), 
i, 23; A. S. Khalidi, RifUa ila diyar al-Sham 
(Jaffa, 1946); c Abboud, Ruwwad al-nah&a al- 
haditha (Bairut, 1952), 34 ff.; R. A. Nicholson, 
Studies in Islamic mysticism (Cambridge, 1921) 
143 ff.; L. Massignon, La Passion de al-Hallaj , 
passim. (W. A. S. Khalidi) 

C ABD al-IJAKK ABC MUHAMMAD [see MarI- 

NIUS], 

C ABD al-HA££ b. SAYF al-DIN al-Dihlaw! 
al-Bukharl, Abu 1 -Madjd, with the takhallus IJakki, 
Indian author in Arabic and Persian, born 
Muharram 958/Jan. 1551, died 2 Rabl c II 1052/ 
30 June 1642. He spent some time in Fathpur, 
studying with Faydl and Mirza Nizam al-DIn 
Ahmad, but fell out with them (cf. Bada J unI, iii, 
113, 115 ff.; al-Makatib wa l-Rasatil, on marg. of 
Akhbar al-Akhyar, Delhi, 1332, 160; *Abd al-Ha^k’s 
book on the writers of Delhi, cf. below, p. 20; 
Haft Iklim , s. v. Dihli). He left for the Hidjaz in 
996 ( Adhkar-i Abrar y Urdu transl. of Ghawthl’s 
Gulzar-i Abrar, Agra 1326, 559), studying for several 
years with the famous scholars there (of whom he 
gave an account in his Zad al-Muttakin). On his 
return, he taught for half a century in Delhi. He 
won the favour of Djahanglr (who praises him in 
the TUzuk-i Diahaneiri. Aligarh 1864, 282) and 
Shahdiahan. c Ubayd Allah Kh w eshgl. Mukhtapar 
Ma c drid£ al-Wildya , Panjab Univ. Libr. MS. fol. 258 
v., quotes a risdla by c Abd al-Ha]& against the 
“ecstatic phrases” ( shafhiyydt) of Ahmad Kabuli 
{Mudiaddid-i alf-i thani, d. 1034), but ultimately 
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the controversy was settled peacefully (§iddik 
Hasan Khan, Tiksdr Diuvud al-Ahrar, Bhopal 1298, 
185). The tomb of c Abd al-Hakk is in the Hawd-i 
Shams! in Delhi. An inscription on the wall of the 
kubba gives a sketch of his life; it is quoted fully 
in Ghulam c Ali Azad, Ma’athir al-Kiram, Agra 1328, 
201; Akhbdr al-Akhyar, 6; W. Beale, Miftah al- 
Tawdrikh, Cawnpur 1867, 246; Bashir al-Din 

Afcmad, Wdki c at-i Ijukumat-i Dihli, Agra 1919, iii, 
305. According to the W&kPat, c Abd al-tjakk’s 
descendants in Dehli were still celebrating every 
year his c urs at the tomb. 

In his TaHif Kalb al-Alif bi-Kitdbati Fihrist al- 
Tawalif, appended to his treatise on the writers 
and poets of Delhi (cf. the Urdu periodical Tarikh, 
Haydarabad-Deccan, vol. i, part 3*4), c Abd al- 
Uakk gives a list of his forty-nine works in Arabic 
and Pfersian. The following are the most important 
of his works: a Diwan (cf. Subh-i Gulshan, Bhopal 
1295, 141); Lamahat al-Tankijt, Arabic commentary 
on al-Tibrizi’s Mishkdt al-Masabih; Ashi cc at al- 
Lama^at, a fuller, Persian, commentary on the 
Mishkdt, Lucknow 1277; Akhbdr al-Akhyar, lives 
of saints, mostly Indian; Zubdat al-Athar, biography 
of c Abd al-Kadir al-Diilani: Miftah al-Futuh, 
Persian translation, with commentary, of al- 
DillanTs Futuh al-Ghavb: Dhikr al-Muluk, a sketch 
of Indian history from the Ghurids to Akbar; 
Djadhb al-Kulub , a history of Medina, based mainly 
on al-Samhud!; Madaridf al-Nubuwwa, a biography 
of the, Prophet (Urdu transl.: Mandhidi al-Nubuwwa, 
Lucknow 1277). His main contribution is his share 
of the; popularization of the study of Hadith in India. 

Bibliography : Autobiograpu> in Akhbdr 
al-Akhyar and another in the treatise on me 
writers of Delhi; Tabakdt-i Akbari (Engl. Transl.), 
Calcutta 1936, 692; c Abd al-Hamid, Badshdh- 
nama , i, 341; M. Salili, c Amal-i Salih , iii, 384; 
Ithaf al-Nubala>, Cawnpur 1289, 303;' Tiksar, 112; 
Athar al-Sanadxd, Cawnpur 1904, 65; Cat. Peshawar 
Libr.y 48, 173, 203 ff., 277; Brockelmann, ii, 549, 
S. i, 778 , 277, 603; Storey, 194 A., 181, 214, 427, 
441; Zubaid Ahmad, The contribution of India to 
Arabic literature, index. (Mohammad Shafi) 
C ABD al-*JA $$ SAMID (AbdOlhak HAmit), 
Turkish poet, born 2 Febr. 1852. He belonged to 
an old family of scholars which came from Izmir, 
but resided for some time in Egypt before returning 
to Istanbul in the second half of the 18th century. 
His grandfather, c Abd al-Hakk Molla, was chief 
court physician, and a great favourite during that 
later period of Mahmud IPs reign which began in 
1826 and brought renewal to the Empire. He had 
a great part in the opening of the new School of 
Medicine, wrote occasional poetry and left a diary 
( Tdrikh-i Liwd 5 ) describing the Sultan’s sojourn in 
1828 (during the Russian war) in the barracks of 
Rami, supervising the training of the new army. 
(His two brothers were also authors). Hamid’s 
father, Khayrullah Efendi, was one of the best 
historians of his day. He also wrote a journal of his 
visit to Paris (unpublished to this day) and was 
the author of the first Turkish play, Bikaye-yi 
Ibrahim Pasha. 

Hamid grew up in this cultured environment; 
the childhood reminiscences of his mother, a Cir¬ 
cassian slave girl, added to this intellectual back¬ 
ground a fairy tale touch and Hamid's work was 
to remain to the end marked by this dual influence. 
He began his studies in one of the newly founded 
state schools and continued them in Paris, where 
he went together with his father when he was eleven 


years old. Back in Istanbul, and later in Teheran, 
where his father was ambassador, he took private 
lessons, especially in Arabic and Persian. Among 
his tutors it was Tafcsm Efendi who made the 
deepest impression on him. It was his influence 
that made Hamid’s early works (among them a 
narrative in verse, Ghardm) interesting records of 
the first clash between Western science and philo¬ 
sophy and Muslim faith. 

After his father’s death Uamid went back to 
Istanbul and entered the Civil Service; in 1876 
he was appointed second secretary to the embassy 
in Paris. He had married in 1871, in Edime, Fatma 
Khanlm, of the well-known Pirizade family. In 
Paris he met the ex-Prime Minister Midfcat 
Pasha. Letters and works written in that period 
testify to the intellectual crisis he was then going 
through. On his return he was appointed consul 
in Poti (Russia), then in Golos (Greece), finally in 
Bombay. On his way back in 1885 his wife died; 
her death affected deeply Hamid and his poetry. 
In 1885 he was appointed first secretary in London, 
then minister in The Hague, returning as secretary, 
then counsellor, to the London embassy. In 1908 
Hamid, then ambassador in Brussels, became a 
member of the Senate, and acted, during the first 
world war, as a deputy president. When the Senate 
was dissolved, he went to Vienna, returning towards 
the end of the war of independence. He was elected 
to the National Assembly in 1928. He died in 1937 
and was given a national funeral. 

His works before going to Europe (1873-6): 
Mddierd-yi *Ashk, Sabr ii Thebat, I6li Klz, Dukhter-i 
Hindu, Nazife. Between his journey to Europe and 
his wife’s death (1876-85): Nesteren, Tdrik yahut 
Endiiliis Fatihi, Sahra , Tezer, Eshber. 1885-1908: 
Makber , Old, Hadxle , Bunlar o dur, Diwaneliklerim 
yahut Belde, Bir Sefilenin Hasb-i Bali. 1908-23: 
Zeyneb —written 1887, Baladan bir ses, Ilkhan, 
LiberU, Wdlidem, Turkhan, Ilham-i Wafan, Mektuplar 
II, Abdullah-i Saghir, Finten —1887, Jaylflar 
Getidi, Yadigar-i Barp, Ibn-i Musa —1881, Yabandfi 
dostlar , Arziler, Kahbe (Bir Sefilenin Basb-i Bali), 
Khdkan. Hep weya Hie —first collection of poems, 
the play Diiinun ii c Ashk and some letters, as well 
as the last play, Kanuntnin Widjdan Azabi, remained 
unpublished; the memoirs that have appeared in 
various newspapers have not come out in book form. 

Uamid’s first drama, Madiera'yi c Ashk , is a 
youthful attempt which contains already the 
romantic elements to be developed later on by 
him. $abr ii Thebat and Icli Klz are of local inspi¬ 
ration, full of comedy and rich in elements of folklore. 
Influenced also by his relative Aljmed Weflk Pasha 
[q.v.], it was from the school of Shinasi [ q.v .] that 
his personality received its first strong stamp. 
Hamid belongs to the second generation of inno¬ 
vators, the first being that of Shinasi. Too young 
to join the Young Turks around Namik Kemal 
[q.v.], he was strongly influenced by the literature 
of that movement. But although Hamid followed 
Namik Kemal in his search of the ideal man, his real 
function may be seen in his achievement of a new 
Turkish poetry. In a short poem inserted in his play 
Dukhter-i Hindu, HSmid changed the long estab¬ 
lished rhyme scheme, abandoned the conventional 
poetic themes and images and enlarged the horizon 
of his poetry by bringing it into direct contact 
with life. In the collections of poems Belde and 
$abrd, partly written in Paris, this revolution is 
even deeper. In his third collecti6n of poems Bunlar 
o dur he already appears as master of a new and better 
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literary form and while sometimes still hesitating, 
finally strikes a happy harmony between thought 
and language. His works reflect his joy in redis¬ 
covering nature, to which he no doubt owes the 
pantheistic strain of his poetry. 

Nowhere, however, can Hamid’s personality be 
so clearly perceived as in the poems written on 
his wife’s death: Makber, Olu, Hadjle. Obsession 
with death, already present in Gharam . is here still 
more persistent and the problems of human destiny 
are treated with genuine anguish. The influence of 
a society which had lost the purity of its peaceful 
faith in Islam and looked with apprehension at the 
changing world, and the literary influence of Ziya 
pasha’s two poems Terkib-i Bend and Terd^-i 
Bend which Hamid had read in his youth with 
great admiration, contributed to strengthen this 
feeling of anguish. Makber is doubtlessly Hamid’s 
masterpiece. Fatma’s image seems never to have 
been absent from his mind and it is significant 
that his second wife Nelly, whom he married in 
England, resembled greatly his dead wife. Hamid’s 
poems written in this second period show affinities 
of thought, if not of vision, with those of V. Hugo, 
especially with such pieces as Dieu and La Fin 
de Satan. In the poetry written after his appoint¬ 
ment to London, there is less philosophical searching, 
but the inspiration is of a clearer perfection. For 
example, his poem “On passing through Hyde 
Park’’ is one of the best ever written in Turkish 
on the subject of nature and freedom. However, 
£ Abd al-Hamid’s prohibition of the publishing of 
his poems in the Istanbul newspapers put an end 
to this third period of his literary career. 

In his preface to Dukhter-i Hindu Hamid exposed 
his preference for the romantic and exotic drama; 
from then onwards, in all his plays, even in plays 
such as Eshber, Nesteren or Tezer that seem by their 
very subject to be nearer to the French classical 
theatre, he remained faithful to this conception. 
A despair born of political reasons and of the reali¬ 
zation that his plays would never see the stage, make 
these pieces overloaded with speculation, while the 
dramatic situation is either absent or lost under 
the wealth of incident. Though a play like Finten 
pretends to be a picture of English life, though 
the dialogues of Rufilar and Taylflar Getidi are 
dealing with the problem of man’s destiny, most 
of the plays are historical. They deal with ancient 
India, Greece (Eshber), Mesopotamia (Sardanapal ), 
Turkish history in Central Asia, history of Andalusia. 
Eshber , supposed to be influenced by Racine’s 
Alexandre and by Corneille, is an apology of pacifism 
and patriotism, while Tarik is the expression of 
Namik Kemal’s ideology. A peculiar feature of 
these plays is Hamid’s endeavour to assign to 
woman her place in life. In Zeyneb, in Ibn-i Musa, 
sequel of Tarik and in Finten, Hamid appears as 
a follower of Shakespeare. 

Hamid has deeply influenced Turkish poetry. The 
generations both of Therwet-i Fiinun and Fedfr-i 
Aii were under the impact of Hamid, and followed 
the creative and revolutionary lead which he had 
given in language and form. He not only employed 
new metres unknown in Turkish poetry up to his day, 
but also quantitative verse. He even tried a sort of 
blank verse. In his drama he came nearer to spoken 
language. As, however, his works written after 
1885 were not published at the time, he had little 
share in the developments that took place after¬ 
wards. His real influence, starting in 1885, can be 
said to have stopped already in 1905. 
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C ABD al-JJAMID I IAbdClhamid), Ottoman 
Sultan, born 5 Radjab 1137/20 March 1725, suc¬ 
ceeded his brother Mustafa 8 Dhu 1 -Ka c da 1187/ 
21 January 1774. 

£ Abd al-IJamld succeeded to the throne during 
a war with Russia, in which financial difficulties, 
rebellions in various provinces, and the weariness 
aroused by ill success made the cessation of hostilities 
an absolute necessity for Turkey. At the same time 
Russia also had been placed by the Pugadev revolt 
in a position to welcome peace. The new Sultan, 
however, was unwilling to end the war without 
some kind of victory, and the Porte accordingly 
refused to accept the Russian proposals for peace 
talks; hostilities were reopened, and the Turkish 
army was defeated at Kozludja. The rout spread 
to the headquarters at Shumla of the Grand Vizier 
Muhsin-zade Mehmed Pasha, who was forced to sue 
for peace from the Russian commander Rumjancev. 

The treaty by which the war was terminated, 
and which was dictated by the Russians, was signed 
on 12 Djum&da I, 1188/21 July 1774 at Kuduk 
Kaynardje [q.v.] and is known by the name of that 
town. By its terms the Crimea was to become an 
independent state; and Russia obtained the fortresses 
on the coast of the Sea of Azof (Azak), the lands 
of Lesser and Greater Kabartay, the area between 
the rivers Dniepr and Bug, freedom of navigation 
in the Black Sea, and the right to pass merchant 
ships through the Straits. Its most dangerous feature 
for Turkey was the wording of some of the clauses 
in such a way as to lead Russia to claim the right to 
protect Turkish subjects belonging to the Orthodox 
church; in return, however, Russia recognized a 
somewhat vaguely stated claim by the Sultan, as 
khalifa, to religious authority over all Muslims. 
After this treaty Austria too took advantage of the 
weakness of Turkey and annexed Bukovina, hitherto 
part of the principality of Moldavia (1775). 

In 1774 war broke out also between Turkey and 
Persia, following a Persian invasion of Kurdistan. 
Ottoman forces were despatched to Baghdad in 
1175, with the object of putting an end to the rule 
of the Mamluks, but the Porte was forced to recognize 
their administration, and in the following year 
Ba?ra fell to the Persians. In 1779 it was evacuated 
in consequence of internal disturbances in Persia, 
and reoccupied by the mamluk Sulayman Agha, 
who was then granted the three pashallks of al- 
£ Irak (1180). 

The peace of Kufiuk Kaynardje proved to be no 
more than an armistice between Turkey and Russia. 
Catherine II continued to aim at the annexation of 
the Crimea, whereas the Porte was trying to bring 
the principality back to its former status. For this 
reason the Crimea became an area of conflict and 
of Russian intervention under various forms; and 
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in addition, the clauses concerning the Straits and 
the Orthodox Christians in Turkey were subjects 
of contention between the two countries. Although 
it seemed at one time that war was imminent over 
the Crimean question, the terms relating to the 
Crimea in the treaty of Ku6uk Kaynardje were 
interpreted and reaffirmed by a Convention, in 
which France acted as mediator, signed at Istanbul 
in the pavilion of Aynali-Kawak on 10 March 1779. 

Nevertheless, Catherine II, after forming an 
alliance against Turkey with Joseph II (who had 
succeeded Maria Theresa on the throne of Austria), 
stirred up a revolt in the Crimea against the Khan 
Shahln Giray, and on this pretext sent an army to 
the Crimea and annexed it to Russia. c Abd al-Hamid 
I, though deeply mortified by this action, could not, 
being aware of the weakness of his empire, envisage 
going to war. When, however, the’Czarina began 
to form far-reaching schemes for the setting up of 
a Greek state with her grandson Constantine 
Pavlovi6 at its head, the Porte could no longer 
tolerate the menacing demonstrations against 
Turkey provoked by her and her ally Joseph II. 

In spite of the Sultan’s love of peace, war was 
declared against Russia and Austria by the Grand 
Vizier Kodja Yusuf Pasha (1787), when a request 
for the return of the Crimea was rejected, and 
Sweden subsequently joined in on the side of Turkey. 
An attack by the Turkish fleet in the direction of 
Kilburun was unsuccessful, and the Russians laid 
siege to the fortress of 06 akov. The Turkish army, 
however, attached mote importance to the Austrian 
campaign and after twice defeating, at Vidin and 
Slatin, the Austrian armies which had taken the 
offensive along the Danube, invaded the Banat. On 
the other hand, the Turkish fleet failed in its attempt 
to relieve OCakov, and after a long resistance the 
fortress fell and its population was put to the sword. 
c Abd al-IJamid, whose health was already under¬ 
mined by the worries of the war, died of a stroke 
on reading the news, 11 Radjab 1203/7 April 1789. 

Although c Abd al-Hamid I, who succeeded to 
the throne at an advanced age after spending most 
of his life in the seclusion of the palace, cannot 
be considered an energetic and successful sovereign, 
he is noted for his zeal, humanity, and benevolence. 
He gave wide powers, for that time, to his Grand 
Viziers and left them free in their conduct of affairs, 
and he endeavoured to strengthen the central 
government against rebel forces within the empire; 
e.g. he sent a punitive expedition under Djeza 5 irli 
Hasan Pasha against Zahir al- c Umar, who had 
acquired great influence in Syria, and against the 
rebellious Mamluk beys in Egypt. It may be observed 
that whereas during his reign the Porte followed a 
special policy towards Caucasia by trying to civilize 
the Circassian tribes and to attach them to Turkey 
and, in order to further this object, developed 
Sogudjuk and Anapa, the Russians, in opposition 
to this policy, supported the Georgians. 

The most important of the Grand Viziers of 
c Abd al-Hamid I was Khalil Hamid Pasha, who 
was a supporter of reforms and, in order to put 
them into effect, tried to dethrone the old Sultan 
and to put the young prince Selim (afterwards 
Selim III) in his place. During the tenure of office 
of this enlightened Grand Vizier, who paid for his 
attempt with his life, the corps of Cannonneers, 
Bombardiers and Miners were reorganized. 

The opening of the Imperial Naval Engineering 
School ( Muhandiskhane-yi bahri-yi humdyun), for 
the education of trained officers, and the reopening 


of Ibrahim Muteferrilja’s [q.v.] printing house, which 
had been allowed to fall into disuse, are among the 
achievements of c Abd al-Hamid I. He also founded 
the Beylerbeyi and Mirgun mosques on the Bosporus, 
as well as a number of benefactions such as libraries, 
schools, soup-kitchens, and fountains. 
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C ABD al-IJAMID II (GhazI) (AbdOlhamid), 
36th Ottoman sultan, fifth child of thirty of 
c Abd al-Madjld (Abdiilmecid) [q.v.], bom Wednesday, 
21 September 1842. He is traditionally represented 
as a reserved child, easily offended, and, in spite 
of his keen intelligence, not given to study. It is 
said that, after a stormy youth, he led a thrifty 
family life, which earned him the undeserved 
nickname ‘Pinti Hamid’, Hamid the Skinflint, taken 
from a comedy by Kassab. He early showed a great 
liking for the company of devout persons (Pertew- 
niyal, a distortion of Pertew-nihal, walde sultan of 
c Abd al- c Az!z) and for mystics, soothsayers, and 
wonder-workers (the shaykh c Abd al-Rahman al-Sur 
of Sayda, prototype of the astrologer Abu- 5 1 -Huda, 
who later exerted so great an influence on C A.). 

On j. September 1876 he succeeded his brother 
Murad V, who had been deposed, with the support 
of the Young Turks, whose leader, the celebrated 
Midhat (Mithat) Pasha [q.v.], was a former grand 
vizier of Sultan c Abd al- c Aziz. The Porte was then 
engaged in victorious war with Milan, prince of 
Serbia, and Nicholas I of Montenegro. To put a 
stop to the intervention of the powers, C A., in 
agreement with Midhat, initiated an international 
conference at Istanbul, and on the very day of its 
opening (23 December 1876) a khatf-i humdyun 
promulgated the first Constitution or kdnun-i 
( kanunu ) esasi, a ‘fundamental Law’ instituting a 
two-Chamber parliamentary system. This Parliament, 
summoned to meet on 17 March 1877, and presided 
over by the famous Ahmed Wefik Pasha [tf.v.], was 
prorogued sine die on 13 February 1878 (actually for 
a period of thirty years). 

In the course of his reign Turkey had to wage 
two wars, one with Russia (1877-8), the other with 
Greece (18 April-5 June 1897); finally the inextri¬ 
cable Macedonian imbroglio, in which the most 
varied races were bitterly engaged, led to inter¬ 
ventions by the Concert of Europe which precipitated 
the Young Turk revolution. On 5 July 1908 the 
vice-major [kol-aghasi) Niyazi Bey took to the 
mountains at Resna and seized Monastir. On the 
23rd, the major ( bin-bashi) Enwer Bey, former 
military attach^ in Berlin, rose in revolt at Salonika. 
The sultan gave way, and the Constituent Assembly, 
which had never disappeared from the official 
Year-book {sal-name), was simply revived on 24 July 
(which was later kept as a national holiday). After 
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the coup de force carried out by the reactionaries 
and by troops roused to fanaticism, on 13 April 
1909, the 3rd army corps of Macedonia, commanded 
by Marshal Mahmud Shewket. which had for that 
occasion become an “investing” or “marching” 
army ( hareket ordusu) y brought back the fugitive 
Young Turks and the Constitution to Istanbul (24 
April). 

c Abd al-Hamid was deposed by a decision ( karar - 
name) of the two Chambers, meeting as a National 
Assembly on 28 April 1909, based on a fatwa of the 
same day, a document in which appeared in particular 
the strange imputation th^t he had “forbidden and 
burnt the books of the religious Law”. The brother of 
4 Abd al-IJamid, Muhammad (Mehmet) Reshad, 
succeeded him as Muhammad V. 

c Abd al-Hamid was exiled to Salonika. When the 
Balkan war broke out, in 1912, he was moved to 
the palace of Beylerbeyi (on the Bosphorus). He 
died there of pneumonia, on Sunday, 10 February 
1918, at the age of 75, and was buried in the turbe 
of his grandfather, Mahmud II. 

The two salient points of Abd al-Hamxd’s political 
system were absolutism and Panislamism. 

1) Absolutism (istibddd). —Although their power 
was unlimited, c Abd al-Hamid’s predecessors inter¬ 
fered relatively little in the affairs of government. 
They usually left it to their plenipotentiary repre¬ 
sentative, the grand vizier (Sadr a c zam), who was 
regarded as their wekil-i mutlak (a term which has 
sometimes been translated as ‘vicar absolute’). The 
government was “the (Sublime) Porte” of the grand 
vizier. c Abd al-IJamid wished to create an instrument 
of domination carrying even closer personal control, 
and he gave great importance to “the Palace” or 
“the Court”. In Txxrkish, this was termed the 
Mdbey(i)n, an Arabic term which means literally 
“that (which is) between (the private apartments 
and the Porte)”. It was a separate building (within 
the precincts of Yildiz), and contained the offices 
of the chamberlains (mabeyndii) and of the rappor¬ 
teurs or referendaries (drnedii or amedi). Hence the 
power of the first secretary of the Mabeyn (of the 
sultan, in actual fact)—Tahsln Pasha, for instance— 
or of a second secretary such as c Izzet ‘Abed, a 
Syrian who was the object of public execration. 
The palace of Yildiz, usually shortened to Ylldlz 
[q.v.], with its harem and its administrative depart¬ 
ments, became a sort of town with several thousand 
residents—a town half shrouded in secrecy, which 
long haunted and terrified people’s imaginations, 
often without Cause. 

This system, carried on at a time when there 
existed a strong revolutionary ferment, was not 
calculated to discourage conspiracies, and it was 
only by miraculous good fortune that c Abd al-Hamid 
escaped an Armenian bomb in 1905. This only 
intensified the fear and suspicion which dominated 
all his life. He encouraged informing and espionage, 
which developed into an incredibly complicated 
network. The name khafiyye , which means literally 
“secret (police)” finally came to include the whole 
range of informers and spies, from the highest social 
levels to the lowest. Written denunciations were 
known as diurnal, from an expression borrowed for¬ 
merly from Muhammad ‘All of Egypt, and which 
meant originally “daily administrative report”. 

The severity of the censorship reached a degree 
of ineptitude that seems incredible, but is proved 
by authentic documents. The censor struck out words 
like wafan, “fatherland”, because it was a conception 
that implied rivalry to dynasty and religion, and 


other words, such as liberty, explosion, bomb, 
regicide, murder, plot, etc. 

2) Panislamism.— c Abd al-Hamid had a deep sense 
of the importance of his role (which was, however, 
debatable) of khalifa , by virtue of which he was 
protector of the religion of Islam (art. 3 of the 
Constitution of 1876). He greatly esteemed Diamal 
al-dln al-Afghanl [q.v.], who had held out to him the 
bright prospect of bringing the Shi c ites themselves 
back into the bosom of Sunnism. This sterile and 
even dangerous policy was largely based on the 
illusion that he could count on the loyalty of the 
Arabs, his spoilt children. 

Strangely enough, the Turcologist Arminius 
Vamb6ry, a Hungarian Jew who was on terms of 
friendship with c Abd al-Hamid, encouraged him in 
these tendencies. They had one useful result at 
least, in that they prompted c Abd al-Hamid to 
build the IJidjaz railway to the holy places of Islam. 
This undertaking, which had also strategic value 
because of the frequent troubles in the Yaman, and 
of which c Abd al-Hamid was justly proud, was 
paid for by collections made exclusively among 
Muslims, and by the revenue from the “IJidjaz- 
stamp”.The railway was begun on 1 September 1900, 
on the 25th anniversary of the Sultan’s accession. 
It was also the indirect cause of the Anglo-Turkish 
dispute over Taba and the Gulf of ‘Akaba, in which 
England appeared for the first time (1906) as the 
official defender of Egyptian interests. The line 
reached Medina in 1908. 

Another manifestation of Panislamism was less 
successful. This was the sending to Japan of the 
screw training ship Ertogrul, a wooden vessel that 
went down within sight of the Japanese coast 
(25 September 1890). 

The European press and caricaturists accused 
c Abd al-IJamid of blind fanaticism, and branded 
him with the name of ‘Red Sultan’ because of the 
role attributed to him in the suppression of revolts 
or of bloody conflicts in Macedonia and Crete, and 
especially Armenia (risings in 1894 and 1895, raid 
on the Ottoman Bank in 1896). The least that can 
be said, indeed, is that he did little or nothing to 
prevent horrible massacres (just as he did nothing 
to prevent extortion). On the other hand, the 
atrocities had begun before his time, and did not 
stop after his disappearance. The Tixrkish population, 
fanaticized for these occasions, was not the only 
one to take part. There were also other Muslims: 
the Circassian immigrants from the Caucasus, and 
the Kurds. 

It would be unjust to judge c Abd al-IJamld, who 
has so often been accused of obscurantism, without 
giving him credit for all the institutions established 
dxxring his reign. 

Physically, c Abd al-Hamld had regular features, 
an aquiline nose and lightcoloixred eyes, but as he 
grew older his appearance became that of a bent 
and hunted old man. He had a loud, deep voice, 
and knew how to be agreeable. In his dress he was 
quiet, very simple, and distinguished. He was a man 
of contrasts. Very approachable, unlike most of the 
Ottoman sultans, he was given to sudden fits of 
anger, which were, however, quickly suppressed. 
Authoritarian to the point of despotism, very 
intelligent, and possessed of an excellent memoiry, 
he had an exceptional capacity for work, and liked 
to deal with all affairs himself—a paralysing trait 
in the head of a State. 
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A. II, Paris 1882; P. de R6gla (P. A. Desjardin), 
La Turquie officielle, Paris 1881; ibid., Au pays 
de Vespionnage. Les Sultans Mourad V et A. II, 
Paris, n.d.; A. Renouard, Chez les Turcs en 1881, 
Paris 1881, chap, xiii; G. Rizas, Les mysteres de 
Yildiz ou A., sa vie politique ei intime, Consple. 1909 
(copies textually from G. Dorys, P. de Regia, etc.); 

G. Roy, A., le sultan rouge, Paris 1936 (biographical 
novel); G. Sabungi and L. Bari, Jehan Aftab, ‘ the 
sun of the world', A.'s last love, Detroit 1923; Sa c id 
Pashanln Khatiratl. 1 st. 1328/1912; SaHd Pashanln 
Kamil Pasha Khatiratina Diewablari : Sharki 
Rumeli, Mlslr ve Ermeni Meselelerl, 1 st. 1327/1911; 

H. de Schwiter, 3 Sultans , d'Abdul Azis a A., Paris 
1900; B. Stern, A. II, seine Familie und sein 
Hofstadt, Budapest 1901; idem, Der Sultan und 
seine Politik, Leipzig 1900; idem, Jungtiirken und 
Verschwdrer ..., Leipzig 1901; Tahsln Pasha, 
A. ve Ylldlz hatlralari, 1 st., 1931; Yousouf Fehmi 
or J. Fehmi, Les coulisses hamidiennes devoilees 
par un Jeune Turc, 1904; Z. Ziya §akir, Ikinci 
Sultan Hamid, 1 st. 1343. 

On the grand viziers of C A., see Ibniilemin 
Mahmut Kemal Inal, Osmanli devrinde son 
sadrazamlar, 1st. 1340-50. 

The numerous articles in periodicals are not 
given. (J. Deny) 

C ABD al-IIAMID b. Yajjya b. Sa c d, the 
founder of Arabic epistolary style, mawld 
of the Kurashx clan of c Amir b. Lu’ayy. He was 
probably a native of al-Anbar, and is said to have 
been a travelling pedagogue before he was employed 
in the Umayyad secretariat under Hisham’s chief 
secretary, the mawld Salim; he was then attached 
to Marwan b. Muhammad, whom he continued to 
serve as chief secretary after Marwan’s accession to 
the Caliphate. He refused to desert his master in 
misfortune and is generally said to have shared 
his fate at Bu$Ir on 26 Dhu ’l-Hidjdja 132/5 August 
750. According to another account he took refuge 
in the house of his disciple Ibn al-Mufcaffa c , but was 
traced and seized. His descendants continued to live 
in Egypt under the name of Banu ’ 1 -Muhadjir and 
furnished secretaries to Ahmad b. Tulun. 

The surviving compositions of c Abd al-Hamld, 
comprising six formal rasdHl and a few chancery 
pieces and private letters, exhibit a remarkable 
divergence of styles. His most elaborate risala, a 
long epistle addressed to Marwan’s son and heir 
c Abd Allah, with advice on personal conduct, 
ceremonial, and the conduct of war, is composed 
in a language and style based on the idioms, rhythms, 
and vivid metaphors of Arabic poetry and rhetoric, 
but elaborated by the addition of often lengthy 
sequences of qualifying clauses. Since the same style 
appears in most of his other official rasaHl, it can 
only be conjectured (in the absence of earlier secre¬ 
tarial documents) that this feature—unusual in both 
earlier and later Arabic style—is to be traced to 
Greek influences in the Umayyad secretariat. 

5 
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His most famous risala, on the other hand, that 
addressed to the Secretaries ( kuttab ), setting forth 
the dignity of their office and their responsabilities, 
is fluent, simple and straightforward. A comparison 
of its contents with the writings of Ibn al-Mufcaffa c 
and later quotations from Persian works shows clearly 
that it is inspired by the tradition of the Sas§nid 
secretariat, and largely reproduces with an Islamic 
gloss the maxims of the Iranian dibhirs (see A. 
Christensen, VIran sous Us Sassanides *, Copenhagen, 
1944, 132 ff.). Also of Persian inspiration, and quite 
distinct from the traditional Arabic presentation 
of the subject, is his risala describing the incidents 
of a hunt, evidently written for the entertainment 
of the court. A large proportion of the maxims ad¬ 
dressed to the prince in the first risala mentioned 
above are also derived from SasSnid court ceremonial 
and usages, although the military instructions are 
more probably influenced by Greek tactics, either 
through literary channels or from actual experience 
in the Byzantine wars. 

It would appear, therefore, that both views 
expressed by later Arabic critics in regard to *Abd 
al-Hamid are justified, in spite of their apparent 
incompatibility. On the one hand is the statement 
(e.g. al-'Askari, Diwan al-Ma < dni, ii, 89) that “'Abd 
al-Hamid extracted from the Persian tongue the 
modes of secretarial composition which he illustrated, 
and transposed them into the Arabic tongue”. On 
the other hand there is the description of him 
(e.g. Ibn c Abd Rabbih, al-'-Ikd al-Farid , ii, 169 
(1321) — iv, 165 (1944/1363) as having been “the 
first to open up the buds of rhetoric, to smooth 
out its ways, and to loosen poetry from its bonds”. 
He was also a master of pithy epigram, several 
examples of which are recorded in the adab works. 

Bibliography : Diahshiyari. Wuzara J (Mzik), 
68-83 (Cairo 1938, 45 - 54 ); Istakhrl, 145; Ibn 
Khallikan, no. 378 (trad, de Slane, ii, 173-5); 
Diamharat RasaHl al- c Arab, ed. A. Z. Safwat, 
Cairo 1937 , ii, 433*8, 473-556 (edition of the 
rasaHl from the MS. of Ahmad b. Abi Tahir 
Tayfur); M. Kurd 'All, RasaHl al-Bulagha Cairo 
1946, 173-226; idem, in MMIA , ix, 513-31, 
557-600 ( = Umara al-Bayan , Cairo 1937, i, 38-98); 
Taha Husayn, Min ffaditjt al-Shi'r wa ’ l-Nathr *, 
Cairo 1948, 34-52; Brockelmann, S I, 105. 

(H. A. R. Gibb) 

C ABD AL- IJAMlD LAHAWRl, Indo-Persian 
historian, died 1065/1654-5, author of the Padshah- 
nama, an official history of the Indian sultan Shah 
Djahan. The work is composed of three parts, each 
containing the history of one decade. Only the first 
two parts, comprising the years 1037-1057, were 
written by c Abd al-Hamid; the last part was 
arranged by his pupil Muhammad Warith. Parts I 
and II were published in the Bibliotheca Indica , 
1866-72. 

Bibliography : Elliot and Dowson, History of 
India , vii, 3 ff.; Storey, ii, fasc. 3, 574-7. 

<ABD al-HAYY, Abu ’l-Hasanat Muhammad, 
the son of Mawiawi c Abd al-Hallm, an Indian 
theologian of the HanafI school, associated with 
the famous seminary of Farangl Mahall, Lucknow, 
was born at Banda in Bundelkhand in 1264/1848. 
He studied with his father and another scholar till 
the age of seventeen, when he began to assist his 
father as a teacher. He twice made the pilgrimage 
to Mecca, where he met the Mufti Ahmad b. Zayni 
Dahljn [tf.v.], from whom he obtained idiaza for 
a large number of works. He wrote glosses and 
annotations on a large number of text-books current 


in the Indian madrasas, besides numerous works 
chiefly on religious and legal topics, mentioned by 
himself in his al-Ndfi c al-Kabir and in his introduction 
to his edition of al-Shaybani’s recension of the 
Muwalfa? (Delhi 1297, 27-9). As a work of general 
interest and utility, special mention is due to his 
al-FawdHd al-Bahiyya fi Taradfim al-Hanafiyya 
(Delhi 1293; Cairo 1324), which is an abridgement, 
with additional biographical notices, of Mahmud b. 
Sulayman al-Kaffawl’s KataHb A Ham al-Akhyar . 
He was a distinguished and influential teacher, 
whose lectures were attended by a large number 
of students, who achieved prominence as teachers 
and scholars in their own turn. One of his pupils, 
Mawiawi liafiz Allah wrote his biography under the 
title of Kanz al-Barakdt. He died at Lucknow in 
1304/1886. 

Bibliography: Rahman C A 1 I, Tadhkirat c Ula- 
md? Hind (in Persian, Lucknow 1894 and 1914), 
114-7; Zubaid Ahmad, The Contribution of India 
to Arabic Literature (Jullundur 1946), 114, 186; 
Sarkis, Dictionnaire de bibliographic Arabe (Cairo 
1928), col. 1595-7; Brockelmann, S II, 857-78 
(where works nos. 18 and 19 are wrongly ascribed 
to the subject of this article). 

(Sh. Inayatullah) 

C ABD al-I£ADIR b. GH AYBl al-Hafiz al- 
Maraghi, the greatest of the Persian writers 
on music. Born at Maragha, about the middle 
of the 8th/i4th century, he had become one of 
the minstrels of al-Husayn, the Djala’irid Sultan 
of 'Irak, about 781/1379. Under the next Sultan, 
Ahmad, he was appointed the chief court minstrel, 
a post which he held until Timur captured Baghdad 
in 795 /i 393 » when he was transported to Samarkand, 
the capital of the conqueror. In 801/1399 we find 
him at Tabriz in the service of Timur’s wayward 
son Mlranshah, for whose erratic conduct his “boon 
companions” were blamed. Timur acted swiftly with 
the sword, but c Abd al-Kadir, being forewarned, 
escaped to Sultan Ahmad at Baghdad, although he 
once more fell into Timur’s hands when the latter 
re-entered Baghdad in 803/1401. Taken back to 
Samarkand, he became one of the four brilliant men 
who shed lustre on the court of Shahrukh. In 824/ 
1421, having written a music treatise for the Turkish 
Sultan Murad II, he set out for the Ottoman court 
to present it in person in 826/1423. Later he returned 
to Samarkand, dying at Harat in 838/March 1435. 

Of the fame of c Abd al-Kadir in his day, and s ; nce, 
there can be little doubt. Mu c In al-Dln-i Isfizarl, the 
author of the Rawdat al-Diannat. eulogizes him foi 
his threefold talents as musician, poet, and painter, 
but it was more especially for his skill in music that 
he was called “the glory of the past age”. In addition 
to being a deft performer on the lute ( c udi) and a 
prolific composer ( tasnifi ), he excelled as a music 
theorist. His most important treatise on music is 
the Pi ami* al-Alhan (“Encyclopaedia of Music”), 
autographs of which are preserved at the Bodleian 
Library and the Nuru 'Othmaniyya Library, Istanbul. 
The first of these, written in 808/1405 for his son 
Nur al-Din 'Abd al-Rahman, was revised by the 
author in 816/1413. The second, dated 818/1415, 
carries a dedication to Sultan Shahrukh. Several 
abridgments of this work by the author also exist, 
notably a shorter one, an autograph, without title, 
dated 821/1421, which is at the 3 odleian. It was 
written, evidently, for Baysunghur. A longer version 
in the same library, called the Makasid al-Alhan 
(“Purports of Music”), written about 834-7/1421-3, 
, was dedicated to the Turkish Sultan Murad II, 
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according to the Leiden copy. A third treatise on 
music, the Kanz al-Tujiaf (“Treasury of Music’*) 
which contained the author’s notated compositions, 
has not survived. His last work, the Shark al-Adwdr 
(“Commentary on the [Kitab al -] Adwdr ” [of §afi al- 
Din]), is to be found in the Nuru 'Othminiyya 
Library. At Leiden there is a short Kitab ad-Adwdr 
in Turkish bearing his name. These works are of 
great importance in the history of Persian, Arabian, 
and Turkish music. Although only a few of his 
musical compositions have survived in the Didmi '. 
many have been handed down viva voce in a form 
known in Turkish as the k*dr. 

A son, 'Abd al-'AzIz, who is thought to have 
settled at the Ottoman court after 1435, was the 
author of a music treatise, the Nakdwdt al-Adwdr 
(“The Select of the Modes”), dedicated to the 
Turkish Sultan Muhammad II (d. 886/1481), whilst 
a grandson, Mahmud, who lived under Bayazld II 
(d. 918/1512), compiled a Maka$id al-Adwdr (“Pur¬ 
ports of the Modes”), both mss. being at the Nuru 
'Othmaniyya Library. 

Bibliography : Kh w andam!r. iii, 3, 212: 

Dawlatshah, see index; Sharaf al-Din Yazdi, 
Zafar-ndma, i, 619; English version of the same 
History of Timur-Bec (1723), i, 439 > 537 - 8 ; 
Munadidjim-bashl, iii, 57; B 61 in, Notice stir Mir 
Ali-Chir Nevdi , in ]A> 1861, i, 283-4; Barbier de 
Meynard, Chronique Persane d'Hdrdt, JA, 1862, ii, 
275-6; Browne, iii, 191, 384; Ra 5 uf Yekta, La mu- 
sique turque (Lavignac, Encyclopidte de la musique, 
pp. 2977-9); Eth 4 and Sachau, Catalogue of 
Persian . . . MSS. in the Bodleian Library , pp. 
1057-63; Catalogus codicum orientalium Bibl. Acad. 
Lugduno Bataviae , 1851-77, ii, 302-5; Nuru 

Othmaniyya kutubkhana defteri , Istanbul, Nos. 
3644, 3646, 3649, 3651; J. B. N. Land, Ton- 
schriftversuche und Melodieproben aus dem muham- 
medanischen Mittelalter (Vierteljahrsschrift fur 
Musikwissenschafty ii, 1886); Farmer, History of 
Arabian Music t 1929, 198-200. (H. G. Farmer) 
C ABD al-SADIR b.MUIJYI al-DIN al-HasanI, 
the Amir Abd el-Kader, descended from a 
family which originated in the Rif and had settled 
among the Hashim, was bom in 1223/1808 at the 
guetna of the Wadi al-Hammam, some twenty 
kilometres west of Mascara. Studies at Arzew, then 
at Oran, marriage, and a pilgrimage to Mecca in 
1244/1828-9 were the most outstanding events in a 
youth that was devoted to the reading of sacred 
books and to physical exercises, under the direction 
of his father, who, by his piety and charity, had 
acquired a great influence. 

The indecision shown by the French after the 
capture of Algiers (5 July 1830) in the organization 
of their conquest favoured Muhyl al-DIn in Orania, 
and he took the initiative in the strunggle against the 
Christians, but soon yielded first place to his son, 
who was proclaimed sultan of the Arabs on 5 Radjab 
1248/22 November 1832 by the Hashim, the Banu 
'Amir, and the Gharaba. In spite of the opposition 
of certain elements of the population and the failure 
of his supporters before Oran and Mostaganem 
(1833), 'Abd al-Kadir’s action prevented the paci¬ 
fication of the country. This state of affairs prompted 
General Desmichels to treat with his adversary 
(4 and 26 February 1834). Thus officially recognized 
the new Amir of the Faithful extended his authority 
to the gates of Algiers (April 1835), but his claims 
provoked the renewal of hostilities. First Clauzel 
and then Bugeaud avenged the defeat on the Macta 
(28 June) by burning Mascara (6 December), occupy¬ 


ing Tlemcen (13 January 1836), and winning a great 
victory on the Wadi Sikkak (6 July); but these 
successes were fruitless. Three times abandoned by 
his troops, c Abd al-Radir immediately regrouped 
them. The position of the French remained precarious, 
with their towns invested, their columns ceaselessly 
harassed, and their allies receiving heavy punish¬ 
ment. The desire to be secured against attacks in 
the west while an expedition against Constantine 
was being carried out led Louis-Philippe’s govern¬ 
ment to negotiate. By the signature of the treaty 
of the Tafna (30 May 1837) Bugeaud repeated, in 
a worse form, the mistake made by Desmichels. 
Though the French kept Oran, Arzew, Mostaganem, 
Blida, and Kolea, the Amir obtained the whole 
province of Oran, part of that of Algiers, gis well as 
the whole bayllk of Titteri. 

From June 1837 to November 1839 'Abd al- 
Kadir used the cessation of hostilities to organize the 
territories that had been handed over to him. 
After establishing his capital at Tagdempt, he 
travelled about his new state, imposing chiefs, by 
force if necessary, on all the tribes between Morocco 
in the west and Kabylia in the east, and gaining 
recognition for his domination as far as the Sahara. 

In the course of these journeys 'Abd al-Kadir, 
taking advantage of the faulty wording of the 
Treaty of the Tafna, had gone beyond the boun¬ 
daries that had been assigned to him; Marshal 
Val6e therefore submitted to him a draft of an 
additional treaty which accurately indicated, and 
reduced, the territories over which France recognized 
his rights, but he refused to ratify it. The ‘Iron 
Gates’ expedition, in the course of which the Duke 
of Orleans linked Constantine to Algiers, provided 
the Amir with a pretext for restarting the war. On 
20 November 1839 his forces invaded the Mitldja, 
sacking farms and massacring settlers. Algiers was 
threatened. The occupation of Miliana, then of 
Medea (May-June 1840) by the French did not ease 
their difficulties, for the supplying of their garrisons 
made necessary the movement of convoys which 
were exposed to continual attack. 

The nomination of Bugeaud as governor-general 
(29 December 1840) changed the course of events; 
he realized that Algeria would never be pacified 
until the power of 'Abd al-Kadir was crushed and 
until the tactics of ‘active columns’ took the place 
of ‘limited occupation’. Between 1841 and 1843 he 
seized the towns of Tagdempt, Mascara, Boghar, 
Taza, Saida, Tlemcen, Sebdou and Nedroma, and 
sent out expeditions with instructions to capture 
his enemy and destroy his supporters. The capture 
of the stnala (16 May 1843), the travelling capital 
of the Amir, was a serious blow to him. The tribes 
submitted to France. Hunted and weakened, 'Abd al- 
Kadir took refuge at the end of the year on the borders 
of Morocco, to obtain shelter, to recruit soldiers, and 
to compromise French relations with that empire. 

His hopes were not deceived. The occupation of 
Lalla Maghnia by la Morici&re stirred up a conflict, 
but the bombarding of Tangier and Mogador (6 and 
15 August 1844) and the victory of the Isly (14 
August) compelled the Sultan Mawlay 'Abd al- 
Rahman to refuse his guest any support and to 
declare him an outlaw. 'Abd al-Kadir appeared 
again in Algeria in 1846 to take the lead in. the 
insurrections which were breaking out on all sides. 
His first successes (Sidi-Brahim, 23 September) 
seemed to promise final triumph for his cause. No 
less than eighteen columns were needed to stem 
the revolt and to throw the Amir back into Morocco 
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(July 1846), where he was now the object of the 
hostility of the Sultan, who feared in him a dangerous 
rival. Attacked by the tribes, and pursued by the 
Sharifian troops, *Abd al-Kadir crossed the Algerian 
frontier again. Finding all lines of escape towards 
the south closed to him, he gave himself up to the 
Due d’Aumale on 23 December 1847. 

In spite of the promise to him that he would be 
transported to Acre or to Alexandria, c Abd al-Kadir 
was, with his suite, interned successively at Toulon, 
at Pau, and then at Amboise. Released by the 
Prince-President Louis-Napoleon on 16 October 
1852, the former leader of Algeria in revolt now 
received a pension from the France of which he had 
become the loyal subject, and went to live in retire¬ 
ment first at Brusa (1853) and then at Damascus 
(1855). It was in this town that he proved in a very 
special way the sincerity of his loyalty, by delivering 
the French consul and saving several thousand persons 
when the Druses tried to massacre the Christian popu¬ 
lation (July i860). He died there in the night of 25 
to 26 May 1883, having passed his time during his exile 
in meditation, the practice of his faith, and charity. 

Bibliography. Paul Azan,L’ EmirAbdel-Kader, 
Paris 1925; in appendix, list of manuscript and 
printed sources used by the author. Bibliographie 
militaire des ouvrages .... relatifs d VAlgirie, d la 
Tunisie et au Maroc, Paris 1930, vol. i, 126-219, 
vol. ii, 300-6; M. Emerit and H. Per&s, Le 
texte arabe du traiti de la Tafna y in RAfr. 1950; 
M. Emerit, L’Algdrie d Vdpoque d’Abd el-Kader, 
Paris 1951 (Collection de documents inddits sur 
l’histoire de l’Alg6rie, 2nd Series, vol. iv); La 
crise syrienne et Vexpansion economique franqaise 
en i860, in Rev. Hist., 1952; W. Blunt, The Desert 
Hawk, London 1947- — Works of c Abd al-Kadir: 
Nuzhat al-Khatir fi Karid al-Atnir c Abd al-Kadir, 
a collection of poetry (Cairo, n.d.); see H. P6r£s, 
Les poesies d’Abd el-Kader composes en Algerie et 
en France (Cinquantenaire de la Faculty des Lettres 
d’Alger, 1932, 357-412); Dhikra al-'Akil wa 

Tanbih al-Ghafil (Beyrouth n.d.), translated by 
Gustave Dugat under the title of Rappel a Vintel¬ 
ligent, avis d Vindifferent (Paris 1858); Wishah 
al-KatdHb (army regulations for *A’s regular 
troops), trans. by V. Rosetty in Le spectateur 
militaire, 15 Febr. 1844, repub. by L. Patomi, 
Algiers 1890. (Ph. de Coss£-Brissac) 

C ABD al-£ADIR BADA’CnI [see bada’CnI]. 
<ABD al-KADIR b. <Umar al-BAGHDAdI, a 
well-known philologist, born in Baghdad in 
1030/1621 and died in Cairo in 1093/1682. His 
early education began in Baghdad, which from 
941/1534 had been the scene of a fierce struggle 
between the Safawids and the < Udimanlis. When in 
1048/1638 it was retaken by the Turks, under the 
personal direction of Murad IV, c Abd al-Kadir left 
for Damascus. He had by that time acquired a 
thorough acquaintance with Arabic, Persian and 
Turkish. He studied Arabic in Damascus with Muh. 
b. Kamal al-Din al-Husaynl, the nakib of Syria, 
and with Muh. b. Yahya al-Fara’idl. In 1050/1640 
he went to Cairo and studied, in al-Azhar, the 
religious and foreign sciences, particulary with al- 
Khafadj! and Yasln al-Him$I. Due to his extensive 
reading, even al-Khafadji used to consult him 
about difficult questions. On the death of al-Khafadil 
in 1069/1659, c Abd al-Kadir acquired the greater 
part of his shaykh’s library, and developed it 
further. It is said to have contained a thousand 
diwans of the pure Arabs {al- c Arab al- c Ariba), 
enriched by various scholars with their scholia. 


His library was unique for those times, cf. 
Khizana . i, 2. In Dh u ’ 1 -Ka c da 1077 he visited 
Istanbul, but returned to Cairo after less than four 
months, in 1078. In the same year, he made the 
acquaintance of Ibrahim PSsha Katkhuda, governor 
of Egypt, who treated him with great respect and 
made him his associate and boon-companion. Some 
years later, when Katkhuda was deposed from the 
governorship and returned home through Syria 
(reaching Damascus in 1085), c Abd al-Kadir 
accompanied him and sojourned in Adrianople. He 
made the acquaintance of the learned grand-vizier 
of Turkey, Afcmad Pasha al-Fd^il Kopriilii-zade, 
and dedicated to him his masterly gloss on I bn 
Hisham’s Shark Banat Su'ad. Al-MuhibbI, son of 
an old friend of c Abd al-Kadir, who saw him in 
Adrianople, records that he enjoyed, in this period, 
the highest regard and respect of the important 
personages of Turkey. But after a while he was 
attacked by a disease, and as a cure could not be 
affected by the physicians, he left for Cairo in disgust, 
though he came back later. This time he caught a 
disease of the eye and almost lost his sight. He 
returned to Cairo and died there shortly after. 

He knew by heart the Makamat of al-Hariri, many 
Arabic diwans and numerous Persian and Turkish 
verses. He had a fine critical sense and a profound 
knowledge of Arabic philology, Arabic poetry, the 
history of the Arabs and Persians, Arabic proverbs 
and anecdotes. 

He wrote a number of useful books. Among these 
are: 1) The Khizanat al-Adab wa Lubb Lubab Lisan 
al- c Arab (Cairo, 1299/1882, 1347/1928-9 [publication 
stopped in 1353 after shahid 331]), a com¬ 
mentary on the 957 shawahid quoted by al-Ra<JI 
al-Astarabadl (d. 686/1287) in his Shark on Ibn al- 
Hadjib’s Kafiya. It was begun in Cairo in 1073/1663 
and finished there in 1079/1668 (after a brief inter¬ 
ruption due to his visit to Istanbul) and dedicated 
to Muhammad IV (1058-99/1648-87). It seems 
originally to have been divided into eight volumes 
(see al-Muhibbl). 2) A commentary on the shawahid 
cited in al-Rail's Shark of Ibn Hadjib’s Shafiva. To 
this he appended a Shark of the shawahid of the 
Shark of al- Diarabardl on the Shafiva. 3) Gloss on 
Ibn Hisham’s Shark Banat Su c ad (MS in Rampur 
I. 583). 4) Shark al-Maksurat al-Duraydiyya. 

5) Lughat-i Shah-nama, edited by C. Salemann, 
St. Petersburg 1895. 6) Shark al-Tukfa al-Sha- 
hidiyya bi ’ l-Lu gh a al- c Arabiyya. For these and 
other works and for their existing MSS. see 
Brockelmann, S ii, 397, and the preface to the 
Khizana. ed. of 1347. 

Bibliography : Abu c Alawi Muh. b. Abl Bakr 
b. Ahmad Djamal al-Din al-Shilli al-Ha^raml, c Ikd 
al-Diawahir (Rampur I, 641, No. 173, p. 445); al- 
Muhibbi, Khulasat al-Athar, ii, 451-4; I. Guidi, 
Sui poeti citati nelVopera Khizanat al-adab, in the 
Atti Acad. Lincei, 1887; c Abd al- c AzIz Maymani, 
Iklid al-Khizana (index of titles of works occuring 
in the Khizanat al-Adab), Lahore 1927; list of the 
shawahid, arranged alphabetically, according to 
initial letters (also of c Ayn!) compiled after 1299 
A.H., (my MS. acquired at Mecca); Sami Bey, 
Kamtis al-AHam, iv, 3083; Brockelmann, II, 286, 
S II, 397 « (Mohammad Shafi) 

C ABD al-$ADIR DIHLAWl, Indian theo¬ 
logian, the third son of Shah Wall Allah Dihlawl 
[tf.v.], bom at Dilhi (Dehll) in 1167/1753-4. He is 
chiefly remembered for his Urdu translation of the 
Kur c an, accompanied by explanatory notes. Its title 
Mudik-i Kurban (“Interpretation of the Kur’an”) 
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is the chronogram for 1205/1790-1, the date of the 
completion of the work. It was published at Houghly 
in 1245/1829; other editions, Lucknow 1263/1847 
and Bombay 1270/1853-4. Since then, it has been 
repeatedly lithographed interlineally along with the 
Arabic text. It is generally regarded as more faithful 
than the one prepared by his brother Shah Rafl c 
al-Dln. He died in 1228/1813. 

Bibliography : Garcin de Tassy, Hist, de la 
litt. Hindouie et Hindoustanie, 2nd ed., Paris 1870, 
i, 76 ff.; idem, Chrestomaihie hindoustanie ; Journal 
des Savants, 1873, 435*431 Suppl. Catalogue of 
Hindustani Books . . . Brit. Museum, London 1909, 
215-22; R. B. Saksena, A History of Urdu Literature, 
Allahabad 1940, 253-4; $iddlq Hasan Khan. 
Iksir ft U?ul al-Tafsir, Cawnpore 1290, 106. 

(Sh. Inayatullah) 

C ABD al-$ADIR al-BJIlAnI (or al-DjIlI), 
Mu#yI al-D!n Abu Muh. b. AbI $Alih DjengI Dost, 
Hanbalite theologian, preacher and Sufi, 
who gave his name to the order of the Kadiriyya 
[q.v.]; b. 470/1077-8, d. 561/1166. The authors of 
the monographs about him considered him to be 
the greatest saint of Islam and their accounts of 
his life and activity were written out of edifying 
and missionary, rather than historical interest. 
Their writings have, therefore, little to contribute 
to a historical account of his life and only a small 
proportion of their data can be considered reliable. 
Apart from Abu ’l-Mahasin ( al-Nudxum al-Zahira, 
ed. Juynboll, i, 698), who names as the birth-place 
of c Abd al-Kadir Dill, a village between Baghdad 
and Wasit, all authorities are unanimous in stating 
that he was a Persian from Nayf (Nif) in Djilan, 
south of the Caspian Sea. The Persian name of his 
father not only supports this statement, but at the 
same time contradicts the common assertion that 
he was descended in the paternal line directly from 
al-Hasan, the grandson of the Prophet. Baghdad, 
where he came to study at the age of eighteen, 
remained the scene of his activities up to his death. 

Apart from numerous other teachers, he studied 
philology under al-Tibrizi (d. 502/1109), Hanbalite 
law under Abu ’ 1 -Wafa > b. al-^Akll, who had come 
over from the Mu € tazila to the Hanbalite madhhab 
(d. 513/1121), and under the kadi Abu Sa c d al- 
Mubarak al-Mukharrimi, hadith under Abu Muh. 
Dja c far al-Sarradj, author of the Ma$ari c al- c Ushshak 
(d. 500/1106). It was Abu ’ 1 -Khayr Hammad al- 
Dabbas (d. 523/1131) who introduced him to sufism. 
This “syrup {dibs) -monger”, who apparently never 
wrote any book, seems to have been in his time a 
highly appreciated master of sufism, whose ascetic 
piety and the strict discipline which he exercised 
over his novices are celebrated also by Ibn al-Athlr 
(x, 472). The khirka, the suff robe, was bestowed 
upon him, as the sign of the end of his noviciate, 
by al-Mukharrimi. He was fifty years old when he 
first appeared (521/1127) in public as a preacher. His 
fame as preacher and teacher seems to have spread 
quickly. Six years after his first appearance, the 
school of his old teacher al-Mukharrimi was given 
into his charge and was enlarged with financial aid 
from the rich and free labour from the poor. Here 
he was active as mufti, teacher of Kur’an-exegesis, 
hadith and fikh, and especially as a far-famed 
preacher. His reputation attracted numerous pupils 
from all parts of the Islamic world, and his persuasive 
discourses are said to have converted to Islam many 
Jews and Christians. The financial support which 
he received from his admirers enabled him, by making 
him independent, to exercise criticism that was 


heeded even at the court of the caliph, and to help 
the poor. His school was continued, with the help 
of pious endowments, by c Abd al-Wahhab, one of 
his numerous sons, and by his descendants [see 
kAdjriyya]. 

c Abd al-Kadir lived at a time when sufism was 
triumphant and expanding. In the century preceding 
him a conflict, that had existed long before, assumed 
an acute form and became the concern of every 
individual. The consciousness of the individual as 
well as the whole of society was torn by the breach 
between secularism, religiously indifferent or religious 
only in a conventional way, on the one hand, and 
an intellectualist religion, at odds over theological 
doctrine, on the other. Innumerable are the com¬ 
plaints in literary works that express despair in face 
of the vanity of the “world”, but also the emptiness 
of the legalistic religion, “dead knowledge handed 
down by dead people” (Abu Yazld al-Bistaml). In 
such a situation sufism, as the embodiment of 
emotional religion, became in the generations prece¬ 
ding c Abd al-Kadir, a wide-spread movement. The 
historical process pushed one problem into the 
foreground: how to reconcile the ascetic and mystic 
elements with religious law. Ibn ^Akil [q.v.], c Abd 
al-Kadir’s teacher, met §ufism, as befitted the 
zealous Hanbalite convert, with a definite no. The 
same attitude was later taken again and again by 
strict Hanbalites. This was not, however, the only 
possible way for them. Al-Ansari al-Harawi [q.v.] (d. 
481/1088), who conducted disputations in the strictest 
accordance with the school of Ahmad b. Hanbal (which 
he extolled with the motto madhhab Ahmad afintad 
madhhab), wrote sufl books appealing to the emotions, 
and Ibn al-Diawzi [q.v.], who made violent attacks 
on the orgiastic piety of the sufl meetings, himself 
held, according to the testimony of Ibn Djubayr, 
meetings that are paradigmatic for sufi cult practice. 

This is the period in which c Abd al-Kadir was 
active. He appears as a teacher of theology in his 
al-Ghunya li-Jalibi Tarik, al-IJakk (Cairo 1304). 
Starting with an exposition of the ethical and social 
duties of a Sunni Muslim, it sets forth in the form 
of a Hanbalite handbook the knowledge necessary 
for the believer, including a short expos6 of the 
seventy-three sects, and ends with an account of 
the particular way of sufism. Extreme Hanbalites 
have criticised the special duties taken upon them¬ 
selves by the §ufis. According to Ibn Taymiyya, 
the particular litanies for certain days, taken over 
in the Ghunva from Makkl’s Kut al-Kuliib, are 
reprehensible if they assume the character of a 
legal duty. Conflicts with the religious law, however, 
such as Ibn al-Djawzi, in his Talbis I bits, finds among 
contemporary §ufls, do not occur in the writings of 
c Abd al-Kadir. The unquestioning submission to the 
message of Muhammad, as it is set forth in the 
Kur’an and the sunna, excludes on the part of the 
sufl any claim to inspired revelation. The fulfilment 
of works of supererogation assumes the prior fulfil¬ 
ment of the demands of divine law. Ecstatic practices, 
though not forbidden, are allowed only with certain 
restrictions. Ascetism is limited by the duties towards 
family and society. The perfect sufl lives in his 
divine Lord, has a knowledge of the mystery of God, 
and yet this saint, even if he reaches the highest 
rank, that of a badal or a ghawth, cannot reach the 
grade of the prophets, not to speak of surpassing it, 
as some §uffe were teaching. In the personality of 
c Abd al-K 5 dir the sufl is not at variance with the 
Hanbalite. 

This appears also in his sermons contained in the 
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collections al-Fath al-Rabbani (62 sermons; Cairo 
1302) and Futuh al-Ghavb (78 sermons; on the 
margin of al-Shattanawfi) c Abd al-Kadir often 
directs the attention of his audience to the perfect 
saint. Yet both the contents and the style show that 
the sermons were not addressed to exclusive §ufi 
circles. The plain manner, avoiding sufi terminology, 
and the often very simple moral admonishment 
suggest that they were delivered before a large 
audience. Before men, who experience the power 
of fate as a permanent threat, he sets the ideal figure 
of man: the saint, who has overcome his accidental 
self and reached his essential being, conquering the 
fear of fate and death, because he participates in 
Him who orders fate and death. Sufism as taught by 
the Hanbalite c Abd al-I<adir consists in fighting, in 
a djihad greater than the holy war fought with weap¬ 
ons, against self-will; in thus conquering the hidden 
shirk, i.e. the idolatry of self and, in general, of 
creaturely things; in recognizing in all good and 
evil the will of God and living, in submission to His 
will, according to His law. 

Al-Shattanawfi’s work on c Abd al-Kadir, Bahdjat 
al-Asrar , from which several other writers derived 
their information, was written just over a hundred 
years after c Abd al-Kadir’s death. His account, 
rejected as untrustworthy already by al-Dhahabl 
(JRAS , 1907, 267 ft.), presents him as the supreme 
saint. He is not described according to the ideal of 
the saint conceived by c Abd al-Kadir himself. He is 
not a man who serves as a symbol for cosmic resigna¬ 
tion, whose example can be followed by resigning this 
and the next world, by accepting in both of them 
the lot given by God. The figure of ‘Abd al-Kadir 
as a saint, as it is drawn by al-Shattanawfi, is the 
outcome of a piety which relinquished the hope of 
being able to put the ideal into practice. 

According to the legend, c Abd al-Kadir himself, 
by the sentence which remained closely associated 
with his name: “My foot is on the neck of every 
saint of God”, laid claim to the highest rank and 
obtained the consent of all the saints of the epoch. 
A poem ascribed to him, al-Kasida al-Ghawthiyya, 
speaks, in a style that is very different from 
that of his authentic writings, of his mystery 
that has the power to extinguish fire, raise the 
dead, crush mountains, dry up seas, and of the 
exaltedness of his position. In the *Abd al-Kadir 
of legend, the inconceivable, incomprehensible majes¬ 
ty of God has become manifest. From his earliest 
childhood, when he marked the beginning of the fast 
by refusing the breast of his mother, his life is a chain 
of miracles. His appearance, his knowledge and his 
power are all miraculous. He punishes distant sinners 
and assists the oppressed in a miraculous manner, 
walks upon water and moves *hrough air. Nothing is 
impossible for him. Angels and diinns , “people of 
the hidden world”, and even Muhammad himself, 
appear at his meeting and express their appreciation. 
When Ibn al-JDjawzi recommends his hearers to 
confine themselves to the study of the religious 
sources and the literature dealing with them, but 
to read also edifying books, he does so because he 
realizes the danger of legalistic intellectualism. The 
sober Hanbalite, who “fought with passion against 
passion”, had, however, in mind the biographies of 
the pious and exemplary people of the past. The 
literature about c Abd al-Kadir does not describe a 
man who can be an example to other men. The 
subject of their description is the concrete presence 
of the Divine with its inconceivable and miraculous 
quality. In a situation in which it seemed that the 


claims of religion could not be complied with, the 
saint was experienced as the presentiality of that 
which was unattainable to human effort. The saint 
does not make demands, but bestows grace for men 
who worship the inconceivable. In this capacity, 
c Abd al-Kadir became one of the best known media¬ 
tors in Islam. His tomb, over which sultan Suiayman 
had a beautiful turba built in 941/1535, has remained 
to the present day one of the most frequented sanc¬ 
tuaries of Islam in Baghdad. 

Bibliography: The collection of legends by 
al-Shattanawfi was used among others by Muh. 
b. Yahya al-Tadafi, Kala 3 id al-Diawahir. Cairo 
1331. Other works by c Abd al-I<adir and on him, 
Brockelmann, I, 560, S I, 777. Carra de Vaux, 
Gazali , Paris 1902*(European bibliography); D. S. 
Margoliouth, Contributions to the biography of < Abd 
al-Kadir (after al-Dhahabl), JRAS , 1907, 267-310; 
W. Braune, Die Futuh al-Cfaib des *Abd al-Qadir, 
Berlin 1933; G. W. J. Drewes and Poerbatjaraka, 
De mirakelen van A bdoelkadir Djaelani , Bandoeng 
1938: Futiih al-Ghavb . English transl. by Aftab 
ud-Din Ahmad (with uncritical introduction), 
Lahore, n. d. (W. Braune) 

C ABD al-KAdIR b - c AlI b. YOsuf al-FAS1, 
the most famous representative of the Moroccan 
family of the Fasiyyun, b. in al-Kasr al-Kabir 1077/ 
1599, d. 1091/1680. He was the head of the zawiya 
of the Shadhiliyya in al-I<a$r al-Kabir. He wrote a 
fahrasa and some books on hadtth, but he is best 
known as one of the main representatives of Moroccan 
sufism at the beginning of the 17th century. His 
descendants form today a very numerous and 
important branch of the religious and* scholarly 
aristocracy of Fez (the inhabitants of the town being 
called, in order to avoid a confusion with the family 
of the Fasiyyun, ahl Fas). 

Bibliography : E. L^vi-Proven^al, Hist.Chorfa, 
264-5 (with references). (E. L£vi- Provencal) 

C ABD al-EAdIR al-KURASHI. Muhy! al- 
DIn c Abd al-I£adir b. Muhammad b. Muhammad 
b. Na$r Allah b. Salim b. Abi ’l-Wafa 5 , Egyptian 
professor of Hanafite jurisprudence and biographer, 
born Sha'ban 696/MayVjune 1297, died 7 Rab! < I 
775/27 August 1373- 

He is best known for his collection of alphabetically 
arranged brief biographies of Ilanafites, al-Diawahir 
al-Mudiyya ft Tabakdt al-IJanafiyya (liaydarabad 
1332/1913-4), a valuable reference work, generally 
considered to be the first to deal with its particular 
subject. Written in a country in which the Hanafite 
school was weakly represented, and in a period just 
preceding its renaissance, the work has little firsthand 
information but preserves much material, especially 
from Persian local histories. 

In addition, c Abd al-Kadir wrote a biography of 
Abu Hanl/a (al-Bustan ft Manakib Imamind al- 
Nu c man, used in Diaw. i, p. 26 ff.) and a collection 
of biographies of persons who died between 696/1297 
and 760/1359. His other publications (most complete 
lists in Ibn Kutlubugha ed. Fliigel, p. 28, and Ibn 
Tulun) belong to the ordinary run of juridical 
textbooks, commentaries, and indexes. 

Bibliography : Brockelmann, II, 96 f., S II, 89. 
Additional biographies in Ibn Hadjar, Inba y f anno 
775; Ibn Tulun, Ghuraf (ms. Shelud c AlI 1924, 
fols. I4ib-i42a); Ibn al- c Imad, Shadharat, vi, 238. 
References to his life and activities in Diaw.. for 
instance: i, 21, 93 f., 292, 304, 323, 34b, 353, 367; 
ii, 121, 127, 187, 204, 229 f., 428, 431 440, 

444, 445 f. (F. Rosenthal) 
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< ABD al-KARIM BUKHARI, a Persian 
historian, wrote in 1233/1818 a short summary 
of the geographical relations of Central Asiatic 
countries (Afghanistan, Bukhara, Khlwa. Khokand. 
Tibet and Kashmir), and of historical events in 
those countries from 1160 (accession of Ahmad Shah 
Durrani) down to his own times. c Abd al-Karim 
had already left his native country in 1222/1807-8 
and accompanied an embassy to Constantinople; he 
remained there till his death, which took place after 
1246/1830, and wrote his book for the master of 
ceremonies *Arif Bey. The only manuscript was 
obtained by Ch. Schefer from c Arif Bey’s estate and 
published in the PELOV (the text was printed in 
Buleik, 1290/1873-4, the French translation in Paris' 
in 1876). The Histoire de VAsie Centrale is a most 
important authority for the recent history of Central 
Asia, especially for Bukhara. Khlwa and Khokand. 

(W. Barthold) 

C ABD al-KARIM, Kutb al-DIn b. IbrahIm 
al-DJIlI. a Muslim mystic, descendant of the 
famous sufl <Abd al-Kadir al-Diilanl, was born in 
767/1365 and died about 832/1428. Little is known 
of his life, as the biographical works do not mention 
him. According to some of his own statements in 
al-insan al-Kdmil, he lived from 796/1393 until 
805/1402-3 in Zabld in Yaman together with his 
shaykh Sharaf al-DIn Isma c Il al-Djabartl. In 790/ 
1387 he was in India. He wrote about thirty books 
and treatises, of which al-Insan al-Kamil ft Ma'rifai 
al-Awakhir wa 'l-Awa'il is the best known (several 
editions printed in Cairo). An analysis of its contents 
has been given by R. A. Nicholson: The Perfect Man 
{Studies in Islamic Mysticism, Cambridge 1921, 
Ch. ii). Al-I)jill is an adherent of the well-known 
pantheistic mystic Ibn c ArabI, to whose Futufidt he 
wrote a commentary and whose doctrines he developed 
and modified. According to his ontological doctrine 
exposed in his al-Insdn al-Kdmil and his Maratib al- 
Wudjud, nothing really exists but the Divine Essence 
with its creative ( hakki ) and creaturely (khalki) 
modes of being. Absolute Being develops in a scale 
<maratib ) of individualisations or “descents” [ta- 
nazzulat). The most important of these are the 
following: c ama , the simple hidden pure Essence 
before its manifestation ( tadjalli ); ahadiyya, the 
first descent from the darkness of c Ama to the 
light of the manifestation, the first manifestation 
of Pure Essence (dhat) exclusive of Divine attributes, 
qualities or relations; wahidiyya, the manifestation 
of the Essence with the attributes and qualities and 
their effects under the aspect of unity. It is plurality 
in unity. On this scale there is no distinction between 
the attributes, they are identical with each other 
and with the One. Opposites coincide—Mercy and 
Vengeance are the same. Ilahiyya is higher than the 
above-mentioned manifestations. It comprehends 
both Being and Non-being in all degrees, the “places 
of manifestation and the manifested” (al-mazahir wa 
H-zahir), i.e. the Creator and the Creature ( al-fiakk wa 
y l-khalk ). At the same time it is the principle of order 
for the whole series of individualisations and main¬ 
tains each of them in its proper place. All opposites 
exhibit their relativity in the greatest possible 
perfection, they do not coincide any longer. Rahmd- 
niyya manifests the creative attributes [al-sifat 
al-khalkiyya) exclusively, whereas ilahiyya com¬ 
prehends both the creative and the creaturely. The 
first Mercy (rafrma) of God was His bringing the 
Universe into existence from Himself. God is the 
substance ( hayula ) of the Universe. The Universe is 
like ice, and God is the water of which the ice is 


made. Rububiyya comprehends those attributes that 
require an object and are shared by man, as knowing, 
hearing, seeing. The differentiation of the phenomena 
of the Universe is caused by their mutual relations 
to the respective divine attribute through which God 
manifests Himself. In his al-Insan al-Kdmil al-Dilll 
deals with most of the cosmic, metaphysical, religious 
and psychological notions current in his time. He 
establishes their place in his system and explains 
their relations to the respective divine attribute. In 
doing so he has succeeded in giving many new, 
unexpected and highly interesting interpretations 
of well-known theologoumena. Thus he builds a 
phantasmal cosmology which differs widely from 
orthodox views: e.g. Adam ate the forbidden fruit 
because his soul manifested a certain aspect of 
Lordship ( rububiyya ), for it is not in the nature 
of Lordship to submit to a prohibition; for the 
people in Hell God creates a natural pleasure of 
which their bodies become enamoured; Hell at last 
will be extinguished and replaced by a tree named 
Djirdjlr; Iblls will return to the presence and grace 
of God; all infidels worship God according to the 
necessity of their essential natures and all will be 
saved, etc. Al-DjlH’s doctrine of the Perfect Man 
(1 al-Insan al-Kdmil ), the Logos, is almost the same 
as that of Ibn c ArabI (cf. H. S. Nyberg, Kleinere 
Schriften des Ibn al- c Arabi, Leiden 1919, 104). He 
is Muhammad the Prophet who may, however, 
assume the form of any holy man. So al-Djil! met 
him in 796 in Zabld in the form of his shaykh. He 
is a copy of God, who becomes visible in him, and 
at the same time, he is a copy of the Universe, which 
is brought into existence from him. His whole being 
is sensible of a pervasive delight and contemplates 
the emanation of all that exists from himself, etc. 
Al-Dilll had many auditions and visions. He talked 
with angels and cosmic beings. When in 800 he 
stayed in Zabld, he met all the prophets and saints; 
he wandered through Heaven and Hell, in which 
he met Plato. In the Maratib al-Wudjud forty 
degrees of Being are enumerated, the first being 
al-dhat al-ildhiyya or al-ghayb al-muflak, the last 
al-insan. The other books and treatises of al-Djlli 
have not yet been studied by European scholars. 
They are listed in Brockelmann, II, 264-5, S II, 
283-4. (H. Ritter) 

C ABD al-KARIM KASHMIR! b. c Akibat 
Mahmud b. BulakI b. Muh. RipA, Indo-Persian 
historian. From autobiographical references in his 
Baydn-i Waki c we learn that he was living in Dihli 
at the time of its sack by Nadir Shah (1151/1739), 
and entered the service of Nadir as a mutasaddi. He 
accompanied Nadir on his march from Dihli to 
Kazwin, reaching Kazwin in 1154/1741. From there 
he travelled to Mecca and returned to India by 
sea in 1156/1743. He died in 1198/1784. 

He is the author of a history of his own times 
from Nadir Shah’s invasion of India to 1198/1784 
(the India Office copy, Ethe 566, comes down to 
1199/1785), including an account of his own travels, 
entitled Baydn-i Waki c . He gives much information 
obtained from Nadir’s courtiers, including c AlawI 
Khan, the hakim bashx, or based on personal obser¬ 
vation, and is not afraid to criticise Nadir. The text 
has not been printed so far; a condensed translation 
was published by F. Gladwin, The Memoirs of Khoja 
Abdulkurreem, Calcutta 1788, 1812, London £793; 
abridged version of this by L. Langles, Voyages de 
VInde d la Mecque, Paris 1797. To the MSS enume¬ 
rated by Storey can be added: The Panjab 
Public Library Cat. {Persian), Lahore 1942, p. 51, 
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copied 1230/1815; Panjab Univ. Library Shavranl 
MS (1185/1771); MS in the possession of the writer 
(1214/1800, from a copy made in 1193/1779). 

Bibliography: Elliot and Dowson, History of 

India , viii, 124-39; Ch. Rieu, Cat. of Pers. MSS 

(Brit. Mus.), 382; Storey, ii/2, 326-7; L. Lockhart, 

Nadir Shah, London 1938, 301. 

(Mohammad Shafi) 

*ABD al-KAR1M MUNSHl.or more fully MunshI 
MawlawI Muh. c Abd al-KarIm c Alaw!, Indo- 
Persian historian of the middle of the 19th cen¬ 
tury. He may have lived in Lucknow ( Ta*rikh-i Pan- 
d±db, 2, Muharaba 21) or Cawnpur ( Muharaba , 3). He 
was fond of studying history, and during his retire¬ 
ment rendered from Arabic into Persian al-Suyutl, 
Ta'rtkh al-Khulafa ?. and Ta?rikh Misr, and prepared 
an abridged version of Ibn Khallikan i n Persian. 
He also translated astronomical and geographical 
works from English into Persian and Urdu, as well 
as story-books, the whole of the Arabian Nights, a 
history of Bengal etc. In Beale, Oriental Biogr. Die., 
Calcutta 1881, 4, it is said that the MunshI had 
“died about thirty years ago”, which places the date 
of his death not much later than the end of 1851 
(he is spoken of as alive in the Muharaba (preface) 
in 1848 and Sept. 1851). Of his Persian works, the 
following three, on contemporary history, have been 
lithographed. He is praised for his careful and 
objective writing of history and his simple, vivid 
and clear narrative. 

(i) Muharaba-yi Kabul wa-Kandahar, lith. Lucknow 
1264/1848 and Cawnpur 1267/1851, describes the 
Afghan War down to General Pollock’s expedition 
(Sept.-Oct. 1842). The author had prepared a rough 
draft of the history of the Kabul and Kandahar 
expedition at the time, but in 1263/1847 he made 
suitable additions and emendations in his work 
after studying the Akbar-nama, a Mathnawl poem 
in the style of the Shah-nama and quoted passages 
from it on occasions. This fairly long poem (com¬ 
prising 8632 bayts in all) which is called gafar 
Nama in its Daftar 1, Section 5 (tnadh-i Shah-i 
diarndfah), was finished in 2 daftars, in 1260/1844 
by MunshI Kasim Djan (“Mirza Kasim Beg muta- 
watfin balda-yi Shah DUhanabad ” in one of the three 
PanjSb University Mss., which was transcribed in 
Agra, in 1847). The poet had himself taken part in 
the expedition (for details see the Muharaba, 4, based 
on the Khdtima of the Akbar-Nama, Daftar 1). 

Kasim’s Akbar-Nama (for MSS. other than those 
noted above and for the Agra ed. of 1272 see Storey, 
ii/2, 402) is not to be confounded, as has been done 
by Ivanow {Descript. Cat. of the Pers. Mss . in the 
Curzon collection, 12, no. 22) with Hamid Kashmiri’s 
Akbar-Ndma (Kabul, 1320 shams!), a similar work 
in theme and metre and date (it also was finished 
in 1260). 

The Curzon collection of the A.S.B. (see Ivanow’s 
Cat. mentioned above) has a ms. of the Muharaba. 

(ii) Ta*rikh Pandfab Tuhfat**li-l-Ahbdb (or Tuhfa-yi 
Ahbab) lith. Matba c Muhammad! (prob. Lucknow), 
1265/1849, deals with the Anglo-Sikh Wars. It is 
divided into two hamla's, the first relating to the 
first Sikh War (1845-6) and the second to the second 
Sikh War (1848-9), written in order to show that 
the English had won the wars (Preface). 

It is based on the statement of English officers 
and the accounts published in contemporary Urdu 
newspapers, duly checked. The work contains some 
curious documents such as a statement of the 
revenues of the Pandjab in the Sikh period, texts 
of Anglo-Sikh treaties and texts or summaries of 


British public announcements in the Pandjab at 
the time, inscriptions on the Sikh guns etc. 

(iii) Td'rikh-i Ahmad (or Ta*rikh Ahmadshdhi), 
lith. Lucknow 1266/1850 (for the mss. of the work 
see Storey ii/2, 403). Having completed the history 
of Shudja c al-Mulk Durrani (see ii above) who left 
Ludhiana and with the help of the British Govern¬ 
ment regained the throne of his ancestors in 1255/ 
1841, the author decided to write a complete history 
of the Durranis. Till 1212/1797 (about the middle 
of the reign of Zaman Shah) he based it on the 
Husaynshahi or the Ta'rikh Husayni (see Rieu, 
Cat. Pers. Mss. Br. Mus., iii, 904b) by Imam 
al-DIn who had lived for a long time in Afghanistan. 
A very brief history of the subsequent period up to 
the fall of the dynasty he based on the information 
received from well-informed, trustworthy and 
truthful visitors of his from Kabul, Kandahar and 
vicinity ( Ahmadshahi, 3, 51). After stating the 
genealogy of the Abdalis he gives the history of 
Ahmad Shah and his successors. In the last quarter 
of the work is given an account of the chief amirs 
of Zaman Shah, a geographical note on the Pandjab 
and the stages of the route Kabul-Kandahar-Harat- 
Cisht (with a list of the tombs of the Cishti saints), 
and a chapter on Turkistan and its ruler Narbuta 
Bey. The last event mentioned is the death of 
Shudja c al-Mulk and the recall of the British troops 
from Afghanistan, to which is appended a list of the 
17 sons of Pa J inda Khan. 

This work and the Muharaba are among the 
sources of the Sirddi al-Tawartkh (Kabul 1337), a 
history of Afghanistan compiled under the orders 
of the Amir Habib Allah Khan. 

An Urdu version of the Ta'rikh Ahmad by Mir 
Warith C A 1 I Sayfi and entitled Waki c at-i Durrani was 
lith. in Cawnpur. 1292/1875. 

E. Edwards, Cat. of the Persian Printed Books in 
the British Mus., London 1922, 21, ascribes to him: 
A dictionary of Anglo-Persian homogeneous words etc., 
Bombay 1889. 

Bibliography : Storey, ii/2, 402-4, ii/3, 673; 
O. Mann, Quellenstudien zur Geschichte des Ahmed 
Sdh Durrdni, in ZDMG, 1898, 106 ff.; Fr. transl. 
of the chapter on Turkistan in Ch. Schefer, 
Histoire de VAsie Centrale par Mir Abdoul Kerim 
Boukhary, Paris 1876, 280 ff. 

(Mohammad Shafi) 

C ABD al-^AYS (rarely *Abd Kays), i.e. “Servant 
of (the god) Kays”, old Arabian tribe in East 
Arabia. The nisba is *Abdi and c AbkasI. 

c Abd al-Kays belongs to a group of tribes once 
settled in the modem province of al- c Arid, whence it 
advanced to the North-West as far as present-day 
Sudayr and to the South-East as far as al-Khardi. This 
group was later, in the genealogy of the Northern 
Arabs, given the name of Rabi c a [q.v.]. Already in 
the 5 th century parts of this group detached them¬ 
selves and started to nomadize partly within, partly 
beyond the arch of the Juwayk. To the latter belonged 
c Abd al-Kays, which in the 6th century penetrated 
into the two great oasis districts of Eastern Arabia, 
namely al-Bahrayn inland, and aJ-Katlf on the 
coast. The oasis of al-Bahrayn (known since the 
10th century as al-Ahsa 3 , and only since the 19th 
as al-Hasa [q.v.~\) is plentifully watered by wells and 
natural and artificial streams, the greatest of which 
is called ( c Ayn) Muhallim. The district reached in 
the north as far as c Aynayn (= al- c Uyun), badly 
sanded already in the 12th century, and in the 
south as far as the village of al-Kathlb, which 
survived till the Middle Ages. The capital was 
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Hadjar, with its citadel al-Mushakkar. Another 
fortified place was Djuwatha. The oasis district 
on the coast reached from Safwa (a name that does 
not occur before the Middle Ages) in the north to 
?ahran in the south, its capital being Zara near 

Katif. 

• * 

c Abd al-Kays was divided into two groups, Shann 
and Lukayz. Lukayz comprised the tribes of Nukra, 
al-Dil, c Idjl and Muharib b. c Amr. The last three 
were distinguished by the denomination al- c Umur 
from their “brothers” the Anmar. These latter 
consisted of the tribes of c Amir b. al-Harith (with 
the sub-tribes of Banu Murra and Banu Malik) and 
Diadhlma b. c Awf (in which the branches c Abd 
Shams, Hiyay and c Amr confederated, under the 
name Baradjim, against the stronger Haritha). 

The Muharib lived in the villages of the oasis of 
al-Bahrayn. Hadjar itself was inhabited by a mixed 
population, not bound by tribal ties. The same was 
probably the case in Zara and other towns of the 
coastal oasis, where there existed also a considerable 
population of non-Arabic origin (Persians, Indians, 
Jews, Mandaeans), and it can be assumed that this 
was the case in Hadjar as well, though to a smaller 
extent. Katif was inhabited by the Djadhima b. 
c Awf and Zahran by the Nukra. In regard to land- 
ownership, we know only that in Sulasil, in the 
East Arabian Djawf (around Dara = al-Dar = c Ayn 
Dar) a certain c Amir was the owner, rabb , of the 
oasis. In the summer, the northern c Abd al-Kays: 
Shann, c Amir b. al-Harith and al- c Umur used to 
nomadize together inland around Wadi Faruk, while 
the Nukra grazed between ?ahran and the district 
of Baynuna, S.-E. from Katar (where also the last 
village of the tribe, Lu c ba, is to be looked for). 

Emigration from the over-populated oases started 
at an early date, directed partly towards the other 
coastal lands of Arabia, r Uman (fractions of Nukra 
and Dil, c Awaka, “brothers” of the c Umur and 
Anmar, etc.), and partly towards the Persian coast. 

When c Abd al-Kays penetrated into Eastern 
Arabia, they are said to have found there remnants 
of Iyad, who were at that time migrating towards 
c Irak. Later, they had as their northern neighbours 
those of the Kays b. Tha c laba (of Bakr-Rabi c a) who 
had left their dwellings in c Ari(J and were grazing 
along the line Thadj—Karima—Faldj = al-Batin. The 
enemies of c Abd al-Kays were the Sa c d, a group 
of Tamlm, who roamed on both sides of the Dahna 3 
as far as Wadi Faruk and Wadi al-Sahba. 

The oases of the coast were from the time of 
Shapur II (310-79) under direct Persian rule. The 
country inland belonged at the beginning of the 
6th century to the kingdom of Kinda, while after 
its fall about 530 a lateral line of that dynasty 
reigned in Hadjar. After its extinction, al-Bahrayn 
was conquered, no doubt with the consent of the 
Persians, by the Lakhmids of al-Hira. Under al- 
Nu c man III (579-601) the resistance of the Shann 
and Lukayz was broken by plundering expeditions. 
After the fall of the Lakhmids the land was ruled 
by a Persian ispahbadh residing in Mushakkar and 
assisted by an Arabian person of trust. The cordial 
reception given by the governors and later also by 
the c Abd al-Kays to Muhammad’s envoys and 
letters can be probably explained by the fact that 
the two governors had lost the support of the home 
country owing to the strife over the succession to 
the throne that broke out in Persia in 628. During 
the ridda part of the c Abd al-Kays, under al-Di&rud 
(of the Haritha—Diadhlma) remained faithful to 
Medina, while others, led by the chief of Kays b. 


Tha g laba. proclaimed a Lakh mid as their ruler. The 
Muslims were besieged in Djuwatha, but held out. 
After the arrival of reinforcements, made available 
by the victory over Musaylima, they took the 
initiative and attacked (12/633). It was not before 
the autumn of 634 that the Persian garrison of Zara 
was forced to surrender. 

With the Muslim conquest starts a new movement 
of emigration. Labu c (an older tribe than Shann and 
Lukayz) took part in a expedition across the Gulf 
against Pars and settled mainly in Tawwadj. The 
emigration was directed mainly towards Basra; 
in Kufa, the c Abd al-Kays were not so strongly 
represented. With the troops of Kufa they reached 
Mosul, with those of Basra Khurasan, where their 
strength in 715 was four thousand men. The c Abd 
al-Kays took no prominent part in the politics of 
the newly conquered provinces. They more often, 
with a few exceptions, adapted themselves to local 
conditions, were c Alid in c Alid Kufa, and participated 
in Basra and Khurasan in the feuds between the 
tribes. In Basra, Harim b. Hayyan, one of the 
earliest pietists of Islam and a forerunner of al- 
Hasan al-Basri, belonged to this tribe. 

In their native country the c Abd al-Kays tried to 
withstand, but without success, the Kharidiite 
movement of Nadjda, centered in the Yamama 
(67/686-7). At the same time, the tribal distribution 
there begins to change. Of the tribes of c Abd al-Kays 
only Djadhima b. c Awf and Muharib remained in 
their old sites—Muharib occupying also the harbour 
of c Ukayr, and ( Amr b. al-Harith remaining in 
Zahran and on one of the smaller islands of Bahrayn 
(Sitra ?). The rest of their territory was occupied by 
the Sa^l—Tamlm, who penetrated into Bahrayn 
itself and built there the village of al-Ahsa 5 . Azd 
from c Uman established themselves on the coast, 
probably at the same time as in Basra, i.e. about 
60/680. Some of them settled, together with g Abd 
al-Kays, in the oasis of Tu 3 am = Tawam/Tuwaym 
in Sudayr. 

In the IXth century an oasis principality was 
set up in East Arabia. An Azdite ruled in Zara, one 
Ibn Mismar of the Djadhima b. c Awf in Katif, the 
Banu Hafs, also belonging to g Abd al-Kays, in Safwa. 
Bahrayn was divided into the principalities of 
Hadjar and Djuwatha under al- c Ayyash al-Muharibl 
and al- c Uryan (of the Banu Malik), respectively. In 
the years 249-54/863-8 an c Alid, or pseudo-'Alid, 
rebelled in Bahrayn. He tried his luck first in Hadjar, 
then in al-Ahsa 3 among the Sa c d. Finally he with¬ 
drew into the desert and collected an army consisting 
of Tamlm and of tribes which had newly immigrated 
from the west. It cost al- c Uryan much trouble, with 
help of the other chiefs of c Abd al-I£ays, to expel 
the rebel, who soon afterwards started the great 
rising of the Zandj [- q.v .] slaves in Basra. 

The immigrants just mentioned and beduins who 
infiltrated afterwards, as well as good families from 
Katif, became in the next generation the supporters 
of the Karmatian missionary Abu Sa g Id al-Dian- 
nabi. The revolution broke out in 268/899. Katif 
fell first, Zara was burned, and finally Hadjar too 
was taken, notwithstanding the Caliph’s inter¬ 
vention. Al-Afcsa 3 became the capital of the East- 
Arabian state of the Karmatians [tf.v.]. This was 
overthrown in 469/1076-7 by the c Uyunids [q.v.] 
i.e. the Al Ibrahim, belonging to the Banu Murra 
of al- c Uyun. The new dynasty soon showed signs of 
decline, interrupted only by a short period of 
recovery at the end of the 12th century. About 
1245 this last dynasty of the c Abd al-Kays collapsed. 
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The attempt of the ‘Uyunid ‘All b. Mukarrab to 
revive the ancient glory of the tribe by his poems 
miscarried, partly because the old Arabian world 
had long since become petrified, partly because also 
the oases of East Arabia were permeated by new 
immigrants. 

Before the c Abd al-Kays accepted Islam, the 
tribe seems to have been overwhelmingly Christian. 
Only a few names bear witness to its original pagan 
religion: c Amr al-Afkal from Shann, c Abd Shams, c Abd 
( Amr (?). The office of the afkal (from Babylonian 
apkallu, “priest”) was taken over, as in other tribes, 
from the early Arabian town civilisation. Tradition, 
ignorant of this fact, made of c Amr al-Afkal a 
representative of hybris. 

The genealogy of the c Abd al-Kays is, compared 
with that of other tribes, remarkably incomplete, to 
judge by Ibn al-Kalbi’s Mukhtasar (Table A of 
Wustenfeld contains many, Ibn Hazm’s DJamhara 
some errors, the latter not only in the printed text, 
but also in the good MSS of Rampore and Bankipore). 
Firstly, many units, known from other sources, are 
missing; secondly, the position of the “Companions”, 
or the members of the embassy of the tribe to the 
Prophet, varies up to five generations, and an 
officer of the caliph al-Mansur is put higher than 
some of them. 

Similar uncertainty exists concerning the poets 
of the tribe, viz. al-Muthakkib and al-Mumazzak 
of Nukra, Yazld and Suwayd b. al-Kha dhdh ak of 
Shann. Yazld (according to others al-Mumazzak) 
described, as an onlooker, his own burial; this is 
something new. Al-$alatan, the poet from Basra, 
a contemporary of Djarir, belongs to Shann; Ziyad 
al-A‘djam, who lived in Persia, was a mawld of 
the ‘Amir b. al-Harith. 

Al-Muthakkib uses several Persian loan-words, 
not current otherwise, and some difficult expressions, 
but they are not peculiarly dialectal. At any rate, 
the dialect of the ‘Abd al-Kays must not be iden¬ 
tified with that of al-Bahrayn (here used, as generally 
in later times, as the name of the province), con¬ 
sidered by the Arab philologists as an inferior one. 
Striking are the three forms for the personal and 
tribal name Dll, Dul, Du 5 il, “weasel”, among the 
‘Abd al-Kays, Bakr and Kinana. 

Bibliography: The geographers, e.g. Yakut, 
iii, 411; Hamdanl, 136 ff.; Mas‘udi, Tanbih , 
392 f.; F. Wustenfeld, Wohnsilze und Wanderungen 
der arab. Stamme, 74-6; idem, Bahrein und Jematna, 
x-13. The historians, e.g. Ibn Sa‘d, i/2, 54; v, 
406 ff.; vii/i, 60 ff., 95; Tabari, ii, 1291; Th. 
Noldeke, Geschichte der Perser und Araber zur Zeit 
der Sasaniden, 53, 57, 67; J. Wellhausen, Die 
religids-polit. Oppositionsparteien, 29 ff., 58; idem, 
Das arabische Reich und sein Sturz, 44 f., 130, 
248 ff., 258, 266; J. M. de Goeje, La fin de Vempire 
des Carmathes du Bahrain, JA, 1895, 1-30; von 
Oppenheim, Die Beduinen, iii (ed. by W. Caskel), 
i 5 - 9 » 130 ff.; Ibn Durayd, Ishtifrak, 196-202 
(Wustenfeld) (using, among others, Mada’ini’s 
Ashraf c Abd al-Kays). For the poets, AsmaHyydt, 
no. 50; Mufaddaliyyat, nos. 28, 76-81, Appendix 
no. 4; WZKM, 1904, iff.; Ibn Kutayba, Shi c r. 
233 ff., 257ff.; AghanP, v, 314, xiv, 98 ff.; c Ali b. 
Mukarrab, Diwan, Bombay 1310. (W. Caskel) 
C ABD al-LATIF al-BA GH DAdI. Muwaffak 
al-Din Abu Muhammad b. Yusuf, also called Ibn 
al-Labbad, a versatile scholar and scientist, 
bom at Baghdad in 557/1162-3, died there in 629/ 
1231-2. In Baghdad he studied grammar, law, 
tradition etc. (giving in his autobiography a vivid 


picture of contemporary methods of study) and was 
persuaded by a Maghrib! wandering scholar to 
devote himself to philosophy, mainly according to 
the system of Ibn Sina, and to natural science and 
alchemy. In 585/1189-90 he went to Mosul (where 
he studied the works of al-Suhrawardl al-Maktul, 
but found them inept), next year to Damascus, then 
to the camp of Saladin outside ‘Akka (587/1191), 
where he met Baha 5 al-Din b. Shaddad and ‘I mad al- 
Din al-Isfahan!, and acquired the patronage of al- 
Ka<JI al-Fa<jil, and then to Cairo. Here he made 
the acquaintance of Musa b. Maymun and a certain 
Abu ' 1 -Kasim al-Shari c !, who introduced him to the 
works of al-Farabi, Alexander of Aphrodisias and 
Themistius, which turned him away from Ibn Sina 
and alchemy. In 588/1192 he met Saladin in Jeru¬ 
salem, then went to Damascus, whence he returned 
to Cairo. After some years he went to Jerusalem and 
then, in 604/1207-8, again to Damascus. Some time 
later he went via Aleppo to Erzindjan, to the court 
of ‘Ala 5 al-Din Da 5 ud. When the Saldjukid Kayku- 
badh conquered Erzindjan, ‘Abd al-Latif, after a 
journey to Erzerum, returned from Erzindjan to 
Aleppo via Kamakh, Diwrigi and Malatiya (626/1228- 
9), and soon afterwards returned to his native 
Baghdad where he died. 

His numerous writings covered almost the whole 
domain of the knowledge of those days. Of those 
extant, al-Ifada wa'l-lHibar, a short description of 
Egypt, was widely known in Europe and was trans¬ 
lated into Latin, German, and French; cf. S. de Sacy, 
Relation de VEgypte par Abd al-Latif, Paris 1810; 
the others are on philology, tradition, medicine, 
mathematics and philosophy. (For his work on 
metaphysics cf. P. Kraus, in BIE, 1941, 277.) His 
account of the Mongol invasion was taken over by 
al-Dhahabi (cf. J. de Somogyi, I si., 193 7, 106 ff.) 
His notes are quoted by Ibn Abl U§aybi‘a for 
information on personalities in Baghdad (cf. index). 

Bibliography : Ibn Abl Usaybi‘a, ii, 201-13 
(based on his autobiography); KutubI, Fawat, 
ii, 9 ff.; Dhahabi. Ta'rikh al-Islam, MS Oxford, 
i, 654, fol. 16-7; L. Leclerc, Hist, de la mddecine 
arabe, ii, 182; Brockelmann, i, 632, S i, 880. 

(S. M. Stern) 

‘ABD al-LATIF SASTAMUNILl [see lajIfI]. 
‘ABD al-MADJID I (Abdulmecid), Ottoman 
sultan, son of Mahmud II and his second kadin 
Bezm-i ‘Alem (a remarkable woman), born on Friday, 
14 (not 11) Sha‘ban 1238/25 April 1823. He succeeded 
his father, whose reforms he was to continue, on 19 
(not 25) Rabl‘ II 1255/1 July 1839, a * ew days after 
the defeat of Nlzlb (24 June) inflicted on the Turks 
by Ibrahim Pasha [q.v.]. The concert of the powers, 
which included, for the first time, Turkey, but not 
France, saved, however, the Ottoman Empire 
(Convention of London, 15 July 1840). 

The most important events of his reign were the 
proclamation of the khatf-i sherif, or khaU-i hiimayun, 
of Gulkhane (26 Sha‘ban 1255/3 Nov. 1839) and 
the Crimean war, which began in 1853 and was ended 
by arbitration in the Treaty of Paris (30 March 1856). 
For the proclamation see tanzImat, gOlkhAne. 
khatt-i hOmayun, ‘uthmanlis, for the Crimean 
war ‘uthmanlis and, in general, the handbooks on 
history. It is worth mentioning here that the famous 
defence of Silistria, on the Bulgarian Danube (19 May- 
23 June 1854) was the subject of a famous poem 
by Namik Kemal [q.v.]. 

There was also a whole series of troubles, insurrec¬ 
tions and massacres: in Kurdistan (1847), in the 
Danubian principalities (1848), in Bosnia (1850-51), 
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in Montenegro (1852-3), in the Lebanon (1849), in 
Djidda, in the Lebanon and in Syria (i860), not to 
speak of Bulgaria and Albania. 

Apart from his legislative work, c Abd al-Madjid 
was the author of important reforms, in regard to 
the administration (in the eyalets or wilayets , “pro¬ 
vinces’*), the army (law of 6 Sept. 1843; see red!f), 
education ( i c dddi , “military preparatory” schools, 
1845; riishdiyye, “higher primary” schools for boys 
and girls, 1847; dar ul-ma^arif, 1849; mekteb-i 
^othmanx, “Ecole ottomane” in Paris 1855), and 
the coinage (money of good alloy, carefully coined, 
especially the pieces called mediidiyye, of 20 piastres; 
issued from 1844). To him is due the building of 
hospitals and other edifices, such as the palace of 
Dolma Bagh6e 1853), the restoration of the Ay a 
Sofiya mosque by Fossati (20 July 1849), the first 
depositary for the state archives, Khazine-yi Ewrdk 
(1845), the first theatre (French Theatre or “Crystal 
Palace”, by Giustiniani), the first sal-name, or 
“imperial year-book” (1847). 

It was from his reign onwards that the imperial 
princes ( shah-zade ) bore the simple title of efendi. 

c Abd al-Madjid was the first sultan to speak a 
Western language (French). He was a subtle and 
polished person, lightly built, but of weak health 
undermined by the abuses of drink and harem. He 
was a spendthrift. Capricious, but courageous, he 
gained universal respect by his refusal to hand over 
to the Austrians, in 1849, Kossuth and the other 
Hungarian political refugees. “The annals of Turkey 
have as yet no record of a sovereign more humane, 
of such gentle manners, animated by such civilizing 
tendencies; his mild and attractive features revealed 
a generous soul” (Mgr. Louis Petit—(pseudonym: 
Kutchuk Efendi), Catholic bishop of Athens, Les 
Contemporains , no. 333, Maison de la Bonne Presse, 
1899). 

He died young, on 17 Dh u ’l-IJidjdja 1277/25 June 
1861, in the middle of the financial crisis of the 
country. He was buried in a modest turbe near the 
mosque of Sultan Selim. 

For three out of the ten Grand-Viziers of his 
reign, see rashId pasha, c alI pasha, khusraw pasha. 

The foreign diplomat who played during the 
reigh of this sultan the most important role in 
Istanbul was Stratford Canning (Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe). 

Bibliography: Turkish historians; Lu^fl 
Efendi, Ahmed Rasim, Kamil Pasha (Ta'rikh-i 
Siyasi), € Afa Ta'rikhi (ii, 198 ff.); Western 
historians: Iorga, Lavallee, de la Jonqui£re. — 
Ahmed Refik, Turkiyede Miiltedjiler Mes 3 elesi, 
Istanbul 1926 (the Hungarian refugees); A. de 
Caston, Constantinople en 1869, 306; Debidour, 
Hist, diplomatique de VEuropa, 1891 (index to 
vol. i); idem. La question d’Orient. Mahmoud , 
Mehemet Ali , Abd ul-Medjid, in Lavisse and 
Rambaud, Hist. Gen., x, 924-46 (with references); 
Destrilhes, Confidences sur la Turquie, 1855; 
E. Enault, Constantinople et la Turquie , 1855, 
431-45; de Flers, Vers VOrient, 383; G. Fossati, 
Ay a Sofia as recently restored, London-Paris 1852; 
Halil Ganem, Les sultans ottomans, 1902, ii, 
218-53; E. Hollander, La Turquie devant Vopinion 
publique, 1858; Lettres du marechal de Moltke sur 
VOrient, 2nd ed., Paris, 371; Osman Nuri Ergin, 
Tiirkiye maarif tarihi , 1940, ii; idem, Istanbul 
sekreninleri , 1927,49-80; E. Tarin and H. Lapeyrre, 
Sultan Abdul Medjid, 1857; Ed. Thouvenel, 
Constantinople sous Abdul-Medjid, Revue des Deux 
Mondes, 1 Jan. 1840; A. Ubicini, La Turquie 


actuelle , 1855, 102-30; Ulug Igdemir, Kuleli vak 3 asl 
kakkinda bir arastlrma, Ankara 1937; Youssouf 
Razi, Souvenirs de Leila Hanoum sur le harem 
imperial, Paris 1925, 33-46.—See also nos. 71, 1061 
and 1727 of Enver Koray’s historical bibliography, 
Ankara 1952.—For the constitutional edicts of 
c Abd al-Madjid, see JA, 1933, 357-9 and references 
in the notes; also the extensive articles in the 
Turkish encyclopaedias: I A, In&nii Ansiklopedisi, 
Istanbul Ansiklopedisi. —For the Jews of Turkey, 
see M. Franco, Essai sur Vhist. des Israelites de 
VEmp. Ott., 1897, 143-60; Jewish Encyclopaedia, 
s.v. Abd ul-Mejid. (J. Deny) 

e ABD al-MADJID II (Abdulmecit), last 
Ottoman caliph, son of c Abd al- c Aziz [4.9.]. He 
was elected caliph by the Great National Assembly, 
18 Nov. 1922, and succeeded, in this quality only, 
his cousin Muhammad VI, who, after the abolition 
of the sultanate (1 Nov. 1922) took refuge on board 
a British warship and left Istanbul. During some 
months, all the opponents of the regime established in 
Ankara by Mustafa Kemal rallied round the caliph, 
who had, in reality, no power at all. Mustafa Kemal 
put an end to these intrigues by proclaiming the 
republic, 29 Oct. 1923. A little more than four 
months afterwards, 3 March 1924, the Great National 
Assembly resolved upon the abolition of the caliphate. 
The next day c Abd al-Madjid left Istanbul. He died 
in Paris, 23 August 1944. 

Bibliography'. Discours du Ghazi Moustafa 
Kemal, president de la Republique turque, Leipzig 
1927; COC, 1944-5, 105. 

C ABD al-MALIK b. Muhammad b. ABl c AMIR 
al-Ma c afir! Abu Marwan al-Muzaffar, son 
and successor of the famous “major domo” 
{hadjib ) al-Mansur [q.v.] under the reign of the 
Umayyad caliph of al-Andalus Hisham II al-Mu’ay- 
yad bPllah. He was the real sovereign of Muslim 
Spain after the death of his father in Medinaceli 
(Madinat Salim) in 392*1002. 

c Abd al-Malik, second son of al-Man$ur, was born 
in 364/975; his mother, an umm walad called al- 
Dhalfa 5 , survived him several years. Even before 
succeeding his father he gained experience as general 
in several campaigns, both in the North of Spain, 

! against the Christians, and in Morocco. He was 
appointed by his father as a kind of viceroy of 
Morocco in 388/998, and took up his residence in 
Fez, but was recalled to Cordova the nexi year. 
On the career of c Abd al-Malik as sovereign we are 
informed in sufficient detail by the newly discovered 
Hispano-Arabic chronicles. One gets the impression 
that c Abd al-Malik b. Abi c Amir, without having 
the genius of his father, was not lacking in certain 
statesmanlike qualities. At any rate, the seven years 
during which he held power are represented as the 
last favourable period of the history of al-Andalus 
before the fall of the Umayyad calipahate of the West. 

The “majordomo”, remaining faithful to the line 
followed by al-Mansur, continued his policy of 
harassing the Christian enemy beyond the frontier 
zones ( thughur ). For this purpose he undertook year 
after year an expedition to one or the other of the 
marches of al-Andalus. In 393/1003 he directed his 
army towards the Hispanic March (bildd al-Ifrandf), 
ravaged the surroundings of Barcelona and laid 
waste thirty-five fortresses of the enemy. In 394/1004, 
he attacked the territory of the count of Castille, 
Sancho Garcia, who asked for an armistice and 
in the following year helped c Abd al-Malik in his 
campaign against Galicia and Asturias. In the 
summer of 396/1006, c Abd al-Malik started an 
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offensive against the Frankish county of Ribagorza. 
His most famous expedition, however, was that of 
the following year, aimed against the fortress of 
Clunia, which was taken and destroyed. This victory 
gained for the c Amirid hadiib the honorific title of 
al-Muzaffar. In 398/1007 he had again to take up 
arms against Sancho Garcia and Castille, and yet 
again in the following year. While he was preparing 
to set out against Castille, he succumbed to a disease 
of the chest, near Cordova, on the Guadimellato 
(Wadi Armilat), 16 Safar 399/20 Oct. 1008. 

During the seven years of his rule, c Abd al-Malik 
al-Muzaffar preserved for the State of Cordova its 
strong administrative structure, by favouring the 
Slavonic dignitaries ( sakdliba ) against the Arab 
aristocracy. Nevertheless, several attemps were made 
on his person. There are reasons to assume that his 
brother, c Abd al-Rahman Sanchuelo, who succeeded 
him, was not without his share in the unexpected 
and premature death of the second c Amirid. 

[See also c amirids and umayyads op Spain]. 

Bibliography : Ibn Bassam, Dhakhira. iv (ed. 
in preparation); Ibn c Idharl. Bavan, iii, 3-37 (transl. 
in Dozy, Histoire des Musulmans d'Espagne 9 , iii, 
185-214); Ibn al-Khatlb. A c mal al-AHdm, 97-104; 
E. Levi-Provensal, Hist. Esp. tnus., ii, 273 (bibliogr. 
references in note 1), 290 ff. 

(E. L£vi-Proven9al) 

C ABD al-MALIK b. 1 £ATAN al-FihrI, gover¬ 
nor of al-Andalus. He succeeded in this office 
c Abd al-Rahman b. c Abd Allah al-Ghafikl [?.v.], 
when the latter was killed during his expedition into 
Gaul, 114/732. He had to surrender his office, in 
116/734, to c Ukba b. al-Hadidiadi al-SalulI, but 
resumed it in 123/740. Belonging to the Medinese 
party, he evinced a rather unfavourable attitude 
towards the caliph of Damascus. Almost at once, 
however, he was confronted with grave difficulties 
caused by the Berbers who revolted in the Iberian 
peninsula and soon afterwards menaced Cordova. 
In face of this danger, and in view of the insufficiency 
of his own military resources, c Abd al-Malik had to 
appeal, whether he liked it or not, for the services 
of a group of Arabs belonging to various dfunds 
[q.v.l of Syria, who were besieged in the North- 
African fortress of Ceuta, and gave them permission 
to cross the Straits under the command of their 
chief Baldi [g.i/.]. Thanks to this reinforcement and 
to three successive defeats which they inflicted 
upon the rebellious Berbers, he suceeded in allaying 
the danger that menaced him. The Syrian troops, 
however, confident in their strength, had no difficulty 
in removing c Abd al-Malik b. Katan and put in his 
place as wait of al-Andalus their own general Baldi, 
at the beginning of Dh u ’ 1 -Ka c da 123/Sept. 741. One 
of the first actions of the new governor was to order 
the execution of his predecessor, who was then a 
very old man. 

Bibliography : E. L6vi-Provencal, Hist. Esp. 
mus. t i, 41, 43-7. (E. L^vi-Pro venial) 

C ABD al-MALIK b. MARWAN, fifth Caliph of 
the Umayyad line, reigned 65-86/685-705. According 
to general report be was bom in the year 26/646-7, 
the son of Marwan b. al-Hakam [q.v.] t his mother 
being c A 5 isha bint Mu c awiya b. al-Mughlra. As a 
boy of ten he was an eye-witness of the storming 
of c Uth man’s house, and at the age of sixteen 
Mu c awiya appointed him to command the Madinian 
troops against the Byzantines. He remained at 
Medina until the outbreak of the rebellion against 
Yazld I (62-3/682-3). When the Umayyads were 
expelled by the rebels, he left the town with his 


father, but on meeting the Syrian army under 
•Muslim b. c Ukba he returned with him, after giving 
Muslim information concerning the town and its 
defences. This was followed by the battle of the 
Harra and the total defeat of the Madinians (27 Dh u 
T-Hididja 63/27 Aug. 683). After the assassination of 
his father (Ramadan 65/April-May 685), c Abd al- 
Malik was recognized as Caliph by the partisans of 
the Umayyads, but he was faced with serious 
difficulties. Although the battle of Mardi Rahit had 
reaffirmed Umayyad control of Syria, and Egypt 
had been recovered and was strongly held by his 
brother c Abd al- c Az!z [f.tr.], Zufar b. IJarith held 
out in the north at Kirkisiyya, with the support 
of the Kays, until 71/690-1, and the Byzantines 
were giving much trouble on the frontiers, even 
reoccupying Antioch in 68/688, as well as giving aid 
to the Mardaites within Syria itself. In Mecca, c Abd 
Allah b. al-Zubayr [g.v.] had been proclaimed Caliph, 
and was at least nominally recognized in most prov¬ 
inces of the empire. Nevertheless, ‘Abd al-Malik 
showed himself equal to the task, and within a few 
years succeeded in restoring the unity of the Arabs 
under Syrian leadership. 

At first, however, c Irak and the East had to be 
abandoned. The governor, c Ubayd Allah b. Ziyad, 
driven out by the tribesmen after the death of Yazld, 
was unable, in spite of his success in defeating an 
attack by Kufan forces in Mesopotamia (Ramadan 
65/May 685), to reoccupy Kufa and Ba$ra. Kufa 
was shortly afterwards seized by the Shl c ite leader 
Mukhtar [?.i>.], whose partisans, after an indecisive 
engagement with the Syrians (Dhu ’l-Hi didi a 66/July 
686), totally defeated c Ubayd Allah on the Khazir 
river in the following month under the command 
of Ibrahim b. al-Ashtar. For the next five years 
c Irak remained under the rule of Mus c ab b. al- 
Zubayr, whose general al-Muhallab b. Abl Sufra, 
with the troops of Basra, defeated Mukhtar’s forces 
at Harura in Ramadan 67/April 687 and reoccupied 
Kufa. In order to free his hands for dealing with 
Irak, c Abd al-Malik in 69/689 made a ten years’ truce 
with the Greek Emperor, by which, in return for 
an annual tribute, the latter removed the Mardaites 
from Syria into Greek territory. Immediately after¬ 
wards c Abd al-Malik set out from Damascus against 
Mus c ab, but was obliged to return in order to deal 
with a revolt in the capital led by his kinsman c Amr 
b. Sa'Id al-Ashdak [q.v.]. c Amr fortified himself in the 
residence, but on the Caliph’s arrival he capitulated 
on promise of life and liberty. Nevertheless, c Abd 
al-Malik was unable to trust him, and soon after¬ 
wards had him seized and executed him, according 
to the general statement, with his own hand. In the 
following year (70/690) the campaign against Mu? c ab 
was renewed, but both armies faced one another in 
Mesopotamia without result. In the third year, 
c Abd al-Malik opened his campaign by besieging 
Zufar in Kirkisiyya for some months. After its 
capture he reoccupied Upper Mesopotamia, and 
reinforced by the Kays marched into c Irak- At 
Dayr al-Djathallk. near Maskin, Mus c ab and Ibn 
al-Ashtar were defeated and slain (DiumSdi I or 
II, 72/Oct.-Nov., 691). Al-Muhallab with the troops 
of Ba$ra was engaged in the struggle with the 
Kharidiites, and most of the € lr&kls were weary of 
the conflict, which had brought them little but 
hardships and loss. Immediately after the Caliph’s 
entry into Kufa, where he received the homage of 
the province, a force of 2000 Syrians was despatched 
under al-Ha didi adi to deal with Ibn al-Zubayr at 
Mecca. After a halt at Ta 5 if, al-Ha djdi 5 dj laid siege 
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to Mecca on i Dhu ’ 1 -Ka g da 72/25 March 692; it 
was a little more than six months before Ibn al- 
Zubayr was killed on the field and the city surren¬ 
dered (17 Dj. I or II, 73/4 Oct. or 3 Nov., 692). 
Al-Hadjdjadj was rewarded with the governorship 
of the Hidjaz. 

The recovery of c IrSk involved c Abd al-Malik in 
the necessity of organizing immediate measures 
against the Kharidiites. After an initial failure, the 
combined forces of Kufa and Ba§ra defeated the 
Nadjdiyya of Yamama at Mushaljhar in 73/692-3, 
but the more dangerous and fanatical Azarika in 
Persia set a tougher problem. Even under the 
command of al-Muhallab, the war-weary mukatila 
showed little stomach for this task until in 75/694 
c Abd al-Malik transferred al-IJadjdjadj to the 
government of Kufa. With his ruthless and energetic 
backing al-Muhallab was able to hunt down the 
Azarika in a three-years’ campaign.' In the meantime 
a fresh KhSridjite rising broke out among the 
Rabl c a tribesmen in Mesopotamia, who, under the 
leadership of Shabib, swept down on the territories 
of Kufa and seized Mada’in (76-7/695-6). When the 
mukatila of Kufa, recalled from Persia, proved 
unable to prevent Shabib from investing their city, 
al-Hadjdjadj obtained the services of 4000 Syrian 
troops, who, after driving off the attackers and 
killing Shabib (end of 77/beg. of 697) went on 
to break up the Arab section of the Azarina in 
Tabaris tan. Following on an outbreak of disorder in 
Khurasan in the same year (78/697), c Abd al-Malik 
added this province also to the government of al- 
Hadjdjadj, who appointed al-Muhallab to govern it 
as his deputy. Al-Muhallab reopened shortly after¬ 
wards the campaigns towards Central Asia, but few 
positive gains are recorded before his death in 
$2/701-2, when he was succeeded by his son Yazld. 
At the same time c Abd al-Rahm&n b. Muhammad b. 
al-Ash c ath, who had been appointed to Sidjistan, 
was engaged in Afghanistan with the troops of Kufa 
and Basra. Enraged by the criticisms directed 
against them by the plebeian viceroy, Ibn al-Ash g ath 
and the ashraf revolted (81/700-1) and marched 
back into Hrafc. The small body of Syrian troops 
and their supporters were unable to withstand the 
united forces of the province, and for a time the 
situation was critical; but with the aid of reinforce¬ 
ments from Syria the rebels were defeated at Dayr 
al-Diamadiim (Di. II, 82/July 701) and again routed 
at Maskin on the Dudjayl (Sha c ban 82/Oct. 701), 
and the remnants were pursued into Sidjistan and 
Khurasan, where they were dispersed by Yazld b. 
al-Muhallab (83/702). In the same year al-Hadjdjadj 
"built a new garrison city for the Syrian troops at 
W§sit. This episode proved to be a turning-point in 
the history of the Umayyad Caliphate and the Arab 
empire. Henceforward a permanent Syrian army of 
occupation garrisoned c Irak, and the mukatila of 
Kufa and Basra were never again called out on a 
war footing. For twelve years more the heavy hand 
of al-IJadjdjadj maintained order and security, and 
laid the foundations of future economic prosperity 
in c Iral<, but at the cost of much bitter resentment 
amongst the tribesmen, especially in Kufa. 

The war with the Byzantines was renewed in 
73/692, in consequence of the Emperor’s refusal to 
accept the new Muslim gold currency struck by 
< Abd al-Malik. Despite some initial successes in their 
raids into Anatolia and Armenia, the Syrian troops, 
-commanded by the Caliph’s brother Muhammad, 
gained little territory, but prepared the way for 
the expeditions of the next reign. In North Africa, 


however, the mukatila of Egypt, under Hassan b. 
al-Nu g m 3 n, after regaining the southern part of 
Ifrikiya, advanced on Carthage with naval support 
(78/679). A reinforcing Greek fleet was defeated, 
Carthage occupied, and a secure base established 
at Kayrawan for further conquests. 

In the midst of these preoccupations with internal 
conflicts and external wars, c Abd al-Malik found 
time to develop the administrative efficiency of his 
empire. The answer to the disintegrating tendencies 
of tribalism was centralization, and various reforms 
were put in hand to this end. The most important 
was the substitution of Arabic for Greek and 
Persian in the financial bureaux; this was a first 
step towards the reorganization and unification of 
the diverse tax-systems in the provinces, and 
also a step towards a more definitely Muslim admin¬ 
istration. This appears even more clearly in the 
decision to issue an Islamic gold coinage, replacing 
the Byzantine denarius with its image of the Emperor 
by a Muslim dinar with Kurianic texts. Despite 
the hostility which later tradition displayed towards 
the Umayyads and al-Hadjdjadj in particular, it 
cannot be doubted that already the influence of 
Islam was strongly felt in this, the first generation of 
Muslim rulers who had been brought up from child¬ 
hood in the Muslim faith. Another, and even more 
far-reaching reform was the re-edition of the g Uth- 
manic text of the Kurian with vowel-punctuation, 
a measure generally attributed to al-Hadjdjadj, but 
which enraged the pietists of Kufa who held to the 
“reading” of Ibn Mas c ud. c Abd al-Malik was also the 
builder of the Kubbat al-Sakhra [<q.v .] at Jerusalem. 

The last years of his reign were on the whole 
years of prosperity and peaceful consolidation, but 
for his anxiety over the succession. Marwan had 
appointed as successor to c Abd al-Malik his brother 
c Abd al- c AzIz, but c Abd al-Malik wished to exclude 
him in favour of his own sons al-Walld and Sulayman. 
A split was avoided just in time, by the death of 
c Abd al- c Az!z in Egypt in Dj. I, 86/May 705, only 
five months before the death of c Abd al-Malik 
(Shawwal 86/Oct. 705). He was succeeded by his 
eldest son al-Walld [q.v.]. 
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Baladhuri, Ya c kubl, Mas c udi, Ibn al-Athir, etc.; 
Ibn Sa c d, v, 165-75; Aghani, index; Ibn Kutayba, 
c Uyiin al-Akhbar, index; the general histories of 
the Caliphate (see also umayyads); J. Walker, 
Catalogue of the Arab-Sassanian Coins (in the B.M.), 
and other catalogues of Umayyad coins; Caetani, 
Chronographia , A. H. 86, para. 31 (pp. 1040-1). 

(H. A. R. Gibb) 
C ABD al-MALIK b. NCtf [see Samanids]. 
C ABD al-MAI/IK b. sAhTH b. Ali, cousin of 
the caliphs Abu ’l- c Abbas al-Saffah and Abu Dia^ar 
al-Man?ur. In the reign of Harun al-Rashid c Abd 
al-Malik led several campaigns against the Byzan¬ 
tines, in 174/790-1, in 181/797-8, and according to 
some authorities also in 175/791-2, although other 
sources assert that in this year the forces were 
commanded not by c Abd al-Malik but by his son 
c Abd al-Rahmin. He was also for some time governor 
of Medina and held the same office in Egypt. At 
length, however, he could not escape the Caliph’s 
suspicion; in 187/803 he was, for no adequate reason, 
thrown into prison and remained there until al- 
Rashld’s death in 183/809. The new Caliph, al-Amln, 
restored him to liberty and appointed him in 196/ 
811-2 governor of Syria and Upper Mesopotamia. 
c Abd al-Malik set out at once for al-Ral&a, but fell 
ill and died in that town shortly afterwards (the year 
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of his death, 196/811-2, is confirmed by al-Mas c udI, 
Tanbih 348; but the same author, MurucJi, iv, 437, 
gives 197, while Ibn KhallikSn indicates 193 (trans. 
de Slane, i. 316) and even 199 (ibid., iii, 665, 667). 
Some years later the caliph al-Ma’mun ordered his 
tomb to be destroyed, it is said, because c Abd al- 
Malik had sworn, during the civil war between 
al-Amin and al-Ma’mun, never to pay homage to 
the latter. 

Bibliography : Tabari, iii, 610 ff; Ibn al-Athir, 
vi, 64 ff; Ya'fcubi, ii, 496 ff.; Mas'fidl, Murud£, 
iv, 302-5, 356, 419 ft-, 437 tf-; Baladhuri, Fut&fr, 
132, 153, 170, 185; Brooks, Byzantines and Arabs 
in the Time of the early Abbasids, The English 
Historical Review , xv, 728 ff, xvi, 84 ff.; Wa$iyyat 
c Abd al-Malik li'bnihi kabl wafatih , ed. L. Cheikho, 
in Machriq , xxv, 738-45. (K. V. Zetterst£en) 
<ABD al-MU 5 MIN b. c Ali b. <AlwI b. Ya c lA 
al-KOm! AbO Muhammad, successor of the Mahdl 
Ibn Tumart [g.v.] in the leadership of the reformist 
movement of tawhid , known as the Almohad move¬ 
ment (see al-muwahjudun), and founder of the 
Mu’minid dynasty, which in the West, in the 
6th/i2th century, took the place of the kingdoms 
of Ifrlkiya and of the Almoravid dynasty of Morocco 
and of Spain, with its capital at MarrSkush 

The history of the origins of the Almohad move¬ 
ment and of the reign of c Abd al-Mu 5 min has been 
illuminated and in large measure reinterpreted since 
the present author had the good fortune to find, 
in a miscellaneous collection in the Escurial library, 
some extracts from-an anonymous Kitab al-Ansab 
devoted to the principal protagonists of the religious 
and political system set up by Ibn Tumart, and 
especially the extremely lively and certainly authen¬ 
tic ‘Memoirs’ of a companion of the Mahdl and of 
his successor, Abu Bakr b. C A 1 I al-Sinhadjl, called 
al-Bavdhak (E. L6vi-Proven gal, Documents inidits 
d'histoire almohade , Paris 1928). This Extremely 
important find was followed by the discovery of a 
volume of the Nazm al-Diumdn by Ibn al-Kattan 
on the beginnings of the movement (published in 
part by E. Levi-Proven gal, Six fragments inidits 
d'une chronique du debut des Almohades, in Melanges 
Rene Basset, Paris 1925, ii, 335 - 93 ), and also of a 
collection of official letters from c Abd al-Mu 3 min 
and his immediate successors (E. L6vi-Proven gal, 
Trente-sept lettres officielles almohades, Rabat 1941; 
Un recueil de lettres of ficielles almohades, analysis 
and historical commentary, Paris 1941). It has thus 
become possible, without having to rely only on 
later Arabic historians, to attempt a detailed critical 
account of this period which covered a large part 
of the 6th/12th century and coincided with an 
unprecedented revolution in the history of the 
Islamic West—an account which, however, still 
remains to be written. 

The circumstances of the meeting of Ibn Tumart 
and of his disciple c Abd al-Mu 5 min might have been 
regarded as legendary were they not confirmed by 
al-Bavdhak. who was a witness. c Abd al-Mu 5 min, 
a humble student, of the Arabicized Berber tribe 
of the Kumya, of the ethnic group of the Zanata, 
settled in the north of what is now the province of 
Oran, not far from Nedroma, made no attempt to 
claim, as did his master, an Arab and even Prophetic 
ancestry until very much later. Still a young man— 
the year of his birth has not been ascertained—he 
had, with his uncle Ya c lu, left his native village of 
Tagra to visit the East, or possibly Ifrlkiya only, 
in order to complete his studies there. But this pere¬ 
grination for the purpose of talab al-Hlm was to take 


him no further than Bougie (Bidjaya). It was in a 
suburb of that town, Mallala, that Ibn Tumart, the 
*fa%lh of the Sus’, as he was then called, who was on 
his way back to Morocco, encountered the man who 
was to be his successor. He persuaded him to join 
the small group of disciples who accompanied him, 
and taught him his “Unitarian” doctrine, during the 
few months that he remained at Bougie. This 
meeting probably took place in the course of the 
year 511/1117. 

From this time onwards and until the death of 
the Mahdl in 524/1130, c Abd al-Mu’min plays an 
extremely active part at the side of his master, 
who attached him by adoption to his own tribe, 
the Hargha, and gave him a place in his “Council 
of Ten”. He took part in all the expeditions, had 
a say in the deliberations of the Almohad general 
staff, and found a far-seeing protector in the person 
of the most active member of the movement, Abu 
9 afs ‘Umar al-Hintatl [9.0.]. It was the latter who, at 
the death of Ibn Tumart, imposed on the Berber 
hillsmen of Tinmallal acceptance of the choice made 
by the Mahdl of his own successor. Three whole years 
were, however, to elapse before *Abd al-Mu 5 min 
was proclaimed. He then received from all his new 
subjects the bay'a of allegiance, but had at the 
same time to face an uncertain political situation. 
Events were to reveal his outstanding qualities as 
a statesman, as a general, and as chief of a coalition 
which was still, in spite of appearances, heteroge¬ 
neous. His first task was, leaving aside all other 
business, to break down the Almoravid structure, 
whose foundations were already undermined. Fortune 
favoured him to a degree beyond his. highest hopes. 

The career of c Abd al-Mu 5 min as a sovereign began 
on the day of his proclamation, in 527/1133, and 
continued until his death in 558/1163. Here we shall 
merely summarise its principal stages. 

The first stage was to secure for the Almohads the 
whole of Morocco. The conquest proved long and 
difficult. c Abd al-Mu’min first of all attacked the 
Sus and the Dra (Wadi Dar c a [tf.v.]), then the line of 
Almoravid fortresses which in the North encircled the 
Grand Atlas, preventing access to the plains and to 
the capital, Marrakush. Then he swung towards the 
northeast, took the fortified towns of Damnat and 
Day, and step by step secured possession of the middle 
Atlas and of the oases of the Tafilalt during the years 
534 - 35 /ii 40 - 4 i- Then the Almohad columns de¬ 
bouched into northern Morocco, and, from their base 
in the mountain massif of the Diebala. occupied the 
fortresses in the region of Taza. Thence, they went on 
to win over to the movement the sub-Mediterranean 
tribes of the Wadi Law, and of Badis, Nakur, Melilla, 
and the North-Oranian region; to his own village of 
Tagra, c Abd al-Mu 5 min returned as a conqueror. 

From this moment, c Abd al-Mu 5 min, at the head 
of considerable forces, felt himself strong enough to 
abandon the guerrilla operations in hilly country 
which had hitherto been his tactics, and to confront 
the Almoravids in the plain. The carrying out of 
this intention was made all the easier for him by 
the death of the Almoravid amir, c Ali b. Yusuf 
b. Tashufin, which took place in 537/1134, leaving a 
tottering throne to his son Tashufin, and open rivalry 
between the Lamtuna and Massufa chiefs in regard 
to the succession to the am irate. Another untoward 
circumstance for the Almoravids was the tragic death 
of one of their most devoted and skilful generals, the 
Catalan Reverter (al-Ruburtavr), leader of their 
Christian militia, who was killed in an engagement 
with the Almohads, in 539/1145, in eastern Morocco. 
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Finally, the adhesion of the Zan&ta to the tawfiid 
further inclined the balance in favour of the rebel 
movement. The armies of c Abd al-Mu’min and of 
Tashufln b. c Ali met before Tlemcen, and the Almo- 
ravid was forced to fall back on Oran, but he died as 
a result of a fall from his horse in the same year, 539. 
Now the road to Fez was open: first Oujda (Wadjda) 
and then Guercif (Adjarslf) were taken, and the capital 
of north Morocco fell after a siege of nine months 
in 540/1146, followed by MiknSsa (Mekn&s) and Sate. 

This series of victories was quickly followed up 
by the capture of Marrakush. The Almoravid capital 
made some attempt to resist the attackers, but was 
soon forced to capitulate, in spite of the heroic 
defence made by the garrison of the 1 ta$aba (Shawwal 
541/April 1147), and there was great slaughter of 
the Almoravids, among the dead being the young 
prince Isliak b. C A 1 I b. Yusuf. Henceforward the 
Mu’minid dynasty had the capital of its choice. The 
Almoravid palace was selected as his personal resi¬ 
dence by c Abd al-Mu 5 min, who gave orders for the 
erection in its vicinity of the monumental Mosque 
of the Booksellers lDiami c al-Kutubiyyin), whose 
imposing minaret still towers above Marrakush today. 

The final destruction of Almoravid power made 
it possible for c Abd al-Mu 5 min to organise his new 
empire, using as a basis the political system of the 
Almohad community, but broadened and adapted 
to his purpose. He carried out a new scrutiny of 
his supporters, thousands of whom, judged to be 
of doubtful loyalty or lacking in religious fervour, 
were put to the sword. Then it seemed to him that 
the time had come to extend his conquests beyond 
the boundaries of the Almoravid possessions in the 
Maghrib, and he prepared to annex Ifrikiya. 

Ifrikiya was in any case an easy prey at that 
moment. The $inhadjian dynasties of Bidjaya and 
Kayrawan were thoroughly undermined, and the 
wave of beduin incursions was swamping the whole 
country, while the Normans, led by Roger II, king 
of Sicily, were gaining a foothold in the principal 
ports of Ifrikiya. An Almohad expedition against 
Ifrikiya could therefore be regarded as all the more 
justified, in that it could claim to be a diihad against 
the infidel. c Abd al-Mu’min concentrated his troops 
at Sale, in 546/1151, then, in the course of an 
irresistible thrust towards the east, took possession 
one after another of Algiers, Bougie and of Kal c at 
Bani yammad, and utterly routed near Setif the 
nomadic Arabs, formerly in the service of the 
Hammadids of Bougie; after which he did not scorn 
to accept their services, and for the time being 
refrained from advancing any further towards Tunisia. 

Ifrikiya properly so called was not conquered 
until eight yeqrs later. c Abd al-Mu > min, leaving as 
his lieutenant in the Maghrib Abu tfafs c Umar al- 
Hintatl, arrived before Tunis, after a journey of six 
months, in Diumada II 554/June 1159. Having taken 
♦he town, he went on towards al-Mahdiyya and 
attacked this fortified town, which was in the hands 
of Roger II of Sicily, with powerful forces; the town 
fell in Muharram 555/January 1160. In the course 
of this campaign he also secured possession of Susa, 
Kayrawan, Sfax, Gafsa, Gabes, and Tripoli. Then 
the ruler returned to Marrakush, whence he left for 
Spain in 556/1161. 

The establishment of the Almohads in the Iberian 
peninsula had begun in 539/1145, immediately after 
the capture of Tlemcen. In the next year the Almo¬ 
ravid admiral lbn Maymun, who had gone over to 
c Abd al-Mu’min, contributed his part by taking 
C£diz. In 541/1157 an Almohad army took succes¬ 


sively the fortified towns of Jerez, Niebla, Silves, 
Beja, Badajoz, Mertola, and finally Seville. In 
549/1154 Granada was surrendered to the new 
masters of the country by its Almoravid governor. 
In 552/1157 Almeria was recaptured from the 
Christians, who had seized it, and whose designs on 
al-Andalus became ever more obvious. It was in 
these circumstances that c Abd al-Mu’min decided 
to cross the Straits himself, and established his 
head-quarters at Gibraltar (Djabal Tarik, after¬ 
wards Djabal al-Fatfc), whose reconstruction he had 
ordered in the previous year. He remained there for 
two months of winter, and sent out his columns 
towards Jaen, where the mercenaries of lbn Marda- 
nish [tf.v.] had engaged in raiding. 

*Abd al-Mu’min returned to Morocco at the 
beginning of 558/1162. He proceeded to concentrate 
his troops in the huge enceinte built opposite Sate, 
the Ribdf al-Fatfr, now Rabat, with a view to another 
expedition to the Iberian peninsula. But he had to 
take to his bed, and, after a long and painful illness, 
died in the month of Diumada II 558/May 1163. 
(All the historians agree as to the month and the 
year, but not as to the actual day). His remains 
were taken from Sate to TInmallal and buried 
near the tomb of the Mahdi lbn Tumart. 

In all probability, it was at the time of the capture 
of Marrakush that c Abd al-Mu 5 min had allowed his 
entourage to confer on him the exalted title of 
amir al-mu y minin , whereas the Almoravids had 
used only the title amir al-muslimin , recognising the 
spiritual suzerainty of the ‘Abbasid caliphate of 
the East. Also, breaking with the Almoravid tra¬ 
dition, which itself had been inspired by the Hispano- 
Umayyad organisation, he set up an administrative 
system which took into account the political needs 
of his great empire, as» well as his desire not to give 
offence to his entourage of Berbers, “Almohads 
from the very beginning”. Many regulations that 
formed part of this system are still in existence in 
the organisation of the makhzen [ q.v .] of modem 
Morocco. But he had also to turn to Andalusian 
experts for his chancellery, mostly to men who had 
formerly been secretaries at the Almoravid court* 
He cleverly secured his succession in the direct line, 
and in 549/1154 had his eldest son Muhammad nomi¬ 
nated as heir presumptive. In 551/1156 he appointed 
his other sons to governorships of the principal towns 
of his empire, posting with each one, as mentors, 
men of the highest rank in the Almohad hierarchy. 

Various estimates have been given of *Abd al- 
Mu’min, who was in no way marked out for the 
brilliant career that he made for himself. If, at the 
beginning and during the years that followed the 
death of lbn Tumart, he seems to have been some¬ 
what timid and to have allowed himself to be led 
by his principal collaborator Abu Hafs c Umar Inti, 
it appears that he later manifested in increasing 
measure not only strategic but also political qualities, 
handling tactfully his susceptible entourage of 
Almohad Berbers, winning the good will of the 
Arabs of Ifrikiya after subjugating them, and 
carrying out with great intelligence and energy, 
and also cruelty, his role as head of a State and 
guardian of the doctrine of the Mahdi, to whom he 
owed his own fortune and that of his dynasty. 

See also the arts, abu hafs c umar al-hintatI, 
mu > minids and al-muwahhidun. 
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C ABD al-MUTTALIB b. HASHIM. paternal 
grandfather of Muhammad. Passing through 
Medina on trading journeys to Syria, Hashim b. 
<Abd Manaf married Salma bint c Amr of the clan 
of c Ad! b. al-Nadjdjar of the Khazradj, by whom 
he had two children, c Abd al-Muttalib (or Shayba) 
and Rukayya. The mother and her son remained 
in her house in Medina, this apparently being the 
practice of her family in accordance with a matrilineal 
kinship system. Some time after Hashim’s death his 
brother al-Muttalib tried to strengthen his deteri¬ 
orating position in Mecca by bringing his gifted 
nephew from Medina to help him. The common 
explanation that the youth was called c Abd al- 
Muttalib because he was mistaken for the slave of 
al-Muttalib is not acceptable; the name has probably 
a religious significance. Arabic sources give the 
impression that c Abd al-Muttalib was the leading 
man in Mecca ( sayyid Kuraysh), whereas some 
Western scholars have tried to show that he was 
insignificant. It seems more probable that he was 
a leader of a political group within Kuraysh which 
had developed out of the alliance of the Mutayyabun 
<B. c Abd Manaf, B. Asad, B. Zuhra, B. Taym, B. al- 
IJarith b. Fihr) by the secession of B. Nawfal b. c Abd 
Manaf and B. c Abd Shams b. *Abd Manaf. It is 
significant that c Abd al-Muttalib is said to have 
had disputes with Nawfal and with the grandson 
of c Abd Shams. Moreover it is doubtless as leader 
of this group that he negotiated with the leader 
of an Abyssinian army invading Mecca, perhaps 
hoping thereby to obtain some advantage over 
Meccan rivals. He also appears to have been in 
alliance with tribes from the neighbourhood of 
Mecca, Khuza c a, Kinana and Thakif. and to have 
owned a well at al-Ja’if. The basis of his prosperity 
was trade, especially with Syria and the Yemen, 
coupled with the sikaya and rifada (the privilege of 
supplying pilgrims to Mecca with water and food), 
which he had inherited from Hashim. He is credited 
with having dug several wells, notably that of 
Zamzam at the Ka'ba. Fatima bint c Amr (of B. 
Makhzum) was mother of most of his children, 
including c Abd Allah [ q.v .] (Muhammad’s father) and 
Abu Jalib; he had other wives from B. Zuhra of 
Kuraysh, al-Namir, c Amir b. Sa < §a < a and Khuza c a, 
mothers respectively of Hamza, al- c Abbas, al-Harith 
and Abu Lahab. On the death of Muhammad’s mother 
he took the boy of six to his own house. While the 
stories about c Abd al-Muttalib have been subject to 
tendentious shaping, there may be more fact underly¬ 
ing them than sceptical Western scholars have allowed. 
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(W. Montgomery Watt) 
Mirza C ABD al-RAIJIM KH An. Khan-i KhanAn, 
general, statesman and scholar, was bom in 
Lahore, 14 Safar 964/16 Dec. 1556, the son of Akbar’s 
first wakil, Bayram Khan [q.v.]. He belonged to the 
Baharlu, a branch of the Kara Koyunlu Turkmens, 
and his mother was a daughter of Djamal Khan 
Mewatl, whose elder daughter the emperor Humayun 
had married. When he was four his father was 
murdered and he was thereafter brought up by 
Akbar himself, who gave him an excellent education 
and training, and from whom he received the title 
of Mirza Khan. In 1572 he accompanied Akbar to 
Gudjrat and then had assigned to him, under the 
tutelage of Sayyid Al?mad of Baraha, the district of 
Patah, within which his .father had been murdered. 

In Dium&da I 981/Aug. 1573 he accompanied 
Akbar on his historic forced march to Gudjrat and 
he shared the command of the centre in the battle 
of Sarnal which destroyed the power of the rebel 
Mirzas. In 1576 he was appointed governor of 
Gudjrat, Wazlr Mian Harawi being entrusted with 
the actual administration of the province. He was 
deputed in the same year to the Mewar expedition 
and assisted in the conquest of Gogunda and Kum- 
bhalmer in 1578. As a mark of great confidence the 
emperor appointed him, in 1581, mir c ard, an office 
which was previously held by seven officers jointly. 
He was also given the diagir of Ranthambore and 
ordered to pacify the area. In 1582 he was appointed 
atalik, to Akbar’s son Salim, then a boy of thirteen. 
In 1583 he was deputed to suppress the revolt of 
Muzaffar Shah Gudjratl, which he broke by defeating 
Muzaffar against heavy odds in Muharram 992/Jan. 
1584, at the two battles of Sarkhedj and Nadot. In 
recognition of his victories he was given the title of 
Khan-i Khanan and raised to what was till then the 
highest man$ab, of 5,000. He remained in command 
of Gudjrat, pursued Muzaffar into Kathiawar, and 
subjugated Nawanagar. In 1585, during his tem¬ 
porary absence at the court, Muzaffar again raised 
the banner of revolt. He quickly returned to Gudjrat 
and pacified the province. In the following year, 
when the system of joint governors was instituted, 
Rulidj Mian was associated with him in the govern¬ 
ment of the province. In 1587 he was permitted to 
return to the court while retaining nominally the 
governorship. In 1589, Gudjrat was taken from him 
and given to Mirza c AzIz Kuka, the brother of his 
wife, Mah Banu. 

In the same year he was appointed to the highest 
office at the court, that of wakil, and given Djawnpur 
as diagir. In that year he presented to the emperor 
his Persian translation of Bdbur-natna, entitled 
Wdbi c dt-i Baburi. In 1590-1 his diagir was transferred 
against his wishes from Djawnpur to Multan and 
Bhakkar and he was appointed to command the 
army sent to conquer Kandahar and to annex 
Thatta, then held by Mirza Djan! Beg Tarkhan. 
c Abd al-Rahim decided, according to Abu ’l-Fa^l, 
to proceed against Thatta in preference to Kandahar 
in the hope of getting more booty. Consequently 
the command of the Kandahar expedition was 
entrusted to Akbar’s son Daniyal. In 1000/1591-2 
the conquest of Thatta was completed. Mirza Djanl 
Beg married one of his daughters to c Abd al-Rahim’s 
son, Shah Nawaz Khan (Iridj), and came to the 
court along with c Abd al-Rahim. 

In 1593 he was appointed to assist the prince 
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Daniyal who was given the command of an expedition 
to the Deccan, but on his advice the expedition was 
cancelled. Two years later, when the conquest of the 
Deccan was entrusted to another of Akbar’s sons, 
MurAd, c Abd al-Rahim was given Bhilsa as d[dgir 
and ordered to assist the prince. From this time his 
services were directed to the Deccan, except for 
short breaches, for nearly thirty years. In con¬ 
sequence of his delay, he was received discourteously 
by Murad and did not take an active part in the 
campaign except when he defeated a largely out¬ 
numbering force under Suhayl Khan of Bidjapur 
in an important battle fought in 1597. His relations 
with the prince remained strained and in 1598 he 
was recalled from the Deccan. 

On the death of Murid, Daniyil was appointed 
to the Deccan in 1599; c Abd al-Rahim was ordered 
to join him and besiege Ahmadnagar, which was 
being heroically defended by Cand Blbl. After the 
fall of Ahmadnagar Daniyal was appointed to its 
government and was married to Djani Begum, c Abd 
al-Rahim's daughter. In 1601 c Abd al-Rahim was 
ordered to repair to Ahmadnagar and pacify the 
territory and in the following year the command 
of Berar, Pathri and Telingana was made over to him. 

When Salim ascended the throne with the title 
of Djahangir, c Abd al-Rahim was in the Deccan. He 
was confirmed in his post and the emperor especially 
sent Mukarrab Mian to reassure him. When Malik 
c Anbar, the commander of the Nizam Shahl dynasty 
of Ahmadnagar, made a bold bid to recover the 
territory lost to the Mughals, c Abd al-Rahim 
promised the emperor quick victory provided he 
received adequate assistance. A strong army under 
the command of Djahangir’s son Parwiz was des¬ 
patched to assist him, but largely as a result of 
lack of cooperation among the generals, c Abd al- 
Rahim was compelled to conclude a dishonourable 
treaty with Malik c Anbar in 1610. He was recalled 
to the court in disgrace and accused of mismanage¬ 
ment and treachery. He was soon forgiven and in the 
following year received Kalpi and Karinawdj as 
4 jdgir with the responsability of suppressing revolts 
in those districts. 

Since, however, Mughal fortunes in the Deccan 
did not improve, c Abd al-Rahim was again appointed 
to the Deccan in 1021/1612, but could do little more 
than retrieve the situation, until in 1616 Parwiz was 
replaced by the prince Khurram (later §hah Djahan) 
who was sent with a large force. Malik c Anbar was 
defeated and concluded in 1617 a treaty restoring 
the Mughal conquests, but again attacked Mughal 
territory in 1620 and was again defeated by Shah 
Djahan. In 1622 Shah DjahAn was recalled from the 
Deccan along with c Abd al-Rahlm and asked to 
command the army against the Persians who had 
conquered Kandahar. Shah Djahan refused to obey 
the summons and revolted. c Abd al-Rahim joined 
him but was arrested for communicating with 
Mahabat Khan, the commander of the Imperial 
forces, and subsequently released on the latter’s 
insistence to negotiate terms of peace. When he 
reached the Imperial army, his communication with 
the rebel forces was cut off and although he agreed 
to join the Imperial side, he was placed under 
surveillance. 

In 1625 Djahangir called him to the court, restored 
his title and honours and gave him one lac of rupees 
as a gift. After the emperor was released from the 
captivity of Mahabat Mian, who had rebelled, c Abd 
al-Rahlm asked for the command of the expedition 
against the rebel general, and towards the close of 
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1626 was ordered to make preparations for the 
expedition and was assigned most of the Hdgirs 
formerly held by Mahabat Mian. Before the pre¬ 
parations were completed, he fell ill at Lahore, and 
died on arrival at Delhi in 1036/1627, at the age of 71. 
His tomb still stands near that of the shaykh Ni?am 
al-Din AwliyA. He survived his four sons, Mirza 
Iridj entitled Shah NawAz Khan, who rose to be a 
commander of 5,000 and died in 1619; Mirza DArAb 
entitled Darab Mian, also a distinguished commander 
who was made governor of Bengal by Shah Djahan 
during his rebellion, fell into the hands of Mahabat 
Khan and was executed in 1625-6; Mirza RahmSn-dad 
(d. 1619); and Mirza Amr Allah who died young. 

Mirza c Abd al-Rahlm was a distinguished scholar 
and poet, and was proficient in Arabic, Persian, 
Turk! and Hindi. Under the pseudonym Rahim he 
composed poetry in all four languages. He is especi¬ 
ally famous for his Hindi poetry which is saturated 
with the emotions of bhakti. He was a great patron 
of arts and letters, and the Mahathir-i Rakimi 
contains a long list of poets who enjoyed his 
patronage. His munificence and generosity were 
proverbial and anecdotes of his liberality are 
numerous. Though frequently accused of treachery 
and corruption, he possessed a better grasp of the 
problems of the Deccan than any other Mugjial 
general. 

In his religious views he was professedly a Sunni. 
Though religious leaders like §haykh Ahmad Sarhindl 
and shaykh c Abd al-Hafck Dihlawl counted him 
among the orthodox, his religious outlook remained 
mystical and liberal. The belief that he was suspected 
of practising takiyya and of secretly following 
Shi c ite tenets is not supported by contemporary 
evidence. 
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(Nurul Hasan) 

C ABD AL- RAHMAN, the name of the Marwanid 
prince who restored the Umayyad dynasty in al- 
Andalus, and of four of his successors. 

1. c Abd al-RaijmAn I, called al-Dd%&il t ‘the Im¬ 
migrant', was the son of Mu c awiya b. Hi^Am [q.v.]. 
When his relatives were being hunted down by the 
c Abbasids, c Abd al-Ragman, still a youth—he was 
bom in 113/731 —contrived to escape secretly to 
Palestine, whence, accompanied by his freedman 
Badr, he made his way first to Egypt, and then to 
Ifrijdya. At RayrawAn, the hostile attitude of the 
governor, c Abd al-Rahman b. Habib, drove him 
to seek refuge in the Maghrib. He stayed for some 
time in the region of TAhart; subsequently he sought 
hospitality first from the Berber tribe of the 
MiknAsa, and then from the Nafza tribe, pn the 
Moroccan shore of the Mediterranean, taking ad- 
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vantage of his family connections—his mother 
having been a captive woman from that very tribe. 
But the Berbers did not look with favour on the 
political schemes of the young Syrian 6migr6, who 
with the help of his mawla , decided to try his luck 
in Spain. 

<Abd al-Rahm 5 n b. Mu‘awiya managed most 
cleverly, and with keen political sense, to turn to 
account the bitter rivalries which at that time 
grouped the Arab Kaysite party and Yamanite party 
in the Iberian peninsula in opposed camps. We 
succeeded similarly in enlisting the support of the 
numerous Umayyad clients who had come to Spain 
with Baldj b. Bishr [q.v.], and who formed there a 
local cadre of Syrian dxunds dominating a large part 
of the south of Andalusia. The ground having been 
well prepared by Badr, c Abd al-Rahman entered 
the peninsula: he disembarked at Almufiecar (al- 
Munakkab) on i Rabl c I 138/14 August 755, and 
at once put forward his claim to the sovereign power. 
The governor of al-Andalus, Yusuf b. c Abd al- 
Rahman al-Fihri, soon had to take up arms against 
him. c Abd al-Rahman, whose forces were continually 
increasing, made his entry into Seville in Shawwal 
138/March 756, defeated Yusuf al-Fihri in the 
outskirts of Cordova on the 10 Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja following 
(15 May), and entered the capital, where he was 
proclaimed amir of al-Andalus. 

The founder of the Umayyad amirate of Cordova 
was to reign for more than thirty-three years. He 
spent the greater part of them in consolidating his 
position in the capital itself. The news of his success 
spread in the East, and soon a stream of dependents 
or supporters of the Umayyads was flowing into 
Spain to help with the restoration in the West of 
the dynasty that in the East had fallen from power. 
It was not long before the amir of Cordova was 
forced to confront a multitude of political problems. 
He had first of all to subdue finally the former wait 
Yusuf al-Fihri, who had collected round him a 
certain number of malcontents and tried to retake 
Cordova; but he was defeated in 141/758 and in the 
next year was killed near Toledo. Meanwhile, just 
as in the time of the former governors, embers of 
revolt were smouldering in almost every part of the 
new kingdom; unrest was stirred up not only by 
the neo-Muslim Spaniards and by the Berbers of the 
mountainous regions, but also by the mutual hostility 
of the Arab clans. ‘Abd al-Rahman I thus had to 
stamp out rebellion at many different point: for 
example, in 146/763, the rising of the Arab chief 
al- c Ala 5 b. Mughith al-Djudhaml, and, in 152/769, 
that of the Berber Shafcya in the Santaver district 
(Shantabariyya), now the province of Cuenca. 
Later, a certain number of the Arab chiefs on the 
eastern side of the Peninsula formed a coalition, and 
asked for help from Charlemagne. The latter himself 
crossed the Pyrenees at the head of a Frankish army 
and laid siege to Saragossa in 162/778; but a 
sudden recall to the Rhineland compelled him to 
raise the siege. On the way back his army was 
attacked in the narrow valley of Roncesvalley by 
bands of Basques (Bashkunish) and was decimated 
(episode of Roland, Duke of Brittany). c Abd al- 
Rahman in his turn laid siege to Saragossa, and 
gained possession of it for a time. But he was forced 
to give up the idea of recapturing other towns that 
had fallen into the hands of the Christians. Thus 
it was that Gerona (Djarunda) came under Frankish 
control in 169/785. 

Three years later, on 25 Rabl c II 172/30 September 
788, € Abd al-Rahman I died at Cordova before 


reaching his sixtieth year. The State of Cordova was 
doubtless still very insecure; but at least he had 
provided it with an administrative and military 
organisation similar, on a lesser scale, to that of the 
former caliphate of Damascus, and which was to 
last as long as the Marwanids of al-Andalus remained 
faithful to the ‘Syrian tradition’. In any case, the 
success of the ‘Immigrant’ made a deep impression 
in the East, and the c Abbasid caliph Abu Dja < far 
al-Man?ur gave him the name ?akr Kuraysk, ‘Hawk 
of Kuraysh’, as a tribute to his courage and his 
spirit of enterprise. 
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2. c Abd al-Rahman II b. al-Hakam b. Hisham b. 
c Abd al-Rahman b. Mu € awiya, great-grandson of 
the above, succeeded his father al-Hakam I on 
25 Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja 206/21 May 822. He was born 
at Toledo in 176/792 and was chosen as heir presump¬ 
tive by his father. The recent discovery of that 
part of the Muktabis of Ibn Hayyan which deals 
with the reigns of al-Hakam I and c Abd al-Rahman 
II has made it possible for the present writer to 
offer a rather different picture of the latter sovereign 
and of the kingdom of al-Andalus during his period 
from that which Dozy based on the documentation 
available in his time. It now appears that the reign 
of c Abd al-Rahman II, which covered a third of a 
century, was much more prosperous and brilliant 
than was thought hitherto; in the history of Anda¬ 
lusian civilisation it represented a decisive turning- 
point, when for the first time there penetrated to 
Cordova manners and a way of life directly borrowed 
from Baghdad and from the ‘Abbasid civilisation 
which firmly set their stamp on the aristocracy 
( khdssa ) of Muslim Spain, and led to a continuous 
ebbing of the Syro-Umayyad tradition in the 
Marwanid kingdom. 

At the beginning of the reign of c Abd al-Rahman II 
some disturbances, which came about as a reaction 
against the iron rule with which al-Hakam 1 had 
governed al-Andalus, were easily put down; grad¬ 
ually the Levante territories (Shark al-Andalus) were 
brought completely under the crown, and a new 
town, Murcia was founded in 216/831 to replace 
the former chief town, Elio. A revolt on a considerable 
scale broke out at Toledo; it was finally put down, 
and the town taken by storm in 222/837. At the 
same time the ruler of Cordova took up afresh the 
struggle against the Christians along the frontiers 
of al-Andalus, and nearly every year personally led 
or sent summer expeditions [sdHfa) against the 
Asturio-Leonese kingdom. He also had to deal with 
the revolt of the Berber Mahmud b. c Abd al-Djabbar 
in the region of Merida and with the minor 
aggressive outbursts of the muwallad Banu Kas! 
family [ q.v .] of Aragon, while at the same time 
waging war, at regular intervals, against the Basque 
kingdom of Pamplona and the Hispanic Marches 
(now Catalonia), which then formed part of the 
empire of the Franks (lfrandj; q.v.). 

Two important political events also took place 
during the reign of c Abd al-Rahman II. The first, 
following upon a recrudescence of nationalist propa¬ 
ganda, was the tenacious revolt of the Mozarab 
Christians [ q.v.'] of Toledo and Cordova, fomented 
by certain fanatics. Arabic historiography makes 
no mention of this revolt, and information about it. 
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can only be obtained from a few contemporary Latin 
sources. Not without reluctance, the government 
of Cordova had to deal severely with a large number 
of Mozarabs, priests and lay persons, men and 
women, who were guilty of having reviled the 
religion of the Prophet. At this time there was a 
disturbing outbreak of voluntary martyrdom, which 
was brought to an end by a Council held at Cordova 
and presided over by the Metropolitan of Seville 
( mafran ) in 238/862. Seven years later the priest 
Eulogus, who had been the leading spirit of this 
movement and was. trying to reanimate it, was 
arrested and beheaded, by the orders of amir 
Muhammad I. 

Far more serious was the raid of the Norsemen, 
in 230/844, on Muslim Spain. The flotillas of Norsemen 
(Urdumaniyyun), usually called Madjus [q.v.] by the 
Chroniclers, first made their appearance at Lisbon, 
then came up the Guadalquivir from its mouth and 
sacked Seville and all the surrounding country. The 
counter-stroke was not delayed, and after a bloody 
battle Seville was recaptured from the pirates at 
the end of $afar 230/14 November 844. To meet 
this unexpected menace and to forestall any new 
attack the navy was reinforced. 

c Abd al- Ragman II instituted friendly relations 
with three little independent kingdoms of western 
Barbary: the Rustumid kingdom of Tahart, the 
Salihid kingdom of Nakur. and the Midrarid kingdom 
of Sidjilmassa, but made no advances to the Aghla- 
bids of Ifrifciya, who were partisans of the c Abba- 
sids and had just conquered Sicily. From his reign 
too dates the opening of diplomatic relations 
between Cordova and Byzantium. An embassy from 
the emperor Theophilus arrived in Spain in 225/840 
to demand the restitution of Crete, which had been 
occupied by the Andalusian adventurer Abu Hafs 
'Umar al-Balluti [q.v.]. The reply was in the negative, 
but a Cordovan deputation, of which the poet al- 
Ghazal [q.v.] was a member, went to Constantinople 
at this time. 

'Abd al-Rahman II was to become particularly 
renowned as an organiser and builder, and as a 
patron of letters and the arts. He reorganised the 
administration of his kingdom on the lines of the 
'Abbasid system, ordered the construction at 
Cordova of several works of public utility, and on 
two occasions undertook the extension of the great 
mosque in his capital, in 218/833 and 234/848. His 
court soon became most brilliant, from the time 
when the musician and singer Ziryab [q.v.], who 
came to Cordova in 207/822, won acceptance at 
Cordova for the refined usages of the Baghdad 
civilisation. Several poets won fame in the entourage 
of the amir of Cordova: for example, al- c Abbas ibn 
Fimas [q.v.], al-Ghazal, mentioned above, and 
Ibrahim ibn Sulayman al-Shaml. During his reign 
the Malikite school of Cordova developed greatly, 
and several fakihs acquired a reputation in juridical 
science, in particular the Berber Yahya [q.v .J ah 
LaythI, whose dictates c Abd al-Rahman II followed in 
his choice of fca<lls. The end of the amir’s life was 
darkened by palace intrigues, instigated by his 
fata Nasr and by his concubine Tarub. He died at 
Cordova on 3 Rabl c II 238/22 September 852, after 
a reign that, taken as a whole, can be called glorious, 
and which should henceforward be assigned the 
position which it deserves in the history of Umayyad 
Spain. 

Bibliography : E. L^vi-Provengal, Hist. Esp. 

mus., I, 193-278 (sources and bibliography ibid., 

193, n. 1). 


3. ‘Abd al-RahmAn III b. Mufc. b. c Abd All Ah, 
the greatest of the Hispano-Umayyad rulers and 
first caliph of al-Andalus. 

The successor of the amir c Abd Allah was only 
twenty-three at the time of his accession; in spite 
of his youth he had been chosen by his grandfather 
as heir presumptive because of his high qualities. 
The choice was fully justified. Indeed, no reign in 
the annals of Hispanic Islam was more brilliant or 
more glorious. Its great length—a whole half century, 
from 300/912 to 350/961—ensured for the policies of 
c Abd al-RahmAn III the benefits of an unusual 
degree of continuity, and made it possible for him 
to subdue one after another all the centres of 
disaffection in al-Andalus. 

The reign of c Abd al-RahmAn III can be divided 
into two principal periods: first a period of internal 
pacification, the result of which was the achievement 
of political unity in the kingdom of Cordova, a 
unity which had been gravely threatened in the 
reign of amir c Abd Allah [$.v.]; then a longer period, 
mainly distinguished by activity in external policy: 
an offensive against Christian Spain, and a struggle 
with the Fatimid empire for influence in North 
Africa. 

As soon as he came to the throne, c Abd al-RahmAn 
III mustered all his resources to put an end to the 
revolt in southern Andalusia, and to neutralise once 
and for all the aggressive power of the principal 
instigator of this revolt, c Umar b. Haf§un fa.v.J. 
Until 305/917 he unceasingly harassed the Andalusian 
rebels and attacked the Arab aristocrats of Seville, 
Carmona, and Elvira, who were forced to submit. 
After the death of Ibn Haf§un, his sons quickly gave 
up the struggle. Their head-quarters at Bobastro 
[<7.v.] were taken by storm in 315/928. Five years 
later the last centre of resistance, Toledo, fell in its 
turn. 

At the same time the ruler of Cordova took care 
not to allow himself to be outflanked by sporadic 
outbursts of aggression by his Christian neighbours. 
He stopped the advance of the king of Asturio-Leon, 
Ordofio III, in 308/920, and seized a series of strong¬ 
holds along the strategic line of the Duero, Osma, 
San Esteban de Gormaz, and Clunia, particularly 
after his victory at Juncaria (Valdejunquera). Four 
years later the victorious operations known as the 
Pamplona campaign put him in a position to sack 
the Basque capital, the seat of Sancho Garces I, 
and to secure his land frontiers for several years. 
But he was to find a powerful opponent in the new 
king of Leon, Ramiro II, who, shortly after his 
accession, took the offensive against Islam and, 
after a series of encounters in which he was beaten, 
succeeded in inflicting on the ruler of Cordova, in 
327 / 939 > the very serious defeat at the “moat” of 
Simancas (sometimes wrongly called the battle of 
Alhandega). 

Ten years had already passed since c Abd al- 
Rahman III, after the taking of Bobastro, and as 
a retort to the designs of the Fatimids on his realm, 
had adopted the exalted title amir al-mu'minin , and 
the honorific appellation al-Na§ir li-DIn All Ah. 
He was now to pursue in North Africa a policy of 
attraction and to combat, particularly in Morocco, 
the influence of the new masters of Ifrifciya. In 
order to secure from bases of operations on African 
soil, he occupied certain presidios, Ceuta in particular, 
which was taken in 319/931* On this battle of 
influences, which was to continue until’the end 
of the tenth century, see the art. umayyads of 
SPAIN. 
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After the Simancas disaster, c Abd al-Rahman III 
quickly succeeded in restoring the situation, especially 
as his enemy Ramiro II died in 339/951 and his 
sons Ordofto III and Sancho quarreled over the 
succession. Al*Na$ir took full advantage of the civil 
wars which at that time steeped the kingsdoms of 
Leon and Pamplona in blood (for fuller details see 
the art. Umayyads). 

c Abd al-Rahman III died at Cordova on 22 
Ramadan 350/15 October 961, at the height of his 
fame and power. During the latter part of his reign 
he had lived in the style of a veritable potentate, 
and had transferred his residence to his royal 
establishment of Madinat al-Zahra* [q.v.], at the 
gates of Cordova, which he made into a town by 
itself. Of the kingdom of al-Andalus, which under 
his predecessors had ever been an object of contention 
shaken by civil war, the rivalries of the Arab clans, 
and the clash of ethnic groups in opposition to each 
other, he had contrived to make a pacified, pros¬ 
perous, and immensely rich State. From that time 
Cordova was a Muslim metropolis, a rival to 
I£ayrawan and to the great cities of the East. It far 
surpassed the other capitals of Western Europe, and 
enjoyed in the Mediterranean world a reputation 
and a prestige comparable to that of Constantinople. 

Bibliography : E. L6vi-Proven$al, Hist. Esp. 
mus., II, 1-164 (Arab, sources and bibl., ibid., 1, 
note 1). 

4. c Abd al-Ra^imAn IV b. Muh. b. c Abd al-Malik 
b. c Abd al-RafcmSn, grandson of c Abd al-RahmSn 
al-N§$ir, Umayyad caliph of al-Andalus, who took 
at the beginning of his short reign the honorific 
title of al-Murta(Ja. This personage, who, at the 
time of the fitna of Cordova, had retired to Valencia, 
was proclaimed at the end of 408/1018, after the 
assassination of C A 1 I b. Hammud [q.v.] by a number of 
supporters collected together by the lord of Almeria, 
the Sclavonian fold KhavrSn. Al-Murta<Ja, before 
trying to retake Cordova and to instal himself there, 
laid siege to Granada, where the $inhadja of Zawl b. 
Zlri [g.v.] were in command, and suffered a serious 
defeat. Betrayed, and abandoned by his own men, 
he took refuge at Guadix (Wadi Ash), where he was 
before long assassinated. 

Bibliography : E. L6vi-Proven$al, Hist. Esp. 
mus., II, 328-30. 

5. c Abd al-Ra^mAn V b. Hisham b. c Abd al- 
Djabbar, one of the last Umayyad caliphs of al- 
Andalus, was proclaimed on the 16 Ramadan 414/ 

2 December 1023 at Cordova, and took the honorific 
title of al-Musta$hir bi’llah. He had barely attained 
his majority, and showed remarkable literary gifts. 
He surrounded himself with counsellors chosen from 
among the aristocracy of the capital, men such as 
the great writer ‘All b. Hazm, but was able to 
remain in power for only forty-seven days. The 
Cordovan mob deposed him in the course of a riot, 
and replaced him by Muhammad III al-Mustakfl, 
on 3 Dhu ' 1 -^a‘da of the same year/17 January 1024. 
The first act of his successor was to put ‘Abd al- 
Rahman al-Musta?hir to death. 

Bibliography : E. L6vi-Proven$al, Hist. Esp. 
mus. II, 334-5. (E. L6vi-Proven$al) 

<ABD b. Muhammad b« ABl 

'Amir, nicknamed Sanchuelo (Shandjwilo), the 1 
“little Sancho” (as he was by his mother a grandson j 
of Sancho Garc6s II Abarca, Basque king of Pamp¬ 
lona), son of the famous” majordomo” al-Mansur 
[tf.i/.] b. Abl c Amir. He suceeded his elder brother 
c Abd al-Malik al-Mu?affar on his death, 16 

$afar 399/20 Oct. 1008, with the consent of the titular 


caliph, the Umayyad Hi§ham II al-Mu 5 ayyad bi’ll&h. 

Indifferently gifted, vain, debauched, c Abd al- 
Rahman Sanchuelo, from the moment that he 
assumed power in Cordova, made one mistake after 
the other and alienated public opinion. He started 
by obtaining from Hisham II his designation as 
presumtive heir of the crown. The text of the 
document of investiture, dated Rabl c I 399/Nov. 
1008, has been preserved. The designation was very 
badly received by the people of Cordova, who were 
already exasperated by the pro-Berber feelings of 
the ‘Amirid hadiib. While ‘Abd al-Rah man mis- 
guidedly decided to go, in the middle of winter, 
on an expedition against the kingdom of Leon, an 
opposition party was formed in Cordova. They 
elevated to the throne the Umayyad Muhammad 
b. Hisham b. c Abd al-Djabbar, whose first care 
was to order the sack of the residence of the ‘Amirids, 
al-Madlna al-Zahira [4.0.]. The reaction of ‘Abd 
al-Rahm&n to this news was half-hearted. He turned 
back in the direction of Cordova, but during his 
return journey he was abandoned by his troops and 
arrested, not far from the capital, by emissaries of 
the Umayyad pretender, who put him to death, 
3 Radjab 399/3 March 1009. 

[See also ‘amirids and Umayyads of Spain]. 

Bibliography: E. L6vi-Proven$al, Hist. Esp. 
mus., ii, 291-304. E. L£vi-Proven$al) 

‘ABD al-RAIJMAN b. c ALl [see ibn al-dayba‘]. 
C ABD al-RAJJMAn b. c AWF, originally called 
c Abd ‘Amr or ‘Abd al-Ka^a, the most prominent 
early Muslim convert from B. Zuhra of Ijturaysh. 
He took part in the Hidjra to Abyssinia and in that 
to Medina, and fought at Badr and the other main 
battles. He commanded a force of 700 men sent by 
Muhammad in Shaman 6/December 627 to Dumat 
al-Djandal; the Christian chief, al-A$bagh (or al- 
A$ya c ) al-Kalbl, became a Muslim and made a 
treaty, and c Abd al-RahmSn married his daughter 
Tumadir (but cf. Caetani, Annali, i, 700). By his 
shrewdness and skill as a merchant he made an 
enormous fortune. Politically he was a friend of 
Abu Bakr and later of c A*i§ha. On c Umar’s death, 
as one of the Shura or council of six who had to 
choose the new caliph, he played a leading part in 
the appointment of ‘Uthman. He died about 31/652 
aged 75. According to Tradition he was one of the 
ten whom Muhammad had assured of Paradise. 

Bibliography: Ibn Sa‘d, iii/i, 87-97; Tabari, 
index; Ibn al-Athir, Usd al-Ghaba. iii, 313-7; Ibn 
Hadjar, I$aba, ii, 997-1001; A. Sprenger, Das 
Leben und die Lehre des Mohammad , i, 428-30. 

(M. Th. Houtsma —W. Montgomery Watt) 
C ABD al-RAIJMAN b. HISHAM. ‘Alawid 
[tf.v.] sultan of Morocco, bom in 1204/1789-90. 
Proclaimed in Fez, 15 Rabi c i 1238/30 Nov. 1822, 
he succeeded his uncle Mawl&y Sulayman [$.v.] who 
had appointed him as his heir. Recognized without 
great difficulties, the new sovereign had nevertheless 
to repress during his reign several revolts of the 
tribes. Among these were the revolts of Zemmur, 
in 1240/1824-5, in 1259/1843, in 1269/1852 and in 
1274-5/1857-8, the revolt of Banu Zarwal in 1241/ 
1825, that of Shidy&ma in 1243/1827-8, that of ‘Amir 
and Za c «Pir in 1265/1849 and that of Banu Mus& in 
1269/1853. The two most serious revolts were, 
however, that of Shrarda in 1244/1828 and that of 
the geysh of Wadaya in 1247-8/1831-2. The sultan 
besieged Faz al-Diadid. where the rebels had fortified 
themselves, and after taking the city, dismissed 
them and scattered them near Marrakush, at Rabat 
and at al- c Ara > ish (Larache). 
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The relations of Mawlay c Abd al-Ragman with 
the European nations were marked by a series of 
failures that made him abandon his earlier plans of 
aggression and expansion. The blockade of Tangier 
by the English in 1828 and the bombardment of 
al- c Ara > ish (Larache), Arzila and Ti^tawln under¬ 
taken by the Austrians in 1829 as reprisals for the 
seizure of merchant ships, made an end to an 
attempted reconstruction of a corsair navy, while 
the military successes of France in Algeria forced 
the sultan to renounce all intervention in the territory 
of the late regency. He tried in 1830-2 to extend 
his influence to the East of his empire by appointing 
khalifas in Tlemcen, Miliana and Medea, but had 
to recall, or disavow, them, because of their troubles 
and the protest of the French government. From 
1832 to 1834 he lent c Abd al-Kadir, leader of the 
holy war, his moral and material support and 
allowed himself to be involved in a conflict with 
France when his ally took refuge in Morocco in 
order to continue the struggle. The reverses which 
he suffered: battle of Isly (14 August 1844), bombard¬ 
ment of Tangier and Mogador (6 and 15 August), 
obliged c Abd al-Rahman to outlaw the Amir (treaty 
of Tangier, 26 Oct. 1844). In 1847 he decided to 
expel him from the country, thus compelling him 
to give himself up to the French. Several incidents, 
due to the fanaticism of his subjects, such as the 
murder of the Spanish consular agent Darmon 
(1843), that of the Frenchman Paul Rey (1855) and 
pillage of the brig “Courraud Rose” (1851), embar¬ 
rassed his relations with the foreign powers, but 
generally he gave in before threats or force (bom¬ 
bardment of Sal6, 1851). 

During his reign, Portugal (1823), England (1824, 
1827), Sardinia (1825), Spain (1825), France (1825, 
1844), Austria (1830), the kingdom of Naples (1834), 
the United States of America (1836), Sweden and 
Danemark (1844), renewed, or completed, their 
commercial treaties with Morocco. 

A pious ruler and a good administrator, Mawlay 
c Abd al-Rahman had many monuments built or 
restored: in Fez (Mosque of Mawlay Idris), Meknes, 
Sal6 (minaret of the Great Mosque, fortifications), 
Tangier (harbour), Safi, Mazagan.Marriikush (mosque 
of Bu Hassan, Kannariyya, al-Wusta, and the plan¬ 
tation of the Agdal), etc. He died in Meknes, 29 
Muharram 1276/28 August 1859. 

Bibliography : al-Na$irf al-Salawi, al-Istik$a y , 
Cairo 1312, iv, 172-210, trad. E. Fumey, AM , 
1907, 105-209; Ibn Zaydan, Ta’rikh Miknas, 
Rabat 1933, i, 205-231, iv, 81-359; Freiherr von 
Augustin, Marokko , Pest 1845; L. Godard, De¬ 
scription et histoire du Maroc, Paris i860, ii, 585-629; 
J. Caill6, I* dernier exploit des corsaires du Bou 
Regreg , Hesp., 1950, 429-37; Les relations de la 
France et du Maroc sous la deuxibne rdpublique, 
Actes du congris historique de centenaire de la 
revolution de 1848, 397-408; La France et le Maroc 
en 1849, Hesp., 1946, 123-55; Au lendemain de 
la bataille de I'Isly, Hesp., 1948, 383-401; Charles 
Jagerschmidt, charge d'affaires de France au Maroc 
(1820-1894), Paris 1952; Ph. de Coss6-Brissac, Les 
rapports de la France et du Maroc pendant la 
conquite de V Algetic (1830-1847), Paris 1931. 

(Ph. de Cossfe Brissac) 
C ABD al-RA^MAN b. b. al-WalId 

al-MakhzOm!. the only surviving son of the famous 
Arab general. At the age of eighteen he commanded 
a squadron at the battle of the Yarmuk. Mu'Swiya 
subsequently appointed him governor of Him? and 
he commanded several of the later Syrian expeditions 


into Anatolia. During the civil war, after successfully 
opposing an c Iraki expedition into the Djazlra, he 
joined Mu'awiya at Siffln and was made standard- 
bearer. According to the received tradition, Mu'awiya, 
fearing that c Abd al-Rahman might be a rival of 
Yazld for the succession to the Caliphate, had him 
poisoned in 46/666 by his Christian physician Ibn 
Uthal, who was himself killed shortly afterwards by 
one of his victim’s relatives. H. Lammens (see Bibl.) 
has disputed the reliability of this tradition (trans¬ 
mitted from 'Iraki sources) and ascribed its origin 
to incidents connected with an outbreak of anti- 
Christian violence at 

Bibliography: Baladhuri, Ansdb, in G. Levi 
della Vida, II Califfo Mu'&wiya /, Rome 1938, 
nos. 269, 281; Tabari, i, 2093, 2913; ii, 82-3; 
Ya'kubl, ii, 265; Dlnawari 164, 183, 197; Na$r 
ibn Muzahim, Wak c at §iffin , Cairo 1365, index; 
Aghani, xv, 13; Tahdhib Ja y rikh Ibn *Asdkir , 
v, Damascus 1333, 80; H. Lammens, Etudes 
sur le rtgne de Mo'dwia I*, Paris 1908, 3-15, 
218 f. (H. A. R. Gibb) 

'ABD al-RAJJMAN b. MARWAN b. YCnus, 
called Ibn al-DiillIKI (“son of the Galician”), famous 
chief of insurgents in the West of al-Andalus 
in the second half of the 3rd/9th century. He belonged 
to a family of neo-Muslims (niuwalladun), originating 
from the North of Portugal and established in 
Merida. Although his father had been governor of 
this town on behalf of the sovereigns of Cordova, 
'Abd al-Rahman revolted against the Umayyad 
Amir Muhammad I in 254/868. The Amir besieged 
him and forced him, after the capitulation of the 
city, to reside in Cordova. He remained in the 
capital until 261/875, when he returned to the region 
of Merida and threw off his allegiance to the Umay- 
yads. He fortified himself in the castle of Alange 
(Ui?n al-Hanash), but was again forced to surrender 
by the Amir Muhammad I, who assigned to him 
as residence Badajoz. It was not long before Ibn 
al-Djilllkl again raised the standard of revolt, 
supported by the muwallad lord of Porto (Burtukal), 
Sa'dun al-Surunbakl, and by Alfonso III, king of 
Asturias and Leon. The insurgents laid an ambush 
for the loyalist general Hashim b. 'Abd al-'AzIz, in 
the region of the Serra de Estrella, captured him 
and delivered him into the hand of the Christian 
king, who released him only against a high ransom. 
Fearing, justly, a violent reaction from the govern¬ 
ment in Cordova, Ibn al-Djilllkl took refuge with 
Alfonso III. After staying for eight years in 
Christian territory, he returned in 271/884 to Badajoz 
and reached a tacit agreement with Cordova. This 
allowed him to rule over a veritable principality 
extending over the valley of the Guadiana and 
the south of what is now Portugal. Under the 
reigns of the Amirs al-Mundljir and e Abd Allah, 
c Abd al-Rakmin practically had a free hand and 
ruled over his territory as an independent prince, 
until his death in 276/889. He was succeeded by hi9 
son Marwan who only survived him by two months, 
and after him by a grandson 'Abd Allah b. Muham¬ 
mad b. c Abd al-Rahman, who died in 311/923 and 
was followed by a son, 'Abd al-Rahman. This 
great-grandson of Ibn al-Djilllkl was finally com¬ 
pelled to submit to 'Abd al-Rahman III in 318/930. 

Bibliography : Ibn I£ayyan, Muktabis, chron¬ 
icle of the reign of the Emir Muk» I; F. Coders, 
Los Benimerudn en Merida y Badajoz , Estud : os 
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C ABD al RAIJMAN b. MUHAMMAD b. al- 
Ash € ath [see ibn al-ash c ath 1 . 

c ABD al-RAJ^MAN b. RUSTUM [see rustu- 
MIDS]. 

C ABD al-RAJJMAN b. SAMURA b. UabIb 
b. c Abd Shams b. ‘Abd ManAf b. Ku§ayy, Arab 
general. The name c Abd al-Rahman was given 
him by Muhammad on his conversion in place of 
his former name c Abd al-Ka'ba. His first command 
was in Sidjist 3 n in succession to al-Rabi* b. Ziyad 
in the latter years of the caliphate of ‘Uthmin, 
when he conquered Zarandj and Zamln-i Da war 
and made a treaty with the ruler of Kirmin. He 
withdrew after the death of ‘Uthman; according 
to Chinese sources, PSroz, the son of Yazdigird III, 
then attempted to establish himself in Sidjistan 
(Chavannes, Documents sur les Tou-kiue occideniaux , 
275, 279). c Abd al-RahmSn b. Samura was, along 
with c Abd Allah b. c Amir, one of the envoys of 
Mu c &wiya to al-Hasan b. ‘All [q.v,], Ibn ‘Amir, 
reappointed governor of Basra and the East, des¬ 
patched ‘Abd al-Rabm&n and ‘Abd Allah b. Khazim 
in 42/662 to restore Arab rule in eastern Khurasan 
and Si<|iistan. In 43/663 ‘Abd al-Rahman reoccupied 
Sidjistan and captured Kabul after a siege of several 
months. He then led an expedition to al-Ru khkh adi 
(Arachosia) and Zabulistan (region of Ghazna), and 
again attacked and captured Kabul, which had 
rebelled, probably in 45/665. Mu‘awiya subsequently 
made him directly subordinate to the Caliph, but 
shortly after the appointment of Ziyad as governor 
of Ba$ra he was replaced. He brought back with 
him a body of captives from Kabul, who built a 
mosque for him in his ka$r at Basra in the architec¬ 
tural style of Kabul. He died in 50/670 in Basra, where 
his descendants formed a powerful and influential 
clan during the next century. 

Bibliography : BalAdhuri, Futuh, 360, 394, 
396, 397; Ibn Sa‘d, vii, 2, xoo-x; Tabari, i, 2831; 
ii, 3; iii, 22; Ya‘fcubl, Buldan, 280, 281-2, 296 
(tr. Wiet, 89-91, 117); Ta?rikh-i Sistdn, Tihrin 
1314, 82-9 (legendary expansion); Caetani, Annaliy 
vii, 278; Chronographia, 313-549 passim; J. 
Marquart, Eranshahr, Berlin 1901, 37, 199, 255; 
idem, in FestschriftE duard Sachau , Berlin 1915, 
267-70. (H. A. R. Gibb) 

C ABD al-RA^MAN b. ‘Abd al-Kadir al-FAsI, 
Moroccan scholar, b. at Fez 1040/1631, d. in 
the same town 1096/1685. He was the pupil of his 
father, c Abd al-J<adir b. ‘All [q.v.] and of numerous 
other masters. He became a famous polygraph, 
celebrated by all his biographers for the breadth and 
the variety of his knowledge. He is said to have 
compiled more than 170 works on Malikite fikh, 
medicine, astronomy and history. But it is especially 
as a lawyer that he is an authority, and his main 
works are his great collection on the “customs” 
of Fez, al-'Amal al-Fasi , and a commentary on 
al-Shifa 3 by the famous kd^i ‘Iy& 4 , entitled M if tab 
al-Shifd y . He is also the author of a long didactic 
poem in radio*, al-Uknum fi Mabddi > al- c Ulum. 

Bibliography: E. L£vi-Provencal, Hist. Chorfa 
266-9 (with references); Brockelmann, ii, 612, 
S ii, 694. (E. L6vi-Proven9 - al) 

C ABD al-RA^IMAN b. HabIb b. AbI ‘Ubayda 
(or ‘Abda) al-FIHRI, great-grandson of the famous 
tdbi* ‘Ufcba b. Nafi‘, independent governor of 
Ifrlfeiya at the end of the Umayyad caliphate. His 
father, IJablb, had sent expeditions against the Sus, 
Morocco and Sicily, in which c Abd al-Rahm&n, 
still a youth, took an active part. He was one of the 
survivors of the bloody defeat inflicted by the 


Berbers upon the regular Arab troops in 123/741, 
in which his father and the governor, Kulthum b. 
‘Iya<l> lost their lives. He crossed over to Spain, but 
fearing for his life, returned in 127/745 to Ifrifciya, 
where he revolted against the actual governor, 
Ijtan?ala b. §afwAn al-Kalbl, who two years later 
saw no other choice but to yield the power to him. 
c Abd al-Rahman, on becoming master of al- 
Kayraw&n, had to suppress several rebellions and 
undertook several large expeditions, notably against 
Sicily and Sardinia, in 135/752. His seizure of power 
was the less contested as it coincided with the fall 
of the Umayyad caliphate of Syria. It seems that 
at the beginning he acknowledged the ‘Abbasid 
allegiance, but shortly afterwards repudiated it, on 
the receipt of an insulting message from the caliph 
al-Man§ur. No doubt at al-Mansur’s instigation, two 
of the brothers of ‘Abd al-Rahman decided upon 
his ruin; he was assassinated by one of them, Ilyas b. 
Habib, who took possession of al-Kayrawan 137/755). 
Uablb, son of ‘Abd al-Rahman, with the help of 
another uncle of his, ‘Imran b. Uablb, governor of 
Tunis, soon afterwards attacked the usurper and, 
in turn, made himself master of Ifrifciya. 

Another ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Uabib al-Fihrl, 
a contemporary of the preceding, who was called, to 
distinguish him from the former, by the surname 
of al-Sikdabi, was a propagandist of the ‘Abbasids in 
Spain. Pursued by the Umayyad amir c Abd al- 
Rahman I, he was assassinated near Valencia in 

162/778-9. 

Bibliography : Ibn ‘Idharl, Baydn, i, 56, 
60 ff., 67 f., transl. Fagnan, 62 ff., 73 ff.; Uumaydl, 
Diazwat al-Muktabis (Tandp), Cairo 1953, no. 
594; Dabbi, no. 1006; Ibn al-Athlr, v, 235 ff., 
transl. Fagnan ( Annales du Maghrib et de VEs- 
pagne ), 74-81; NuwayrI, History of Africa (Gaspar 
Remiro), Granada 1919, 38-40; Ibn Khaldun, 
< Ibar, i, 218 f.; G. Marais, Berbirie musulmane, 
45; L6vi-Provencal, Hist. Esp. mus., i, 47, 97, 
121-2. (E. L£vi-Provencal) 

C ABD al-RAIJMAN b. ‘Abd Allah al- 
GH AFIKI. governor of al-Andalus. He 
succeeded Muhammad b.. c Abd Allah al-Ashdja ‘1 in 
this office at the end of fn or at the beginning of 
112/730, and retained it until his death in 114/732. 
‘Abd al-Rahman, who had already governed Spain 
provisionally for about two months in 102/721, was 
a tabi* reputed for his piety. He is chiefly famous 
for the incursion into Gaul that cost him his life. 
His expedition, which was carefully prepared, had 
for its object the basilica of St. Martin at Tours. He 
collected a numerous army, and from Pamplona 
marched through the pass of Roncesvalles on 
Bordeaux, which he devastated, Duke Eudes of 
Aquitania being powerless to oppose his advance. 
He then advanced towards the Loire, but was 
checked in his progress by the Duke of the Franks, 
Charles Martel, who engaged him about 20 km. to 
the north-east of Poitiers and inflicted on him a 
severe defeat. The battle is known as the “battle 
of Poitiers” in Frankish historiography, while the 
Arabs call it baldf al-shuhadd *, “causeway of the 
martyrs of the faith”. The Muslim survivors retreated 
in disorder towards Narbonne, leaving behind on 
the battlefield many dead, including ‘Abd al- 
Rabman. The date of this memorable encounter can 
be fixed at the end of Oct. 732/Rama^an 114. 

Bibliography: E. L6vi-Provenial, Hist . Esp. 
mus. t i, 40, 59-62. (E. L£vi-Proven£Al) 

C ABD al*RA^N(AN b# c Umar abu 

’l-Husayn, eminent astronomer, bom at Rayy 
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14 Mubarram 291/8 Dec. 903, died -13 Muharram 
376/25 May 986. In 337/948-9 he was in Isfahan, in 
attendance on the vizier Abu *l-Fa<Jl b. al- c AmId, in 
349/960-1 at the court of ‘A<Jud al-Dawla, no doubt 
in the same town. He was the court astronomer of 
this ruler, who boasted of three of his teachers: in 
grammar al-Faris!, in the knowledge of astronomical 
tables Ibn al-A‘lam, and in the knowledge of the 
constellations c Abd al-Rahman al-Sufl (Ibn al-Riftl; 
cf. also Yakut, Irshad, iii, 10). His best known work 
is a description of the fixed stars ( Suwar al-Kawdkib 
al-Thabita. quoted also by different titles), which he 
wrote about 355/965 and dedicated to ‘Atfud al- 
Dawla. The book described the constellations both 
according to the system of the astronomers (after 
Ptolemy) and the Arabic tradition of the anwa* 
Jcf. Naw’). The work was illustrated by drawings, 
which the author, according to his own declaration, 
preserved by al-Blrunl (see H. Suter, Beitrdge zur 
Geschichte der Mathematik bei den Griechen und 
Arabem, Erlangen 1922, 86), traced from a celestial 
globe. He also saw, however, as he says in his 
introduction, an illustrated work on the constellations 
by ‘Utarid b. Muhammad. The earliest extant MS, 
in the Bodleian Library, was copied and illustrated 
by the author’s son, in 400/1009-10. There are many 
other manuscripts, illustrated in the styles of the 
various epochs. (See J. Upton, Metropolitan Museum 
Studies, 1933, 189-99; K. Holter, Die Islamischen 
Miniaturhandschriften vor 1350, Zentralbl. /. Biblio- 
thekswesen , 1937, 2-5, cf. Ars Islamica, 1940, 10). 
The text and translation of the introduction was 
published by Caussin de Perceval, Notices et Extraits, 
xii, 236 ff.; a full translation by H.C. F.C.Schjellerup, 
Description des Moiles fixes par Abd al-Rahman 
al-Sufi, St. Petersburg 1874. The Arabic text was 
published, mainly after the Paris MS (being the 
copy of Ulugh Beg), in Hyderabad 1953, under the 
editorship of M. Nizamuddin. His other extant 
works are a handbook of astronomy and astrology 
and a treatise on the use of the astrolabe. A silver 
globe made by al-Sufl for ‘Atfud al-Dawla was 
preserved in the library of the Fatimid palace in 
Cairo (Ibn al-Riftl, 440). —For an Urdiuza on the 
fixed stars, attributed to a son of his, cf. Brockel- 
mann, S i, 863; it was published at the end of the 
Hyderabad edition of the Suwar. 

Bibliography: Fihrist, 284; Ibn al-Riftl, 226; 

Blrunl, al-Athdr al-Bakiya (Sachau), 336, 358 (Engl. 

transl., 335, 358); M. Steinschneider, ZDMG, 1870, 

348-50; Suter, 62, cf. Nachtrdge, in Abh. zurGesch. 

d. math. Wissensch., 1902, 166; Hauber, Isl. 1918, 

48-54; Brockelmann, I, 253, S I, 398. 

(S. M. Stern) 

C ABD al-RABMAN KHAN (c. 1844*1901), 
Amir of Afghanistan, was the son of Af<lal 
Khan, the eldest surviving son of Dost Muhammad 
Khan, the founder of the Barakzay dynasty in • 
Afghanistan. In 1853 he proceeded to Afghan 
Turkistan where his father was serving as governor 
of Balkh. Despite his youth he took part in a series 
of operations which extended Ddst Muhammad’s 
power over Kataghan, Badakhshan, and Derw&z. 
Before his death in 1863 Dost Muhammad had 
nominated a younger son, Shir t AlI, as his successor 
to the exclusion of his two elder brothers, Aftfal 
Khan and A‘$am Khan. Shir ‘All’s succession was 
therefore the signal for five years of fratricidal 
warfare in which at the early age of nineteen ‘Abd 
al-Rahman became involved. After temporary 
successes his father, Aftfal Khan, was defeated and 
imprisoned, whereupon ‘Abd al-Rahman fled to 


Bukhara. In 1866, taking advantage of Shir ‘All’s 
absence at Kandahar, ‘Abd al-Ra^man, with the 
help of Rafik Kh an, a general who had deserted Shir 
‘All, seized Kabul. The defeat of Shfir ‘All’s forces 
at Saydabad led to the fall of Ghazni. Aftjlal Kh§n was 
now proclaimed Amir and coins were struck in his 
name. Sher ‘All was once more defeated at Kilat-i 
Ghilzay in 1867 and driven from Kandahar. In the 
same year Aft^al Khan died and ‘Abd al-Rabman, 
who had hoped to be accepted as Amir, found it 
expedient to support the claims of his uncle A‘zam 
Khan. Their combined forces were defeated by S]jlr 
‘All and his son Ya‘kub iChan at Zana-Kh&n, near 
Ghazni, as a result of which ‘Abd al-Rahman 
became a homeless wanderer, first in Wazlristan and 
later in Persia. From Mashhad he crossed the 
Rara-Kum desert to Khlwa and Samarkand. At 
Tashkent he was received by General Kaufmann, 
the Russian governor-general. His request for 
assistance against Shir ‘All was refused but he was 
granted an allowance and permitted to reside at 
Samarkand, where he remained for eleven years 
until the defeat of Shir ‘All by the British in the 
Second Afghan War of 1878-80. The flight and 
death of Shir ‘All, the failure of his successor Ya‘kub 
Khan to control his unruly tribesmen, and the 
assassination of Cavagnari the British Resident 
necessitated the removal of Ya‘kub Khan to India. 
This left the Afghan throne vacant. 

Because of Russian expansion towards the Oxus 
it was decided to build up a strong, friendly, and 
united Afghanistan to serve as a buffer state to the 
British dominions in India. In July 1880, ‘Abd 
al-Rahman Khan, the most powerful candidate in 
the field, was informed that the British were prepared 
to recognize him as Amir of Kabul, provided he 
acknowledged their right to control his foreign 
affairs. He was also assured that the British would 
aid him in repelling unprovoked aggression on his 
dominions. These terms were accepted by ‘Abd al- 
Rahman at the conference of Zimma, 31 July- 
1 August 1880 (Foreign Office 65, 1104: Papers 
printed for the use of the Cabinet). Three years 
later this promise was renewed by the Marquis of 
Ripon who bestowed on the Amir an annual subsidy 
of twelve lakhs of rupees to be devoted to the 
payment of his troops and the protection of his 
north-western frontiers. The British were now 
pledged to defend a buffer state of unknown limits. 
Hence the most important event in the reign of 
‘Abd al-Rabmdn was the delimitation and demar¬ 
cation where possible of the boundaries of Afghanistan 
By 1886, although the Pandjdih incident fa.v.] of the 
previous year had brought Britain and Russia to 
the verge of war, an Anglo-Russian Boundary 
Commission had demarcated the northern frontier 
of Afghanistan from Dhu’l-Fik&r to the meridian 
6f Dukci, within forty miles of the Oxus. The 
process of demarcation was completed in 1888. The 
final boundary dispute with Russia was settled by 
the Pamir Agreement of 1895 which defined the 
Afghan boundary between Lake Victoria and the 
Tagdumbash. 

Although pro-British in so far as Russian expansion 
was concerned, ‘Abd al-Rahman’s desire to annex 
the territories of the Pa{han tribes of the Indian 
frontier was not calculated to improve Anglo- 
Afghan relations. The tension was somewhat eased 
by the Durand Agreement of 1893 which delimited 
a boundary on the Indo-Afgh&n frontier across 
which neither the Amir nor the Government of 
India was to interfere in any way. Afgh&n intrigues 
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on the Indian side of this frontier still continued 
and were partly responsible for the Indian frontier 
conflagration of 1897. In fact, Afghan intrigues 
were the chief cause of unrest on the Indian frontier 
from 1890 onwards. 

The greatest service rendered by c Abd al-Rahman 
to his country was the suppression of internal 
rebellion. The powerful Ghilzay tribesmen were 
crushed in 1886; the rebellion of Ishak, son of 
Kh&n. was suppressed in 1888; and finally, 
afte* Severe fighting, the turbulent Hazaras of 
cental Afghanistan were forced to acknowledge his 
authority. In 1896 the territories of the non-Muslim 
tribe! 0 * Kafiristin to the west of Citral were 
ahndp^d and the Kafirs converted to Islam. c Abd 
al-Rahman Khan died in 1901 and was succeeded 
by his son IJablb Allah Khan. 

Bibliography: Parliamentary Papers, Central 
Asia , 1884-5; 1887; 1888; J. A. Gray, My Residence 
at the Court of the Ameer , 1895; S. Wheeler, The 
Ameer Abdur Rahman, 1895; Sultan Mahomed 
Khan, Life of Abdur Rahman, 2 vols. 1900, vol. i 
being a translation of c Abd al-Rahman’s auto¬ 
biography; C. C. Davies, The problem of the 
North-West Frontier, 1890-1908, 1932; W. K. 
Fraser-Tytler, Afghanistan , 1950; M. Longworth 
Dames, in El 1 , s.v. (C. Collin Davies) 

( ABD al-RA SH ID b. c Abd al-Ghafur al-Hu- 
sayn! al-Madan! al-TATTAW 1 , Persian lexico¬ 
grapher, bom in Tatta, but a Sayyid by descent; 
died after 1069/1658. His principal work is a Persian 
dictionary, usually called Farhang-i Rashidi, or 
Rashldl Fdtsl, the first critical dictionary, which 
Was compiled in 1064/1683-4 and published in 1875 
in the Bibliotheca Indica. Splieth revised the preface 
(Mukaddama ): Grammatical Persicae praecepta ac 
regulde (Halle 1846). c Abd al-Rashid dedicated an 
Arabic-Persian dictionary, Muntakhab al-Lughat, or 
RasfUdi < Arabl (1046/1636-7), to ShShdiahan (editions: 
Calcutta 1808, 1816, 1836; Lucknow 1835, 1869; 
Bombay 1279/1862). 

Bibliography : Blochmann, in JRAS Bengal, 
xxxvii, 20sqq.; Rieu, Cat. of Pers. MSS., 501, 
510; Pertsch, Vers. d. Pers. Handschr. Berlin, 
nos. 198-200. (M. Th. Houtsma) 

C ABD al-RA 3 CF b. c Al 1 al-DjAw! al-Fan$OrI 
al-SINKILI, religious teacher, b. c. 1620 at 
Singkel, north of Fan$ur (west coast of Sumatra), d. 
after 1693, and buried at the mouth of the Acheh river. 
He studied for nineteen years in Arabia, was initiated 
into the ShattSriyya (arika by Ahmad al-Kush^shl 
and his successor Ibrahim al-Kuranl, and returned 
about 1661 to Acheh, whence this (arifra was propa¬ 
gated by his pupils throughout Indonesia, especially 
in Java. Directions for “recitation” ( dhikr ), as 
practised by this order, form, the most important 
subject of his writings, the majority of which are 
in Malay, but a few in Arabic — some with a Malay 
rendering after each phrase. The subject is dealt 
with most fully in his c Umdat al-MufUddfln ild Suluk 
Maslak aX-Mufridln which has as introduction a 
summary of dogma on the same lines as al-SanOsI’s 
Umm al-Barahin. He took as a theoretical basis for 
his mysticism the doctrine of the seven grades and 
of man as the image of God, which he set out in 
such works as Kifdyat al-Muhtadfin, DakaHk al- 
tfurHf and Baydn TadialU. In this he remained 
within the bounds of orthodoxy; he rejected the 
extreme mysticism which flourished in Acheh at 
the beginning of the 17th century, but at the same 
time did not associate himself with the violent 
polemics of al-RSnlrl [q.v.]. *Abd al-RaMf moreover 


translated the Kurban into Malay with a concise 
commentary taken from various Arabic exegetical 
works (al-Tardiuman al-Mustafid ) and wrote a Malay 
handbook of Shafi c ite fikh which deals only with 
the mu c dmalat and is plainly intended as a supple¬ 
ment to al-Ranlri’s al-Sirdt al-Mustakim which 
contains only the Hbadat. His translations from 
the Arabic are so literal that they are unintelligible 
without a knowledge of that language, and moreover 
not without mistakes. It is not altogether certain 
whether he was the translator of al-MawdHz al- 
Badi c a, which is a translation into Malay of a popular 
Arabic collection of 32 hadith kudsi and eighteen 
other admonitions. There are some other works 
ascribed to him, such as the mystical eschatological 
Malay poem Shair ma c rifat, which are certainly not 
by his hand. After his death, as Teungku di-Kuala, 
c Abd al-Ra’uf enjoyed such veneration that he 
was even accorded the honour of having been the 
bearer of Islam to Acheh. 

Bibliography: C. Snouck Hurgronje, The 
Achehnese, ii, 14 ff.; D. A. Rinkes, Abdoerraoef van 
Singkel , 1909; P. Voorhoeve, in TBG, 1952, 87 ft. 
(edition of Baydn TadialU and another Malay 
treatise with a list of c Abd al-Ra’uf’s writings); 
cf. also BTLV, 1951, 368.—Works of c Abd al- 
Ra 5 uf: Mir^at al-fulldb (on fikh), the preface 
edited by S. Keyser in BTLV , 1863, 211 ff.; 
extracts ed. by A. Meursinge, in Handboek, 1844; 
Tardfuman al-Mustafid, Istanbul 1302 (2 vols.); 
al-MawaH? al-Badi c a in Diam c Diawdmi c al- 
Musannafat, Bulak, n.d.; 4th or 5th imp., Mecca 
1310. (P. Voorhoeve) 

C ABD al-RAZZAK Kamal al-d!n b. Abu 
'l-Ghana^m al-KASHAnI (or KAshanI or KashI or 
KAsAnI), celebrated $ufi author, died according to 
Hadjdjl Khalifa (ed. Fliigel, iv, 427), in 730/1329. 
Hadjdil Khalifa, however, confusing him with the 
historian of the same name, the author of the Matla c 
al-Sa c dain , says in another place (ii, 175) that he 
died in 887/1482 and, besides, gives his name 
as Kam 5 l al-Din Abu * 1 -Ghan 5 5 im c Abd al-Razz 51 $ 
b. Diamal al-DIn al-Kashi al-Samarkan<JI. Little 
is known of c Abd al-RazzSk’s life; according to 
Djiml ( Nafahat al-Uns, quoted by St. Guyard), 
he was a pupil of Nur al-DIn c Abd al-Samad and 
a contemporary of Rukn al-Dln c Ala J al-Dawla, 
with whom he carried on a somewhat acrimonious 
controversy, and who died in 736/1336. The 
immediate cause of this correspondence was a 
conversation which c Abd al-Razzak had with a 
certain amir Ikbal SIstanI, a pupil of c Ala 5 al- 
Dawla’s, on the road to Sultanlya on the vexed 
question of the orthodoxy of Ibn c Arabi. Diami 
then gives a long letter which c Abd al-Razzak 
wrote to < A\k y al-Dawla on this question, in which 
he says that he has just read C A 15 * al-Dawla’s 
book, the c Urwa . As this work was written in 721/ 
1321, the date 730/1329 given as that of his 
death must be assumed as the correct one. We 
have then to place c Abd al-Razz 5 k in the Diib 5 I 
province (Kashan) under the Ilkh&ns of Persia, and 
especially in the reign of Abu Sa^d (716—36/ 

1316—35). 

He was the author of a large number of works, 
several of which have been published. So far back 
as 1828, Tholuck used his Lafd y if al-lHam in Die 
speculative Trinitdtslehre des sp&teren Orients (13—22, 
28 et seq..) and translated some passages, but without 
knowledge of the author. In 1845 Sprenger published 
at Calcutta the first half of his Istilahat al-Sufiya, or 
Dictionary of the technical terms of the Sufies. An 
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analysis of the second part had been given by 
Hammer-Purgstall, in the Jahrbiicher der Literatur 
(lxxxii, 68 ff.). This book also was used by 
Tholuck, and cited under the author’s name 
(loc. cit. 7, 11, 18, 26, 73). It is of special interest 
because in the preface he states that it was written 
after he had finished his commentary on the 
Mandzil al-SdHrin of al-Harawi in order to explain 
the Sufi technical terms which occur but are 
inadequately explained in that work, and also in 
his commentary on the Fu$u$ al-IJikam of Ibn 
‘Arab! (Cairo 1309) and in his TcPwilat al~Kur*dn. 
According to HadjdjI Khalifa (ii, 175) the Ta>wildt 
of c Abd al-Razzafc extend to Sura xxxviii only, yet 
Berlin MS. no. 872 covers the entire Kur 5 an, but 
apparently in abstract. Risala fi’l-kada 5 wa'l-kadar, 
treatise on predestination and free will, first trans¬ 
lated into French, (JA, 1873; revised edition 1875), 
then the text published by St. Guyard (1879); 
it will be dealt with in detail below. The treatise 
seems to have excited attention, for HadjdjI Khalifa 
(iii, 429) gives three answers to it by Ibn Kam&l 
Pasha, Tashkupru-zade and Bali Khalifa §ufiyahwi. 
A commentary on the TaHya poem of Ibn al-Farid 
(Cairo 1310). His works as yet unpublished are: 
Risdlat al-Sarmadiyya, on the idea of an eternal 
Being; Risdlat al-Kumayliyya, on the traditional 
answer by ‘All to the question of Kumayl b. Ziyad 
fi’l-fyakika (comp, the Berlin MS. no. 3462; HadjdjI 
Khalifa iv, 38; JA 14, 83); a commentary on the 
Mawdki € al-Nudium of Ibn Arab! and Tadhkirat al- 
Sahibiya . HadjdjI Khalifa (v, 587) adds Misbak 
al-Hiddya. For MSS. reference will suffice to Brockel- 
mann, ii, 203, 204; S ii, 280-1; theGothacat.no. 
76, 2, and Palmer's Trinity College Cat. 116. 

It will already be tolerably clear what c Abd 
al-Razzafc’s interests and positions were. He was 
a Sufi of the school of Ibn c Arabi, the great the- 
osophist of the Western Arabic type, though with 
touches of independence, and he gave much labor 
to defence and exposition of his master. In the 
three great divisions of Muslim theologians, the 
upholders of tradition ( nakl ), of reason ( c akl), and 
of the unveiling of the mystic (kashf), he took his 
place with the third. It may be significant that his 
name never indicates to what legal school he adhered. 
Like many mystics, he may have regarded such 
matters as beneath notice, or he may, like Ibn 
c ArabI, have been a belated Zahirite in law, as he 
was evidently a Batinite in theology. The last is 
plain through the title itself of his exposition of the 
Rur 5 5 n, ta’wil, not tafsir ? and is shown in detail in 
his Itfildfidt and his treatise on kadar. In the last 
we have the normal combination of the Aristo¬ 
telian universe, the Neo-Platonic metaphysics and 
theology and the Kurfanic mythology of Muham¬ 
mad. These all appear, too, in Ibn ‘Arabl, but 
perhaps c Abd al-Razzak is more anxious to keep 
the last element prominent, and to proclaim thus 
his essential orthodoxy. Certainly, he strives to 
avoid the absolute merging of the individual, and 
the consequent fatalism of Ibn c Arabx and to lay a 
possible basis for individual responsibility, for free¬ 
dom and rewards and punishments hereafter. His 
method in this is as follows. In order to bring 
out clearly the forces leading to any event and 
the close interweaving of all causes and effects to 
make up the great organism of the universe, he 
begins with a description of the universe on the 

Sufi scheme. It is the Neo-Platonic chain. Above 

• 

is God, the One, the Alone; from him proceeds, 
by a dynamic emanation, the Universal Reason 


(al-^akl al-awwal ), called also the Primary or 
Universal Spirit ( al-ruh al-awwal ) and the Highest 
Knowledge ( al-Hlm aJ-aHa). This is a spiritual 
substance and the first of the properties which 
the divine essence implies. From it two other 
substances are produced, one spiritual (ruhaniyya) 
which is the substance of the world of the Uni¬ 
versal Reason, considered as apart from God and 
inhabited by particular intelligences, somewhat 
as fractions of the Universal Reason, which are 
the angels of revealed religion; the other is psy¬ 
chical, being the Universal Soul (nafs). Finally 
come the material elements with their natural 
forces and laws. In the Universal Reason are the 
types of all things, as universals, and this Reason, 
with its types, is known directly by God. God’s 
omnipotence ( kdhiriyya ) is manifested through these 
angels or Intelligences, and their world is there¬ 
fore called the World of Power ( c alam al-kudra). 
But they also, in their perfection, repair the im¬ 
perfections of other beings. Their world again, 
therefore, is called the World of Repairing ( < dlam 
al-djabarut). Some, however, take the other sense 
of the root djabar and render it, the World of 
Constraint, because they constrain other beings to¬ 
wards perfection. This world is also called the 
Mother of the Book (umtn ai-kitab; Kurfan, xiii, 
39, xliii, 4), from it comes all knowledge of divine 
mysteries, it is above all fetters of time and change. 
The world of the Universal Soul, on the other hand, 
called the World of Ruling ( c alam al-malakut), is a 
step nearer the particular, material world. The types 
which exist in the Universal Reason become in it 
general conceptions, and these are further specialized, 
determined, limited, brought near to what we know, 
by being engraved on the individual reasonable 
souls, which are the souls of the heavenly bodies, 
corresponding to the angelic Intelligences, the 
fractions of the Universal Reason. This world, 
from its likeness to the human imagination, is 
called the Imagination of the World ( khayal al- 
‘alam ) and the Nearer Heaven ( al-sama y al-dunya). 
From it issue all beings in order to appear in 
the World of Sense ( c alam al-shahdda), it moves 
and directs everything, measuring out matter and 
assigning causes. The heavenly bodies, then, have 
reasonable souls just like our own, these are the 
imaginative faculties of the particular reasonable 
souls, into which the Universal Soul divides. On 
their changes all change in this world belotf de¬ 
pends (comp. al-Ghazall’s scheme, in JAOS , 1899, 
116 ff.). 

Further, this constitution of the universe corres 
ponds to man’s body, macrocosm to microcosm. 
Just as the brain is the seat of man’s ruling spirit, 
so the Universal Spirit or Reason is seated in the 
throne ( c arsh) above the sphere of the fixed stars. 
The fourth heaven, the sphere of the sun, which 
vivifies all, is the seat of the Universal Soul, in 
man this is the heart, wherein is his particular, 
reasonable soul. So the fourth sphere is like the 
breast, and the sun like the physical heart. The 
individual soul of the sun corresponds to the animal 
spirit in the heart, which is the source of human life. 

Next, as to the place of predestination in this 
scheme, for that there are three words, ka^d*, 
kadar and Hnaya. Kadd y means the existence of 
the universal types of all things in the world of 
the Universal Reason. Kadar is the arrival in 
the world of the Universal Soul of the types of 
existing things, after being individualized in order 
to be adapted to matter, these are joined to their 
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causes, produced by them, and appear at their 
fixed times. < Inaya is, broadly, Providence and 
covers both of the above, just as they contain 
everything that is actual. It is the divine know¬ 
ledge, embracing everything as it is, universally 
and absolutely. It is not in any place, for God’s 
knowledge, in His essence, is nothing else than 
the presence of His essence before His essence, 
which is essentially one and goes with all the 
qualities which inhere in Him. Further, while 
the essence (jtakika.) of kada 3 is part of the Hndya 
of God, its entelechy ( karnal) is in the world of 
the Universal Reason. The Universal Soul is some¬ 
times called the Preserved Tablet ( al-lawft al- 
mafyfuz), for on it are preserved unalterable all the 
general conceptions which are on their way to the 
individual heavenly souls. 

It is the world, then, of kadar , of the Soul, which 
sets everything in motion. This is by the yearning 
of the reasonable souls of the heavenly bodies 
towards their spiritual source, the Universal Reason. 
They try to assimilate themselves to this, to uni¬ 
versalize themselves. Step by step, they mount up, 
and with each advance they receive a new outpouring 
from that source, drawing them on further. With 
each movement, there flows from them an influence 
upon matter according as it is adapted to receive 
it, and thus there is a series of changes in the 
material world, corresponding to those in the world 
of the Soul. These changes may be either absolute 
of creation and destruction, or, between those 
extremes, simply of condition. The duration of 
existence constitues the Kur’anic adial, and all these 
are fixed by kadar. 

Finally, this exegesis of Kur’an, lii, i—6 will 
show how c Abd al-Razzak applied Scripture. “By 
the Mount and by a Book Inscribed in a Parch¬ 
ment Outspread, and by the Frequented House, 
and by the Raised Roof, and by the Flowing 
Sea!” The Frequented House is the Spirit of the 
fourth sphere, that of the sun. Therefore Jesus, 
the Spirit of God, has been placed there, whose 
miracle is the raising of the dead. The Mount is 
the c arsh, the seat of the Universal Reason. The 
Book Inscribed is kada 3 , which is in that Reason: 
and the Parchment Outspread is the Reason itself. 
The Raised Roof is the nearest heaven, where are 
the individual celestial souls; it is mentioned im¬ 
mediately after the Frequented House, because from 
this heaven the forms descend on the earth, 
and from the Frequented House comes the breath 
of the Spirit, by the combination of which the 
creation of animated beings is achieved. The Flowing 
Sea is the sea of primary matter which spreads 
everywhere and is filled with forms. 

How, then, is such a scheme related to pre¬ 
destination and free will? It is highly complicated, 
consisting of* a remote first cause and an infinity 
of intermingling and crossing, nearer, secondary 
causes. It is possible to look at these last only, 
and so to assign absolute creative and deciding 
power to our own wills. Or to look only at the 
first cause and become fatalists. We must preserve 
the balance and hold by both. The complete cause 
of anything into which human will can enter must 
have as an element in it, among so many others, 
free will. It sets all the others in movement. Under 
this conception, though never clearly stated, is 
evidently implied that man has in him an element 
of the divine deciding power. If there is freedom 
in the divine nature, there must be also in its emana¬ 
tions. For Ibn c ArabI the oneness of the divine 


nature over against the creation had overcome 
everything. c Abd al-Razzak lays stress on the multi¬ 
tudinous interweaving causes of the world, its 
constantly developing processes, to show that in 
life, purpose and will there must be multiplicity. 
The divine is spread down through the sub-lunar 
things, it does not simply rule from above. Again, 
amongst the many causes working in the world and 
upon men are the restraints and influences of religion, 
the promises and threatenings of the prophets. These 
we should permit to have their effects upon us as 
parts of the whole scheme, the process of trai¬ 
ning under which we are. But, again, why should 
training be necessary? Why are there good and 
bad ? Here, again, is an implication, once pretty 
clearly expressed. Matter is of very differing na¬ 
ture, grosser and finer. It can receive only a 
corresponding soul, therefore souls also vary. 
Character and disposition is a combination of 
both, and it is for the soul to overcome its ma¬ 
terial body and itself rise. This evidently is the 
fundamental thought, but c Abd al-Razzak does 
not give much space to it. Rather, he uses the 
old theological catch. This must be the best pos¬ 
sible creation, otherwise God would have created 
a better. Further, if all things were equal, there 
could be neither order nor organization. This 
would also be hard on those less perfect things 
thus ruled out of existence. All things should 
have a chance; it is for them to use it. God knows 
their differences and will allow for them. The most 
and the greatest sins are from ignorance, and God 
will so treat them. In the life to come the same 
thing is to go on. Some will attain felicity, others, 
because they might have done better, must undergo 
purification by punishment, but that will not be 
eternal. Here, perhaps, c Abd al-Razzak is most 
unsatisfactory. He passes over into the normal 
Muslim conception although it is not at all clear 
that his system can permit individuality apart from 
matter. Freed souls, we should expect, would either 
return into the unity, or else be sent forth again 
to another material life. Like so many in Muslim 
theology and philosophy, this tractate was adapted 
to an audience, and was not perfectly ingenuous. 
Yet behind its caution of statement the real system 
is tolerably plain. It is nearer orthodoxy than that 
of Ibn c ArabI, but not as near as this eschatology 
would suggest. 

Bibliography : St. Guyard, in Journ . /Is., 

7th ser., i, 125 ff., which is the main source; 

Brockelmann, ii, 203—2 (treating him as two 

different persons), S ii, 280-1. 

(D. B. Macdonald) 

C ABD al RAZZA$ Kamal al-DIn b. Pjalal 
al-DIn IshAk al-SAMARKANDI, Persian his¬ 
torian, author of the well-known Ma(la c ‘i Sa c dayn 
wa-Madima*-i Bafirayn, born in Harat Sha c ban 
816/Nov. 1413, died there Djumada II 887/July- 
August 1482. His father was imam and kadi of the 
camp (ftadrat) of Shahrukh and read out books and 
expounded various problems { masaHl) to him 
(Mafia*, ii, 704, 870, cf. 706). He received the usual 
type of education, and one of his teachers was his 
elder brother c Abd al-I£ahhar. He also attended 
when his father read the two Sahifrs to Shams 
al-DIn Muh. al-Diazari (d. 833/1429) (ibid., ii, 631- 
1294) and received an idxaza. After the death of 
his father, he used to attend the court of Shahrukh 
with his elder brothers, but when in 841/1437-8 he 
dedicated his Shark on al-Risala al*Adudiyya to 
the king and presented it to him, he was taken into 
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service and allowed to attend the court regularly. 
Two years later, he was examined by the S ilama* 
at the court, and granted a salary and provisions 
{marsum wa-*olufa) {ibid., ii, 704, 731 f.). 

In Ramadan 845/Jan. 1441 *Abd al-Razzak was 
sent to India as ambassador and returned in 
Ramadan 848/Dec. 1444. (For his mission and the 
result obtained see Mafia*, ii, 783; T. W. Arnold, 
The Caliphate , Oxford 1924, 113). He was similarly 
sent to Gllan in 850/1446. He was ordered to make 
ready for a mission to Egypt in the same year, 
but due to the death of Shahrukh this was cancelled. 
In the period following the death of that king he 
served his successors Mirza c Abd al-Latlf, Mirza 
*Abd Allah and Mirza Abu*!-Kasim Babur, with some 
as $adr, with others as na y ib and khas?; see ibid., ii, 
1440. Under the last-named prince, who included 
him among his confidants, he enjoyed many favours 
{ibid., ii, 1119). In 856/1452 he was in Yazd with 
Mirza Babur, when the Mirza interviewed Sharaf 
al-Dln c Ali Yazdl, and in 856/1452 he was with the 
same prince when he besieged Samarkand, in which 
city c Abd al-Razzak had many friends and old 
acquaintances ( Matla *, ii, 1041, 1078). In 866/1462 
he was sent to Asfuzar for fixing taxes {buntSa 
bastan). Soon after, under Sult&n Abu Sa c Id, on 
3 Djumada I 867/24 Jan. 1463 the vizier Kh w adia 
Ruth al-Din Ja’us SimnanI appointed him shaykh 
(governor) of the khankdh of Shahrukh ( Matla *, ii, 
1270), which post he held till his death. 

The Mafia* describes,* with a brief mention of the 
birth (704/1304-5) and accession (716/1316-7) of the 
Ilkhan Abu Sa c Id, the events of the years 717- 
875/1317-1471, in chronological order. Up to the 
year 830/1426-7 use is principally made of the 
Zubdat al-Tawarikh of Hafi?-i Abru [tf.u.], which is 
at times quoted literally. The famous account of 
the embassy to China in 823-5/1420-2, is also taken 
from the Zubda. For the period from 830 to 875/ 
1426-71 'Abd al-Razzak’s work is one of the most 
important original sources of information. Cf. the 
takriz of c Abd al-Wasi* al-Ni?ami (for him see 
tfabib al-Siyar, iii, 3, 328) in Mafia*, ii, 1440, which 
refers to his indebtedness to Hafi?-i Abru for the 
earlier period and his impartial narrative relating 
to the period in which he himself lived. An edition 
of vol. ii was published piecemeal in the Oriental 
College Magazine, Lahore Nov. 1933 onwards, and 
later a separate edition was published in two parts 
(Lahore 1360/1941 and 1368/1949). Mss. of the 
work are to be found in nearly all the larger European 
collections but they are now rare in the East, The 
Pan jab University Library has an autograph copy 
of vol. ii, acquired recently. It was completed by 
the author on 17 Rabl c I, 875/13 Sept. 1470, the 
correction of the copy being completed by him on 
the 18 th Sha c ban 885/23rd Oct. 1480. E. Quatremfcre 
gives extracts from the work in the Notices et extraits , 
xiv, part 1; as also H. M. Elliot in his History of 
India, iv, 89-126, and others (for whom see Storey). 

From the Mafia* (ii, 190) we learn that *Abd al- 
Razzak also wrote a work on the history of HarSt 
and its districts {buldkat). In some places in the 
Mafia* (e.g. ii, 951, 1208) He also quotes his own 
poems. 

Bibliography: Storey, ii, 293-8; W. Barthold, 
Turkestan *, 56; Kh w andamlr. Bombay 1857, 

iii/3, 335. (W. Barthold-Mohammad Shafi) 

C ABD al-SALAM b. MASHlSH al-Hasan!. 
Practically nothing is known of this personage, who 
has become one of the “poles'* {kufb, [g.v.]) of popular 
mysticism in Morocco. The only fairly certain fact 


is that he died in 625/1227-8 by assassination in his 
hermitage on the Djabal al- c Alam, in the territory 
of the Banu c Arus, to the south-east of Tetuan. He 
is said to have fallen victim to a man of the region, 
Muhammad b. Abl Tawadjin al-KutSml, belonging 
to Ra§r KutSma, who had rebelled against the 
decaying Alraohad power and was attempting to 
pass himself off as a prophet, and who assassinated 
the saint because the latter's prestige was an 
obstacle to his ambitions. c Abd al-Salam was buried 
at the top of the mountain, at the foot of an 
oak, and seems to have been for a long time the 
object of a purely local cult; Ibn Khaldun does not 
mention him, nor for that matter the revolt of his 
murderer. 

Besides this account of his death, which seems 
to be reasonably probable although reported by 
much later authors, little more is known of the 
saint than his genealogy, which, through several 
ancestors with typically Berber names, attaches him 
to the house of the Prophet. He is said to have been 
born in the neighbourhood of the Djabal al- c Alam, 
into the tribe of the Banu c Arus, and to have gone 
“in pursuit of learning” to the East at the age of 
sixteen; then, on his return, to have followed at 
Bidjaya (Bougie) the instruction of the famous 
Andalusian mystic Abu Madyan [tf.u.], and to have 
come back finally to stay in his native country, 
where he lived an edifying life as an ascetic in his 
mountain hermitage. 

His teaching is scarcely better known, in spite 
of the elaborations which it acquired in Moroccan 
mysticism. “Perform the obligations of the Law and 
avoid sin”, he is said to have advised a disciple who 
had asked him for a rule of life, “keep your heart 
aloof from every temporal attachment, accept what 
God sends you, and put above all else the love of 
God” (Ibn c Ayad, K. al-Mafakhir, 106). It is related 
also that he had as a disciple Abu '1-Hasan <A1I 
al-Shadhill [q.v.], who came to him for his initiation 
into mysticism. 

Only from the 15th century, it seems, at the time 
when the marabout movement connected with al- 
Shadhill became active in Morocco, did the fame of 
c Abd al-Salam extend beyond the limits of his tribe 
into the whole northern part of Morocco. He was 
then regarded as the “pole” of the West, as c Abd 
al-Ridir al-GIlanl was regarded as the “pole” of the 
East. A pilgrimage was organized around his tomb 
in the three days following the mawlid nabawl. A 
colourful description of it, applying to the last 
years of the 19th century, will be found in Le 
Maroc inconnu of A. Mouli£ras. 
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Graulle, Dawhat al-Nddhir. AM, XIX, 296-8; 
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C ABD al-$AMAD b. c Abd AllAh al-PALIM- 
BAnI, i.e. of Palembang in Sumatra, was a pupil 
of MuJjammad al-Samman (d. 1190/1776), the 
founder of the Sammaniyya order (cf. Brockelmann, 
S II, 535 and Nachtr.). He is known chiefly as 
translator of al-Ghazali’s Lubab I fry a* 'Uliim al-Din 
into Malay, under the title of Sayr al-Salikin ila 
< Ibadat Rabb al- c Alatnin. It was begun in 1193 and 
finished at Ta 5 if in 1203. The translation is very 
free, shortened in some places, enlarged elsewhere 
by numerous additions, the sources of which are 
enumerated in book iii, bab 10. Here we find also 
an interesting list of §ufl literature recommended 
by the author to three stages of pupils in $ufism. 
Most of the works in this list are in Arabic, but 
some in Malay. It seems that c Abd al-Samad lived 
mostly in Arabia. One of his earlier writings, Zuhrat 
al-Murid fi Bayan Kalimat al-Tawhid, is a Malay 
treatise on mantik and usul al-din, based on notes 
which he took during a lecture given at Mecca by 
Ahmad al-Damanhur! (Brockelmann, II, 371) in 1178. 
His Hidayat al-Salikin fi Suluk Maslak al-Muttakin 
is a Malay adaptation of al-GhazalTs Biddyat al- 
Hidaya, finished at Mecca, 5 Muh. 1192. In Arabic 
he compiled a collection of awrad entitled c Urwat 
al-Wuthka wa-Silsilat ulVl-Ittika, a ratib , and a 
treatise entitled Na$i}tat al-Muslimin. This last work 
contains fervent admonitions to holy war against 
infidels. It inspired the author of the Achehnese 
poem Hikayat prang sabi, of which various redactions 
were circulated in Acheh during the war against 
the Dutch in the last quarter of the 19th and the 
beginning of the 20th century. 

Bibliography : Ph. S. van Ronkel, VBG 57, 
383, 400, 429; id., Suppl. Cat. Arab. Mss. Batavia, 
139, 216; R. O. Winstedt, A history of Malay 
literature (JMBRAS 17, III), 103; H. T. Damst6, 
Hikajat prang sabi, in BTLV 84, 545 ff.; for the 
Sammaniyya: C. Snouck Hurgronje, The Achehnese, 
ii, 216 ff. Two of c Abd al-$amad’s works have 
been frequently printed: Sayr al-Salikin, Mecca 
1306 (lith.), 1309 etc.; Hidayat al-Salikin, Mecca 
1287 (lith.), Bombay 1311, etc. On two works of 
dubious authorship see TBG 85, no. The tract 
Anis al-Muttakin by c Abd al-$amad b. Faklh 
Husayn b. Faklh Muhammad is not the work 
of an Indonesian author, though on the title-page 
of the lithographed edition the epithet al-Palimbanl 
is added to the author’s name; its attribution to 
a Zaydl author (Brockelmann, S II, 966) is 
equally false. (P. Voorhoeve) 

C ABD al-WADIDS (BanO ‘Abd al-Wad, or 
ZayyAnids, Banu ZayyAn), a Berber dynasty 
which, from the first half of the 7th/13th century 
to the middle of the ioth/i6th century had its 
capital at Tlemcen (Tilims&n, [tf.v.]) and extended 
its power, against frequent opposition, over the 
central Maghrib (from the frontiers of the present 
Morocco to the meridian of Bougie). 

According to the concepts recorded by Ibn 
Khaldun, the Banu *Abd al-W5d were ZanSta “of 
the second race”. Like the Banu Marin, B. TujJjln, 
B. Rashid and B. Mzab, they belonged to the 
great Zanata family of the Banu Wasln. Living as 
nomads, like their neighbours and relatives, the B. 
Marin and B. Tudjln, they once occupied a more 
extensive territory, reaching to the vicinity of the 
Awras. In consequence of the Hilall invasion 
(5th/nth century) these Zanata nomads, driven 
eastwards, were forced to abandon their territory 
to the Arab nomads and to emigrate to the high 
plateaux of what is now the province of Oran. The 


conquest of the country by the Almohads, at the 
beginning of the 6th/12th century, made the fortune 
of the Banu c Abd al-Wad. They proved themselves 
loyal and useful allies of the caliphs of Marrakush, 
especially at the time when the terrible ravages of 
the Almoravid Banu Ghaniya brought destruction 
upon Ifrlkiya and the central Maghrib (581-600/ 
1185-1203). The assistance which they gave to the 
Almohad forces earned its reward. Tlemcen, success¬ 
fully defended, profited by the ruin of the neigh¬ 
bouring centres and by the emigrations that were 
depopulating them. In 633/1235 the chief of the Banu 
c Abd al-Wad, Yaghmurasan (or better: Yagham- 
r§san) b. Zayyan, inherited from his brother the 
command over all the branches of the family. This 
dignity, ratified by the consent of the tribes, was 
confirmed by a diploma of investiture issued by 
the Almohad caliph al-Rashid. 

Yaghmurasan, the shaykh of an imposing nomad 
group, who used to lead his tribesmen and their 
flocks periodically from the desert to the plains of 
the province of Oran and who could speak only 
the Berber dialect of the Zanata, became the seden¬ 
tary sovereign of a powerful state. He had moreover 
the qualities of a founder of empire: energy, the 
ability needed to hold his associates together around 
him, political insight, a taste for grandeur and the 
generous gesture. During a reign that lasted not 
less than 48 years (633-81/1236-83), he already 
encountered the dangers that never ceased to 
menace the kingdom of Tlemcen. These arose on 
the one hand from the legacy of the clan’s former 
life and the rivalries that set Berber against Berber, 
and on the other hand from the consequences of 
the new situation in which the c Abd al-Wadids 
found themselves. True to his duty as a vassal, he 
•supported the last Almohad caliphs against the 
Marlnids, who had become the masters of Fez. The 
fall of the Almohads in 646/1248 left him face to face 
with the Marlnids. Between the Marlnids and the 
c Abd al-Wadids there was a long tradition of con¬ 
flict ; it was singularly widened by the establishment 
of the two kindred kingdons, neighbours and all 
the more ardently rivals. 

These are the main themes which dictated the 
course of the external history of the c Abd al-W&dids. 
Yaghmurasan foresaw their development and on 
his death-bed, so the story goes, he traced for his 
son c Uthm5n the conduct he should adopt with 
regard to the other powers: a strictly defensive 
attitude as against Marlnid Maghrib; attempts at 
expansion at the expense of the Haf$id kingdom 
of Tunis, as occasion should offer. In addition to 
this political testament, his successors could derive 
lessons from the activities of Yaghmurasan himself: 
his firmness in the face of the Zanata, his relatives 
in the central Maghrib, namely Maghrawa and Banu 
Tudjln; in Spain, the triple alliance which he con¬ 
cluded with the sultan of Granada and the Christian 
king of Castille, in order to thwart the action of 
the Marlnids, their common enemy, both in North 
Africa and in the Peninsula. 

The struggle of Fez against Tlemcen, the attack 
on the c Abd al-WSdid kingdom—the first objective 
of their expansion in North Africa—by their western 
neighbours, the Marlnids, is the principal motif of 
this history and could serve to mark its stages. 
The first noteworthy episode was, under c U|hmSn, 
the son of Yaghmuriisan, the long siege of Tlemcen 
by the Marlnid sultan Abii Ya^ilb al-Man5fir, who 
isolated it during eight years (698-706/1298-1306) 
by a rigorous blockade and began to build the 
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encampment-town of al-Mansura (see abO zayyAn I). 
This time, TIemcen did not fall. After expanding 
eastwards under Abfi IJammu I [q.v.] t the *Abd 
al-W&dids were again attacked by the Marinid Abu 
'1-Hasan (see abO tAshufIn I), and on 30 Ramadan 
737/2 May 1337 TIemcen was taken by storm. After 
ten years of Moroccan domination, TIemcen was 
delivered from the foreign yoke in 749/1348 by the 
two brothers Abu Sa c Id and Abu Thabit, but 
in 753/1352 was again conquered by the Marinid 
Abu c Inan, and was not regained by the ‘Abd al- 
Wadids until 760/1359. 

These two Moroccan interregnums caused a break 
in the history of the c Abd al-WSdids which was to 
show itself in all fields of action. Under Abu 
Hammfi II (760-91/1359-89 [g.v.]), the kingdom 
regained a relative freedom of movement, but at¬ 
tempts at expansion in the direction of the Haf$id 


kingdom were frustrated (the expedition of 767/1366 
against Bougie ended in disaster) and Marinid in¬ 
vasion remained as a periodical threat. The struggle 
with the Marinids had also taken on a new char¬ 
acter, for various reasons: firstly, because of the role 
played by the Ma 4 kil Arabs of Tfifilalt and the valley 
of the Muluya (WAdi Malwiyya), who supported 
TIemcen against Fez; secondly, through the policy 
of the Marinids, whose aim was less to annex 
TIemcen than to support an c Abd al-Wadid pretender 
and so to reduces the kingdom to a vassal state; 
thirdly, owing to the incapacity of the sultans of 
TIemcen to defend their capital, and its temporary 
abandonment by the sovereign to seek refuge with 
his nomad allies. 

This is, in its main lines, the history of the c Abd 
al-Wadids during the second half of the 8th/i4th 
century. For the further hundred and fifty years 
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Abu Yatiya Yaghamrasan b. Zayyan 
(633-81/1236-83) 

Abu Sa c !d c Ugiman I b. Yaghamrasan 
(681-703/1282-1303) 

Abu ZayyAn I Muf>. b. c Uthman 
(703-7/1303-8) 

Abu Hammu I Mus5 b. c UthmSn 
707-18/1308-18) 

Abu Tashufin I c Abd al-Rabm&n b. Musa 

(718-37/1318-1337) 

First Marinid interregnum 

Abfi Sa c Id c Utiiman II b. c Abd al-Rahman b. 
Yahya b. Yaghamrasan—reigning togetherwith 
his brother Abu Thabit (749*53/1348-52) 

Second Marinid interregnum 

Abu IJammu II Musi b. Abi Ya c kub Yfisuf b. c Abd 
al-Ragman b. Yahya b. Yaghamrasan 

(760-91/1359-89) 

Abu Tashufin II c Abd al-Rahman b. Musa 
(791-6/1388-93) 

Abu Thabit II Yusuf b. *Abd al-Rahman 
(796/1393) 

Abu’l-Hadjdjadi Yusuf b. Musa (796-7/1393-4) 

Abu Zayyan II Muh. b. MQsS (797-802/1394-9) 

during which the dynasty continued to exist they 
never again became masters of their own fate. It 
is true that they had nothing more to fear from 
Morocco, where the weak Watt&ids had succeeded to 
the Marinids; but the hegemony passed to Tunis. 
The last two great PJaf?ids, Abu Faris (827/1424) 
and c U^2man (871/1466), harking back to the 
tradition of the first rulers of the dynasty, led 
victorious expeditions against TIemcen and imposed 
in their turn vassal sovereigns of their own choice 
on the c Abd al-Wadid kingdom. 

The incurable weakness of this kingdom, its 
internal quarrels and the cupidity of the foreigners 
made of the last phase of its history—i.e. the first 
half of the ioth/i6th century—an epoch of sub¬ 
mission and decadence. TIemcen passed successively 
under the suzerainty of the Spaniards (who had 
become masters of Oran in 915/1509)# then under 
that of the Turks of Algiers in 923/1517, again from 
the Spaniards to the Turks, finally under the 
suzerainty of the Sa'did sovereigns of Marrakush, 
from whom it was seized by the Turks in 957/1550. 


Abu Muh. c Abd Allah I b. Musa 
(802-4/1399-1401) 

Abu c Abd Allah Muh. 1 b. Musa (804-13/1401-11) 
c Abd al-Ra^man b. Muh. (813-4/1411) 

Sa c !d b. Musa (814/1411) 

Abu Malik c Abd al-Wafoid b. Musa 

(814-27/1411-23) 

Abu <Abd Allah Mul?. II b. c Abd al-Rahman 
(827-31/1423-7, 833-4/1429-30) 

Abu’l- C Abbas Ahmad b. Musa (834-66/1430-61) 

Abu c Abd Allah Muh. Ill al-Mutawakkil b. Muh. 

b. Yusuf (866-73/1461-68) 

Abu Tashufin III b. Muh- al-Mutawakkil (873/1468) 
Abu c Abd Allah Muh. IV al-Thabiti b. Muh- al- 
Mutawakkil (873-910/1468-1504) 

Abu c Abd Allah Muh. V al-Jhabitl b. Muh. IV 
(910-23/1504-17) 

Abu hammu III Musa b. Muh. Ill 
(923-34/1517-27) 

Abu Mul?. c Abd Allah II b. Muh. HI 

(934-47/1527-40) 

Abu <Abd Allah Muh. VI b. c Abd Allah 

(947/1540) 

Abu Zayyan III Ahmad b. c Abd Allah 
(947-50/1540-3, 95i-7/i544-5o) 
al-Iiasan b. c Abd Allah (957/155°) 

There can be no doubt that, compared with the 
kingdom of their Marinid kinsmen, that of the 
c Abd al-Wadids appears less rich in men, fertile land 
and cities, and in every respect less well furnished. 
Thus it was unable to undertake great military 
enterprises in North Africa or in Spain. Its geograph¬ 
ical position exposed it to the attacks of its 
covetous neighbours to the east and to the west. 
The place taken by the Arabs, notably by the 
great Hilfili tribes of the Banu c Amir and Suwayd, 
who had invaded the plains of the district of Oran, 
imposed upon it a ruinous collaboration with these 
nomads. The Arabs, providing troops that could 
easily be mobilized, and acting as collectors of 
taxes and repaid in this service, took part in the 
dynastic crises and always profited by them. The 
liberation from the Moroccan yoke was due to them. 
The greater part of the c Abd al-Wadid territory 
passed into their hands, in the form of i%td c s t 
beneficiary estates. 

In spite of these precarious conditions of existence, 
and in spite of their slighter resources* which did 
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not allow the rulers of Tlemcen to live a life as 
sumptuous, or to erect buildings as important, as 
those of the kings of Fez, the c Abd al-Wadids seem 
to have cut a figure as sovereigns earlier than the 
Marlnids. From the very reign of Yaghmur£san, 
the administrative personnel appears to be more 
complete and their duties to be better defined than 
among their western neighbours. At first, the 
sovereign recruited his viziers among the members 
of his own family. Under the fourth ruler, Abu 
IJammu I, who according to Ibn Khaldun (Berbbres, 
ii, 142; transl. iii, 384) transformed the kingdom 
from its patriarchal ways and imposed on it the 
etiquette of a real court, the vizierate was entrusted 
to Andalusians; and the same system continued 
under the fifth sultan. The Marlnid interregnum 
gave rise to a new system: the vizier, sometimes a 
relative of the prince, becomes, as at Fez, a comman¬ 
der of the army and a viceroy, who is tempted to 
a.: use the authority granted to him. In regard to 
the fradiib (great chamberlain), it is noteworthy 
that while in Fez this dignitary is often a familiar 
of the prince, of humble origin and an inglorious 
past, in Tlemcen he is chosen for his knowledge of 
law and his financial capacity. After the Marlnid 
interregnum, the title of fiddiib vanished almost 
completely. No less markedly than in the military 
and economic fields, the Moroccan occupation of the 
middle of the 8th/14th century represents a collapse 
in the development of the c Abd al-Wadid state. 

Bibliography: Ibn Khaldun. c Ibar vii, 72-149 
= Hist, des Berbires, ed. de Slane, ii, 109-224, 
transl. de Slane, iii, 340-495; Yahya b. Khaldun. 
Bughyat al-Ruwwad ft Dhikr al-Muluk min Bant 
c Abd al-Wad, ed. and transl. A. Bel {Hist, des Beni 
c Abd al-Wad), Algiers 1903-1913; Tanasi, Nazm 
al-Durr wa'l-'Ikyan ft Bayan Sharaf Bant Zayyan, 
partial transl. by J. J. L. Barg&s (Hist, des Beni 
Zeian, rots de Tlemcen), Paris 1852; Ibn Maryam, 
El-Bostan, Biographies des Saints et Savants de 
Tlemcen, ed. M. Ben Cheneb, Algiers 1908; 
transl. I. Provenzali, Algiers 1910; Leo Africanus, 
Description de VAfrique, ed. Ch. Schefer, iii, 
Paris 1898; c Abd al-B3sit b. Khalil, ed. and 
transl. R. Brunschvig ( Deux recits de voyage 
inedits en Afrique du Nord au XVbmR siicle), 
Paris 1936; J. J. L. Barg&s, Complement a VHist. 
des Beni Zeian, Paris 1887; idem, Tlemcen, 
ancienne capitale du royaume de ce nom, Paris 
1859; Brosselard, Inscriptions arabes de Tlemcen, 
RAfr ., 1859-62; idem, Memoire epigraphique et 
historique sur les tombeaux des Emirs Beni Zeiyan, 
JA, 1876; W. Mar<jais, Musie de Tlemcen (Musees 
de VAlgirie et de la Tunisie ), Paris 1906; G. Margais, 
Les Arabes en Berbirie, Paris 1913; idem, Le 
Makhzen des Beni c Abd al-Wad , Bull, de la sociite 
de geographie et d*archeologie d'Oran, 1940; W. and 
G. Mar^ais, Les monuments arabes de Tlemcen, 
Paris 1903; G. Mar^ais, Tlemcen (Les villes d'art 
ceUbres), Paris 1950; Zambaur, 77-8.—Owing to 
the close connection between the history of the 
c Abd al-Wadids and that of the neighbouring 
dynasties, the chroniclers of these dynasties (cf. 
the bibliographies under marinids and hafsids) 
have frequent references to the c Abd al-Wadids.— 
Cf. also tilimsAn. (G. Mar^ais) 

C ABD al-WAHHAB b. c Abd al-Rahman b. 
Rustum [see rustumids]. 

c ABD al-WAIJID b. c AlI al-TamIm! al-MAR- 
rAkushI, Abu Muhammad, Maghribi chron¬ 
icler from the beginning of the 13th century, b. 
Marrakush 7 RabI* II 581/8 July 1185. We have no 


information about his life except for a few auto¬ 
biographical data that allow us to some degree to 
piece together his career. He left, at an early age, 
his native town for Fez, where he made his studies, 
but returned several times to the Almohad capital 
before going to Spain, He stayed in Seville in 605/ 
1208-9 and stopped for two years in Cordova. After 
a short visit to Marrakush he established himself 
at Seville, whose Almohad governor took him into 
his service. At the end of 613/1217, he undertook 
a journey to the East, going to Ifrifeiya and then 
to Egypt. It seems that he remained in the East 
till the end of his life; according to his own testimony, 
he was in 617/1220 in Upper Egypt, three years 
later in Mecca. It was in 621/1224 that he compiled, 
probably in Baghdad, his al-Mu^Hib fi Talkhi? 
Akhbar al-Maghrib, published by R. Dozy (Leiden 
1847, 2nd ed. 1881) under the title The History of the 
Almohads (French transl. by E. Fagnan, Algiers 1893). 

The Mu'diib gives an often interesting precis of 
the history of the Muslim West up to the epoch of 
the Mu’minid dynasty. The author treats this 
dynasty at greater length, more often relying on his 
personal memories than on the official Almohad 
historiography. For the earlier period, he seems to 
have had at his disposition certain works of the 
Andalusian chronicler and traditionist al-IJumaydl. 
The value of the book of c Abd al-Wahid is enhanced 
by its rich material concerning literary history, espe¬ 
cially of the century of the muluk al-fawaHf in Spain. 

Bibliography. Pons Boigues, Ensayo biobiblio - 
grdfico, 413; Brockelmann, I, 392, S I, 555. 

(E. L£vi-Provencal) 

C ABD AL-WAtfID al-RASHId [see al-Muwa^- 
hidun]. 

C ABD al-WASI c BJABALl b. c Abd al-DjamP, 
Persian poet, one of the panegyrists of the 
Seldjufc sultan Sandjar. He came from the province 
of Ghardjistan, lived for some time in Harat, then 
went to Ghazna to enter the service of the sultan 
Bahram Shah, son of Mas c ud, of the Ghaznawid 
dynasty. Four years afterwards he took the occasion 
of sultan Sandjar’s coming to Ghazna—to assist 
Bahram Shah, his maternal cousin—to address to 
him a panegyric. During the last fourteen years of 
his life he lived at Sandjar’s court and is said to 
have died in 555/1160. He excelled in Arabic and 
Persian poetry according to c Awfi, who quotes, in 
this connection, two mulamma's. His diwan (MSS 
Bodleian, and Brit. Mus. Or. 3320) is mainly com¬ 
posed of kasidas, often very difficult. The edition, 
Lahore 1862, is in need of revision. 

Bibliography : Dawlat Shah. Tadhkirat al- 
Shu'ara 3 (Browne), 73-6; c Awfi, Lub&b (Browne), 
ii, 104-10; Ri<Ja Kull Khan. Madima c al-Fu$aha 5 , 
i, 185-92; J. Hammer-Purgstall, Gesch. d. schdnen 
Redekiinste Persiens, 101; H. Eth6, in Grundr. d . 
iran. Philol., ii, 261. (Cl. Huart-H. Mass£) 
ABDAL (A.; plur. of badal, “substitute”), one 
of the degrees in the $ufl hierarchical order of 
saints, who, unknown by the masses (ridial al- 
ghayb [cf. ghayb]), participate by means of their 
powerful influence in the preservation of the order 
of the universe. The different accounts in the sufi 
literature show no agreement as to the details of 
this hierarchy. There is also great difference of 
opinion as to the number of the abdal: 40, e.g. Ibn 
Hanbal, Musnad , i, 112, cf. v, 322; Hudiwlrl, 
Kashf al-Mahdiub (Zhukowsky), 269, (transl. 
Nicholson, 214), 300 (al-Makkl, Kut al-KulUb, ii, 79); 
7 (Ibn c ArabI, Futuhat , ii, 9). According to the 
most generally accepted opinion, the abdal take the 
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fifth place in the hierarchy of the saints which 
descends from the great Kufb [q.v.]. They are preceded 
after the Kutb by: 2) both assistants of the latter 
( al’imdman ); 3) the five “stakes*’ or “pillars'* 
(al-awtad [q.v.] or al- c umud; 4) the seven “incom¬ 
parables’' ( al-afrad ). After the abdal in the fifth 
degree come: 6) the seventy “pre-eminents** (al- 
nudjabd >); 7) the 300 “chiefs'* (al-nukabd' > ) ; 8) the 
“troops” 500 in number; 9) the “wise”, 

or the “isolated” (al-frukamd* or al-mufradun), of 
an unlimited number; 10) al-radfabiyyun. Each of 
these ten classes is located in a particular region 
and assigned a particular sphere of action. The 
vacancies which occur in each of the classes are 
filled by the promotion to that class of a member 
of the class immediately below it. The abdal (also 
called al-rukaba 5 , “the guardians”) have their 
residence in Syria. To their merit and intercession 
are due the necessary rains, victory over the enemy, 
and the averting of general calamities.—A single 
individual of the Abdal is called badal; badil t 
however, which grammatically corresponds to 
another plural [budala*), is the usual form in the 
singular. In Persian and in Turkish the plural 
abdal is often used as a singular. 

Bibliography : G. Fliigel, in ZDMG, xx, 
38-9 (where the older sources are indicated); 
Vollers, ibid,, xliii, ii4ff. (after Munawl); Hasan 
al- c AdawI, al-Nafahat al-Shadhaliyya, ii, 99 ff. 
(where is to be found the most frequently accepted 
division of the classes); A. von Kremer, Gesch. d. 
herrsch. Ideen , 172 ff.; Barges, Vie du cetebre mara¬ 
bout Cidi Abou-Midien , Paris 1884, Introduction; 
Blochet, Etudes sur Vesoterisme musulman, in JA , 
1902, i, 529 ff. II, 49 ff.; Concordance de la tradition 
musulmane , s.v.; L. Massignon, Passion d’al-Halladj, 
754; idem, Essai, 112 ff. (I. Goldziher*) 

In various orders of derwishes in the Ottoman 
Empire the name abdal , as well as budala 5 (plur. of 
badil) was used for the derwishes, e.g. among the 
Khalwatiyya. (cf. for instance Yusuf b. Ya c kub, 
Menakib-i Sherif we-Tarihat-name-yi Piran we- 
Meshayikh-i Tarikat-i C A liyye-yi Khalwetiyye, Istan¬ 
bul 1290/r873, 34, where it is expressly stated that 
Shaykh Sunbiil Sinan used to address his derwishes 
as abdal). When the esteem enjoyed by the derwlsh 
orders declined, the word abdal, and budala*, used 
as singulars assumed in Turkish a pejorative meaning: 
“fool”. The derivation of budala* from a Turkish 
word but , “plump body” (K. Lokotsch, Etymologisches 
Wdrterbuch der europdiscken Wbrter orientalischen Ur- 
sprungs, Heidelberg 1927, 28) is mistaken. Budala 5 
occurs, in the same acceptation, also in Bulgarian, 
Serbian and Rumanian. (H. J. Kissling) 

ABDAlI, the former name of the Afghan tribe 
now known as the Durrani; they belong to the 
Sarbani branch of the Afghans. According to their 
own tradition, they derived their name from Abdal 
(or Awdal) b. Tarin b. Sharkhabun b. Kays; Abdal 
was so called because he was in the service of an 
abdal or saint named Kh w adja Abu Ahmad of the 
Cishtiyya order. The Abdalis for long inhabited 
the province of Kandahar, but early in the reign 
of Shah c Abbas I, pressure from the Ghalzav tribe 
caused them to move to the province of Harat. 
Shah c Abbas made Sado, of the* Popalzay clan, 
head of the tribe, with the title Mir-i Afaghina. 
Though loyal to Shah c Abbas, they emulated the 
Ghalzays a century later and made themselves 
virtually independent. Nadir Shah [<7.1;.} later 
subdued the Abdalis, but treated them with leniency 
and enrolled many in his army. Amongst these 


Abdalis was Al>mad Khan, the second son of Muham¬ 
mad Zaman Khan Sadozay. The Abdalis served 
N&dir well, and he rewarded them by restoring 
them to ’ their former territory of Kandahar. On 
Nadir's assassination in 1747, Ahmad Khan had 
himself crowned in Kandahar. Either as the result 
of a dream or because of the influence of a fahiir 
named Sabar Shah, Ahmad Shah took the title of 
Durr-i Durrani (“The Pearl of Pearls”), and the 
tribe has since that time been known as the Durrani* 
The two principal clans were the Popalzay and the 
Barakzay; the present royal family of Afghanistan 
belongs to the latter. (For the history of the Durrani 
tribe see durrAni and Afghanistan}. 

Bibliography : M. Elphinstone, Caubul, London 
1842, ii, 95; c Abd al-Karim, Ta*rikh-i Abmad> 
Kanpur 1292/1875, 3-4; Muhammad Hayat 

Khan, Hayat-i Afghani (English trans. entitled 
Afghanistan , 57); Muhammad Mahdl KawkabI 
AstarabadI, Ta*rikh-i Nadiri, Bombay, 4-6; 
B. Dorn, History of the Afghans, ii, 42; L. Lockhart, 
Nadir Shah, London 1938, 3, 4, 16, 29, 31-4, 
52-4, 113-4, 120, 201; K. Fraser-Tytler, Afghanistan 
8, 62. (L. Lockhart) 

c ABDALl, plural c Abadil, c AbAdila and, in the 
Turfat al-A$hdb, c Abdiliyyun with i, is now most 
commonly used as a collective name for the 
inhabitants of Lahdj in S. Arabia. Ahmad 
Fa<Jl believes this usage to date from the time 
when Shavkh Fa<Jl b. c Ali b. Salab b. Sallam b. 
C A1I al-Sallami al- c Abdali, made Lahdj independent 
of the Zaydi Imam (1145/1732-3) and founded the 
dynasty by which it has since been ruled (see lahdj). 
According to the Turfat al-Ashab (7th/13th cent.) 
the original clan Of the c Abadil are descended from 
Khawlan b. c Amr b. Alhaf b. Kuda c a; al-Khazradii 
mentions them in southern Yaman ( Pearl Strings , 
v, 217) and Landberg concluded from local enquiries 
that they still lived in their former territories. In 
the time of Fadl b. C A1I at least, they belonged to 
the Yafi c i confederacy; the Al Sallam, his own 
branch, were represented at Khanfar, in Yafi c F 
territory, and at Mukha. Ahmad Fa<Jl states that 
the majority of the inhabitants of the state were 
then A§abih, descended through A$bah b. c Amr 
from liimyar al-A$ghar; they had been there in 
al-Hamdanl's time; the rest belonged to various 
Kahtan tribes, c Ady[alim, Djahafil, Yafi € , *Akarib, 
Haw&shib and c Amira. The capital of the state, al- 
Hawta, now has a very mixed population including 
representatives of many tribes of S. W. Arabia as 
well as people of African descent. (There is also a 
branch of the Banu Marwan called t Abadil, living 
on the Sa c udi side of the southern border of 'Asir; 
see Philby, Arabian Highlands ), 

Bibliography. Al-Malik al-Ashraf c Umar b. 
Yusuf, Turfat al-Ashab , Damascus 1369; F. M. 
Hunter and C. W. H. Sealy, An account of the 
Arab tribes in the vicinity of Aden\ C. Landberg, 
Etudes sur les dialectes de VArabie meridionale ; 
Ahmad Fadl b. c Ali Muhsin al- c Abdali, Hadiyyat 
al-Zamdn, Cairo 1351, giving copious quotations. 

(C. F. Beckingham) 

c ABDAN, according to the account of Ibn Rizam 
(see Fihrist, 187) and Akhu Muhsin (quoted in al- 
Nuwa vri’s chapter on the Karmatians and in an abbre¬ 
viated form in al-MakrizI, IttVaz al-Hunafa 5 (Bunz), 
103 ff.), also going back, no doubt, to lbn Rizam, was 
brother-in-law and lieutenant of HamdSn 
Karma t [q.v.], leader of the Karmatians [q.v.] of 
southern c lrak. When the Isma c ill headquarters in 
Salamiya changed their policy, c Abdan fell away 
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from their allegiance, but was killed, in 286/899, a t 
the instigation of Zikrawayh, the leader of the 
loyalists. The account of the evidently well informed 
Akhu Mufcsin—Ibn Rizam is confirmed by Ibn 
IJawkal (Kramers), 295. The party of c AbdSn 
survived in southern 'Irak for some years. It seems 
that Fa timid orthodoxy rehabilitated 'Abdan’s 
memory. He is mentioned by the author of the 
Dastur al-Munadfdiimln (M. J. de Goeje, Mdmoire 
sur les Carmathes , 204) as “one of the most famous 
helpers of the second hidden Imam’'. He was made 
into an author; his nephew, c Isa b. Musa, is said 
to have concocted books in the name of 'Abdan 
(Akhu Muhsin, in al-Nuwayrl, and al-MakrizI, 
130). At any rate, the Fihrist, 189, knows 
numerous books attributed to 'AbdSn. B. Lewis, 
The Origins of IsmdHlism, 68, states that several 
works by c Abdan are claimed to be in the possession 
of Syrian Isma'IlI circles; cf. also W. Iyanow, A 
Guide to Ismaili Literature , 31. [See also sarmatians]. 

(S. M. Stern) 

al- c ABDARI (i.e. descendant of c Abd al-Dar b. 
Rusayy, of the tribe of Ruraysh), Muhammad b. 
Muhammad b. 'AlI b. Ahmad b. Sa'ud Abu 
Muhammad, author of a book of travels 
bearing the title of al-Rifrla al-Maghribiyya. He was 
staying with the Haha, near Mogador, when he 
started on his journey on 25 Dhu 1-Ra c da 688/n Dec. 
1289. The dates of his birth and death are not 
known: all biographical data are lacking, although 
he was always held in esteem as the learned author 
of the Rihla. Ibn al-Radl (Diadhwat al-Iktibas, lith. 
Fez, 199; Durrat al-ffidial, i, 124) and al-Mafckari, 
Analectes, 789, 866) know of him only from his work. 
That he had sufl affinities is shown by his interest 
in the cult of saints; he himself tells that he received 
the $ufl khirka from the shaykh Abu Muhammad 
*Abd Allah b. Yusuf al-Andalusi in Tunis (MS. 
Algiers, fol. 154b). In politics he seems to have 
been a partisan of the Marinids as against the 
'Abd al-Wadids. It was due, probably, to this 
circumstance that he was unable, on his return, 
4o publish his book in Tlemcen. 

On his journey he received instruction from the 
following: Sharaf al-Dln al-Dimyafl (al-Dhahabl, 
Tadhkira , iv, 278), the famous traditionist Ibn 
Dalflk al- c Id (al-Suyutl, tfusn al-Muhddara t i, 143), 
Zayn al-DIn b. al-Munayyir (Ibn Farfcun, al~Dxbadx y 
205; Abmad Baba, Nayl y 191), ; Abd Allah b. Harun 
-al-Ja*! al-Rurfubl in Tunis, Abu Zayd c Abd al- 
Rafrman b. al-Asadl in Rayraw&n, Abu H-Rasan 
< AII b. Afcmad al-Karafi and others. His son Muham¬ 
mad (see ibn al-hAdjim) and Abu 5 l-Rasim b. 
Ri<Jwan are mentioned as his pupils. He writes 
approvingly of some, such as al-Dabbagh (author 
of Ma c alim al-Imdn), while others are treated with 
devastating criticism (e.g. Abu c Abd Allah b. c Abd 
al-Sayyid of Tripolis). 

The importance of his book does not lie in its 
geographical details. Though he thinks it proper 
to criticize—with scant justification—some state¬ 
ments of al-Bakri, he is not a geographer and his 
summary descriptions of various sights—where he 
usually follows other geographers—are of no great 
value. His rhetorical descriptions have no more 
than literary interest, putting him in the line of 
similar Rifrlas (e.g. that of al-BalawI, who travelled 
737-41/1336-40). Al-'Abdari’s main concern is with 
the state of Muslim scholarship and instruction. 
His notes are important contributions to the history 
of the scholars of the Maghrib. He shared the custo¬ 
mary passion for idfazas, and gives details of the 


authorities from whom he obtained, both for himself 
and his son, such certificates of study: Thus his 
Rihla turns into, a specimen of the rich literature 
about teachers and books ( barnamadx , fahrasa), 
from which we gain an insight into the range of 
works usually studied, classical, post-classical, and 
contemporary. In Rur 5 an-reading and grammar the 
late works of the Andalusians are preferred, in 
poetry most interest is shown in the famous post- 
classical product of North Africa. Among the longer 
poetical pieces quoted are al-Ka^ida al-Shakratisivva. 
by Abu Muhammad 'Abd Allah al-Kurashl (d. 466/ 
1073), in praise of the Prophet, and a takhmis of 
the Munfaridia. He quotes also some of his own 
poems; for instance one to his son, containing moral 
advice, another addressed to the Sultan Salafr al-DIn 
Yusuf b. Ayyub, praying him to deliver the lands 
of Islam from the Christian yoke. 

The influence of the Rihla (a MS of which was 
copied as late as 1883) can be traced in the geo¬ 
graphical and historical literature of the Maghrib 
from the 14th to the 18 th cent. For instance, Ibn 
Battuta’s description of the Pharos of Alexandria 
(i, 29-30) is derived from it; other travellers, e.g. 
al-BalawI, and also biographers like Ahmad Baba 
and Ibn al-Radl used it extensively. Finally, its moral 
purpose, to lay bare the material and spiritual short¬ 
comings of contemporary Ifrilpya and Middle Maghrib, 
makes the Rihla a document of considerable interest. 

Bibliography : Brockelmann, I, 634, S I, 883 
(add MSS Algiers 1017; Fez, Rarawiyyln 1297); 
Ahmad Baba, Nayl, marg. of Ibn Farfrun, Dxbadi , 
68; TA y iii, 379; B. Vincent, in J A, 1845, 404-8; 
M. Cherbonneau, in JA, 1854, 144-76; R. Dozy, 
Cat. Lugd. Bat. y iii, 137; M. Reinaud, Gdographie 
d'Aboulfdda, i, xxxvi; Motylinski,. in Bull. Soc. 
de Gdogr. d'Alger, 1900, 71-7; W. Wright, in 
Introd. of Ibn Djubayr, Rihla , 1907,16-7; E. Rossi, 
La Cron, di Ibn Galbun , 12; W. Hoenerbach, Das 
Nordafrikanische Itinerar des C A bdarx, Leipzig 1940. 

(Muh. Ben Cheneb-W. Hoenerbach) 
al-'ABDARI ABC c ABD ALLAH Muhammad 
b. Muhammad b. Muhammad b. al-jjadidj al-FasI 
[see IBN AL-HAQIQl]. 

ABDAST [see wupu > l. 

c ABDl, Ottoman historian. Among the 
Ottoman historians who bore the makhla? 'Abdl 
(cf. Babinger, 432 f.), the secretary ( katib) of Yusuf 
Agha, chief of the eunuchs, is worthy of mention. 
He was an eye-witness of the magnificent festivities 
organized in Adrianople in June and July 1675 
on the occasion of the circumcision of the crown- 
prince Mu§fafa, son of Muhammad (Mefcmed) IV, 
and of the marriage of the princess Khadidie with 
the second vizier Mustafa Pasha (cf. Hammer- 
Purgstall, vi, 307 ff. and 313 ff.), and in which his 
master took a prominent part. A different account 
is given in a more concise anonymous description of 
the same circumcision festival, mostly bearing the 
title Medxma c -i Sur-i HumayUn (MS Vienna, 1072, 
of which a part has been lost since Hammer- 
Purgstall’s time but of which the greater part is still 
preserved; Hammer’s translation, vi, 704, replaces 
the lost section; Hamburg, cod. or. 269 contains 
only the list of the presents). Also diverging from 
'AbdI’s account is that of an anonymous author 
in Paris, suppl. turc, 880, bound together with the 
translation of the jeune de langues fitienne Roboly. 
Of 'Abdi’s book there are MSS in Paris, suppl. turc 
501 (incomplete) and 1045 (the best MS), in the 
private collection of R. Tschudi, Basle, and in 
Istanbul, Millet Kiitubkhanesi. 277 (414). 
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Bibliography : Babinger, 217 f.; J. H. Mordt- 
raann, in Isl., 1925, 364. (Fr. Babinger) 

c ABDl EFENDI, Ottoman historian. The 
only information about his life is that he worked 
under the sultans Mahmud I and Mustafa III, i.e. 
about 1730-64. His history, called either simply 
C A bdi Ta’rikhi. or Ta?r\kh-i Sultan Mahmud Khan . 
deals mainly with the antecedents of Patrona 
Khalil's rebellion and with the revolution itself 
(1730-1) and is one of the main contemporary 
sources for this event. MSS are to be found in 
Istanbul, Es'ad Efendi, 2153 and Millet KiitubkhS- 
nesi 409. 

Bibliography : F. R. Unat, 1730 Patrona 
ihtilali hakkmda bir eser Abdi tarihi, Ankara 1943; 
Ostnanh Miiellefieri, iii, 106; Indnii Ansiklopedisi, 
i, 31; Ahmed Refik, Ldle dewri, Istanbul 1331, 
116, 125, 140; Ramiz Tedhkiresi , MS Millet 
Kiitubkhanesi 762, 185; Sefinet iii-Rii^as a 5 , 83 ff., 
90 ff.—For the MSS cf. Istanbul Kutuphaneleri 
Tarih-Coirafya Yazmalan Katalo&lan, I: Ttirkfe 
Tarih Yazmalarx , 2nd fasc., Istanbul 1944, 103 f. 

(Fr. Babinger) 

c abd1 pasha. Ottoman historian. < Abd 
al-Rahman <AbdI Pasha came from Anadolu Hisart 
on the Bosporus, was educated in the Seray, and 
finally attained the post of imperial privy secretary 
{sirr k l dtibi). In Muharram 1080/June 1669 he was 
promoted to the office of nishdndii with the rank 
of a vizier, and later was appointed kaHm-makdm 
of the capital. In April 1679 he became governor 
of Bosnia, next year again nishdndii , in March a 
so-called vizier of the cupola, in August 1684 
governor of Ba$ra (cf. Hammer-Purgstall, vi, 379). 
Deposed in 1686, he was in the next year appointed 
governor of Egypt. In 1688 he was governor of 
Rumelia, next year governor of Crete, where he 
died in Radjab 1103/March 1692. c AbdI Pasha is 
usually described, though whether correctly is open 
to some doubt, as the first officially appointed 
historiographer {weka'i'-niiwis); cf. Ismail Hakki 
Uzungar^ili, Osmanli devletinin merkez ve bahriye 
tefkilati, Ankara 1948, 64-8. At any rate he was 
the author of a history of the Ottoman empire, 
which starts with the beginning of the reign of 
Muljammad (Mehmed) IV, 1058/1648 and ends 
with 3 Ramadan 1093/5 Oct. 1682. The book, 
usually called Ta’rikh-i WekaH c (IJadidji Khalifa, 
ed. Fliigel, no. 14523), but also Wak^a-nameyi *Abdl 
Pasha , was dedicated to the sultan Mehmed IV. 
For the MSS cf. Babinger; additional MSS in 
Istanbul, Baghdad Koshkii , 217, Khaled Ef., 615 
(cf. Isl., 1942, 207), and Istanbul Kutuphaneleri 
Tarih-Coirafya Yazmalan Kataloilan, xi: Tiirkfe 
Tarih Yazmalan, ' 2nd fasc., Ankara 1944* hi I. 
A partial French translation, by fitienne Roboly, 
is preserved in Paris, suppl. turc, 867 (Blochet, 
Cat., ii, 78). 

Bibliography : Babinger, 227 f. (with further 
references); Indnii Ansiklopedisi, i, 30; Hammer- 
Purgstali, iii, 558 f. (Fr. Babinger) 

ABDJAD (or Abadjad or Abu Djad), the 
first of the eight mnemotechnical terms 
into which the twenty-eight consonants of the 
Arabic alphabet were divided. In the East, the 
whole series of these voces memoriales is ordered 
and, in general, vocalized as follows: y abdiad hawwaz 
huttiy kalaman sa c fas karashat thakhadh dazagh. In 
the West (North Africa and the Iberian peninsula) 
groups no. 5, 6 and 8 were differently arranged; 
the complete list was as follows: 5 abadfid hawaz in 
(tufty 4 * kalamn 4 * sa c fad in kurisat thakhudk zaghsh in . 

Encyclopaedia of Islam 


The first six groups of the Oriental series preserve 
faithfully the order of the “Phoenician" alphabet. 
The last two, supplementary, groups consisted of 
the consonants peculiar to Arabic, called, for this 
reason, rawadif, “mounted on the hind-quarters”. 

From a practical point of view, this arrangement 
of the alphabet has only one point of interest, 
namely that the Arabs (like the Greeks) gave each 
letter a numerical value, according to its position. 
The twenty-eight characters are thus divided into 
three successive series of nine each: units (1 to 9), 
tens (10 to 90), hundreds (100 to 900), and “thous¬ 
and”. Naturally, the numerical value corresponding 
to each of the letters that belong to groups no. 5, 
6 and 8 differs in the Oriental and the Occidental 
systems. 

The use of the Arabic characters as numerals has 
always been limited and exceptional; the ciphers 
proper (cf. hisAb) have taken their place. Never¬ 
theless, they are used in the following cases: (i) on 
astrolabes; (ii) in chronograms, usually versified 
(epigraphic or otherwise), formed according to 
the system called al-dfummal (see ijisab and 
ta’rikh). (iii) in various divinatory procedures and 
in composing certain talismans (type of bdwft = 2.4 
6.8. see buduh). Even in our own days the tdlibs 
of North Africa use the numerical value of the 
letters for certain magical operations, according to 
the system called aykash (i.io.ioo.iooo); a specialist 
in this technique is called in the vernacular yakfrash; 
(iv) in the pagination, according to the modem 
convention, of prefaces and tables of contents, 
where we would use the Roman letters. 

This “abecedarian” order of the Arabic letters 
does not actually correspond to anything, whether 
from the point of view of phonetics or of graphical 
representation. To be sure, it is very old. For the 
first twenty-two letters, it appears already in a 
tablet discovered at Ra*s Shamra which gives the 
list of the cuneiform signs that constitute the 
alphabet of the people of Ugarit in the 14th century 
B.C. (Ch. Virolleaud, L'abttidaire de Ras Shamra , 
GLECS , 1950, 57). Its Canaanite origin, at least, is 
therefore certain; but moreover, the order was 
kept in the Hebrew and Aramean alphabet, and 
was, no doubt, taken over by the Arabs together 
with the latter. Yet the Arabs, having no knowledge 
of the other Semitic languages and moreover full 

of prejudices arising from their strong self-con- 

* 

sciousness and their national pride, sought other 
explanations for the mnemotechnic words abdfad 
etc., handed down by tradition and incomprehensible 
to them. All that they had to say on this head, 
however interesting, is but a fable. According to 
one version, six kings of Madyan arranged the 
Arabic letters after their own names; according to 
another tradition, the first six groups are the names 
of six demons; a third tradition explains them as 
the names of the days of the week. Syivestre de 
Sacy has noted the fact that in these traditions 
only the first six words are used, and that, e.g., 
Friday is not called thakhadh, but c uruba; yet it is 
not admissible to base on such vague traditions 
the conclusion that the Arabic alphabet had origin¬ 
ally only twenty-two letters (J. A. Syivestre de 
Sacy, Grammaire arabe *, ii, par. 9). In fact, even 
among the Arabs there were some more enlightened 
grammarians, such as al-Mubarrad and al-SIrafl, 
who, not satisfied with the legendary explanations 
of abdfad , straightforwardly declared that these 
mnemotechnic words were of foreign origin. 

There is, however, one noteworthy detail among 
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these fabulous indications. One of the six kings of 
Madyan had the supremacy over the others 
(raHsuhum) ; this was Kalaman, whose name is 
perhaps somehow connected with the Latin 
elementum. 

For the other arrangement of the alphabet which 
exists alongside this “abecedarian** order and which 
is the one currently employed, see hurCp al-hid^a*. 

It may be added that in North Africa the adjective 
budjddi is still alive, with the acceptation of “begin¬ 
ner, tiro, green*’, literally, “one still at the abeced¬ 
arian stage** (cf. the Persian-Turkish abdxad-kh w an , 
English abecedarian , German Abcschiiler). 

Bibliography : Lane, Lex. s.v. abd£ad; TA, 
s.v. bdjd\ Fihrist , 4-5; Cantor, Vorl. iiber Gesch. 
d. Math. 9 , i, 709; Th. Noldeke, Die semitischen 
Buchstabennnamen, in Beitr&ge zur semit. Sprach- 
toiss., 1904, 124; H. Bauer, Wie ist die Reihenfolge 
der Buchstaben im Alphabet zustande gekommen, 
ZDMG , 1913, 501; G. S. Colin, De Vorigine grecque 
des “chiffres de Fis" et de nos “chiffres arabes ’*, 
JA, 1933, 193; J. Fevrier, Histoire de Vecriture, 
1948, 222; D. Diringer, The Alphabet, 1948; 
M. G. de Slane, Les Prolegomines d'Ibn Khaldoun, 
i, 241-53; E. Westermarck, Ritual and Belief in 
Morocco, i, 144; E. Doutt6, Magie et religion 
dans VAfrique du Nord , 172-95. 

(G. Weil-[G. S. Colin]) 

AB£CH£ [see abeshr], 

ABEL [see hAbIl]. 

ABENGERAGES [see al-sarradj, banO]. 
ABENRAGEL [see ibn abi ^-ridjAl]. 

ABESHR (Abeche), capital of the Sultanate of 
Wada*i, Territory of the Tchad, French Equatorial 
Africa, 14 0 north, lat. and 21 0 east, long., to the 
south of Wara, the old capital. Founded in 1850, 
chief town of a region and a district of 125,000 
inhabitants (119 Europeans). Important center of 
transit between the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan and 
the Tchad; many dj[alldba merchants from Omdurman 
have installed themselves in the town. Center of 
trade in cattle, meat (freezing installations planned) 
and karakul sheep, bred in the neighbouring sheep- 
walk of Abugudam. A Franco-Arabic tnedersa was 
opened in 1951, the master of which belongs to 
the Tldjanl order, like all the Wada’is. The town, 
built in a vast dry plain, dominated by isolated 
mountains, comprises five big villages and a Euro¬ 
pean township. 

Bibliography : Lt. J. Ferrandi, Abeche, capitale 
des Ouadai ( Publ . Comite de I'Afr. franq.), 1913; 
see also wada’i. (J. Dresch) 

ABHA, capital of the Saudi Arabian province 
of c AsIr [ q.v .] situated in Wadi Abha (c. 18 0 13’ n. 
lat. and 42 0 30’ E. long.) at an elevation of c. 2200 
meters. Perhaps 10,000 people, almost all Shafi c Is, 
live in its several villages now growing together but 
retaining distinctive names. One of the largest is 
Mana?ir, sometimes given as the ancient name of 
the place; al-Hamdani (i, 118) fails to mention 
Mana?ir but names Abha as a location of the tribe 
called 'Asir. BanI Mughayd, dominant in modem 
Abha, belong to < AsIr. 

Other communities are al-Kara, perhaps the 
largest; Mukabil, joined to the main group by a 
stone bridge across Wadi Abha; Na‘man and al- 
Rubu c ; al-Na§ab, where the principal mosque is 
located; al-Khasha c ; and al-Miftaha. The focal point 
of town life is a large open square, where a Tuesday 
market is held, with the adjacent stone fortress of 
of Shada, the center of provincial administration. 
Most of the houses have mud walls with multiple 


eaves of flat stone as protection against water 
erosion. Annual rainfall of c. 30 centimeters, aug¬ 
mented by irrigation from numerous wells, supports 
grains, fruits, and vegetables grown in terraced 
plots. Turkish forts crown the prominences ringing 
the town; two have been repaired and are used by 
the Sa c udl army: Dhira, 125 meters above the 
town to the SSE, and Shamsan to the north. Motor 
routes connect Abha with Mecca, about 840 kilo¬ 
meters to the north via Blsha, and £ahran and 
Nadjran to the south and south-east; there is only 
animal transport for the steep descent to the Red 
Sea ports of al-Kunfudha and Dilzan. 

Little is known of Abha’s history until WahhSbl 
doctrine swept across the mountains about 1215/1800. 
The subsequent Turco-Egyptian campaigns brought 
an army including several Europeans to Manazir, 
which was occupied for about one month in 1250/1834 
(Tamisier mentions a nearby village of “Apha**). 
Al c Ayi<J, the shaykhly clan of Bani Mughayd, there¬ 
after ruled from Abha, later receiving the blessing 
of the resurgent Wahhabis under Fay$al b. Turkl. 
In 1287/1871 when the Turks were engaged in reoc¬ 
cupying the Yaman, Muhammad b. c Ayi<J attacked 
them in the lowlands but they soon overwhelmed 
him, occupied Abha, and put him to death. The 
town became the center of a lj;a<jla in the Yaman 
wilayet and remained Turkish until after the 1918 
armistice, except for several months in 1328-9/1910-1 
when the Idrlsis [tf.r.] of Sabya wrested it from 
Sulayman Shafik, the Turkish governor. A relief 
expedition led by Sharif Husayn of Mecca arrived 
in Djumada II 1329/June 1911 to find Abha once 
more in Sulayman’s hands. 

After the Turkish withdrawal, Al c Ayi<J again 
became sole rulers, but were promptly challenged, 
first by Muhammad al-ldrisl, then by the Sa'udis, 
whose two campaigns (one in 13 39/1921 and another 
in 1340-1/1922 led by Faysal b. c Abd al- c Aziz) broke 
their power. Abha has since been the seat of a 
Sa c udl governor, increased in importance by the 
Sa c udl acquisition of Idrlsi territory in 1345/1926. 
The force commanded by Sa c ud b. c Abd al- c AzIz in 
the Yaman War of 1355/1934 was based on Abha. 
Two years later Philby found the place still suffering 
from the ravages of its former insecurity, but under 
peaceful rule prosperity is returning. 

For bibliography see c as!r. (H. C. Mueller) 
ABHAR (in pludud al- c Alam: Awhar), a small 
town owing its importance to the fact that it lies 
half-way between Kazwln (86 km) and Zandjan 
(88 km.) and that from it a road branched off 
southwards to Dlnawar. It was conquered in 24/645 
by Bara* b. c Azib, governor of Rayy. Between 
386/996 and 409/1029 it formed the fief of a Musafirid 
[q.v.] prince. The stronghold of Sar-djahan (in Rahat 
al-qudur: Sar-6ahan), lying some 25 km. N.W. of 
Abhar near a pass leading into Tarom [tf.u.] played 
an important r61e under the Saldjukids. 

Bibliography : Le Strange, 221; Schwarz, Iran, 
726-8; Minorsky, Studies in Caucasian history, 
1952, 165. (V. Minorsky) 

al-ABHARI, AthIr al-DIn Mufaddal b. c Umar, 
philosophical writer, about whose life nothing is 
known; d. in 663/1264 (according to Barhebraeus in 
1262). He was the author of two works on scholastic 
philosophy, which were much in use and often com¬ 
mented: (i) Hidayat al-Hikma in three parts, a. Logic 
( al-manfik ), b. Physics {al-tabiHyyat), c. theology 
( al-ildhiyyat ). The best known commentary is that 
by Mir Husayn al-Maybudl, written in 880/1475). 
(ii) al-Isaghudii, an adaptation of the Isagoge of 
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Porphyry (cf. fOrfIriyus). Of the commentaries, 
that by Shams al-Din Ahmad al-Fan art (d. 834/1470) 
has been printed in Istanbul; for other commentaries 
and glosses, see Brockelmann. 

Bibliography'. Brockelmann, I, 608, S I, 
839 ff.; C. F. Seybold, Isl., 112 ft. 

(C. Brockelmann) 

ABlB [see ta’rIkh]. 
c ABlD [see c abd and makhzanI. 
c AB1Db. al-ABRA$, pre-Islamic Arab poet, 
of the tribe of Asad. Very little is known of his life, 
which must have lain in the first half of the 6th 
century A.D. The probably legendary story that 
his death was caused by al-Mundhir III, king of 
ljlra, would fix as a terminus ante quern the date 
of the king's death, 554. The literary tournament 
with Imru* al-Rays, attested by the historico- 
literary tradition and by verses in the diwdn of 
c AbId, shows that the two poets were contemporaries; 
their joust would have to be placed between 530 
and 550. About 530—so Lyall assumes—the Band 
Asad revolted against the supremacy of the kings of 
Kinda and killed king Hu<Jir, father of Imru J al¬ 
ways; hence the enmity and the rivalry between 
the two poets. 

The diwdn of c AbId (edited and translated together 
with that of c Amir b. al-Tufayl by Ch. Lyall, Leiden 
1913, GMS xxi) contains thirty more or less complete 
ka$tdas and seventeen fragments. The very distinct 
archaism in the structure and the language of the 
diwdn is a strong argument for its authenticity. The 
dominant tone is one of melancholic and sententious 
austerity, as well as of a proud dignity which finds 
in individual and tribal fakhr the expression that 
becomes it best. 

The sentiment of love appears in a very restrained 
and already strongly stylized form, so that the 
nasib is more often devoted to the collective regret 
for a dispersed group than for an individual woman 
(e.g. kasida i, ix, xv, etc.). It is perhaps this melan¬ 
cholic contemplation of life’s flight and of its 
fleetingness, so often expressed with original accents 
in the poetry of c Abid, that gave rise to the legend 
that places him amongst the mu'amtnarun [g.i>.]. 
He seems to have died, according to Grunebaum’s 
view (Orientalia, 1939, 343, 345), rather young, 
perhaps even before his fiftieth year. The sententious 
mind of c AbId is expressed not only in his nostalgia 
for the past, but also in his praise of himself and 
of his tribe (iv, vii, xxii, xxiv etc.) and in his virulent 
polemics against Imru 1 al-Kays and other, unknown, 
poets. The allusions to his poetical talent are 
especially noteworthy (x and xxiii): they show that 
he had a clear conscience of his inspiration and his 
artistic technique. The old Arab critics admired his 
descriptions of storms and desert tempests, but the 
modem reader appreciates most among all the 
poems of his diwdn his descriptions of animals, 
such as the famous scene of an eagle chasing a. fox 
(i) and that of the fish in the sea (xxiii). In these 
poems and in other celebrated tableaux, c Abid 
appears as one of the most powerful poets of the 
dxdhiliyya. 

Bibliography: Ibn Kutayba, Ski c r , 143-5; 
Aghdni, xix, 84-7; A. Fischer, Ein angeblicker 
Vers des < Abid b. al-Abra ?, MIFAO, 1935, 361-75; 
F. Gabrieli, La poesia di c Abid ibn al-Abras f Rend . 
Acad. Italia , sc. mor ., 1940, 240-51; Brockelmann, 
I, 17* S I, 54- (F. Gabrieli) 

c ABlD b. SH ARYA [see c ubayd b. sharya]. 
ABIR [see c abd]. 

ABISH [see salchuridsI. 


ABlWARD, or BAward, a town and district 
on the northern slopes of the mountains of Khur&s&n 
in an area now belonging to the autonomous Turko¬ 
man republic which forms part of the U.S.S.R. The 
whole oasis region including Nas& [?.v.], Ablward 
etc. (known by the Turkish name of At&k “foothills") 
played a great part in ancient times as the first line 
of defence of Khurasan against the nomads. 

In the Arsacid period this region was in the 
ancestral country of the dynasty. Isidore of Cbarax, 
par. 13 (at the beginning of the Christian era) 
mentions between IlapOuijWQ (with the town of 
NasS) and MapYtotv^ (= Marw) the district of 
*A7rauapxTtx^ with the town of ’ATrauapXTix^, 
cf. Pliny, vi, 46: Apaortene, and Justin, xli, 5: 
tnons (Z)apaortenon with the inaccessible town of 
Dara (~ Kalat?) built by Arsak. 

Under the Sasanians the country remained broken 
up into little principalities. Ibn Khurrad&dhbih. 39, 
has preserved the names of the kings: of Sarakhs: 
Zdddya ; of NasS: Abrdz (?), and of Ablward: 

B. km. na (B. hmiya ft- .a) which is perhaps 

connected with the name of M ah ana, Mayhana (in 
the district of Kh A war An to the east of Ablward). 

Under Ma’mun, c Abd Allah b. Tahir built the 
rabaf of Kufan, 6 farsakhs west of Ablward. 

Perhaps even before the great migration of the 
Ghuzz [g.v.] the district had been occupied by the 
Khalatjj Turks; cf. the Diahdn-numd of Mu^. b. 
Nadjlb Bakran (written in 1200). Other Turkoman 
tribes later succeeded the Khaladi. 

In the I2th-i4th centuries Ablward passed into 
the hands of the Djun Ghurb&nl princes, of Mongol 
origin [cf. jOs]. In the time of c AbbAs I Atak was 
outside the zone of Persian influence. Under NSdir 
who belonged to this region, Atak became the 
starting point for his remarkable career. At that 
time the river of Tefen (the Hari-rud) was regarded 
as the eastern boundary of the cultivated lands of 
Ablward {muntahd-yi ma*mura-yi sarfradddt-i Abi- 
warddt ; cf. Ta*rikh-i Nadiri, under 1142 A. H. [The 
same source mentions among the dependencies of 
Ablward (?): Yangi-fcal c a, Ral c a-yi Baghwada, 
Z&ghtand (?) etc.]). After the disappearance of 
NSdir from the scene, the semi-independent kh&ns 
of Kalat [tf.v.] exercised a certain influence in the 
district down to 1885, when, after the delimitation 
of the Russo-Persian frontier, Atak with its Turko¬ 
mans w*as incorporated in Russian territory. The 
resulting return of security to northern KhurAsan 
enabled the Persians to develop agriculture on the 
upper courses of the rivers running into Atak. The 
irrigation of the latter region has suffered conside¬ 
rably as the result. 

Antiquities. The ruins of the old town (Kuhna- 
Ablward) are situated about 5 miles W. of the station 
of Kahka (Kahfcaha) on the Transcaspian railway 
and cover an area of 14,000 square yards. The 
central tell is 60 feet high and 700 feet round. About 
2 miles N. E. of Kuhna-Ablward is the little hill 
of Namazgah and to the north of it the site of some 
ancient town surmounted by a pish-fdk (“gateway") 
45 feet high. Another important site is that of Kuhna- 
Kahkaha, a fortress rebuilt by Timur in 784/1382 
{?afar-ndma, i, 343). The whole region is very rich 
in tells {kurgkdn): 14 miles S. of Kahkaha are the 
ruins of Khiwa-abad which was settled by NSdir 
with prisoners liberated after the taking of Khlwa: 
11 miles S.E. of the station of Artlk are the ruins of 
a town called Coghondur (after the mazdr of a holy 
man which dates from the 13th century). Several 
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of these sites must go back to the Arsacid period 
(Isidore of Charax mentions for example a town of 
'Pocyau etc.) and some are even prehistoric; cf. 
R. Pumpelly, Explorations in Turkestan, Washington 
1905, excavations at Anau. 

Bibliography : Tomaschek, Zur hist . Topo- 
graphie von Persien, i, in SBAk Wien, vol. cii; idem, 
in Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. Apauarktike and Dara; 
E. Quatrem&re, Hist, des Mongols de la Perse , i, 
182, and note 48; Th. Noldeke, in ZDMG, xxxiii, 
147; J. Marquart, ibid., xlix, 628, xlviii, 403, 407; 
A. W. Komarow, in Peterm. Mitt., 1889, vii, 
158-63; Barthold, Istoriko-geogr. oterk Irana, St. 
Petersburg 1903, 60-2, 70; idem, Turkestan, index; 
idem, K istorii orosheniya Turkestana, St. Peters¬ 
burg 1914, 41-3; Le Strange, 394; A. A. Semenow 
and others, Drevnosti Abiverdskago rayona (“The 
antiquities of the region of Abiward”), in Acta 
Universitatis Asiae Mediae, ser. ii, Orientalia, 
fasc. 3, Tashkent 1931 (expedition of 1928). 

(V. Minorsky) 

al-ABIWARDI, Abu 5 l-Mu?affar Muhammad 
b. Ahmad, Arab poet and genealogist, a 
descendant of c Anbasa b. Abl Sufyan (of the Umayyad 
lineage of the younger Mu c awiya). He was born in 
Abiward (Khurasan), or more exactly in the village 
of Kawfan (not Kukan) near Abiward (he is therefore 
sometimes called al-Kawfanl), and died from poison 
in Isfahan in 507/1113 (not 557/1161-2). His philolo¬ 
gical and historico-genealogical works, notably a 
history of Abiward and a book on the different and 
identical names of the Arab tribes, are lost; but 
al-Kaysaranl extensively used the latter work. Of 
his dxwan, the three most important sections: al- 
Nadidiyyat, alAlrakiyyat (mostly on the caliphs 
al-Muktadl, al-Musta?hir and their viziers) and 
al-Wadxdiyyat are preserved in several MSS. A dxwan, 
arranged, according to the alphabetical order of the 
rhymes, was published in the Lebanon in 1317, 
but many poems by al-GhazzI have been errone¬ 
ously included; a choice of less important poems: 
Mukatta'at al-Abxwardx al-Umawx, was published in 
Cairo, 1277/1860-1. 

Bibliography : Yakut, i, hi; idem, Irshad,v i, 
342-58; Subkl, Jabakat, iv, 62; Suyuti, Bughya, 
16; Ibn Khallikan, no. 646; Abu’l-Fida 5 , Mukhta$ar 
vii, 380; Ibn al-DjawzI, Muntazam, ix, 176-7; 
KiftI, Akhbar al-Mukammadin min al-Shu'ard 
MS Paris, iov-i2r; Brockelmann, I, 253, S I, 447; 
a critical study of the poet and his work by Ali 
A1 Tahir, La Podsie arabe sous les Seldjoukides 
(Sorbonne thesis, 1953). 

(C. Brockelmann-[Ch. Pellat]) 
ABRAYR (properly bukayk), a town and oil 
field in al-Hasa Province, Saudi Arabia. The name 
is taken from that of the shallow water sources 
(naba c ) of Bukayk in the sands some 15 miles north 
of the present town. The names Bukayk and al- 
Bakka (similar water sources not far to the north) 
appear to be associated with meanings of the 
Arabic root bakka relating to water rather than 
bugs. The Bedouins know the location of the town 
as Aba ’1-Ki c dan, “the place of the young male 
camels”. 

Surrounded by the heavy dunes of al-Bay<Ja 5 , 
Abkayk (49 0 40' E. long., 25 0 55' N. lat.) is about 
halfway between al-Zahran and al-Hufhuf on the main 
road connecting inner Arabia with the Persian Gulf 
ports of al-Dammam and Ra J s Tannura, and is also 
on the Saudi Government Railroad (al-Dammam- 
al-Riyad). Prior to the discovery of oil in the Abkayk 
field by California Arabian Standard Oil Company 


(now Arabian American Oil Company) in 1359/1940, 
no settlement existed there. In 1372/1952 the 
population was approximately 15,000, including 
1,310 Americans. 

The American geologist Max Steineke was pri¬ 
marily responsible for finding oil in this wilderness of 
dunes. The oil field is about 32 miles long, averages 
5 miles in width, and for a time was the most 
productive field in the world. In 1370/1951 daily 
production reached about 600,000 barrels (90,000 
tons) from only 61 wells. (W. E. Mulligan) 

abkhAz. i. For all practical purposes the term 
Abkhaz or Afkhaz, in early Muslim sources covers 
Georgia and Georgians (properly Diurzan. q.v.). 
The reason (cf. below under 2.) is that a dynasty 
issued from Abkhazia ruled in Georgia at the time 
of the early c Abbasids. A distinction between the 
Abkhazian dynasty and the Georgian rulers on the 
upper Kur is made by al-Mas c udI, ii, 65, 74. The 
people properly called Abkhaz is possibly referred to 
only in the tradition represented by Ibn Rusta, 139: 

read * Awghaz, see Marquart, Streifziige, 

164-76, and tfudud al-^Alam, 456. Characteristically, 
Ibn Rusta places this people at the end of the 
Khazar dominions. 

2. Abkhaz, a smaller people of Western 
Caucasia on the Black Sea, which called itself 
Aps-wad. It occupies the area between the main 
range and the sea, between the river Psow (north 
of Gagri) and the mouth of the Ingur in the south. 
Since the 17th century (and possibly much earlier) 
a portion of the tribe has crossed the main ridge and 
settled on the southern tributaries of the Kuban. 

The Abkhaz are mentioned in ancient times as 
Abasgoi (by Arrian) or Abasgi (by Pliny), cf. Cou- 
tarini (A.D. 1475): Avocasia, in older Russian: Obezi, 
in Turkish: A baza. According to Procopius (5 th 
cent. A.D.) they were under the sovereignty of the 
Lazes [q.v.], and in those days slaves (eunuchs) were 
brought to Constantinople from Abkhazia. Subju¬ 
gated by Justinian, Abkhazia was converted to 
Christianity. According to the Georgian Annals 
(Brosset, Histoire de la Georgie, i, 237-43), the Arab 
general Murwan-Kru (“Murwan the Deaf”) having 
occupied the passes of Darial and Darband, invaded 
Abkhazia (whither the Georgian kings, Mir and Arfiil, 
had fled), and ruined Tskhum (Sukhum). Dysentery 
and floods, combined with the attacks of the Georgians 
and the Abkhazians, caused great losses to his army 
and made him retreat. The chronology of the Annals 
is very uncertain. The name Murwan-Kru seems to 
refer to the Umayyad Muhammad b. Marwan, or 
to his son Marwan b. Muhammad, i.e. to the early 
part of the 8th century, cf. al-Baladhurl, 205, 207-9. 
Towards A.D. 800 the Abkhaz won their independence 
with the help of the Khazars: the prince ( erisPavi ) 
Leon II, of the local dynasty issued from An6abad, 
married to a Khazar princess, assumed the title of 
king, and transferred his capital to Kutaysi. Under 
the governor of Tiflls, Isfoak b. Isma c il (c. 830-53), 
the Abkhaz are said to have paid tribute to the 
Arabs. The most prosperous period of the Abkhaz 
kingdom was between 850 and 950; their kings 
ruled over Abkhazia, Mingrelia (Egrisi), Imeretia and 
Kartlia, and also interfered in Armenian affairs. Since 
that period Georgian has remained the language of 
the educated classes in Abkhazia. In 978 the Georgian 
Bagratid Bagrat III, son of the Abkhazian princess 
Gurandukht, occupied the Abkhazian throne and 
by 1010 united all the Georgian lands. As his first 
successes were based on the hereditary rights of 
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his mother, and as even in his later title the rank 
of “king of Abkhazia” occupied the first place, the 
Muslims continued to call the Georgian kingdom 
Abkhazian (down to the 13th century, and occasio¬ 
nally even later). 

About the year 1325 the house of Sharvashidze 
(in Russian: Shervashidze . alleged to be descended 
from the dynasty of the Shirwan-shahs. [ q.v .]) was 
enfeoffed with Abkhazia: towards the middle of the 
15th century (under king Bagrat VI) the Shar¬ 
vashidze were confirmed as erisPavi of the country. 
According to a letter from the emperor of Trebizond 
in the year 1459, the princes of Abkhaz disposed 
of an army of 30,000 men. 

After the settlement of the Ottomans on the east 
coast of the Black Sea, the Abkhaz came under the 
influence of Turkey and Islam, although Christianity 
was but slowly supplanted. According to the 
Dominican John of Lucca, even in his time (1637) 
the Abkhaz passed as Christians, although the 
Christian usages were no longer observed. Since the 
separation from Georgia the country had been under 
its own Catholicos (mentioned as early as the 13th 
century) in Pitzund. Up to the present day the 
ruins of eight large and about 100 small churches, 
including chapels, are said to exist in Abkhazia. The 
house of Sharvashidze did not embrace Islam until 
the second half of the 18th century, when Prince 
Leon recognized Turkish sovereignty. On this 
account, he was given the fort of Sukhum, which 
had already been besieged by the Abkhaz about 
1725-8. The country was divided politically into three 
parts: 1) Abkhazia proper, on the coast from Gagri 
to the Galidzga under the said Sharvashidze; 2) the 
highlands of Tzebelda (without any centralized 
government); 3) the country of Samurzakan on the 
coast extending from the Galidzga to the Ingur 
(ruled by a branch of the house of Sharvashidze, 
subsequently united with Mingrelia). 

After the incorporation of Georgia by Russia in 
1801, the Abkhaz had also to enter into relation 
with this new powerful neighbour. The first attempt 
was made in 1803 by Prince Kelesh-beg, but was 
abandoned soon afterwards. After the assassination 
of this prince in 1808, his son Sefer-beg came into 
closer touch with Russia and claimed her help 
against his brother, the parricide Arslan-beg. In 
1810 Sukhum was taken by the Russians. Sefer-beg, 
who had become converted to Christianity and 
assumed the name of George, was installed as 
prince, but from that time on Sukhum was occupied 
by a Russian garrison. The two sons of Sefer-beg, 
Demetrius (1821) and Michael (1822, after poisoning 
his elder brother) had to be put in power by the 
Russian armed force. Their rule was limited to the 
neighbourhood of Sukhum, whose garrison could 
communicate with headquarters only by sea. By 
the incorporation of the whole coast-line from 
Anapa to Poti (Treaty of Adrianople in 1829) 
Russia's position was naturally strengthened, but 
even in 1835 only the north-western part of the 
country, the district of Bzbib, is said to have been 
in the possession of Prince Michael. The other parts 
had remained under the rule of his Muslim uncles. 
Later on, with the help of Russia, Michael succeeded 
in establishing his power almost as an absolute 
ruler, but he too, in spite of his Christian faith, had 
surrounded himself with Turks. 

After the final subjugation of Western Caucasia 
by the Russians (1864) the dominion of the House 
of Sharvashidze. like that of the other native princes, 
came to an end; in November 1864 Prince Michael 


had to renounce his rights and leave the country. 
Abkhazia was incorporated into the Russian empire 
as a special province ( otdyel ) of Sukhum and divided 
into three districts {okrug) —Pitzund, Ofcemdiri and 
Tzebelda. In 1866 an attempt made by the new 
governor to collect information concerning the 
economic conditions of the Abkhaz, for the purpose 
of taxation, led to a revolt, and, subsequently, to 
a considerable emigration of the Abkh&z to Turkey. 
In the thirties of the 19th century the population 
of Abkhazia was estimated at about 90,000, and the 
number of all Abkhaz (i.e. including those living in 
the north outside Abkhazia! at 128,000 souls. After 
1866, the population of Abkhazia was reduced to c. 
65,000. The almost depopulated district of Tzebelda 
ceased to be a district and was placed under a special 
“Settlement Curator” (popetitel naseleniya). Later 
the whole of Abkhazia under the name of district 
(okrug) of Sukhum-Kale (Sukhum-Kal c a) formed a 
part of the government of Kutais. The population 
again decreased through emigration, especially after 
the Abkhaz took part in the rebellion of the mountain 
tribes caused by the landing of Turkish troops (1877); 
in 1881 the number of Abkhaz was estimated at 
only 20,000. No statistics on the Abkhazians in 
Turkey are available. 

Soviet Abkhazia. The Soviet power was pro¬ 
claimed for a short time in 1918, and finally in 1921. 
In April 1930 Abkhazia, as an autonomous republic 
(A.S.S.R.), became part of the Georgian republic 
(S.S.R.) and its special constitution was confirmed 
in 1937. The Abkhazian A.S.S.R. has a population 
of 303,000, but in this number the Abkhazians are 
but a minority. In 1939 the total number of the 
Abkhazians in the Soviet Union (i.e. apparently 
including the northern colonies in Cerkesia) was 
59,000. The capital (Sukhum) has 44,000 inhabitants. 
The territory of the republic has acquired great 
importance for subtropical cultures. Its water power 
has been considerably exploited (in 1935, 45 electrical 
stations). 

Since the time when an Abkhaz alphabet was 
invented by the eminent specialist in Caucasian 
languages General Baron P. K. Uslar (in 1864), 
and when a book on Biblical history was compiled 
by a priest and two officers of Abkhaz nationality, 
Abkhazian letters have had a considerable develop¬ 
ment. In 1910 the founder of the new literature, 
Dimitri Gulia (bom in 1874), published a book of 
popular poems. He has been followed by writers 
in prose (G. D. Gulia, Papaskiri), poets (Kogonia 
1903-29), L. Kvitsinia) etc. Abkhazian folklore has 
been collected and schoolbooks written (C c o6 c ua etc.). 

The Abkhaz “polysynthetic” language belongs to 
the same type as the Cerkes language. It has two basic 
vowels as against 65 consonants in the northern (Bzlb) 
dialect, and 57 in the southern (Abiu). The latter 
has been adopted as the literary language. It is now 
written in the Georgian alphabet suitably completed. 

Bibliography : M. F. Brosset, Hist, de la 
Gdorgie ; J. Marquart, Osteuropdische und ostasia- 
tische Streifzuge, Leipzig 1903. Russian standard 
work (up to 1826): N. Dubrovin, History of the 
war and of the Russian rule in Caucasia , St. Peters¬ 
burg 1871; cf. also an anonymous but competent 
review of Dubrovin in the Sbornik swed. 0 kaw- 
kazskikh gortsakh, 6th part, Tiflis 1872; P. Zubow, 
Kartina kawkazskago kray a, St. Petersburg 1834-5; 
A. Dirr, Einfiihrung in das Stadium der Kaukas. 
Sprachen , 1940; G. Deeters, Der abchasische 
Sprachbau , in NGW Gdtt ., 1931, iii/2, 289-303. 
In Russian: N. Y. Marr, Abkhazskiy slovar f and 
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the recent works by SerdiuCenko and TobiT on 
northern Abkhazian dialects (1947-9). 

(W. Barthold-[V. Minorsky]) 
c ABLA, sweetheart of c Antara [q.v.]. 
al-ABLAK, castle of Samaw’al [tf.v.]. 
ABLUTION [see ghuse, tayammum, wupu 5 ]. 
al-ABNA j , “the sons”, a denomination applied 
to the following: 

(I) The descendants of Sa c d b. Zayd Manat b. 
Tamlra, with the exception of his two sons Ka*b 
and c Amr. This tribe inhabited the sandy desert 
of al-DahnS 5 . (Cf. F. Wustenfeld, Register zu den 
geneal. Tabellen der arab. Stdmme). 

(II) The descendants born in Yaman of the 
Persian immigrants. For the circumstances of the 
Persian intervention in Yaman under Khusraw 
Anushirwan (531-79) and the reign of Sayf b. Dhl 
Yazan, as told by the Arabic authors, cf. sayf b. 
ph T yazan. After the withdrawal of the foreign 
troops Sayf was murdered and the country again 
subjugated by the Ethiopians, so that the Persian 
general Wahriz had to return. The power of the 
Ethiopians was this time definitely broken and 
Yaman turned into a vassal state of Persia. At the 
time of the Prophet the Persian governor Badham 
(Badhan) was, together with his people, converted 
to Islam and acknowledged the suzerainty of 
Muhammad. Later, however, troubles broke out in 
Yaman which led to complete anarchy; it was 
only under the reign of Abu Bakr that order was 
restored. (Cf. also al-yaman). 

Bibliography : Th. Noldeke, Gesch. d. Perser 
u. Araber zur Zeit der Sassaniden , 220 ff.; M. J. 
de Goeje, in the Glossary to Tabari, s.v. 

(K. V. Zetterst£en*) 

(III) Abna y al-dawla, a term applied in the early 
centuries of the 'Abbasid caliphate to the members 
of the c Abbasid house, and by extension to the 
Khurasan! and other mawalx who entered its service 
and became adoptive members of it. They survived 
as a privileged and influential group until the 
3rd/9th century, after which they were eclipsed by 
the growing power of the Turkish and other troops. 

Bibliography : Diahiz. FaddHl al-Atrdk , pas¬ 
sim; J. Wellhausen, Das Arab. Reich , 347 f. (Engl, 
tr., 556 f.); A. Mez, Renaissance d. Islams, 151 
(Engl, tr., 155 f-)- 

(IV) Abna y al-Atrdk , a term sometimes used in 
the Mamluk sultanate to designate the Egyptian 
or Syrian-born descendants of the Mamluks, as an 
alternative to the more common awlad al-nas [q.v.]. 

(V) Abna-yi sipdhiyan, a term sometimes employed 
in formal Ottoman usage in place of the more 
common sipdhi oghlanlarl —the first of the six 
regiments ( bdliik ) of cavalry of the Ottoman standing 
army. They were classed as “Slaves of the Gate” 
( ka-pi kulu). 

Bibliography : H. A. R. Gibb and H. Bowen, 
Islamic Society and the West , i/i, 69 ff., 326 ff.; 
Ismail Hakkl Uzun^ar^UI, Osmanll Devleti tefkila - 
tlndan Kap{ Kulu Ocaklari, 1944, 13 8 

(B. Lewis) 

ABRAHA, a Christian king of South 
Arabia in the middle of the sixth century A. D. 
In Islamic literature his fame is due to the tradition 
that he led a Yamani expedition against Mecca 
(referred to in the Kur 3 an, cv) in the year of Muham¬ 
mad’s birth, c. 570 A.D. The details of Abraha’s 
life given by Muslim historians are largely stories 
of folk-lore origin which have been attached arbi¬ 
trarily to the name of a famous personage. For 


authentic information we must turn to Procopius 
and the Himyaritic inscriptions. According to 
Procopius, Hellestheaios king of Abyssinia ( 5 l 5 §hh 
of the inscription Istanbul 7608 bis) invaded South 
Arabia a few years before 531 A.D., killed its king, 
appointed a puppet-ruler named Esimiphaios (smyf c 
of the inscriptions), and retired to Abyssinia; subse¬ 
quently, Abyssinian deserters who had remained 
in South Arabia revolted against Esimiphaios and 
set on the throne Abraha, originally the slave of 
a Byzantine merchant of Adulis; two expeditions 
sent by Hellestheaios against the rebels were 
unsuccessful, and Abraha retained the throne; 
Justinian’s attempts to incite Abraha to attack 
Persia were in vain, for he merely marched a little 
way northward and then retired; so long as Helles¬ 
theaios was alive, Abraha refused to pay tribute 
to Abyssinia, but agreed to do so to Hellestheaios’ 
successor. Our main epigraphic source is Abraha's 
long inscription on the Ma’rib dam ( Corpus inscr. 
sem. t iv, 541). This records the quelling of an 
insurrection supported by a son of the dethroned 
Esimiphaios in the year 657 of the Sabaean era 
(between 640-650 A.D.); repairs effected to the dam 
later in the same year; the reception of embassies 
from Abyssinia, Byzantium, Persia, Hlra and Harith b. 
Djabalat the phylarch of Arabia; and the completion 
of repairs to the dam in the following year. A further 
text (Ryckmans 506, see le Museon, 1953, 275-84) 
discovered at Murayghan, east of the upper Wadi 
Tathlith, records a defeat inflicted by Abraha on the 
North Arabian tribe Ma c add in 662 of the Sabaean era. 
The Ma J rib text begins, “By the power and favour 
and mercy of God and His Messiah and the Holy 
Spirit (r/i qds)”. It is perhaps significant of a sec¬ 
tarian distinction that Esimiphaios, who was no 
doubt a Monophysite like his Abyssinian patron, 
uses a different formula, “In the name of God and 
His Son Christ victorious and the Holy Spirit (mnfs 
qds )”; possibly Abraha had Nestorian leanings. The 
titulature adopted by Abraha is identical with that 
of his immediate predecessors, “King of Saba* and 
Dhu-Ravdan and IJadramawt and Yamanat and 
their Arabs in the plateau and lowland”, but in 
the Ma’rib text he calls himself in addition c zly 
mlkn y g c zyn. The word *zly is not found elsewhere, 
and no satisfactory explanation of the phrase has 
yet been given. Conti-Rossini’s rendering “the 
valiant king, of the (tribe) ^g^zi” is syntactically 
improbable; and Glaser’s “viceroy of the Abyssinian 
king*.’ is incompatible with the passage later in the 
inscription where Abraha receives an Abyssinian 
embassy on the same footing as those of Byzantium 
and Persia. J. Ryckmans’ proposed reading Hly 
mlkn “the king’s highness” is worth consideration. 
From here onwards reliable sources are silent, and 
we have only the probably legendary story in the 
Islamic sources, which attributes the motive of the 
Meccan expedition to Abraha’s jealousy of the 
Meccan sanctuary and a futile attempt to substitute 
his church at $an‘a as the place of pilgrimage for 
all Arabia. If Abraha really made such an expedition 
(the Kur^n does not name its leader), a more 
likely explanation of his aims is that the rapproche¬ 
ment with Abyssinia under Hellestheaios’ successor 
caused Abraha to adopt a more aggressive policy 
towards Persia, and the expedition was the first 
move of a projected attack on the Persian dominions. 
However, it proved a failure, and only provoked the 
Persians to their invasion under Wahriz a few years 
later, which finally destroyed the ancient South 
Arabian kingdom. The Martyrium Arethae asserts 
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that Abraha was placed on the throne by the Abys¬ 
sinian king Elesbaas (usually identified with Pro¬ 
copius’ Hellestheaios) immediately after the death 
of Dh u Nuwas. Other ecclesiastical sources, such as 
the Leges Homeritarum attributed to Gregentius 
bishop of £afar, give similar accounts. This version 
of events, which conflicts fundamentally with both 
Procopius and the inscriptions, must be regarded as 
unhistorical and due either to a confusion of names 
or to a falsification for polemical reasons. 

Bibliography: Tabari, i, 930-45; Ibn Hisham, 
i, 28-41; Aghdnx , xvi, 72; Labld, xlii, 19;Kays b. 
al-Khatlm (Kowalski), xiv, 15 ;Caussin de Perceval, 
Essai sur Vhistoire des Arabes avant Vlslamisme, 
i, 138-145; Th. Noldeke, Gesch. d. Perser u. Araber 
zur Zeit d. Sassaniden, 200-5; Procopius, De bello 
persico, i, 20; E. Glaser, Mitt . d. vorderas. Gesch ., 
1897, 360-488; J. Ryckmans, L'institution mo- 
narchique en Arabie mcridionale avant VIslam, 
239 - 45 , 320-5; idem, le Musecm, 1953, 339'42; C. 
Conti-Rossini, Storia d'Etiopia , 186-95; A. F. L. 
Beeston, Notes on the Mureighan inscription, 
BSOAS, xvi, pt. 2.—Cf. also, for a feature of 
the legend, abO righal. (A. F. L. Beeston) 
ABRAHAM [see ibrahim al-khalIl]. 

C ABS [see ghatafanI. 
al-ABSHIh! [see al-ibshIh!]. 

ABC [see kunya]. 

ABU ’l- c ABBAS al-SAFFA*I, c Abd AllAh b. 
Muhammad b. c Al! b. c Abd Allah b. al- < Abbas, 
the first ‘Abbasid caliph. The surname al- 
Saffah means “the bloodthirsty” or “the generous”. 
With the other members of the c Abbasid family, he 
took refuge in Kufa in Safar i32/Sept.-Oct. 749, 
shortly after the occupation of the town by al-Hasan 
b. Kahtaba and was proclaimed as caliph in the 
great mosque on 12 RabP II/28 November, on 
which occasion he pronounced a famous speech. 

The first task of Abu ’l- c Abbas was the total defeat 
of the Umayyads. The ‘Abbasid troops, under the 
command of his uncle c Abd Allah b. ‘All, achieved 
a complete victory on the Upper Zab (Djumada II 
132/Jan. 750) and flung themselves into the pursuit 
of Marwan II through Mesopotamia, Syria and 
Palestine. When Marwan was killed in Egypt 
(Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja 132/August 750), the main campaign 
could be considered as ended. The isolated resistance 
of Ibn Hubayra [ q.v .] in Wasit was soon overcome 
by treachery, while the revolts that broke out in 
Mesopotamia and Syria were bloodily repressed. 
The conquerors abandoned themselves to violent 
acts of revenge, of which the first in importance 
was the episode on Nahr Abl Futrus [tf.v.]. Here 
< Abd Allah b. C A 1 I, having killed about eighty 
Umayyad chiefs, laid tables over their bodies, 
which he afterwards threw to the dogs to eat. 
Similar scenes occurred in al-Kufa, al-Ba$ra and in 
the Hidjaz. Furthermore, the tombs of the Umayyad 
caliphs were violated. Similarly, the discontent of 
the c Alids, who, after having supported the cause 
of the revolt, saw themselves deprived of its fruits, 
was suppressed in blood: in 133/750-1, the governor 
of Khurasan, Abu Muslim, put down a rising on 
behalf of the c Alids in Bukhara. 

In this way, soon after the accession of the c Ab- 
basids to the caliphate, the principal sQurces of 
opposition, namely the Umayyad and the < Alid ex¬ 
enemies, were eliminated. The c Abbasids, however, 
wanted to go even further, to the elimination of 
their own political and military chiefs who had 
gained too great an authority, or who were, rightly 


or wrongly, suspected of insubordination. With the 
complicity of Abu Muslim, Abu Salama [q.v.] and 
Sulayman b. Kathlr [tf.v.] were suppressed. Afterwards 
it was the turn of Abu Muslim; the first attempt 
against him, in connection with the rebellion of 
Ziyad b. Salih in Transoxania (135/752-3) was 
unsuccessful; the second, immediately after the 
the death of Abu’l-'Abbas, was carried out success¬ 
fully by his successor, al-Mansur [q.v.]. 

Abu’l- c Abbas died in al-AnbSr, to which town 
he had transferred his residence, in Dhu’l-Hididia 
136/June 754. It is difficult to pass a judgment on 
his personality, as we do not exactly know what 
was his personal share in the events of his short 
caliphate. What is certain is that during his reign 
the c Abbasid movement not only passed from the 
revolutionary to the legal phase, but also consoli¬ 
dated itself, and the first signs appeared of that 
political and economic power which were confirmed 
by the caliphate of al-Man$ur. 

Bibliography: Dinawari, al-Akhbar al-Tiwal 
(Guirgass), Ya^ubi, Tabari, Mas'udi, Murudi, 
indexes; Aghanx, Tables ; Th. Noldeke, Orientalische 
Skizzen, 118-21; J. Wellhausen, Das arabische 
Reich , 338-52. For the surname al-Saffah: H. F. 
Amedroz, On the Meaning of the Laqab “al-Saffah”, 
JRAS , 1907, 660-3. On Ibn Hurayra: S. Moscati, 
II “ tradimento ” di Wasit, Museon , 1951, 177-86. 
On the massacre of the Umayyads: idem, Le mas¬ 
sacre des Umayyades, ArO, 1950, 88-115. On Abu 
Muslim: idem, Studi su Abu Muslim , I-II, Rend. 
Lin , 1949, 323 - 35 , 474 - 95 ; 1950, 89-105, and 
abO muslim. (S. Moscati) 

ABC ‘ABD ALLAH YA'tfOB b. Da’ud, vizier. 
Belonging to a philo^Alid family, he participated, 
together with his brother ‘All, in the revolt of Ibrahim 
and Muhammad b. c Abd Allah against the caliph al- 
Mansur in 145/762-3. Imprisoned for this, he was 
pardoned by the next caliph al-Mahdl in 159/775-6 
and succeeded in gaining his favour, it is said, by 
revealing the plan of escape of another partisan of 
the c Alids. Having become a confidant and counsellor 
of the caliph, he was appointed vizier in 163/779-80 
in place of Abu c Ubayd Allah, and used his power in 
favour of his c Alid friends. This policy was the main 
reason for the suspicion, following upon some court 
rumours, entertained against him by al-Mahdl. The 
story goes that the caliph put him on trial by 
handing over to his charge an c AIid with the order 
to kill him secretly; but he let him escape. When this 
was discovered, he was deposed and thrown into 
prison, from which he was released only by Harun 
al-Rashid. Completely blind by now, his only wish 
was to be sent to Mecca, where he died, probably 
in 186/802. His policy was perhaps the expression 
of an attempt at reconciling the ‘Abbasids and the 
c Alids; if so, he himself was at the same time the 
symbol and the victim of the precarious nature of 
such an attempt. 

Bibliography : Tabari, Index; Diahshivari. 
al-Wuzara wa *l-Kuttab, Cairo 1938, 114-122; Ibn 
Khallikan, no. 840; Ibn al-Tifetaka, a\-Fakhri 
(D^renbourg), 250-5, 257; S. Moscati, in Orientalia, 
1946, 164-7. (S. Moscati) 

ABC <ABD ALLAH al-SHM. AL-IJUSAYN B. 
Ahmad b. Muh. b. ZakariyyA*, sometimes also 
called al-Muhtasib (he had allegedly been a mufUasib , 
market overseer, in‘Irak), the founder of Fatimid 
rule in North Africa. A native of San^’, he 
joined the Isma c Ili movement in c Irafc and was sent 
to Yaman, where he spent his apprenticeship with 
Mansur al-Yaman (Ibn Hawshab), head of the 
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Ism 3 t c Ili mission in that country. On the pilgrimage 
of 279/892 he met in Mecca some Kutama pilgrims 
and accompanied them hack to their native country, 
which they reached on 14 Rabl c I 280/3 June 893. He 
first established himself in Ikdjan near Satif. In 
face of the opposition directed against him by a 
confederacy of Kutama clans, Abu c Abd Allah 
transferred his headquarters to Tazrut, where he 
steadily strengthened his position, captivated Mila 
and was able to withstand the attacks of two expe¬ 
ditions sent against him by the Aghlabid government 
(289/902 and 290/903). On the occasion of a temporary 
setback, his headquarters were moved back to 
Ikdjan, which remained his base for subsequent 
operations. In 289/902 the imam al-Mahd! c Ubayd 
Allah [ q.v .] fled from Syria, attempted to join Abu 
c Abd Allah, but had to take refuge in Sidjilmassa, 
where he was imprisoned. Abu *Abd Allah’s brother 
Abu’l- c Abbas Muhammad, who had accompanied 
the imam, fell into the hands of the Aghlabids. Abu 
c Abd Allah then took Satif, Tubna (293/906) and 
Billizma (same year), was victorious in the battle 
of Dar Mallul, conquered Tldjis, Baghaya, defeated 
the Aghlabid army near Dar Madyan, and seized 
I£astiliya and Kafsa (296/909). When he took al*Urbus 
(Laribus), the key of Ifrifciya (23 Piumada II, 296/ 
19 March 909), the Aghlabid amir Ziyadat Allah fled 
from Rafckada. Abu c Abd Allah entered the Aghlabid 
capital on 1 Radjab 296/25 March 909. Leaving his 
brother Abu’l- c Abbas as his lieutenant, Abu *Abd 
Allah led an expedition against Sidjilmassa and 
liberated the imam, who triumphantly entered Rak- 
fcada on 20 RabI* II 297/6 Jan. 910, and conferred 
high honours on Abu c Abd Allah and Abu’l- c Abbas. 
The ruler and his powerfyl servants, however, soon 
fell foul fo each other and both brothers were 
murdered on 1 Dhu’l-Hidjdja 298/31 July 911. 

Bibliography : The main authority, and 
almost the unique source for the later historians, 
is al-Kadl al-Nu c man, Iftitah al-Da^wa (MSS 
preserved among the Bohras). Written in 346/ 
957-8, this book mainly consists of a very detailed 
account of Abu c Abd Allah’s activities. It is 
quoted in al-Malg:IzI. al-Mukaffa, transl. E. Fagnan, 
Centenario Michele A mart, i, 35 ff.; an extensive 
precis in c Imad al-DIn Idris, *Uyun al-Akhbdr, 
first half of vol. v. Ibn al-Raklfc, in his lost history 
of Ifriljuya, followed the account of al-Nu c man 
(see the quotation in al-Nuwayri, beg. of section 
on the Fatimids; cf. J. A. Silvestre de Sacy, 
Exposd de la religion des Druzes, i, p. cccciii). On 
Ibn al-Ral^ilc was based the relevant chapter in 
Ibn Shaddad’s history of al-I£ayrawan, known from 
the excerpts in Ibn al-Athir, viii, 23 ff., al-Nuwayri, 
al-Makrlzi, al-Mukaffa, transl. Fagnan, 47 * 53 . 
67-78. In this way, al-N^man’s narrative entered 
into the main stream of Islamic general history. 
(Cf. also Ibn Hamadu (Vonderheyden), 7; Ibn 
Khaldun. Hist. desBerb., ii, 509 f.; Mafcrizl, Khitat. 
i, 349-50, ii, 10 ff.; Ibn Kfcallikan, no. 171)*—The 
account of c Arib (printed in the editions of Ibn 
‘Idharl, al-Baydn al-Mughrib : Dozy, i, 129 ff., L6vi- 
Proven^al and Colin, i, 134 ff.) is independant of 
aI-Nu c man; Ibn Hdhari (ed. Dozy, i, 118 ff., ed. 
L6vi- Proven pal and Colin, i, 124 ff.) copies Abu 
Marw 5 n al-Warrak, 6th/nth century (who ulti¬ 
mately depends upon al-Nu c man), and c Arib.—Of 
modem accounts—all of them antiquated by the 
recovery of the Iftitab —that by F. Wiistenfeld, 
Gesch. d. Fatimiden-C kali fen, Gottingen 1881, 
8 ff., can be recommended. For the phases of 
Abu c Abd Allah’s career where it touches that 


of the imam, cf. W. Ivanow, Rise of the Fatimids, 
index, and al-mahd! c ubayd Allah. 

(S. M. Stern) 

ABO ’l- c ALA 5 al -MA c ARRl [see al-ma c aRRI]- 
ABO (bu) c AU SALANDAR (Shaykh) Sharaf 
al-DIn PanIpatI, one of the most venerated of 
Indian saints, is believed to have died in 724/1324. 
There is little authentic information about his life 
and none of the surviving contemporary works even 
mention him by name. The earliest reference to him 
is in c AfIf’s Ta y rikh-i Firuz-Shahi (written in 800/ 
1396), wherein Sultan Ghivath al-DIn Tughluk’s 
visit to him is recorded. According to the accounts 
of his life written in the nth/i7th century, he was 
a native of Panipat, to which place his father, 
Salar Fakhr al-DIn, had come from c Irak. Trained 
as a theologian, he ultimately renounced scholas¬ 
ticism, threw away his books in the river, and became 
a Kalandar. In the ecstasy of divine love, he gave 
up observing the commandments of God and the 
Prophetic Traditions, though he subjected himself 
to great self-mortification. He is supposed to have 
been a spiritual descendant of Kutb al-DIn Bakhtiyar 
[q.v.]\ however, it is doubtful if he belonged to any 
organized §ufl order. Numerous legends regarding 
his life, miracles and death have grown, and it is 
difficult even to say whether the tomb at Panipat 
or at Kama! is his, though the former is more famous. 
The works attributed to him include letters on 
divine love addressed to Ikhtiyar al-DIn {Sulayman 
Coll., Aligarh Univ.); Hikam-nama (As. Soc. Bengal, 
Ivanow: 1196), which is definitely apocryphal; and 
two mathnawis: Kalam-i Kalandar (Meerut) and 
Mathnawi Bu c Alt Shah Kalandar (Lucknow 1891). 

Bibliography: Akhbar al-Akhyar; Gulzdr-i 
Abrar (As. Soc. Bengal, Ivanow 259, ff. 32-3); 
Subii-i $ddik (A. S. Coll., Aligarh Univ., iii f. 411a); 
Siyar al-Afydb', Mir'at al-Asrar (B. M. Or. 216, 
f. 386a); Ma'aridi al-Wilaya (Nizami’s MS., 
Aligarh Univ., 230-5); Sharaf al-Madialis (Sulay- 
man Coll., Aligarh Univ.); Punjab Dist. Gazetteer, 
Karnal 1918, 76, 210-1, 223-4; Proc. As. Soc. 
Bengal, 1870, 125; 1873, 97. (Nurul Hasan) 
ABC c ALl al-^AlI [see al-^AlI]. 

ABC c ALl MUHAMMAD b. ILYAS [see 
ilyAsids]. 

ABU’l- c ALIYA Rufay ( b. MihrAn al-RIYAIJI, 
a liberated slave of the Banu Riyalj, belonging to 
the first generation of tabi^un residing in Ba§ra; d. 
90/708-9 or 96/714. A commentary on the I£ur 5 an 
is attributed to him (HadjdjI Khalifa (Fliigel), ii, 
352), but he is mainly known as a traditionist 
and a transmitter of the Kur > an. Having 
collected in al-Basra and in Medina badith transmitted 
particularly by HJmar and Ubayy b; Ka^b, he was 
considered thrustworthy ( thika ) and contributed to 
the training of Katada, Da 5 ud b. Abu Hind, c Asim 
al-Ahwal and other traditionists of renown. His 
name figures frequently in the “chains” of trans¬ 
mission of hadith admitted into the great collections. 
In the same way, data put under his name are 
admitted by al-Tabari, Tafsir, passim, e.g. i, 228; 
cf. al-Baydawi, Anwar al-Tanzil (Fleischer), i, 12 84 . 
He transmitted his system of “reading” ( kira > a ) to 
al-A c mash and to the readers of Basra Abu c Amr b. 
al^Ala 8 [q.v.] and Shu c ayb b. al-Habl?ab al-Azdl 
(d. 130/747)- He played no political role and took 
no part in the conflict between C A 1 I and his partisans 
and the Umayyads. 

Bibliography : Ibn Sa c d, vii, 81-5; Ibn 
I£utayba, Ma c arif, Cairo 1353/1934, 200; Tabari, 
i, 108-25; Abu Nu c aym, ffilya, Cairo 1351-6, ii. 
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217-24; Ibn c Asakir, Ta'rikh, Damascus 1332, 
v, 323-6; Nawawi, Tahdhib al-Asma J (Wiistenfeld), 
738-9; c UthmanI, Tabakat al-Fukaha 3 , MS Paris 
2093, 43V; Ibn al-Atinr, Usd, ii, 186-7, Ibn al- 
Djazari, Kurrd 5 , no. 1272; A. Sprenger, Leben des 
Mohammed, iii, evil, cxvi. (R. BlachSre) 
ABC C AMR Zabban b. al- c alA>, a celebrated 
‘reader* of the Kur } an, regarded as the founder 
of the grammatical school of Ba§ra, died c. 154/770. 

This scholar seems to have claimed a genealogy 
connecting him with the Arab tribe of Mazin of 
the confederation of Tamim; see Ibn Khallikan and 
the other biographers, including Ibn al-Djazari, who, 
however, in one isolated statement, links him with 
Hanifa. His name, Zabban, has never been fully 
confirmed, and is only given in preference to a score 
of others. He is believed to have been born c. 70/689 
at the latest, either at Mecca, according to the 
generally accepted view, including that of Ibn al- 
Djazari, i, 292 (citing a disciple of Abu c Amr, the 
‘reader’ c Abd al-Warith, d. 180/796), or at Kazarun, 
in southern Persia, according to an isolated piece of 
evidence in the works of Ibn al-Diazarl. i, 289. If 
the former is correct, he must have passed his 
childhood in Hidjaz before going to c Irak; if the 
latter, the opposite would be the case. The only 
established fact is that Abu c Amr accompanied his 
father when the latter, harassed by al-Hadjdjadj’s 
police, fled from c Irak to seek refuge in southern 
Arabia; see Ibn al-Diazari. i, 289 (there appear to 
be lacunae in the text), and Ibn Khallikan. i, 386 
ad fin. (Ibn al-Anbarl, 32, merely says that Abu 
c Amr had to flee from al-Hadjdjadj, without giving 
any details). According to his own recollections, 
Abu c Amr was then a little more than twenty 
(which gives some force to the statements which 
put his year of birth at 70/689); see Ibn Khallikan. 
i, 387. It seems permissible to assume, from the 
passage of Ibn al-Djazari, I, 289 s , that this journey 
gave him the opportunity of pursuing further his 
‘readings’ of the Ku’ran at Mecca and Medina, 
studies which he would appear to have continued 
on his return to c Ira 1 *. It is difficult, however, to 
reconcile this assertion with the statement of Ibn 
Khallikan. i, 387, that Abu c Amr and his father 
returned immediately to c Ir 5 k upon the death of 
al-Hadjdjadj, in 95/714- However that may be, 
when Abu c Amr had settled in c Irak, it appears 
that he rarely left Basra again. If it is indeed he 
who is praised in a line of al-Farazdal< (d. 114/732-3) 
(see al-Suyuti, Bughya, 367), he was already before 
that date a celebrity of some standing in his city 
of adoption: cf. the flattering comment on him 
attributed to al-Hasan al-Basri (d. 110/728) and 
handed on by-Ibn al-Diazari. 291. Nevertheless, 
there is no evidence that reveals anything about his 
relations with the Umayyad authorities. On the 
other hand, when the ^bbasids came to power, 
his celebrity seems to have won him recognition 
even in governmental circles, since he is said to have 
had dealings with the uncle of the caliph al-Saffah, 
Sulayman (Ibn Khallikan. i, 387), and with the 
uncle of the caliph al-Mahdl, Yazld (see Fihrist, 50 15 ), 
as well as with the governor of Syria, c Abd al-Wahhab. 
It was on his return from a visit to the last-named 
that he died and was buried at Kufa, c. 154/770 
(or 155/771 or 157 / 773 ); see Ibn al-Diazari. 293 (Ibn 
Khallikan gives also 159/775). 

Abu c Amr seems to have left no written works, 
and when Ibn al-Nadlm, 41, states that he saw 
manuscripts of this master, at al-Hadltha, in the 
4th/ioth century, and when this same author adds, 


88, that a K. al-Nawadir was handed down in the 
version left by him, he must have been referring 
to writings taken down from his oral teaching by 
his disciples. 

Abu c Amr belongs to the generation of scholars 
for whom the study of Arabic was dependent on 
that of the Ku’ran. It is thus an arbitrary distinction 
if one tries to separate in him the ‘reader’ of the 
Koran from the grammarian and the ‘transmitter* 
of poetry. 

During his stay in Hidjaz, Abu c Amr initiated 
himself into the system of ‘reading* in process of 
formation at Mecca and Medina, following the 
teaching of Abu *l- c Aliya [ q.v .] and Ibn Kathir in 
particular. In c Irak he studied the system of Ibn 
Abl Ishak al-Hadrami and of others (at Basra), and 
that of c Asim (at Kufa). A list of his masters is 
given by Ibn al-Diazari. 289; cf. also al-Suyuti, 
Muzhir, ii, 398, and Fihrist , 39. He built up a system 
of his own in which the Mecca and Medina influences 
predominate; a complete table of the origins of this 
system has been drawn up by C. Pellat, Milieu 
basrien, 77 f. The ‘reading’ of Abu c Amr, at Basra, 
displaced all others previously existing in the town, 
and especially that of al-Hasan al-Basri: see Pellat, 
op. cit., 76; it is said to have been recommended by 
the ‘reader’ of Kufa, Shu c ba (d. 193/808): see Ibn 
al-Djazari, 292; it was taught by disciples who. later 
became famous, such as Yunus b. Habib, al-A$ma c I, 
and a large number of others: see the list ibid., 289. 
In the 4th/ioth century, when the reforms of Ibn 
al-Mudjahid were introduced, this system took its 
place among the canonical ‘Seven readings’. At the 
time of Ibn al-Diazari (d. 833/1429) it was the 
accepted system in Yaman, in Hidjaz, and in Syria, 
a province where it had finally ousted that of Ibn 
‘Amir in the 5th/nth century: see Ibn al-Djazari, 292. 
This system of ‘reading’ was the subject of a treatise 
by Ibn al-Mudjahid, see Fihrist, 31 18 . Nevertheless, 
writings of the same order had been composed before 
that period: see the list, ibid., 28. Another summary is 
also known, entitled al-I£afar al-Mi$ri fi kira^at Abi 
c Arhr b. al-^Ala? al-Ba?ri, by c Umar b. al-Kasim 
al-Nashshar (d. 900/1495), which is preserved in 
Berlin: see Ahlwardt, no. 639. We have, too, an 
opuscule based on the oral tradition, on the ortho¬ 
graphy of the Koran: see 0 . Rescher, in WZKM, 1912, 
94 (this opuscule is in a miscellaneous collection, in 
Aya Sofia, no. 4814). The influence of Abu c Amr 
was of the first importance for the development of 
grammatical and lexicographical studies at Basra. 
It is less easy to follow, however, than the influence 
of his system of ‘reading’. Among his disciples, the 
following names are worthy of note: Yunus b, Habib, 
al-Asma c I (see al-Suyuti, Muzhir, ii, 323, 329 \ Fihrist, 
42; Ibn al-Anb&ri, 30), Abu c Ubayda (see Ibn Khal¬ 
likan, 387), Khalaf al-Ahmar (see al-Suyuti, ii, 278, 
403), and the future founder of the School of Kufa, 
al-Ru 5 asi (see id., ii, 400). It is possible that already 
then, under his stimulus, the method of seeking 
information from the Beduins, in matters concerning 
grammar and lexicography, was developed at Basra, 
(see the anecdote recorded by id., ii, 278 and 304). 

By his disciples, and especially by Abu ‘Ubayda 
and by such a scholar as al-Djahiz, Abu c Amr was 
regarded as ‘the most learned man in things pertaining 
to the Arabs, and combining with the accuracy of 
his auricular transmission the veracity of his state¬ 
ments’ (see al-Djahiz, Bayan, i, 255, 256; cf. Abd 
’ 1 -Jayyib, who expresses a similar view in Muzhir, 
ii, 399). And yet this point raises a very delicate 
problem. This scholar seems, indeed, like a number 
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of his contemporaries, to have been an enthusiastic 
collector of archaic poetry and of accounts of the 
‘Days of the Arabs’; cf. Blachfere, Histoire de 
la litterature arabe, Paris, 1952, i, 101 f. According 
to an account taken from Abu c Ubayda by al- 
Djahiz, Bayan, i, 256 (repeated in a somewhat 
changed form by Ibn al-Djazarl, 290, Ibn Khallikan. 

i, 386, and al-Kutubi, i, 164), ‘the books which Abu 
‘Amr had written by taking the words down from 
such Arabs as were worthy to serve as informers 
filled a room in his dwelling. Later on, having 
devoted himself to ‘reading’ (of the Ku J ran), he burnt 
these books’. This piece of evidence, which we have 
no means of checking, does not say that Abu c Amr 
destroyed the collections of poetry made by himself, 
as has been too often asserted. Actually, the main 
point to keep in mind is that after this destruction— 
if it took place—Abu ( Amr continued nevertheless 
to communicate orally the documentation which 
he had accumulated in his memory. There are many 
anecdotes which show his knowledge of ancient 
poetry; see for example, al-Djahiz, Bayan , i, 256, 

ii, 121; abSIrafl, 30; Ibn al-Anbari, 31, 34. It is 
known that on one occasion he did not hesitate to 
forge a line; see al-Suyutl, Muzhir, ii,.415. This fact, 
which he himself admitted, in no way detracted 
from his acknowledged authority as a ‘transmitter’ 
(rdwi). His place among Arab lexicographers seems 
to have been very important, since he is said to 
have been, in this sphere, the master of al-Khalil [q.v.]; 
see ibid., ii, 398, and also the numerous references 
to Abu c Amr’s lexicographical authority, ibid., ii, 
73, in, 291, 360. The authors of adab and the 
anthologists often quote, too, his judgements on i 
the poets; see for example, ibid., ii, 479, 484, 486. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the figure of 
Abu { Amr b. al-'Ala 5 dominates the intellectual 
activity of the centre of Basra at the period when 
the generation of scholars was growing up—men 
such as al-Khalil, al-Asma'i, Abu c Ubayda—who 
were to become the masters of the philological and 
grammatical school of that town. 

Bibliography : Djaljiz, Bayan (SandubI), Cairo 
1351, i, 255-6 and passim; SIrafI, Akhbar al-Nah- 
wiyyin al-Basriyyin (Krenkow), and again in Ibn 
al-Anbari, Nuzhat al-Alibba 29-38; Fihrist, 35, 
39, 88, and passim , used by Fliigel, Die gram- 
matischen Schulen , 32 ff.; Ibn Khallikan, 478; and 
again in al-Yafi c I, Mir^at al-Dianan. i, 325 f.; 
KutubI, Fawat, i, 164; Ibn al-Djazari, Ghayat al - 
Nihaya (Bergstrasser), Cairo 1933. i, 288-92 and 
passim; SuyutI, Bughyat al-Wu*at, 367, and Muzhir 
(Badjawi), Cairo 1942, ii, 398 f. and passim; C. 
Pellat/L* milieu basrien dans la formation de Gafiiz, 
Paris 1953, 76-8; Brockelmann, I, 99, S I, 158. 

(R. Blach£re) 

ABU ’l- c ARAB Muhammad b. TamIm b. Tammam 
al-TamImI, Malikite fakih, traditionist, his¬ 
torian and poet from Kayrawan. Offspring of a 
great Arab family (his great-grandfather was 
governor of Tunis, seized Rayrawan in 183/799 and 
ended his life in prison in Baghdad), Abu’l-^Arab, 
born in Kayrawan between 250/864 and 260/873, 
devoted himself to study under various masters, 
trained, in his turn, several pupils (notably Ibn Abl 
Zayd al-Kayrawanl), took part in the revolt of 
Abu Yazld against the Fatimids, was put in prison 
and died in 333 / 945 - Of the works on fikh, hadith 
and history attributed to him, only the Tabakat 
< Ulama > Ifrikiya, a collection of anccdotical bio¬ 
graphies of the scholars of Kayrawan and Tunis, 
seems to have been preserved (ed. and transl. by 


M. Ben Cheneb, Classes des savants de Vlfriqiya , 
Algiers 1915-20). 

Bibliography : DhahabI, Tadhkira, iii, 105; 
Ibn Farhun, Dibadi , 233; Ibn Nadjl, Ma^alim 
iii, 42; Ibn Khayr, Fahrasa (BAH, ix), 297, 301; 
H.H. c Abd al-Wahhab, al-Mvntakhab al-Madrasi *, 
Cairo 1944, 37-8. (Ch. Pellat) 

ABtr c ARl£H, a town in c AsIr, about 20 
miles from Djlzan. Philby describes it as kite-shaped, 
nearly a mile across, consisting mainly of brushwood 
huts CaraHsh) and adjoining extensive ruins. The 
population (about 12,000) grows millet and sesame. 
The merchants are mostly of IJadraml origin. 

First settled by a shaykh (7th/i3th century), it 
prospered under the Zaydl Imams who captured it 
in 1036/1627. In the next century the local ashraf 
became independent. They temporarily submitted 
to the Wahhabis (1217/1802-3) and later to the 
Egyptians. When the latter abandoned Hudayda 
(1256/1840) Sharif Husayn occupied the Tihama, was 
made Pasha and threatened c Adan. Britain protested 
and the Turks drove him back to *Aslr. The power 
of the ashraf , weakened by civil war and the attacks 
of Muhammad b. c A 5 i<J, disappeared when the Turks 
reoccupied c Asir; Philby could find no trace of 
them. Abu c Arish has since belonged in turn to the 
Turks, the IdrisI and Ibn Sa c ud. 

Bibliography : Descriptions: C. Niebuhr, 
Beschreibung von Arabien, 267; Tamisier, Voyage 
en Arabic , i, 383-91; H. St. J. Philby, Arabian 
Highlands, History: Tamisier, op. cit., i, 365- 
74; Philby, op. cit.; A. S. Tritton, Rise of the 
Imams of Sanaa,; H. F. Jacob, Kings of Arabia , 
51-4; Muhammad b. ‘All al-Shawkanf, al-Badr 
al-tali*, Cairo 1348, i, 240, ii, 6-8; < Uthman b. 
Bishr al-Nadjdl al-IJanball, c Unwan al-Madfd, 
Mecca 1349, b M 4 - 5 , 211. (C. F. Beckingham) 
ABC c ARCBA, al-IJusayn b. AbI Ma c shar 
Muhammad b. MawdOd al-SulamI al-HarrAn!, 
hadith scholar of Harran (b. ca. 222/837, d. 
318/930-1). 

Practically nothing is known about his life, except 
the names of his authorities and his students, some 
of them very famous personalities. He is said to 
have been judge or mufti of IJarran. One source 
(Ibn c Asakir apud al-Dhahabl) states that he was 
a partisan of the Umayyads. 

According to the Fihrist , 230, Abu c Aruba wrote 
only one work, a collection of traditions which were 
transmitted by his authorities. This work seems to 
be identical with the Tabakat which are mentioned 
as a work of Abu c Aruba by al-Dhahabl. An excerpt 
from the Tabakat, which deals with the men around 
Muhammad and their traditions, is preserved in 
Damascus (cf. Yusuf al- c Ishsh, Fihris Makhtiitdt 
Dar al-Kutub al-gahiriyya, Damascus 1947, 169). 
Abu c Aruba is also quoted as the author of a history 
of Harran (or collection of biographies of scholars 
of the Djazlra) and a Kitab al-AwaHl. 

Bibliography : Brockelmann, II, 663; Fihrist , 
322; Sam c anl, Ansab, fol. 161a and passim; Yakut, 
ii, 232, and passim; Ibn al- c Adim, Bughya (ms. 
Topkapusaray, Ahmet III, 2925, iv, fols. 178b- 
1 79a); DhahabI. Nubala? (ms. Topkapusaray, 
Ahmet III, 2910, ix, 545-7); idem, Ta’rtkh al - 
Islam , anno 318; Ibn al- c Imad, Shadharat, ii, 
279; F. Rosenthal, A history of Muslim historic 
ography, Leiden 1952, 310, 389, 393 - 

(F. Rosenthal) 

ABU ’l-ASWAD al-DU j AL 1 (or, according to 
West-Arabic pronunciation al-Dill, nomen relativum 
from al-Du’il b. Bakr, a clan of the Banu Kinana), 
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a partisan of C A1I. His name (£alim b. { Amr) 
and genealogy are uncertain; his mother belonged 
to the clan c Abd al-Dar b. Ku§ayy of I£uraysh. He 
was probably bom some years before the Hidjra. 
In the caliphate of c Umar he went to Basra. He 
lived first among his own tribe, then among the 
Banu Hudhayl, and for some time also among the 
Banu Rushayr, the kinsmen of his favourite wife; 
but his Shl‘ite propensities as well as his obstinacy 
and avarice made him disagreeable to his neighbours. 
It is doubtful whether he held any office under 
< Umar and ‘Uthman. In ‘All's caliphate he rose to 
prominence. He is said to have taken part in the 
unsuccessful negotiations with c A > isha and in the 
ensuing “Battle of the Camel”, and also fought at 
Siffln for ‘All. He was employed at Basra either as 
kadi or as secretary to the governor £ Abd Allah b. 
‘Abbas, and is even said to have held a military 
command in the wars against the Khawaridi. When 
‘All’s star was setting, and according to al-Mada 5 inI, 
‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abbas planned to leave Basra, taking 
with him the treasury, Abu ’1-Aswad tried to stop 
him and reported the matter to ‘Alt, who appointed 
him governor. This post he held, if at all, only for 
a short time. When ‘All was murdered, he made in 
a poem (no. 59 in Rescher’s numbering) the Umayyads 
responsible for it. But his sentiments were of no 
consequence, as there was no large Shl‘a element 
in Basra {Aghani*, xi, 121). He did not realize that 
he had lost all influence. He had reason to complain 
about Mu‘awiya’s representative ‘Abd Allah b. 
‘Amir, with whom he had formerly been on good 
terms (Poems nos. 23, 46), and also tried in vain 
to gain the favour of the viceroy Ziyad b. Ablh. 
Relations between them had been strained already 
in the caliphate of ‘All, when Ziyad was in charge of 
the revenue-office {Aghani 1 , xi, 119). He lamented the 
death of al-Husayn in 61/680 (no. 61) and cried for 
vengeance (no. 62). The last event mentioned in his 
poems is his complaint to the “Prince ot the Faithful” 
Ibn al-Zubayr about his representative at Basra in 
c. 67/686 (Ibn Sa‘d, v, 19). He died, according to 
al-Mada 5 ini, at Basra during the great plague in 
69/688. 

A collection of his poems, made by al-Sukkari, is 
extant, but has been published only in part. They 
are poor in language and style and artistically and 
historically insignificant; most of them deal with 
petty incidents of everyday life; some of the poems 
are apparently forged. This applies also to the widely 
circulated allegation—invented most probably by 
some philologist of the Basra school—that is was 
Abu’l-Aswad who laid down for the first time the 
rules of Arabic grammar and invented the vocal¬ 
isation of the Kur’an. 

Bibliography: Brockelmann, I, 37, S I, 72; 

0. Rescher, Abriss, i, 131-3; Th. Noldeke, in 

ZD MG, 1864, 232-40; 0. Rescher, in WZKM , 

1913, 375-97; Ibn Sa‘d, vii, 1, 70; Ibn Kutayba, 

Shi c r, 457; Ma c arif, 222; Aghani x , xi, 105-124; 

al-Sirafi, Akhbar, 13-22; J. W. Fuck, Arabiya, 6. 

(J. W. FOck) 

ABC c ATA> al-SINDI, Aflah (or Marzuk) b. 
Yasar, Arabic poet. He owes his surname of 
al-Sindl to the fact that his father came from Sind; 
he himself was bom in Kufa and lived there as a 
client of the Banu Asad. He fought for the declining 
Umayyad dynasty with pen and sword, praising 
them and casting scorn on their adversaries. It is 
true, however, that when the ‘Abbasids obtained 
power, he tried to insinuate himself into the favour 
of the new rulers by singing their praises. But the 


iron character of al-Saffa.fi was but little sensible to 
such fawning, and under the reign of his successor, 
al-Mansur, the poet was even obliged to keep himself 
hidden. Only after al-Man$ur’s death in 158/774 did 
he again make his appearance. He died, no doubt, 
shortly afterwards, but the exact date is not known. 
Abu ‘Aja* was considered a good poet—his elegy 
on Ibn Hubayra [ q.v.~\ being especially famous— 
although he pronounced Arabic badly and even 
stammered, so that he was obliged to have his 
poetry recited by others. 

Bibliography : Ibn Kutayba, Shi c r, 482-4; 
Abu Tamilian, Uamasa, i, 372 ff.; Aghani 1 . xvi, 
81-7; Marzubanl, Mu^dfam, 380; al-Bakri, Stm{ 
al-La'ali (Maimani), 802; al-Kutubl, Fawat, Cairo 
1283, i, 937; collection of fragments by Baloch 
Nabi Bakhsh Khan, 1 C, 1949, 137 f. 

(A. Schaade*) 

ABU ’l-‘ATAHIYA, poetic nickname (“father 
of craziness”) of AbO Ishak IsmA‘il b. al-Kasim b. 
Suwayd b. KaysAn, Arabic poet, bom in Kufa 
(or ‘Ayn al-Tamr) 130/748 and died 210/825 or 
211/826. His family had been mawali of the ‘Anaza 
tribe for two or three generations, and were engaged 
in menial occupations; his father was a cupper, and 
the poet himself as a youth sold earthenware in the 
streets. His outlook on life was embittered by a 
sense of social inferiority; in his later verse he gave 
vent to his hatred of the governing class and the 
wealthy; and he was notorious for covetousness and 
meanness to the end of his life. But like Bashshar 
b. Burd, he had a natural gift for poetry, and hoped 
to find in this the door to a larger life. On account 
of his poverty he had not the time to attend lectures 
on philology and the poetry of the ancients, and 
to this we must attribute the freshness and uncon¬ 
ventionality of his style. As a young man he asso¬ 
ciated with the profligate circle of poets grouped 
around Waliba b. al-Hubab, and gained a reputation 
with his ghazals and wine-songs; later critics have 
condemned these productions as poor and effeminate 
(Ibn Kutayba, Shi^r, 497), and only fragments of 
them have survived. Like most of the spontaneous 
poets, he showed a preference for simple language 
and short metres, and first rose to fame by a panegyric 
on al-Mahdi which, in spite of these unconventional 
characteristics, gained the caliph’s favour. He made 
himself notorious in Baghdad by his ghazals in 
praise of ‘Utba, a slave-girl of al-Mahdl’s cousin 
Rayta, who hoped to gain the caliph’s notice but 
had no intention of throwing herself- away on a 
penniless nobody. He held the caliph responsible 
for his failure to win ‘Utba, and some indiscrete 
verses gained him a flogging and banishment to 
Kufa. When al-Mahdi died, he took his revenge in 
some verses which could be read ambiguously. 

Back in Baghdad his fulsome praise of al-Hadl 
annoyed the latter’s successor Harun al-Rashid, who 
sent him to prison along with his friend Ibrahim 
al-Mawfili. Restored to favour, he charmed Harun 
with his love-lyrics, but suddenly renounced the 
ghazal and devoted himself to ascetic poetry (c. 178). 
Harun at first took umbrage at his conversion and 
imprisoned him, but was reconciled later at the 
instances of al-Fa<Jl b. Rabl‘, and in part also no 
doubt because of his popularity with the masses. It 
may be suspected that al-Fadl’s patronage was 
connected with his intrigue, in association with the 
queen Zubayda, against the Barmakids, and that 
Abu ^-‘Atahiya’s new “ascetic” productions con¬ 
veniently served their purposes. However that may 
be, Abu’l-‘Atahiya maintained henceforward a vast 
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output of sermons in verse, long and short, painting 
the horrors of all-levelling Death, and directed 
especially against the rich and the powerful, not 
excluding the caliph himself. So profitable was it 
that when Abu Nuwas also began to produce 
zuhdiyyat Abu’l- c Atahiya warned him not to trespass 
on the field to which he had established a prescriptive 
right ( Akhbar Abx Nuwas, Cairo 1924, 70). Some, 
later critics questioned, not without cause, the 
sincerity of his conversion, notably the real ascetic 
Abu’l-'Ala 3 al-Ma c arri, who referred to him as “that 
astute fellow” (Ibn Fa<Jl Allah, Masalik al-Ab$ar, 
xv, MS Brit. Mus. 575, fol. 136). 

A more frequent accusation brought against 
Abu*l- c Atahiya is that of heresy, which was a 
favourite weapon at the time; and it was suggested 
by Goldziher that one reason for his imprisonments 
may be sought in the occasionally unorthodox tone 
of some of his poems. Having no theological education 
he seems to have been influenced by the modified 
legacy of Manichaean beliefs still current in c Irafc, 
which accounted for the disorders of this world by 
the existence of two primary substances, good and 
evil, though Abu’l- c Atahiya held that both were 
the creation of Allah. In certain of his verses also, 
such as “If you would see the noblest of mankind 
look for a king in the guise of a pauper”, there may 
be suggestions of a concealed attachment to Musa 
al-Kazim and the cause of the Shl c ite imams, still 
strong in Kufa. 

His astonishing success as a poet was due to the 
simplicity, spontaneity, and artlessness of his 
language, which contrasted with the laboured 
artificiality of some of his contemporaries, and 
expressed the feelings of the people in verse that 
they could understand. He was fortunate also, by 
his friendship with Ibrahim al-Maw$ili, to have 
many of his poems set to music by the foremost 
musician of the day. He and his younger contem¬ 
porary Aban b. c Abd al-IJamld [ q.v .] were the first 
to use muzdawidi (couplet) rhyming verse, and he 
was the first, according to al-Ma c arri (al-Fu$ul 
wa'l-Ghavat . i, 131), to invent the metre muddri c . 
He also used a metre consisting of eight long sylla¬ 
bles. Owing to his enormous output his entire diwan 
was never collected. The zuhdiyyat were put together 
by the Spanish scholar Ibn c Abd al-Barr (d. 463/1071). 

Bibliography : Ibn Khallikan, no. 91; al- 
Aghdni 2 , iii, 126-83 ( # , iv, 1-112); see also Guidi’s 
Tables for other references; Ta?rikh Baghdad. vi, 
250-60; Goldziher, Trans. IX Congress of Orien - 
talists , 1x3 ff.; G. Vajda, in RSO, 1937, 215 ff., 
225 ff.; Brockelmann, I, 76; S I, 119. Partial 
editions of the diwan were published in Bairut 
1887, 1909; see also Madimu c a, ed. F. E. Bustani, 
Bairut 1927; Zuhdiyyat , trans. O. Rescher, 
Stuttgart 1928. (A. Guillaume) 

ABU ’l-A‘WAR c Amr b. SufyAn al-SULAMI 
general in the service of Mu c awiya. He belonged 
to the powerful tribe of Sulaym (hence “al-Sulaml”); 
his mother was a Christian and his father had fought 
at Uhud in the ranks of the Kuraysh. The son, who 
does not seem to have belonged to the closest circle 
of the Prophet, went, probably with the army 
commanded by Yazld b. Abl Sufyan, to Syria. In 
the battle of the Yarmuk he was in charge of a 
detachment, and from that time he followed faith¬ 
fully the fortunes of the Umayyads. He thus exposed 
himself to the execration of C A1I, especially after 
he had taken part in the battle of Siffin. He assisted 
c Amr b. al- € A§I in conquering Egypt for Mu c awiya 
and was in command of various military expeditions 


by sea. In addition, he showed also diplomatic and 
administrative abilities. At Siffin, he took part in 
the negotiations with c Ali and prepared the preli¬ 
minary draft for the conference of Adhruh. He was 
also commissioned to count the fallals of Palestine 
for a new distribution of taxes. Mu c awiya had in 
mind to appoint him in Egypt to the post of c Amr 
b. al- c Asi, who had been guilty of showing a too 
independent attitude; but this plan came to nothing, 
and he was appointed to the governorship of the 
province of al-Urdunn. On the ground of his services 
the Arabic annalists counted him among the main 
lieutenants of Mu c awiya, those who constituted his 
shi c a or bi(ana. He disappeared from the political 
scene before the end of Mu c awiya’s reign. 

Bibliography : Ibn Sa c d, iii/2, 106; Ibn Rusta, 
213; Tabari, index; Mas c udl, Murudf, iv, 351; 
Michael the Syrian (Chabot), ii, 442, 445, 450; 
Bayhaljd, Mahasin , 149; Ibn al-Ath!r, Usd, v, 138; 
Ibn Hadjar, l$aba , iv, 14; H. Lammens, Etudes 
sur le rtgne de Mo^awia, 42 ff. (H. Lammens *) 
ABC c AWN c Abd al-Malik b. YazId al-Khura- 
sanI, general in the service of the c Abbasids. After 
the outbreak of the rebellion in Khuras&n, 25 Ramadan 
129/9 June 747, Abu c Awn several times took part 
in the war against the Umayyads. At first he accom¬ 
panied the c Abbasid general Kaljtaba b. Shablb: 
then he was sent by the latter to Shahrazur, where 
on 20 Dhu’l-Hididia 131/10 August 749, in con¬ 
junction with Malik b. Tarif, he defeated c Uthman 
b. Sufyan. While Abu ‘Awn remained in the vicinity 
of Mosul, the Umayyad caliph Marwan IX marched 
against him. Under the supreme command of c Abd 
Allah b. C A1I, Abu ‘Awn took part in the battle by 
the Greater Zab (11 Djumada II 132/25 January 
750), in the pursuit of Marwan, and in the capture 
of Damascus. When c Abd Allah remained behind 
in Palestine, he sent Salih b. *A1I together with Abu 
‘Awn and a few others to continue the pursuit to 
Egypt, and it was there that the caliph, after a 
fresh defeat, was tracked down and killed in the 
same year. Abu ‘Awn remained in Egypt till further 
orders as governor. In 159/775*6 he was appointed 
governor of Khurasan by al-Mahdl, but deposed in 
the following year. 

Bibliography: Ya%ubl, Tabari, Mas c udl, 
Murudi, Indexes; Wellhausen, Das arabische Reich 
und sein Sturz, Berlin 1902, 341-3; L. Caetani, 
Chronographia Islamica , Roma 1912, under the 
relevant years. (K. V. Zetterst£en *) 

ABU 'l- c AYNA 5 Muhammbd b. al-KAsjm b. 
Khallad b. YAsir b. SulaimAn al-HAshimI, an 
Arabian litterateur and poet. He was born about 
the year 190/805 in al-Ahwaz (his family came from 
al-Yamama) and grew up in Basra, where he received 
instruction from the most famous philologists, Abu 
‘Ubaida, al-A§ma c I, Abu Zayd al-An§&ri and others. 
He was renowned amongst his contemporaries not 
only for his linguistic attainments, but also for his 
quickness at repartee. Ibn Abl Tahir collected 
anecdotes concerning him in a special work entitled 
Akhbar Abi *l- c Aynd 5 , many of which are to be 
found in the al-Aghani. The book itself as well 
as the collection of his poems have not been 
preserved. He became blind at the age of 40, later 
on he emigrated to Bagdad, but returned to Basra 
again and died there in the year 282 or 283/896. 

Bibliography: Fihrist, 125; Ibn Khallikan. 
no. 615. (C. Brockelmann) 

ABC AYYCB KhAlid b. Zayd b. Kulayb al- 
NadjpjarI al-AN$Ar1, generally known by his 
kunya, companion of the Prophet. It was in the 
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house of Abu Ayyub that the Prophet stayed on 
his emigration to Medina, before his own mosque 
and house were built. He took part in all the 
Prophet’s expeditions, was present at all the battles 
of early Islam and served under the command of 
‘Amr b. al-'Asi during the conquest of Egypt. Later 
on he was appointed by c Alf to the governorship of 
Medina, but was obliged to rejoin C A 1 I in ‘Irak when 
Busr b. Abi Artat approched the town with an 
army of 3000 men put at his disposal by c Amr b. 
al- c AsI. In c Irak Abu Ayyub al-Ansari took part in 
the battles fought there by C A 1 I. During the reign 
of Mu'awiya, he took part in the invasion of Cyprus 
and the expedition against Constantinople led by 
Yazid b. Mu c awiya. During the siege of the Byzantine 
capital Abu Ayyub died of dysentery, in the year 
52/672 (the years 50, 51 and 55 are also given as 
the date of his death). At his own request, he was 
buried under the walls of Constantinople. 

150 hadiths are attributed to Abu Ayyub, but 
only a small number of them (thirteen altogether) 
have been admitted as authentic by al-Bukhari 
and Muslim. 

Bibliography : DhahabI, Tadirid Astnd* al - 
Saftdba, Haydarabad 1315, i, 161, ii, 161; Bala- 
dhuri, Futuhy 5, 154; Ibn Sa c d, iii/2, 49-50; Tabari, 
iii, 23-4; Ibn c Abd al-IJakam, Futuh Mi$r (Torrey), 
index; Diyarbakri, Ta'rikh al-Khamis. Cairo 1283, 
ii, 294; Ibn c Abd al-Barr, I$ti c db, Raydarabiid 
1318, i, 156, ii, 638; Ibn Hadjar, Tahdhib, #ay- 
darabad 1325-7, iii, 90; idem, I?dba, Cairo 1325, 
ii, 89; Khazradil. Khuldsa. Cairo 1322, 86; Ibn 
al-Kaysarani, Dfam 4 , Haydarabad 1323, 118; Ibn 
al-Ath!r, Usd al-Ghaba, ii, 88, v, 143; Ibn Taghri- 
birdl, Nudium, Leiden 1855, i, 22, 34, 151, 158-60; 
Nawawi, Tahdhib al-Asmd 9 Gottingen 1842-7, 652; 
Suyuti, IJusn al-Muhaflara, Cairo 1322, i, 112; 
Abu ’l- c Arab, Jabakdt < Ulatna 5 Ifrikiya, ed. and 
transl. Ben Cheneb, Algiers 1920; 21/66 and note 2; 
M. Canard, in JA, 192, 67 ff. 

(E. L£vi-Proven$al) 

The tomb of Abu Ayyub is mentioned for the 
first time by Ibn Rutayba, al-Ma c drif, 140 (ed. 
Cairo 1934, 119); according to al-Tabari, iii, 2324, 
Ibn al-Athlr, iii, 381, Ibn al-Diawzi and al-RazwInl, 
408, the Byzantines respected it and made pilgrimage 
to it in time of drought to pray there for rain (*s/is£a J ). 
The—probably legendary—discovery of the tomb 
by Ak Shams al-Din [ q.v .] during the siege of the 
city by Muhammad II can be compared to the 
finding of the Holy Lance by the Crusaders during 
the siege of Antioch. The Turkish legend is fully 
reproduced in Leunclavius, Historiae musulmanae , 
Frankfurt 1591, 38 ff. and in the careful monograph 
by Hadjdjl c Abd Allah, al-Athar al-Mad[idiyya fi 
*l-Mandkib aUKhalidiyya. See also A. M. Schneider, 
in Oriens % 1951, 113 ff.; P. Wittek, Aywansary, in 
Annales de l*hist, de phil. et d'hist. orientates et 
slaves , Bruxelles 1951, 505 ff. (esp. 513 ff.). 

(J. H. Mordtmann*) 

A mosque was built on the spot by Muhammad II 
in 863/1458; it was enlarged by Etmekdji-zade 
Ahmad Pasha in 1000/1591; two new minarets, 
■each with two galleries, were added in 1136/1273. 
It was in this mosque that the sultan Mahmud II 
deposited the relics of the Prophet discovered in the 
treasury of the Saray (the imprint of the foot). The 
grand-vizier Sinan Pasha (d. 1133/1729), Mah Flruz 
Khadidia (mother of the sultan c Uthman III), the 
grand-vizier Semiz C A 1 I Pasha, Gurdjl Muhammad 
Pasha, Lala Mustafa Pasha (the conqueror of 


Cyprus) and a number of other important persons 
are buried in the turba or in the immediate vicinity 
of its court-yard. The mosque is situated outside 
the Byzantine walls, and an important suburb 
(Eyyiib [see Istanbul]) grew up round it. The 
mosque was the object of special veneration and 
it was forbidden for non-Muslims to enter it. Accor¬ 
ding to a rather late custom (cf. 7 s/., 1931, 184 ff. 
and mawlawiyya) it was in this mosque that the 
sultan, on his accession, was girded with the sword 
of his ancestors by the Celebi Efendi, the head of 
the Mawlawi order who came especially from Ronya 
to carry out the ceremony. 

Bibliography : H 3 fiz IJusayn b. Hadjdil 

Isma c il, tfadikat al-Diawami c . Istanbul 1281, i, 

243, cf. Hammer-Purgstall, xviii, 57; Cl. Huart, 

Konia y 206; F. W. Hasluck, Christianity and 

Islam under the Sultans, Oxford 1929, ii, 604 ff. 

(Cl. Huart *) 

ABC BAKR. the first caliph. 

i. Name, family, and early life.—Abu Bakr was 

probably bom shortly after 570 as he is said to have 

been three years younger than Muhammad. His 

father was Abu Ruhafa ( c Uthman) b. c Amir of the 

clan of Taym of the tribe of Ruraysh, and he is 

therefore sometimes known as Ibn Abi Ruhafa. His 

mother was Umm al-Khayr (Salma) bint Sakhr of 

the same clan. The names c Abd Allah and c AtIk 

# 

(‘freed slave’) are attributed to him as well as Abu 
Bakr, but the relation of these names to one another 
and their original significance is not clear. Muhammad 
seems to have made a play on the name c Atik and 
to have said that he was ‘freed from Hell’. He was 
later known as al-$iddlk, the truthful, the upright, 
or the $ one who counts true; the last meaning is 
supported by the tradition that he alone immediately 
believed Muhammad’s story of his night-journey 
(isrd 3 , q.v.). 

In the course of his life he had four wives. (1) Rut- 
ay la bint c Abd al- c Uzza of the Meccan clan of c Amir, 
who bore him c Abd Allah and Asm a 5 (who married 
al-Zubayr b. al- c Awwam); (2) Umm Ruman bint 
‘Amir of the tribe of Kjjiana, who bore him c Abd al- 
Rahman (originally c Abd al-Ka c ba or c Abd al- c Uzza) 
and c A 5 isha; (3) Asma 5 bint c Umays of the tribe of 
Khath'am, who bore him Muhammad; (4) Rabiba 
bint Kharidja, of the Medinan clan of al-Harith b. 
al-Khazradj, who bore him Umm Kulthum posthu¬ 
mously. The last two marriages were made late in 
his life and were doubtless political; Asma 5 bint 
< Umays was the widow of Dja^ar b. Abi Talib (who 
was killed in 8/629). The first two marriages were 
probably concurrent, since c Abd al-Rahman was 
the eldest son, but only Umm Ruman accompanied 
Abu Bakr to Medina. 

Little is known about Abu Bakr’s life before his 
conversion. He was a merchant (tddpr) worth 
40,000 dirhams, indicating (according to H. Lam- 
mens, La Mecque d la Veille de VHegire, Beirut 1924, 
226-8) that his business was comparatively unim¬ 
portant. He is not mentioned as having travelled 
to Syria or elsewhere, but he was an expert in the 
genealogies of the Arab tribes. 

ii. From his conversion to the death of Muham¬ 
mad.—Abu Bakr was possibly a friend of Muhammad 
before the latter’s call to be a prophet and his own 
conversion. According to some traditions he was 
the first male Muslim after Muhammad (Ibn Sa c d, 
iii/1, 121 \ al-Tabari, i. 1165-7); but this may simply 
be a reflection of his later preeminence, since the 
same claim is made for c AlI and Zayd b. Haritha. 
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Similarly the statement that Abu Bakr was respon¬ 
sible for the conversion of c Uthm&n b. 'Affan, 
al-Zubayr, c Abd al-Rahman b. 'Awf, Sa'd b. Abl 
Wakk&$ and Tall?ah b. c Ubayd Allah is suspicious 
because these five and 'All constitued the shurd or 
council to elect a successor to 'Umar. What is 
certain is that for some time before the Hidjra, Abu 
Bakr was the foremost member of the Muslim 
community after Muhammad. 

He remained in Mecca when many Muslims emi¬ 
grated to Abyssinia. This is an obscure affair. It 
has been suggested that the emigrants objected to 
the policy of the group among the Muslims led by 
Abu Bakr. The traditional view, however, was 
that the emigrants went to avoid persecution; and 
it may be that Abu Bakr’s clan of Taym, like others 
belonging to the group known as Hilf al-Fu<Jul, 
did not persecute its members. It seems, however, 
that it also lacked the will or the power to defend 
them, for it allowed Abu Bakr and his fellow 
clansman TaU?a to be bound together by a man of [ 
the Meccan clan of Asad; and at a later date Abu 
Bakr left Mecca and only returned on receiving the 
protection ( djiwdr ) of Ibn al-DugJiunna, the chief 
of a nomadic group in alliance with Kuraysh. The 
slaves bought and set free by Abu Bakr, notably 
'Amir b. Fuhayra and Bilal, suffered bodily violence. 
The purchase of slaves who professed Islam, though 
showing Abu Bakr’s devotion to the cause, does 
not completely account for the reduction of his 
wealth to 5,000 dirhams at the Hidjra, and economic 
pressure by the leading merchants of Mecca is to 
be suspected. 

Muhammad chose him to accompany himself on 
his migration to Medina, an event to which reference 
is made in Kur 5 an ix, 40. His family, that is, presum¬ 
ably Umm Ruman, 'A’isha, Asm 5 5 and perhaps 
c Abd Allah, followed soon afterwards. Abu Kufcafa, 
however, remained in Mecca, and Abu Bakr’s son 
'Abd al-Rahman actually fought against the Muslims 
at Badr and Ufcud, but was converted to Islam 
before the conquest of Mecca. In Medina Abu Bakr 
found a house in the district of al-Sunh. His special 
position in the community was marked by Muham¬ 
mad’s marriage to his daughter 'A’isha. He was a 
participant in all the expeditions led by Muhammad 
in person, and was constantly at his side, ready to 
help with advice and information. In critical 
moments he was steady as a rock and did not lose 
heart. There seems to have been a remarkable degree 
of harmony between leader and follower. When 
others (including 'Umar who was inseparable from 
Abu Bakr) questioned Muhammad’s decisions to. 
make peace at al-Hudaybiya and to abandon the siege 
of al-Ta 5 if, Abu Bakr gave immediate and whole¬ 
hearted support. He was the first to know the true 
objective of the expedition which conquered Mecca 
in 8/630. In other words, he was Muhammad’s chief 
adviser. He did not have any separate military 
command, except of a small party detached from 
a larger expedition in 6/627 and of a minor expedition 
against the tribe of Hawazin in 7/628. In 8/629 he 
served with 'Umar under the command of Abu 
'Ubaydah, probably in order to smooth over political 
difficulties. By his being appointed to conduct the 
pilgrimage of A. H. 9 and to lead public prayers in 
Medina during Muhammad’s last illness, and by 
other signs of respect, he was marked as successor. 

iii. His caliphate, 11/632-13/634.—The day of 
Muhammad’s death (13 RabI' I, n/8 June, 632) 
was a critical one for the young Islamic state. The 
An$ar set about appointing a leader from their own 


number, but were persuaded by 'Umar and others to 
accept Abfl Bakr. He took the title of Khalifat RasQl 
Allah, ‘deputy or successor of the messenger of God’, 
and after a short time moved to a house in the 
centre of Medina. 

His caliphate of a little over two years was largely 
occupied in dealing with the ridda or ‘apostasy’. This 
phenomenon, as the name given.by Arabic historians 
indicates, was regarded by them as primarily a 
religious movement; but recent European scholars, 
especially J. Wellhausen (Skixzen und Vorarbeiten , 
vi, Berlin, 1899, 7-37) and L. Caetani {Annali, ii, 
549-831) have argued that it was essentially political. 
More probably it was both. Medina had become the 
centre of a social and political system, of which 
religion was an integral part; consequently it was 
inevitable that any reaction against this system 
should have a religious aspect. There were six main 
centres of this reaction. In four of these, the leader 
had a religious character and is often called a ‘false 
prophet’: al-Aswad al-'Ans! in the Yemen, Musay- 
iima among the tribe of Hanlfa in the Yamama, 
Tulayha in the tribes of Asad and Gha{af&n, and 
the prophetess Sagjal? in the tribe of Tamlm. The 
form of the ridda in each centre varied according to 
local circumstances; it involved the refusal to send 
taxes to Medina and to obey the agents sent out 
by Medina. In the Yemen the ridda began before 
Muhammad’s death, and when Abu Bakr came to 
power al-Aswad had been replaced by Rays b. 
(Hubayra b. 'Abd Yaghuth) al-Makshuh. In other 
places there had presumably existed for some time 
a movement against the rule of Medina, but it 
became open revolt only after Muhammad’s death. 
During the absence of the main Muslim army in 
Syria under Usama b. Zayd, some neighbouring 
tribes tried to surprise Medina, but were eventually 
defeated at Dhu ’ 1 -Kas$a. After the return of the 
Syrian expedition, a large army commanded by 
Khalid b. al-Walld was sent against the rebels. First 
Tulayha was defeated in a battle at Buzakha. and 
the area restored to its allegiance to Islam. Soon 
afterwards, Tamlm abandoned Sacjjah and sub¬ 
mitted to Abu Bakr. The most important battle 
of the ridda was the battle of the YamSma at 
'AkrabS 5 (about RabI' I, 12/May 633), known as 
‘the garden of death’ on account of the great 
slaughter on both sides. Here Musaylima, the most 
serious opponent of the Muslims, was defeated and 
killed, and central Arabia brought under their 
control. Subordinate commanders were entrusted 
with subsidiary operations in al-Balirayn and 
'Uman (with Mahra), while Khalid pacified the 
Yamama before moving towards 'Irak. The ridda 
in the Yemen and Ha<Jramawt was defeated by 
another commander, al-Muhadjir b. Abl Umayya. 
In dealing with captured leaders Abu Bakr showed 
great clemency, and many became active supporters 
of the cause of Islam. The traditional view was 
that the ridda had been quelled before the end of 
11 A.H. (March 633); but Caetani has shown that 
the events require a much longer time, and that 
it may have continued into 13/634. 

The size of Muhammad’s expeditions along the 
road to Syria shows that he had realized the urgency 
of expansion if peace was to be maintained among 
the Arab tribes. Abu Bakr was aware of this strategic 
principle. In the first days of his caliphate, despite 
the threats of rebellion in Arabia, he persisted with 
Muhammad’s plan of sending a large army under 
Usama towards Syria. Again, once the danger from 
Musaylima in central Arabia was removed, no time 
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was lost in despatching Khalid towards ‘Irak. Thus 
was set on foot under Abu Bakr’s direction the great 
‘conquest of the lands*. The traditional account 
of the conquests and their chronology has been 
radically revised by European scholars’ critique of 
the sources (Wellhausen, op. cit., 37-113; De Goeje, 
Memoire sur la Conquite de la Syrie x , Leiden, 1900; 
N. A. Miednikoff, Palestina, St. Petersburg, 1897-1907 
[in Russian]; Caetani, Annali , ii, iii). By the time 
of Abu Bakr’s death the position would seem to 
be as follows. Khalid. joining a force of B. Bakr b. 
Wa’il under al-MuthannA b. Haritha, had advanced 
plundering into ‘Irak and threatened al-HIra, which 
paid 60,000 dirhams to be left alone. While al- 
Muthanna remained on this sector, Khalid carried 
out a celebrated march to Damascus and linked up 
with three Muslim columns which, under Yazld b. 
Abl Sufyan, Shurahbll b. Hasana and ( Amr b. al- 
‘A$, had been operating with success in Palestine, 
but were now retiring before a superior Byzantine 
army. The united Muslim forces defeated the enemy 
at al-Adjnadayn (probably a corruption of al-Dian- 
nabatayn) between Jerusalem and Gaza at the end 
of Djumada I (July 634). Thus the expansion into 
the Persian empire was initiated by Abu Bakr, 
but he still laid most emphasis on Syria. At what 
stage the decision was made, not merely to raid 
these lands, but to conquer them, is not clear. 

Abu Bakr died on 22 Djumada II, 13/23 August 
634, and was buried beside Muhammad. The great 
simplicity of his life, with its rejection of all wealth, 
pomp and pretension, became in later times a legend, 
though there is doubtless a kernel of truth. The 
assertion that he began the 'collection of the Kur 5 an’ 
is now usually held to be mistaken in view of the 
general ascription of this to ‘Umar. 

Bibliography : In addition to works cited in 
the article: Ibn Hisham, Passim; WakidI (tr. 
J. Wellhausen, Berlin, 1882), passim : Ibn Sa‘d, 
iii/i, 119-152, 202; Tabari, i, 1816-2144 (his cali¬ 
phate); BalMhuri, Futu/t, 96, 98, 102, 450; 
Mas'udJ, Murudj, iv, 173-90; Ibn Hadjar, Isdba, 
ii, 828-35, 839; Ibn al-Athlr, Vsd al-Ghdba, iii, 
205-24; N. Abbott, Aishah the beloved of Moham¬ 
med, Chicago, 1942, see index; W. Montgomery 
Watt, Muhammad at Mecca , Oxford, 1953, see 
index; C. Becker, The Expansion of the Saracens, 
Cambridge Medieval History, (1912), ii, 329-11 
( = Islamstudien, Leipzig 1924, i, 66-82). 

(W. Montgomery Watt) 
ABC BAKR b. ‘ABD ALLAH [see ibn ab! 
’l-dunya]. 

ABC BAKR b. AIJMAD [see ibn kapI shuhba]. 
ABC BAKR b. ‘ALl [see ibn ijidjdja]. 

ABC BAKR b. SA‘D b. ZENGl [see salghurids]. 
ABC BAKR al-BAYTAR [see ibn al-mundhir). 
ABC BAKR al- KH ALLAL [see al-khallal1. 
ABC BAKR al- KH w ARIZM1 [see al-kh w arizm!1. 
ABC BAKR A (the man of the pulley), the usual 
designation of a Companion of the Prophet 
called Nufay c b. Masruh, an Abyssinian, formerly 
slave of the Thakafites of al-Ta’if. During the siege 
of that town by Muhammad (8/630) he joined the 
Muslims by letting himself down by a pulley and 
was emancipated by the Prophet. He stayed after¬ 
wards in Yaman and participated in the foundation 
of Basra where he settled and died in 51 or 52/671-2. 
Having been whipped by ‘Umar because he had 
testified against al-Mughira b. Shu‘ba [<7.1;.] on a 
charge of adultery, Abu Bakra played no part in 
politics and held aloof ( iHazala ) during the Battle 
of the Camel. He confined himself to cultivating the 


estates given him by ‘Umar and transmitting 
badith, in which he is regarded as trustworthy by 
the authorities. 

His biographers give him as his mother Sumayya, 
so that he is considered as the brother, on the 
mother’s side, of Ziyad b. Abihi, with whom, 
however, he quarreled when Ziyad joined the party 
of Mu‘awiya. Abu Bakra left numerous descendants, 
among them seven sons: ‘Abd Allah, ‘Ubayd Allah. 
‘Abd al-Rahman, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, Muslim, Rawwad, 
Yazld and ‘Utba, who had a part in the transmission 
of baditjk. Enriched by the exploitation of the 
public baths and favoured by Ziyad, they gained a 
place among the bourgoisie, and even the aristocracy, 
of Basra, and forged themselves an Arab genealogy, 
claiming that Abu Bakra was the son of al-IJarith 
b. Kalada, the “physician of the Arabs”. Al-Mahdi, 
on ascending the throne, did not recognize this gene¬ 
alogy and forced the descendants of Abu Bakra to 
return to the status of mawdli of the Prophet (Ibn 
al-Tiktaka, al-Fakhri (Derenbourg), 245; al-MafcdisI, 
al-Bad 5 (Huart), vi, 94-5; I. Goldziher, Muh. Stud., 
i, 137 ff.). A descendant of the family was the kadi 
Abu Bakra Bakkar b. Kutayba (182-270/798-884; see 
Ibn Khallikan, no. 115). 

Bibliography: Ibn Kutayba, Ma'drif, 
Cairo 1353, 125-6; Ibn Sa‘d, vii/i, 8-9, 138-9; 
BaUdhuri, Futuh, 343 ff.; Tabari, i, 2529 ft., iii, 
477 ff-; Ibn al-Faklh, 188; Aghdni 1 , ii, 48; vii, 
141; xi, 100; xiv, 69; Nawawi, Tahdhib , 378-9, 
677-8; Ibn al-Athlr, Vsd, i, 38, 151; ii, 215; Ibn 
JJadjar, I$dba, no. 8794; Yakut, i, 638-644, 
passim. (M. Th. Houtsma-[Ch. Pellat]) 

ABU 'l-BARAKAT Hibat AllAh b. Malka 
al-Baghdad! al-Balad!, philosopher and phys¬ 
ician, called Awhad al-Zaman, ‘unique of his time’, 
was bom at Balad, near Mo?ul, about 470/1077 at 
the latest. Jewish by birth, he had for his master 
Abu’l-Hasan Sa‘Id b. Hibat Allah, and became a 
famous physician, serving in this quality the caliphs 
of Baghdad—where he resided—and the Seldjuk 
sultans. The anecdotes related by the biographers 
reveal his often difficult relations with his various 
patrons and their courts. At an advanced age he 
was converted to Islam. This decision was taken by 
him, according to the different rumours reported by 
his biographers, out of wounded pride or out of 
fear (because of the death of the wife of sultan 
Mahmud who had been attended by him; or because, 
taken prisoner during a battle in which the army 
of the caliph al-Mustarshid was defeated by sultan 
Mas‘ud, his life was threatened). Having become 
blind at the end of his life, he died in Baghdad, 
it seems after 560/1164-5. Rival of the Christian 
physician Ibn al-Tilmldh, he had as his disciple and 
friend Ishak, the son of Abraham b. Ezra, who 
composed on him a panegyric in Hebrew. 

The main work of Abu’l-Barakat is the Kitdb 
al-Mu c tabar , dealing with logic, naturalia (including 
psychology) and metaphysics (published in three 
volumes by §erefettin Yaltkaya, Hyderabad 1358/ 
1939). A detailed commentary on Ecclesiastes, 
composed in Arabic, is of considerable philosophical 
interest; it is almost entirely unpublished. Among 
the smaller treatises ascribed to Abu’l-Barakat is to 
be noted the Risala ft Sabab %uhiir al-Kawdkib 
Layl an wa- KhafdHhd Nahar* u (cf. Ibn Abl Usaybi‘a, 
i, 280), transl. by E. Wiedemann (in Eders Jahrbuch 
fur Photographic, 1909, 49-54)- Under a slightly 
different title: Ru*ya 'l-Kawakib bi'l-Layl la bi'l - 
Nahdr, it passes for a work of Ibn SIna (cf. G. C. 
Anawati, Essai de Bibliographic avicennienne, no. 162). 
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In al’Mv^tabar, modelled in great part on the 
Shi fa » of Ibn Slna, Abu’l-Barakat sometimes takes 
■over theses from that book, quoting them literally, 
but at the same time attacks others that are among 
the most essential. In his opposition to Ibn Slna he 
is often at one, in the field of physics, with the 
tradition that bore in Islamic lands the name of 
Platonic, and which was that followed by Abu 
Bakr al-RazI. His psychology is, in some respects, 
related more than that of the Shifd 5 , or more mani¬ 
festly so to that of the Neoplatonists. 

Abu 5 l-Barakat’s method of philosophizing does 
not, however, lend itself easily to recourse to the 
authority of tradition. This is shown by the very 
title of the Kitab al-Mu c tabar , which in the usage 
of Abu ’ 1 -Barakat means something like: “The book 
about what has been established by personal re¬ 
flection”. As a matter of fact, this method is 
distinguished in the first instance by the appeal 
to self-evident truths, the certainties a priori , 
which nullify the theses a posteriori of the ruling 
philosophy of the period. Abu ’ 1 -Barakat refuses to 
make a difference between the certainties of reason, 
admitted as valid by the Peripatetics, and those 
depending on the estimative faculty ( wahm ), 
dismissed by them. 

It is mainly this method that leads Abu ’ 1 -Barakat 
to assert, against the partisans of the Aristotelian 
theory of space, the existence of a tridimensional 
space. With John Philoponus he refutes the proposi¬ 
tion denying the possibility of movement in the void. 
Having demonstrated the fallacy of the peripatetic 
arguments to the contrary, he proves the infinity 
of space by the impossibility for man to conceive 
a limited space. 

Similarly, it is the appeal to the a priori knowledge 
of the human mind that allows Abu ’ 1 -Barakat to 
clarify the problem of time—the true solution of 
which, according to him, depends upon metaphysics 
rather than upon physics. In effect, he shows that 
the apperception of time, of being, and of self, is 
anterior in the soul to any other apperception the 
soul might have, and that the nature of being and 
that of time are closely linked. According to his 
definition, time is the measure of being (not, as the 
peripatetics held, that of movement). He does not 
admit the diversity of the various levels of time, the 
gradations of zaman, dahr, sarmad assumed by Ibn 
Slna and other philosophers. In his opinion, time 
characterizes the being of the Creator as well as 
that of created things. 

He identifies prime matter with the body con¬ 
sidered merely from the point of view of corporality, 
apart from any other characteristic; corporality 
being an extension susceptible of being measured. 
Among the four elements, earth alone is, in his view, 
constituted of corpuscles, indivisible because of 
their solidity. 

Dealing with the movement of projectiles, Abu 
T-Barakat accepts, though with modifications, the 
theory of Ibn Slna—ultimately, as it seems, inspired 
by John Philoponus—according to which the cause 
of this movement is a ‘violent inclination’, that is 
to say a force (called later by certain Latin schoolmen 
impetus) imparted by the projecting body to the 
projectile. He explains the acceleration in the fall 
of heavy objects by the fact that the principle of 
natural inclination ( rnayl tabi% a current philo¬ 
sophical term), contained in them, furnishes them 
with successive inclinations. The text of the Mu c tabar 
treating of this doctrine is the first one, as far as 
is known at present, where one finds implied this 


fundamental law of modem dynamics: a constant 
force gives rise to an accelerated movement. 

It is especially the psychological doctrine of Abu 
’ 1 -Barakat that shows in the most palpable way the 
role given in his philosophy to recourse to what is 
self-evident. As a matter of fact, this doctrine has 
as its starting point the consciousness that man has 
of himself, i.e. of his soul. This consciousness bears 
the stamp of certainty and is anterior to any other 
knowledge; it would be there even without the 
perception of the sensible things.Ibn Slna had already 
availed himself of this a priori datum, which he 
had great difficulty in integrating with his psychology 
—which bears the stamp of Peripaticism—while Abu 
’ 1 -Barakat is led by it towards other psychological 
verities, equally guaranteed and authenticated by 
their self-evident character. For instance, the valid 
consciousness that man has of being one—the same 
when he sees and hears, thinks, remembers or 
desires, or accomplishes any other psychical act— 
is sufficient in the view of Abu ’ 1 -Barakat to refute 
the various theories postulating a multiplicity of 
the faculties of the soul. Another example: the 
certainty that one has of perceiving, in the act of 
seeing, the very object that one sees, and at the place 
where it really is—and not an image, that according 
to certain hypotheses is situated inside the brain— 
this certainty proves by itself the truth of the 
impressions that it guarantees. We have, then, a 
psychology that consists, partly, of a system of self- 
evident truths, and is dominated up to a certain 
point by the notion of consciousness or apperception 
(shu c ur t a term used in a similar sense by Ibn Slna). 
It denies the distinction established by the Aris¬ 
totelian doctrine between intellect and soul. In fact, 
according to Abu ’ 1 -Barakat, it is the soul that 
accomplishes the so-called acts of intellection—a 
concept which he criticises. Similarly, he denies the 
existence of the active intellect postulated by the 
peripatetics. 

Platonic or Plotinian influences—which are, to 
be sure, in harmony with the personal intuitions of 
Abu ’ 1 -Barakat—appear perhaps in the definition 
of the soul as an incorporeal substance acting in 
and by the body. Immateriality is taken by Abu 
* 1 -Barakat in a very strict sense, which was not 
current at all; so for instance in the theory of 
memory. The human souls are caused, in the view 
of Abu ’ 1 -Barakat, by the stellar ones, and return, 
after death, to their causes. 

The knowledge of God, cause of causes, comes at 
the end of. the knowledge of existing things and 
that of being perceived by an a priori knowledge, 
which divides being into necessary and contingent. 
On the other hand, the wisdom manifested in the 
order of nature proves the existence of a Creator. 
Last not least there are ways of direct commu¬ 
nication between God and men. Abu * 1 -Barak 5 t, 
following in this point the Avicennian tradition, 
does not admit the proof for the existence of God 
based on movement. 

He holds that the essential attributes of God, 
such as knowledge, power and wisdom, belong to 
His essence in the same way as having three angles 
equal to two right angles belongs to the essence of 
a triangle. 

In his view God may have manifold knowledge, 
also about particulars. In order to refute arguments 
to the contrary, he refers to his psychological 
doctrine, where he proves that the forms of the 
things perceived, stored up in the human soul, are 
immaterial, like the entity that has perceived them. 
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In this way divine knowledge appears as being up 
to a point analogous to human knowledge. 

Rejecting the theory of emanation held by the 
philosophers, Abu ’ 1 -Barakat thinks that things 
have been created by a succession of divine volitions, 
either pre-eternal or coming into being in time. 
The first of these volitions, an attribute of the 
divine essence, created the first thing in existence, 
viz. according to religious terminology, the highest 
of the angels. 

The personalism of the conception of God in Abu 
’ 1 -Barakat sometimes relates it to the doctrines of 
the kaldm. Nevertheless, this does not necessarily 
justify the conclusion that the kaldm has influenced 
his thought. 

So far as the problem of the eternity of the world 
is concerned, Abu ’ 1 -Barakat, having confronted the 
theses of those who affirm it and those that deny 
it, does not explicitly state his own conclusions, but 
hints that one who has understood his expose of 
the question will not fail to find the correct answer. 
It seems, in summing up the discussion, that the 
true solution is, in the view of Abu’l-Barakat, 
that which asserts the eternity of the world. 

Abu ’ 1 -Barakat whose authority was invoked by 
a Jewish scholar of ‘Irak, Samuel b. ‘Eli, in his 
polemic against Maimonides, had as his partisans 
amongst the Muslims ‘Ala J al-Dawla Faramurz b. 
4 All, prince of Yazd, who defended him and his 
doctrines in a work bearing the title Muhdjat al- 
Tawtiid and in a dispute he had with ‘Umar al- 
Khavvam (see al-Bayhakl, Tatimma , iio-i). The 
influence of Abu ’ 1 -Barakat over a personage of 
the first order, Fakhr al-DIn al-RazI, seems to 
have been decisive. It is manifest especially in al~ 
Mabahith al-Mashrikiyya, a capital work of Fakhr 
al-Din, and was of great historical importance. In 
fact, the observation of the Shl‘ite Muh. b. Sulayman 
al-Tanakabuni, a Persian author of the 19th cent., 
who says, in substance, that the tradition of Ibn 
Slna had almost succumbed under the attacks of 
Abu ’ 1 -Barakai and Fakhr al-Din, before being 
re-established by Naslr al-DIn al-Tusi (Ki$as al- 
< Ulama > , lith. 1304, 278), refers to a crisis in Muslim 
philosophical speculation, a crisis originated by Abu 
’ 1 -Barakat, the memory of which remained alive 
among the Iranian students of Ibn Sina. 
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ABC BAYHAS al-Haysam b. Djabir. Khari- 
djite, of the Banu Sa c d b. Dubay‘a. In order to escape 
from the persecution of al-Hadjdjadi, he fled to 
Medina, but was arrested by the governor, ‘Uthman b. 
IJayyan, and cruelly executed (94/713)* He gave his 
name to the Bayhasiyya, one of the Kharidiite sects, 
who occupied an intermediate position between the 
strict Azrakls and the milder $ufrls and Iba<JIs. The 
Bayhasls, though admitting that Muslims of different 
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opinion from their own were unbelievers, considered 
it permissible to live amongst them, to intermarry 
with them and to inherit from them. Their tenets 
again diverged, so that they branched off into 
various subdivisions. 

Bibliography : Mubarrad, Kamil, 604, 615; 
Baladhuri (Ahlwardt, Anonyme Arab. Chronik), 
83; Mas'udI, Murudi, v, 230; Ash‘arl, Makdldt , 
113 ff., 95; Baghdadi, Fark, 87 f.; Ibn IJazm, 
Fi$al , iv, 190; Shahrastani. Milal, 93 f. 

(M. Th. Houtsma*) 
ABC BILAL [see mirdas b. udayya]. 

ABC BURDA [see al-ash‘arI]. 

ABC DAHBAL al-EJUMA#!, Wahb b. Zam‘a, 
Kurayshite poet of Mecca, who started to 
compose poetry before 40/660 and died after 96/715. 
He is included among the erotic poets of the Hidjaz 
by his poems devoted to three women: ‘Amra, of 
a noble Meccan family, a Syrian woman who led him 
into a breach with his family, and especially c AtIka, 
daughter of Mu‘awiya, whom he first saw during 
a pilgrimage. His verses, soon becoming famous, 
attracted the attention of the princess, whom he 
followed to Damascus, but the caliph, though 
recognizing the chaste character of Abu Dahbal’s 
relations with his daughter, took umbrage and 
sent the poet away. 

Abu Dahbal is not, however, an exclusively erotic 
poet, as an important part of his work is devoted to 
panegyrics on Ibn al-Azrafc, governor of al-Dianad 
in Yaman, appointed by ‘Abd All&h b. al-Zubayr, 
and ‘Umara b. c Amr, governor of Hatframawt. The 
incident with Mu‘awiya seems to have turned him 
away from the Umayyads and made him a partisan 
of the anti-caliph; the Aghani even quotes some 
verses alluding to the murder of al-Husayn b. C A 1 I. 

Bibliography: Brockelmann, S I, 80 and the 
references given there; to the fundamental article 
in the Aghani 1 , vi, 154-70 should be added al- 
Marzubanl, al-Muwashshah, 70,189; idem, Mu c diam 
117, 342; Nallino, Scritti , vi, 55; O. Rescher, 
Abriss, i, 144-5; and especially the sources quoted 
by F. Krenkow, JRAS, 1910, 1017-75, who has 
collected the verses of the poet. (Ch. Pellat) 
ABC P AMP AM, the hero of a collection of 
anecdotes, cited already in the 10th century. All 
kinds of foolish remarks are attributed to him, and 
more particularly comical decisions on questions of 
law, similar to those later attributed to Karakush. 
This Abu Damdam is probably identical with the 
devotee who, before or during the lifetime of Mu¬ 
hammad, offered up his good name in place of the 
poortax to the servants of God; for this express 
sacrifice of the respect of his fellowmen may easily 
be interpreted as a permission or invitation to expose 
the devotee as the typical figure of foolishness. To 
one bearer of the same name there is ascribed an 
extraordinary knowledge of the ancient poetry, but 
there is no means of deciding whether this is the 
same personage. 

Bibliography: Ibn Kutayba, Adab al-Kdtib 
(Grunert), 3-4; idem, Shi c r, 3 f.; Fihrist, 313; Ibn 
c Abd Rabbih, c Ikd. Cairo 1302, iii, 445; Ibn al- 
Athlr, Usd, v, 232; Ibn Hadjar, I$aba, iv, 204; M. 
Hartmann, in Zeitschr. d. Vereins /. Volkskunde , 
v; J. Horovitz, Spuren griechischer Mimen, 31, 
note. (J. Horovitz) 

ABU ’l-DARDA* al-An$ar! al-Khazrad,[I. His 
name and genealogy are given as ‘Uwaymir b. Zayd 
b. Kays b. ‘A’isha b. Umayya b. Malik b. ‘Adi b. 
Ka^ b. al-Khazradj b. al-Harith of the Balharith 
family of the Khazradj. Some sources give his name 
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as c Amir instead of ‘Uwaymir, and for his father’s 
name instead of Zayd we find variously ‘Amir, 
c Abd Allah, Malik or Tha c laba, while some give him 
the nisba al-Rahanl. He was a younger contempo¬ 
rary of Muhammad who is generally listed among 
the Companions {$afydba) though some sources raise 
doubts as to the legitimacy of this. He did not 
become a Muslim till after the battle of Badr and 
it is noted that he was the last of his family to 
become a convert to Islam. Some list him among 
those present at Uhud. When Muhammad established 
“brotherhoods” between the Emigrants and the 
people of Medina he was the “brother” chosen for 
Salman al-F&risI. A certain number of traditions are 
reported on his authority and are given in the 
DhakhdHr al-Mawarih, iii, 158-62. The §ufls claimed 
him as one of the ahl al-$uffa [q.v.], quoting a number 
of sayings of an ascetic or pietistic character from 
him, which is probably the reason why in the 
biographical dictionnaries he is called a zahid and 
one to whom Him was given. These sources also 
say that he became known as the sage {hakim) of 
the early Muslim community. He is reported as 
having said that before Islam he was a merchant, 
but after his conversion found that business life 
interfered with strict attention to cult duties ( Hbada ) 
so he gave up business. His great reputation, however, 
was as an authority on the Kur’Sn. He is listed as 
one of the few who collected (diama c a) revelations 
during the Prophet’s lifetime, and a small number 
of variant readings from him is recorded in the 
kird'dt books. During his stay in Damascus, where 
he was sent to serve as a ka<H, he made it a practice 
to gather to the mosque groups to whom he taught 
the Qur’an, thus becoming the true father of the 
Damascus School later headed by Ibn c Amir fa.t/.]. 
He died at Damascus in 32/652, or thereabouts, his 
tomb and that of his wife Umm al-Darda’ being 
shown there near one of the gates. 

Bibliography : Ibn Habib, Muhabbar, 75, 
286, 397; Ibn Itutayba, Ma^arif, 137; Ibn Hisham, 
345; Ibn Durayd, Ishtikak , 268; Nawawl, Tahdhib, 
713; Ibn al-Athlr, Usd, iv, 158; v, 185; Ibn al- 
Djazari, Ghdya , No. 2480; Ibn c Abd al-Barr, 
Isti c ab, ii, No. 2908; Ibn Hadjar, Isaba, iv, no, 
iii; idem, Lisan al-Mizan, vi, 375; idem, Tahdhib 
al-Tahdhib, viii, 175 - 7 ; Ibn al- c Imad, Shadhardt, 
i, 39; Fihrist , 27; al-Dhahabl, Tadhkirat al-ffuffap, 
i, 23, 24; al-Khazradii. Khulasa. 254; c Abd al- 
Ghanl al-NabulusI, Dhakha'ir . iii, 158-62; Caetani, 
Annali, Index s.v. (A. Jeffery) 

ABC DA’OD al-SIDJISTAnI. SulaymAn b. 
al-Ash c ath. a traditionist*, born in 202/817. He 
travelled widely in pursuit of his studies and gained 
a high reputation for his knowledge and piety. 
Eventually he settled at Ba§ra, which is no doubt 
why some wrongly held that the nisba SidjistanI 
comes from a village near Basra called Sidjistan (or 
Sidjistana), and not from the province of that name. 
He died in Shawwal 275/Febr. 889. 

Abu Da’ud’s principal work is his Kitab al-Sunan, 
which is one of the six canonical books of Tradition 
accepted by Sunnis. He is said to have submitted 
it to Ahmad b. Hanbal who gave it his approval. 
Ibn Dasa says Abu D 5 5 ud declared that he collected 
this work of 4800 traditions from a mass of 500,000, 
and that it contains sound traditions, those which 
seem to be so, and those which are nearly so. He 
also said, “I have made clear the traditions in this 
book of mine which contain great weakness, and 
those about which I have said nothing are good 
(jaiiA), some being sounder than others”. This refers 


to the notes which he often adds to his traditions to 
express his opinion on the value to be attributed 

to them. Muslim has an introduction to his Sahih 

• ♦ • 

in which he discusses some general questions of 
criticism; but Abu Da 5 ud is the first to give such 
detailed notes, paving the way for the more systema¬ 
tic criticism of individual traditions given by his 
pupil al-Tirmidhl in his collection. Abu Da’ud quotes 
men not found in the two $abihs, his principle being 
that transmitters are counted trustworthy provided 
there is no formal proof to discount them. His 
work which has the generic title of Sunan , dealing 
mainly with matters ordained, or allowed, or for¬ 
bidden by law, received high praise. For example, 
Abu Sa c Id b. al-A < rabI said that anyone who knew 
nothing but the Kur^n and this book would have 
sufficient knowledge; and Muhammad b. Makhlad 
said that the traditionists accepted it without 
question just as they accepted the Kur J an. But one 
is surprised to find that, although many men in the 
fourth century praised it highly, no mention of it is 
made in the Fihrist. Indeed, Abu D&’ud is merely 
mentioned there as the father of his son. People of 
later times have expressed some criticisms. Al- 
Mundhirl, for example, who produced a summary 
of it, called al-Muditaba , criticized some of the 
traditions not supplied with notes, and Ibn al- 
Djawziyya added further criticisms. But while faults 
have been found with the work, it still holds an 
honoured place. The Sunan was transmitted through 
several lines, some versions being said to contain 
material not found in others. Al-Lu 5 lu 5 i’s version 
is the one which has gained most favour. A number 
of editions of the Sunan have been printed in the 
East (see Brockelmann). A small collection of 
mursal traditions by Abu Da’ud, entitled Kitab 
al-Marasil , was published in Cairo in 1310/1892. 

Bibliography : Brockelmann, I, 168 f., S I, 
266 f.; Ibn Khallikan, no. 271; Ibn al-$alah, 
< Uliim al-Hadith, Aleppo, 1350/1931, 38-41; Ibn 
Hadjar, Tahdhib al-Tahdhib, iv, 169-73; Nawawl, 
Tahdhib al-Asma 5 (Wiistenfeld), 708-12; HadjdjI 
Khalifa, no. 7263; Goldziher, Muh. Stud., ii, 250 f., 
255 f.; W. Mar^ais, in JA, 1900, 330, 502 f.; 
J. Robson, in MW, 1951, 167 f.; idem, in BSOS, 
1952, 579 ff. (J. Robson) 

ABC I2HARR al-GhifarI, a Companion of 
Muhammad. His name is commonly given as 
Djundub b. Djunada, but other names are also- 
mentioned. He is said to have worshipped one God 
before his conversion. When news of Muhammad 
reached him he sent his brother to Mecca to make 
enquiries, and being dissatisfied with his report, 
he went himself. One story says he met Muhammad 
with Abu Bakr at the Ka c ba, another that c Ali took 
him secretly to Muhammad. He immediately be¬ 
lieved, and is surprisingly claimed to have been the 
fifth (even the fourth) believer. He was sent home, 
where he stayed till he went to Medina after the 
battle of the Ditch (5/627). Later he lived in Syria 
till he was recalled by c Uthman because of a com¬ 
plaint against him by Mu c awiya. He retired, or was 
sent, to al-Rabadha. where he died in 32/652-3, or 31. 
He was noted for humility and asceticism, in which 
respect he is said to have resembled Jesus. He was 
very religious and eager for knowledge, and is said 
to have matched Ibn Mas c ud in religious learning. 
He is credited with 281 traditions, of which al- 
Bukhari and Muslim rendered 31 between them. 

Bibliography : Ibn Kutayba, Ma c arif (Wiisten- 
feld), 130; Ya c kubl, ii, 138; al-Mas c udI, Murud£, 
iv, 268-74; Ibn c Abd al-Barr, Isti c ab, Haydarabad* 
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1336, 82 f., 645 f.; Ibn al-Athlr, Usd, v, 186-8; 
Nawawi, Tahdhib al-Asmd 3 (Wtistenfeld), 714 f.; 
al-Dhahabl. Tadhkirat al-Huffd?, i, 17 f.; Ibn 
Haciiar, I$dba, Cairo 1358/1939, iv, 63 ff.; Tahdhib 
al-Tahdhib, xii, 90 f.; Wensinck, Handbook, 7 
(add Ibn Sa c d, Il/ii, 112); A. Sprenger, Das Leben 
und die Lehre des Mohammad, i, 4^4 ff. 

(J. Robson) 

ABC DHU’AYB al-HU DH ALI. Khuwaylid 
b. Khalid, Arabian poet, a younger contem- 
orary of the Prophet. The legend presents him 
journeying to visit Muhammad but reaching Medina 
the very morning after his death. There is some 
justification for the assumption that Abu Dhu J ayb 
migrated to Egypt under c Umar. From there he 
joined Ibn Abi Sarh’s campaign into Ifrifciya (26/647). 
He died on his way to Medina where he accompanied 
c Abd Allah b. al-Zubsfyr who had been charged by 
Ibn Abi Sarh with informing the caliph c Uthman 
of the successes won by his armies (probably in 
28/649). The only other known incident of his 
biography is contained in the report—probably 
factually correct but possibly spun out of the 
opening lines of Poem i—that in Egypt he lost 
within one year five sons to the plague. 

Recognized by the Arab critics as the foremost 
poet ot his tribe, a judgement to which the modem 
reader will readily subscribe, Abu Dhu 5 ayb excels 
the bards of the didhiliyya by the stringent com¬ 
position of his fra$ida’ s. In the care he devoted 
to the structure of his odes he continued a trend 
already traceable in the work of Sa c ida b. Diu’avva. 
an older Hudhall poet, whose rawi Abu Dhu’ayb 
was. Both poets share the description of wild honey 
and its gatherer along with a certain delight in the 
intimate and accurate description of the bees as 
well as the procedure of the collector—a motif which 
is not really popular with other Hudhall poets. A 
peculiar treatment of the massing of a cloud formation 
and the subsequent downpour is also characteristic 
of Sa c ida and his rawi. In Abu Dhu^avb’s love poetry 
an adumbration of what came to develop into the 
style of the Medinese school is clearly noticeable. 
Another feature that seems to anticipate future 
developments is the manner in which Abu Dhu’ayb 
tends to elaborate the nastb into a complete ode 
(cf. nos. II and XI, where the other themes are, as 
it were, enveloped by the nasib). Like his master 
Sa'ida, Abu Dhu 5 ayb is fond of, and excels in 
descriptions of weapons and of hunting-scenes, but 
is weak in depicting horses (as already noted by al- 
A^maH). Almost half of his preserved verse belongs 
to elegies in which the gentle melancholy of his 
obsession with the instability of fate provides an 
appropriate emotional background. His masterpiece, 
the elegy on the death of his sons (poem I), shows a 
unity of mood and thought—the theme of the 
inevitability of doom is stated and connected with 
the occasion of the marthiya, then illustrated in 
three gripping scenes, to be concisely restated in the 
last line—which is unsurpassed in ancient poetry. 

Bibliography : Brockelmann, I, 36-7, S I, 71; 
Ibn Kutayba, Shi'r, 413-6; Yakut, Irshad, iv, 
185-8; Aghani, vi, 58-69; J. Hell, Der Diwan des 
Abu Du c aib, Hanover 1926; E. Braiinlich, Abu 
Dtfaib-Studien, in Isl., 1929. 1-23; the same, 
Versuch einer literargeschichtlichen Betrachtungs- 
weise altarabischer Poesien, ibid., 1937. 201-69. 

(G. E. von Grunebaum) 

ABC fiJAHL, properly Abu ’l-Hakam c Amr b. 
Hisham b. al-Mughira of the Banu Makhzum of 
Kuraysh, also named Ibn al-Hanzaliyya after his 


mother, Asm 5 J bint Mukharriba. He was bom about 
570 or a little after; he and Muframmad were youths 
together at a feast in the house of c Abd Allah b. 
Diud c an. while his mother became a Muslim and 
lived until after 13/635. A few years before the 
Hidjra Abu Djahl seems to have succeeded al-Walid 
b. al-Mughira as leader of Makhzum and also of the 
group of clans associated with Makhzum. He was 
less inclined to compromise with Muhammad than 
was al-Walid, as his position in Meccan affairs was 
more endangered by Muhammad than that of the 
older man. He was perhaps largely responsible for 
the boycott of HSshim and al-Mu^talib, and the 
ending of the boycott was a defeat for his policy. 
He won an important success, however, when he 
and c Ufcba b. Abi Mu c ayt, soon after Abu Talib 
died and was succeeded by Abu Lahab as chief of 
Ha shim, persuaded the latter to cease giving pro¬ 
tection to Muhammad. Just before the Hidjra he 
seems to have tried to have Muhammad killed, and 
to make revenge impossible there was to be a man 
from each clan involved. Owing to his hostility to 
Muhammad during the latter years of the Meccan 
period many acts of persecution of Muslims are 
attributed to him, though probably not all really 
happened (cf. K. xvii, 62, xliv, 43, xcvi, 6 and 
commentators). He and his brother al-HSrith b. 
Hisham persuaded their uterine brother *Ayyash 
b. Abi Rabi c a to return from Medina and kept 
him (perhaps forcibly) in Mecca. Abu DjahPs in¬ 
fluence was based on his commercial and financial 
strength. The expedition of Hamza to Sif al-Bahr 
in 1/623 came near a large caravan directed by Abu 
Djahl. In 2/624 when Mecca was informed that Abu 
Sufyan’s caravan from Syria was threatened by the 
Muslims, Abu Djahl led the force of about 1000 men 
which went to save it, and perished in the battle 
of Badr [q.v.]. Abu Djahl sought battle with the 
Muslims even after the caravan was known to be 
safe, perhaps in the hope of gaining military glory, 
since Abu Sufy&n, when available, had the privilege 
of commanding. After Abu Diahl’s death the leading 
men in the group of clans associated with Makhzum 
were $afw 5 n b. Umayya (Djumah), Suhayl b. ( Amr 
( c Amir) and eventually Abu Djahl’s son c Ikrima. 

Bibliography: Ibn Hisham, Wafcidi, Tabari— 
see indexes; Ibn Sa c d, iii/i, 194, iii/2, 55, viii, 
193, 220; Ya c kubi, ii, 27; Caetani, Annali, i, 
294-5, 3og, 478, 491, etc.; Montgomery Watt, 
Muhammad at Mecca, by index; Azrald, Wusten- 
feld, 455, 469. (W. Montgomery Watt) 

ABC DIPAD al-IYAdI, Djuwayra, Djuway- 
riyya or Harixha b. al-HadjpjApj (or again 
Han?ala b. al-SharkI, which was more probably, 
however, the name of Abu ’l-Tamahan al-IjCayni, see 
Shi*r. 229), pre-Islamic poet of al-HIra, contempo¬ 
rary of al-Mundhir b. Ma> al-SamS* (about 506-554 
A.D.), who put him in the charge of his horses. The ex¬ 
pression ifar** ka-diar* Abi Du*ad, which appears in 
a line of Kays b. Zuhayr and has become proverbial, 
gave rise to several traditions showing Abu Du 5 ad 
as the “prot£g£” of a noble and generous dfdr, who 
is either al-Mundhir, al-Harith b. Hammam or Ka'b 
b. Mama. 

As a poet, Abu Du 3 ad is famous for his description 
of horses, and in this genre some critics consider 
him superior to Tufayl al-Ghanawi and al-Nabigha 
al-Dja c dI. Nevertheless, the lexicographers have not 
collected his poems systematically, as the ydid not 
collect those of c Adi b. Zayd, because his language 
was not “nadjdi'’ and he did not follow the poetical 
tradition. Moreover, al-Asma c I accuses Khalaf al- 
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Ahmar of having attributed to Abu Du’ad forty 
kasidas composed by himself (al-Marzubanl, Mu- 
wash shah, 252). 

Bibliography : Brockelmann, S I, 58; Caussin 
de Perceval, Essai sur VHistoire des Arabes, ii, 
110-3, putting together the traditions; the 
fundamental article is that of the Aghani 1 , xv, 
95-9; see also Ibn Rutayba, Shi^r, 120-3; MaydanI, 
Antihal, Cairo 1352, i, 49, 170 (in reference to 
djar ka-djar A.D. and and al-nadhir al- c uryan); 
Marzubani, Muwashshah, 73-4, 88; idem, Mu^djam, 
115; Ibn Durayd, Ishtikdk, 104; Ya^ubi, i, 
259-306; W. Ahlwardt, Sammlungen, i, 8-9; 0 . 
Rescher, Abriss, i, 80-1,; Nallino, Scritti vi, 36, who 
classes him among the Christian poets, although 
Cheikho, Na$raniyya, does not mention him. A 
number of verses are to be found in Ahlwardt, 
op. cit. i, 27-8, 68-70; Buhturi, Hamdsa, 87 
(Cheikho); Djahi?, tfayawan*, index; as well as 
in the works of philologists and lexicographers. 
Collection of fragments by G. E. von Griinebaum, 
Abu Dn’dd al-Iyddi: Collection of fragments, 
WZKM, 1948, 1952. (Ch. Pellat) 

ABC DULAF, Mis c ar b. Muhalhil al-Khazradj! 
al-Yanbu c 1, an Arab poet, traveller and 
mineralogist. The earliest date in his biography 
is his appearance in Bukhara towards the end of 
the reign of Na$r b. Ahmad (d. in 331/943). His 
travels in Persia hint at the years 331-341/943-952. 
Abu Dia c far Muhammad b. Ahmad, whom Abu 
Dulaf mentions as his patron in SIstan (read: *Afcmad 
b. Muhammad), ruled 331-52/942-63. The author of 
the Fihrist (completed in 377 / 987 ) refers to him as 
diawwdla “globe-trotter” and as his personal 
acquaintance. Al-Tha c alibl in his Yatimat al-Dahr, 
Damascus, iii, 176-94, associates him with the 
circle of al-$ahib Isma c il b. c Abbad (326-85/938-95), 
probably during the later period of al-Sahib’s life. 
As transmitters of the verses of Abu Dulaf, al- 
Tha c alibl mentions chiefly the natives of Hamadhan, 
and among them Badi* al-Zaman (d. 398/1007). The 
long ka$ida on the slang of the rogues (BanuSasan), 
which enchanted the Sahib, was written in imitation 
of the poem of ‘Ufcayl al- c Ukbari who belonged to 
the same literary circle of Rayy ( Yatima , ii, 285-8). 
Abu Dulaf himself supplied the commentary on the 
difficult expressions. 

The two patrons, to whom Abu Dulaf dedicated 
his two geographical risalas , and who introduced into 
them their own remarks, are still unknown. The 
first risala describes Abu Dulaf’s journey in the 
company of the envoys of the Turkish king ICalln 
b. Shakhlr. who were returning from Bukhara to 
Sandabil. Marquart, Streifziige, 88-90, identified 
Sandabil with Kan-dou, the capital of the Western 
Uyghur king. On the way there, Abu Dulaf quotes 
in utter disorder the names of the Turkish tribes 
which he pretends to have visited. From Sand&bil 
he suddenly goes over to Kila (Kra in Malaya), and 
then, in a desultory way, refers to various places in 
India, to emerge finally in SistSn. Grigoriev, Marquart 
and von Miik recognized the spurious character of 
the journey (except for the direct road Bukhara- 
Sandabil, and SIstan). Later (1945) Marquart thought 
that the genuine Abu Dulaf might be discovered in 
the quotations found in al-Fihrist. The analysis of 
the Mashhad text shows that both the risalas are 
equally genuine, as far as the authorship goes, and 
therefore the fake must be attributed to Abu Dulaf 
himself. The quotations in Fihrist , though differing 
from the first risala , have no better claim to veracity. 
On the contrary, the second risala, describing Abu 


Dulaf’s journey in more easily controllable regions 
(western and northern Persia, Armenia) gives a clear 
itinerary and contains a number of interesting details 
which can be verified. 

Bibliography: F. Wiistenfeld, Des Abu Dolef 
Misar Bericht iiber die tiirkischen Harden, in 
Zeitschr. f. vergl. Erdkunde , 1842 (text according 
to Kazwlni); C. Schlozer, Abu Dulaf Misaris . . . 
de itinere suo asiatico commentarius, Berlin 1845 
(text according to Yakut); V. Grigoriev, Ob atab. 
puteshestvennike ... Abu Dulaf, in Zurnal Min. 
Narod. prosv., 1872, 1-45; Marquart, Streifziige, 
1903, 74 - 95 ; id., Das Reich Zabul , in Festschrift 
E. Sachau, 1915, 271-2; A. von Rohr-Sauer, Des 
Abu Dulaf Bericht iiber seine Reise nach Turkestan, 
China und Indien, Bonn 1939, (translates the 
text of the Mashhad MS. discovered by A. Z. 
Validi-Togan; H. von Mfik, in his review of 
this work, OLZ, 1942, 240-2, has pointed out the 
leniency of Rohr-Sauer’s conclusions); V. Mi- 
norsky, La deuxibne risala d’Abu Dulaf, in Oriens, 
1952, 23-7; id., Abu Dulaf's travels in Iran (being 
printed in Cairo, 1954)—gives the Mashhad text 
of the second risala with a detailed commentary. 

(V. Minorsky) 

ABC DULAMA Zand b. al-I2iawn, a black slave, 
client of the Banu Asad in Kufa. He is already 
mentioned in the history of the last Umapyad 
caliph, but appears as a “poet” only under the 
c Abbasids and plays the part of a court jester in 
the palace of al-Saffah and especially in those of 
al-Man§ur and al-Mahdl. His poem on the death of 
Abu Muslim ( 137 / 754 - 5 ) is said to have been the 
first of his works to make him a name. Examples 
of his poetry show him to have been a clever, witty 
versificator, who readily seizes upon low expressions 
and displays all sorts of filth with cynical joy; but 
he does not despise the most insipidly fulsome praise 
when this form of mendicancy promises some reward. 
He laughs at the praise of the crowd and his spiteful 
tongue is feared by all. It is true he did not spare 
himself and still less his near relatives; he would 
even occasionally revenge himself for the coarse 
jokes which the magnates played on him when one 
of his patrons was pleased to ridicule another through 
him. He also enjoyed the jester’s liberty of being 
above the Islamic laws and could make them the 
butt of his insolent mockery. He has given proverbial 
fame to his mule, which possessed all possible defects 
and to which he dedicated a witty ka$ida. 

Abu Dulama embodied a popular type of crude 
and unrestrained comicality; hence the historicity 
of some of the anecdotes that are told both of him 
and of Abu Nuwas is somewhat doubtful. 

Statements as to the date of his death vary: 
according to some he died in 160/776-7, according 
to others in 170/786-7; the first of these dates being 
the more likely. 

Bibliography: Ibn Kutayba, Shi'r, 487 ff.; 
Aghani 1 , ix, 120-40; xv, 85; Ibn Khallik&n. no. 243; 
Hariri, Makdmdt*, 518 (Manama 40); Sharishi. 
Shark Makdmdt al-Hariri, ii, 236 ff.; Bayha^I, 
Majtasin, Schwally, 645; Ta*rikh Baghdad, viii, 
488-93; Nuwaiyti,Nihdyatal-Arab, iv, 37-48; Yafi c t, 
Mir*at, i, 341-5; R. Basset, in Revue des traditions 
populaires, xvi % 87; Brockelmann, I, 72; S I, m; 
O. Rescher, Abriss, i, 303-7; A. F. Rifa% *A?r 
al-Ma y mdn, ii, 300-16; Mohammed Ben Cheneb, 
Abu Doldma, Poite bouffon de la cour des premiers 
caliphes abbassides (containing an edition and 
partial translation of the collected poems and 
fragments), AJger 1922. (J. Horovitz) 
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ABU ’l-DUNYA Abu ’l-Hasan c Ali b. ‘Uthman 
b. al-Khattab (or ‘Uthman b. al-Kh.), one of 
those to whom preternatural longevity has been 
ascribed ( mu l am*narun , q.v.) ; he is also called 
al-Mu‘ammar al-Maghrib! or al-Ashadidj al-Mu- 
c ammar. He is said to have been bom about 
600 A.D. and to have died in 316/928,327/938-9 
or even 476/1083-4. Of the tribe of Hamdan, 
he drank in his youth from the source of life in the 
presence of al-Kha<lir [f.v.], then joined ‘All b. Ab! 
Talib, with whom he fought at Siffin and from whom 
he received the name of Abu ’ 1 -Dunya, after his horse 
had made a scar on his face (al-Ashadjdj = the 
scarred one). After the death of the caliph, he went 
to Tangier. He returned at the beginning of the 
4th/ioth century, to fulfil the pilgrimage and to 
relate traditions which he claimed to have heard 
from the mouth of ‘All. The information about him 
goes back to the 4th century (see Ibn Babawayh, 
Iktnal, 297-303, cf. I. Goldziher, Abhandlungen , ii, 
Ixviii, n. 4; al-Dhahabl, Mizan al-lHidal , ii, 647; Ibn 
Hadjar, Lisan al-Mizan , iv, 134-40, 191-2) and one 
may think that this is no more than the tale of a 
vulgar impostor. Nevertheless al-Djahiz, Tarbi c 
(Pellat), para 146, mentions an Ashadjdj b. ‘Amr 
(read al-Mu‘ammar ?) alongside al-Sufyan! fa.i/.] 
and al-Asfar al-Kahtani, and, according to the 
prophecies of Daniel “one with a scar”, sometimes 
identified with ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz (Ibn Kutayba, 
Ma c arif , Cairo 1353, 158; G. van Vloten, Recherches, 
55-6, 79 and references), will fill the world with 
justice. It is therefore possible that a group of 
Sunnis put, as early as the 3rd century, their hope 
in an Ashadjdj, especially as the Shi’ite Ibn Babawayh 
uses the word mukhalifuna, “our adversaries”, to 
describe those who deny the existence of the kdHm , 
but believe in the longevity of Abu ’ 1 -Dunya. 

(Ch. Pellat) 

ABU ’l-FAJ)L [see ibn al-‘amId]. 

ABU ’l-FAPL (Fazl) ‘ALLAmI (Shaykh), 
author, liberal thinker, and informal secretary of 
the emperor Akbar, was the younger brother of the 
poet FaytJI [q.v.], and the second son of Shaykh 
Mubarak Nagawrl (d. 1593), one of the most 
distinguished scholars of his age in India, and the 
author of a commentary on the I£ur 5 an, Manba'-i 
NafaHs al-^Uyun. He was bom on 6 Muharram 
958/14 Jan. 1551 at Agra, where his father had 
settled, in 1543, as a teacher. Abu’l-Fa<U was a 
pupil of his father, and owed his profound scholar¬ 
ship and liberality of outlook largely to the training 
given him by the latter. By his fifteenth year he 
had studied religious sciences, Greek thought and 
mysticism; but formal education did not satisfy the 
yearnings of his soul, nor did the orthodox faith 
bring him spiritual solace. While teaching in his 
father’s school, he spent his time in extensive 
reading, deep meditation and frequent discussions 
of religious questions. 

Abu ’l-Fa<Jl was presented at the court by his 
brother, Fay<JI, in 1574- He soon gained high favour 
with Akbar by his scholarly criticism of the narrow¬ 
mindedness of the < ulamd y in the religious discussions 
which were started in the c Jbadat Khana in 1575. 
He helped in freeing the Emperor from the domina¬ 
tion of the c ulatna y , and was instrumental in bringing 
about their ultimate political downfall by the 
promulgation, in 1579, of the decree { mahdar ), 
drafted by him in collaboration with his father, 
which invested Akbar with the authority of deciding 
points of difference between the theologians. 

A firm believer in God, whom he regarded as 


transcendental and the Creator, Abu *l-Fa<U con¬ 
sidered that there could be no relationship between 
man and God except that of servitude ( c abdullaki) 
on the part of the former. Servitude required sin¬ 
cerity, suppression of the ego (nafs) and devotion 
to Him, resignation to His will, and faith in His 
Mercifulness. Though he regarded formal worship 
as mere hypocrisy, he believed that there were many 
ways of serving the Lord, but only divine blessing 
could reveal the Truth. “In the main”, he wrote, 
“every sect may be placed in one of two categories—• 
either, it is in possession of the Truth, in which case 
one should seek direction from it; or, it is in the 
wrong, in which it is an object of pity and deserving 
of sympathy, not of reproach” (Akbar Natna, ii, 
660). His faith in being at “peace with all” ( sulk - 
i-kull) involved not only toleration of all religions 
but also love for all human beings. 

In political affairs, Abu ’l-Fa<U sought to emphasise 
the divine character of Akbar’s kingship. Royalty, 
he claimed, was light emanating from God ( farr-i - 
izadi), communicated to kings without the inter¬ 
mediate assistance of any one. Though the existence 
of kings was necessary at all times, it was only after 
many ages that there appeared, by divine blessing, 
a monarch who could not only rule effectively, but 
could also guide the world spiritually. Since Akbar 
could ensure the material as well as the spiritual 
well-being of his subjects, he could be truly regarded 
as the “Perfect Man” ( insan-t-kamil ). It was the 
duty of all to give Akbar complete loyalty and to 
seek his spiritual guidance by becoming his disciples. 
The chosen among the disciples would be those who 
attained the “four degrees of devotion” (chahar 
martaba-i-ikhla$), i.e. preparedness to place at 
Akbar’s disposal their property, life, honour and 
faith. 

Though Abu’l-Fadl’s religio-political views 
earned for him the enmity of the l ulatnd y , the 
policy of religious toleration which he helped Akbar 
in evolving, the non-denominational yet spiritual 
character of obedience to the Emperor which he 
advocated, his justification, on ethical grounds, of 
every imperial action, and his persistent efforts to 
inculcate, especially among the nobles, a sense of 
mystical loyalty to Akbar, contributed greatly to 
the political consolidation of the Mughal Empire. 

In spite of Abu’l-Fa<U’s immense influence over 
Akbar and the numerous duties which he performed 
at Court (especially in drafting letters to nobles and 
foreign potentates), his progress in the official 
hierarchy was slow. It was only in 1585 that he 
was promoted to the mansab of 1000, which was 
doubled in 1592. Six years later it was raised to 
2500. Except when he was associated, for a short 
time in 1586, with Shah Rull Khan Mahram in the 
joint-government of Delhi, Abu’l-Fa<Jl never held 
any office until 1599, when he was posted to the 
Deccan, at the instance of hostile elements at the 
Court. He distinguished himself there as an able 
administrator and military commander. In recog¬ 
nition of his services, he was promoted, in 1600, to 
the rank of 4000, and two years later, to that of 
5000. The same year he was hastily summoned to 
the Court when Akbar’s son Salim (afterwards the 
Emperor PjahSnglr) rebelled. On his way back, he 
was waylaid and assassinated by RSdja BIr Singh 
D€va, the disaffected Bund€la chieftain of Orchha, 
on 4 Rabl‘ I 1011/22 Aug. 1602. His head was 
severed and sent to Salim, at whose instance the 
crime had been committed, while the body was 
buried at Ant an (near Gwalior). The news came as 
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a great shock to Akbar, who mourned the loss 
deeply and never forgave Salim for instigating the 
murder. Abu*l-Fa<U was survived by his son, € Abd 
al-Rahman Afdal Khan (d. 1613), who rose to be 
governor of Bihar. 

Abu’l-Fa<Jl’s principal title to fame as an author 
rests upon his monumental work, Akbar Ndma t a 
history of Akbar (down to the 46th regnal year) and 
of his ancestors, compiled in three daftars (first two 
daftars published in Bibl. Ind. 3 vols.). The third 
daftar, AHn-i-Akbari (Bibl. Ind., 3 vols.), dealing 
with Imperial regulations and containing detailed 
information on Indian geography, administration 
and social and religious life, was the first work of 
its kind in India. AbuT-Fa^l’s compositions, 
characterised by an individual literary style, served 
as a model for many generations, though none was 
able to imitate him successfully. His numerous 
works include a Persian translation of the Bible; 

^Iyar‘i-Ddnish (a recension of Anwar-i-Suhayli ); 
prefaces to Tarikh-i-Alfi (unfortunately lost), to 
the Persian translation of Mahdbhdrata , and to many 
other works; and a Munadidt (ed. by Rizvi, Medieval 
India Quarterly , Aligarh, I/iii). His letters, prefaces 
and other compositions were compiled by his nephew 
under the title Insha-i-Abu 'l-FacU (3 vols.). Another 
collection of his private letters is entitled Ruk c dt-i- 
Abu ’l-Fadl. 

Bibliography : Autobiographical accounts: 
AHn-i-Akbari, iii (at end); Inshd‘i-Abu y l-Fadl, iii. 
Biographies: Mahathir al-Umara y (Bibl. Ind.), ii, 
608-22; Elliot and Dowson, vi, 1 ff.; Blochman, 
Introduction to his translation of AHn-i‘Akbari\ 
Storey, ii/3, 541-51 (detailed references on 551). 

(Nurul Hasan) 

other singers, such as Ma c bad and Ibn Suraydi, and 
ABU ’l-FAPL c IYAp [see c iyad]. 

ABU ’l-FARADJ [see babbagha 5 ; ibn al- 

DJAWZl; IBN AL-'lBRl; IBN AL-NADIm]. 

ABU ’l-FARADJ al-I$BAHAn! (or al- 
IsfahanI), c Ali b. al-Husayn b. Muh. b. Ahmad 
al-KurashI, Arab historian, litterateur and 
poet. He was born in 284/897 in Isfahan (whence 
his nisba) in Persia, but was of pure Arab race, a 
descendant of Ruraysh, or, to be more exact, of the 
Marwanid branch of the Uinayyads. In spite of this, 
he was a Shl'ite. He studied in Baghdad, where he 
passed the greater part of his life, protected by the 
Buyids, especially by the vizier al-Muhallabl. He 
found also a warm welcome in Aleppo at the court 
of the Hamdanid prince Sayf al-Dawla. He died in 
Baghdad on 14 Dhu’l-Hidjdia 356/20 Nov. 967. His 
main book, on which he worked according to his 
own testimony for fifty years, is the Kitdb al-Aghani 
(“Book of Songs”). In it the author collected the 
songs that had been chosen, by order of the caliph 
H&run al-Rashld, by the famous musicians Ibrahim 
al-Mawsili, Ismael b. Djami* and Fulayh b. al- c Awra 5 , 
and later revised by Ishik b. Ibrahim al-Maw$ilI; 
he added songs by other singers such as Ma'bad and 
Ibn Suraydj and by caliphs and their descendants; 
for each song he indicated its melody. This is, how¬ 
ever, but the least part of his work, as Abu’l-Faradi 
added rich information about the poets who were 
the authors of the songs, giving an account of 
their life and quoting many of their verses, as 
well as about the composers of the melodies. 
Furthermore, he gives many details about the 
ancient Arab tribes, their ayydm, their social life, 
the court life of the Umayyads, society at the time 
of the c Abbasid caliphs, especially of Harun al- 
Rashld, the milieu of musicians and singers. In one 


word, in the Aghani we pass in review the whole 
of Arabic civilization from the dfdhiliyya down to the 
end of the 3rd/9th century. The author even does 
us another service: following the method of the 
Arab writers, he quotes long passages from earlier 
writers, whose works have not come down to us. 
His book is thus a source also for the development 
of Arabic style. 

The first edition of the Aghani was published 
in Bulak 1285/1868-9 in twenty volumes, to which 
should be added a twenty-first volume published 
by R. Briinnow (The twenty-first volume of the 
Kitdb al-Aghani, Leiden 1888). For a lacuna see 
J. Wellhausen, ZDMG, 1896, 145-51. Tables by 
I. Guidi (Leiden 1895-1900). A second edition, being 
a reproduction of the Bulak ed., together with the 
twenty-first volume and the Tables of Guidi, Cairo, 
1323/1905-6. Cf. also Muh. Mahmud al-Shinklti. 
Tasfrih , Cairo 1334/1916). A third and much supe¬ 
rior edition was started in Cairo in 1927. 

Another work of Abu’l-Faradi that has come 
down to us is Makidtil al-J'alibiyyin wa-A khbaruhum, 
a historical work composed in 313/923. It contains 
biographies of the descendants of Abu Talib (from 
Dja c far b. Abl Talib to the seventy who died under 
the reign of al-Muktadir, 295-320/908-32) who in some 
way lost their lives for political reasons, including 
those who died in prison or in hiding. This book 
was published in lithography, Teheran 1307 and in 
print, Nadjaf 1353. The Bombay edition (1311) on 
the margin of Fakhr al-Dfn al-Nadiafl, Muntakhab 
fi ’ l-Marathi wa * l-Khutab . contains the first half only. 

Among those books that are lost should be men¬ 
tioned books on genealogy and a Kitdb Ayydm 
al- c Arab, where 1700 “days” were mentioned. 
Abu’l-Faradj also edited the diwans of Abu Tammam, 
al-Buhturl and Abu Nuwas. 

Bibliography : Ibn Khallikan. no. 351; Yakut, 
Irshad, v, 149-68; al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Ta y rikh 
Baghdad , xi, 398-400; Brockelmann, i, 146, S i, 
225-6. A good biography, quoting his poetry and 
containing information about the Aghani, in 
Aghani a , preface, i, 15-37 (the information about 
the Muhadhdhab is to be corrected). For MSS of 
the Aghani see H. Ritter, in Oriens, 1949, 276 ff.; 
for miniatures illustrating it, D. S. Rice, in 
Burlington Magazine , 1953, 128 ff. 

(M. Nallino) 

ABU ’l-FATIJ [see ibn al- c amtd; ibn al-furat; 
al-muzaffar]. 

ABU ’l-FIDA, Ismael b. (al-Afdal) c AlI b. 
(al-Muzaffar) Mahmud b. (al-Mansur) Muhammad 
b. Ta^I al-DIn c Umar b. Shahanshah b. Ayyub, 
al-Malik al-Mu j ayyad c Imad al-DIn, Syrian 
prince, historian, and geographer, of the 
family of the Ayyubids [f.v.], born in Damascus, 
Djum. i, 672/Nov. 1273. At the age of 12, in the 
company of his father and his cousin al-Mu?affar 
Mahmud II, prince of Hamah, he was present at 
the siege and capture of Markab (Margat) (684/1285). 
He took part also in the later campaigns against the 
Crusaders. On the suppression of the Ayyubid 
principality of Hamah in 698/1299, he remained in 
the service of its Mamluk governors, at the same 
time ingratiating himself with the Mamluk sultan 
al-Malik al-Nasir [?.v.] Muhammad b. Kala’un. 
After several vain attempts to obtain the government 
of liamah, he was finally appointed on 18 Djum. i, 
710/14 Oct. 1310, at the instance of the “king of the 
Arabs”, Muhanna, shavkh of Al Fadl. In 712/1312 
his government was converted to a life principality, 
but two years later he, with the other governors, 
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was made directly subordinate to the governor of 
Damascus, Tankiz, with whom his relations were 
for a time strained. In the following years he 
strengthened his position by lavish patronage and 
generosity, especially on the occasion of his visits 
to Egypt. In 719/1319-20 he accompanied sultan 
Muhammad on pilgrimage to Mecca, and on their 
return to Cairo he was publicly invested with the 
insignia of the sultanate and the title of al-Malik 
al-Mu 5 ayyad (17 Muh. 720/28 Febr. 1320), and given 
precedence over all governors in Syria. He continued 
to enjoy the great reputation which he had acquired 
as patron and man of letters, as well as the friend* 
ship of the sultan, until his death at Hamah on 23 
Muh. 732/27 Oct. 1331. With the support of Tankiz, 
his son al-Afdal Muhammad was nominated as his 
successor, and was also granted the insignia of the 
sultanate. (For his grave, cf. ZD MG, lxii, 657-60; 
lxiii, 329-33, 853 if.; Bull, d'Etudes Orient., 1931, 149 )* 
The Arabic biographical notices furnish several 
specimens of his poetical productions, which included 
a versification of the juristic work al-Ijlawi of al- 
Mawardl [q.v.]. Of various other writings on religious 
and literary subjects almost all have perished. His 
reputation rests on two works, both largely compila¬ 
tions, but rearranged and supplemented by himself. 
The Mukhtasar ta’rikh al-bashar, a universal history 
covering the pre-Islamic period and Islamic history 
down to 729/1329, is in its earlier part based mainly 
on Ibn al-Athlr. Its contemporary popularity is 
shown by the continuations to it written by Ibn 
al-Wardi [q.v.], Ibn Habib al-Dimashkl, and Ibn 
al-Shihna al-Halabl [q.v.]. It was a major source of 
eighteenth-century orientalism, through the editions 
of J. Gagnier, De vita . . . Mohammedis (Oxford 1723) 
and J. J. Reiske-J. G. Chr. Adler, Annales Moslemici 
(Leipzig 1754 and Copenhagen 1789-94). The com¬ 
plete text was first published in Istanbul (2 vols., 
1286/1869-70). 

The Takwin al-Buldan, a descriptive geography 
supplemented by physical and mathematical data 
in tabular form (derived mainly from the Arabic 
translation of Ptolemy, the tenth-century K. al- 
afwal, al-Blruni and Ibn Sa c ld al-Maghribl [qq.v.], 
their divergences being noted) and completed in 
721/1321, largely replaced all earlier geographical 
works. It is extensively quoted by al-Kalkashandl 
[q.v.], and several later abridgements were made, 
including one in Turkish by Muh. b. C A 1 I Sipahlzade 
(d. 997/1589). Individual sections were edited and 
translated by European scholars from the seven¬ 
teenth century (John Greaves, London 1650; 
J. B. Koehler, Leipzig 1766; etc.). The entire work 
was edited by J. T. Reinaud and MacGuckin de 
Slane (Paris 1840) and translated by Reinaud (Paris 
1848) and Stanislas Guyard (Paris 1883), the first 
volume of the translation consisting of a classic 
survey entitled Introduction generate d la geographic 
des Orientaux. The judgments of scholars on Abu 
’ 1 -Fid 4 ’s geography have differed widely, from “a 
rather poor compilation of earlier sources” (J. H. 
Kramers, in Legacy of Islam, Oxford 1931, 91; cf. 
C. E. Dubler, Abu Hamid el Granadino, Madrid 1953, 
182) to G. Sarton (see Bibl.), for whom Abu’l-Fida 
is “the greatest geographer of his age”. See also the 

art. DJUGHRAFIYA. 
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(H. A. R. Gibb) 

ABC FIRAS al-Hamdani, poetic cognomen of 
al-Harith b. Abi ’l- c Ala j Sa c Id b. Hamdan al- 
Taghlibi, Arab poet, born in 320/932, probably in 
c Irak. Sa^d, himself a poet, was killed by his nephew 
Nasir al-Dawla Hasan on attempting to occupy 
Maw$il in 323/935, The mother of Abu Firas, a 
Greek umm walad, moved with her son to Aleppo 
after its occupation by the poet’s cousin Sayf al-Dawla 
333/944» and there he was trained under the eye 
of Sayf al-Dawla, who also married his sister. In 
336/947-8 he was appointed to the governorship of 
| Manbidj (and later also of Harran), where, in spite 
of his youth, he distinguished himself in the conflicts 
with the Nizari tribes of Diyar Mudar and the 
Syrian desert. He also frequently accompanied Sayf 
al-Dawla in his Byzantine expeditions, and was 
captured in 348/951 but succeeded in escaping from 
imprisonment at Kharshana by leaping on horseback 
into the Euphrates. In 351/962 he was again captured 
at Manbidj during the Greek operations preliminary 
to the siege of Aleppo, and taken to Constantinople 
where he remained, in spite of his entreaties to 
Sayf al-Dawla, until the general exchange of prisoners 
. in 355/966. He was then appointed governor of Hims 
and in the year after Sayf al-Dawla’s death attempted 
to revolt against his son and successor (and his 
own nephew) Abu’l-Ma'all, but was defeated, cap¬ 
tured and killed by the latter’s general Karghawayh, 
2 Djumada i, 357/4 April 968. 

The reputation of Abu Firas owes much to his 
personal qualities. Handsome in person, of noble 
family, brave, generous, and extolled by his con¬ 
temporaries as “excelling in every virtue” (though 
also egoistic and rashly ambitious), he lived up to 
the Arab ideal of chivalry which he expressed in 
his poetry. This is probably the thought which 
underlies the often-quoted phrase of Ibn c Abbad: 
“Poetry began with a king (sc. Imru J al-Kays) and 
ended with a king (sc. Abu Firas)”. His earlier 
output is composed of kasidas of the classical type, 
devoted to praise of his family’s nobility and warlike 
deeds (notably a ra'iyya of 225 lines recounting 
the history of the Hamdanid house) or to self-praise, 
and shorter lyrical pieces on amatory or friendship 
themes of the c IrakI type. The former are remarkable 
for their sincerity, directness, and natural vigour, 
in contrast to the metaphorical elaboration of his 
chief rival at the court of Sayf al-Dawla, al-Muta- 
nabbl; the latter are elegant trifles, formal and 
unoriginal. Noteworthy also are his outspokenly 
Sh! c ite odes, satirizing the c Abbasids. But it is more 
especially on the poems of his captivity, the Rumiyyat, 
that his fame rests. In these he gives expression in 
affecting and eloquent terms to the captive’s year¬ 
ning for home and friends, mingled with not a 
little self-praise, reproach to Sayf al-Dawla for the 
delay in ransoming him, and bitter complaints at 
being neglected. 
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His dlwdn was edited with a commentary (largely 
from the poet himself) shortly after his death by 
his tutor and friend, the grammarian Ibn Khalawavh 
(d. 370/980). The manuscripts present, however, so 
many variations in text and arrangement that 
other recensions must also have been circulated, 
including probably that of al-Babbagha (d. 398/1008: 
see Tanukhi, Bibl.). All the earlier defective editions 
(Bayrut 1873, 1900, 1910) are superseded by the 
critical edition of S. Dahhan (3 vols., Bayrut 1944), 
with full bibliography. 
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(H. A. R. Gibb) 

ABC FUDAYK c Abd Allah b. Thawr. a Kha- 
ridjite agitator, of the Banu Kays b. Tha c laba. 
Originally associated with Nafi c b. al-Azrak [q.v. ], 
he left him to join Nadjda b. c Amir [q.v. 3 , whom 
he did not hesitate to murder, because of certain 
differences of opinion that arose between them. 
After this murder he gained control over Bahrayn 
(72/691) and succeeded in withstanding the attack 
of an army from Basra sent against him by c Abd 
al-Malik. Shortly afterwards (73/693) a second 
expedition, consisting of 10.000 men from Basra and 
commanded by c Umar b. c Ubayd Allah b. Ma c mar 
succeeded in defeating and killing him. 

Bibliography : ‘Adjdadj, no. 11; Mubarrad, 
Kamil , 662; Baladhuri, Ansab, v, 346, xi 

(= Anonyme arab. Chronik, ed. Ahlwardt), 143 ff.; 
Tabari, ii, 829, 852 ff.; Ash c arl, Makalat , 101; 
ShahrastanI, (on margin of Ibn tfazm, Fisal), i, 
162-167; R- Briinnow, Die Charidschiten, 47 ff-; 
J. Wellhausen, Die religids-politischen Oppositions- 
parteien , 32. See also khawaridj. 

(M. Th. Houtsma*) 

ABU FUTRUS [see nahr ab! futrus]. 

ABU ’l-FUTCIJ tfASAN [see makka]. 

ABU ’l-FUTCIJ al-RAzI, Persian com¬ 
mentator of the I<ur 5 an. He lived between 
480/1087 and 525/1131, fixed by conjecture. Among 
his disciples are the famous Shi J te theologians Ibn 
ShahrSsub and Ibn Babuya [q.v.], who describes him 
as a scholar, preacher, commentator of the Kur J an and 
a pious man. According to al-Shushtari {Mad^dlis 
al-Mu*minin) he was a contemporary of al-Zamakh- 
shari, whom he quoted as his master—which would 
explain the Mu c tazilism of his commentary. Muh. 
Kazwlnl has proved that his commentary could 
not date from before 510/1116. He claimed that he 
was a descendant of the Companion Nafi c b. Budayl. 
His Rawd al-Diinan wa-Rawh al-Dianan (Teheran 
1905, in two volumes; 1937, in three volumes) is one 
of the earliest—if not the earliest—of the Shi c ite 
commantaries composed in Persian. In his intro¬ 
duction he declared that he gave preference to this 
language because those who knew Arabic were in 
the minority. The commentary, preceded by an 
introduction concerning the exegesis of the Qur’an, 
deals with grammar, rhetoric, juridical and religious 
commands and the traditions about the origin of 
the verses. The influence of al-Tabari’s Tafsir can 
be perceived; the Shl c ite tendency is less pronounced 
than in the later Persian commentaries.—In ad¬ 


dition to the commentary he is said to be the author 
of a commentary on the Shihab al-Akhbar of Muh. 
b. Salama al-I£uda c I (Brockelmann, i, 343). 

Bibliography : Storey, section i, no. 6; H. 
Mass6, in Melanges W. Marcais , Paris 1950, 243 ff. 

(H. MassS) 

ABt) GH ANIM Bishr b. Ghanim al- KH URA- 
SANl, eminent I bad! lawyer of the end of the 
2nd/8th and the beginning of the 3rd/9th century, 
a native of Khurasan. On his way to the Rustamid 
imam c Abd al-Wahhab (168-208/784-823) at Tahart, 
to offer him his book al-Mudawwana , he stayed with 
the Ibadi shaykh, Abu Hafs c Amrus b. Fath, of 
Diabal Nafusa, who rendered a service to Ibadi 
literature by conserving in the Maghrib a copy of 
the work. 

The Mudawwana of Abu Ghanim is the oldest 
Ibadi treatise on general jurisprudence, according 
to the teaching of Abu c Ubayda Muslim al-Tamlml 
(d. under al-Mansur, 136-58/754-75; cf. ibadiyya) 
as transmitted by his disciples. The manuscript of 
the Mudawwana , copied by ‘Amrus b. Fath, was 
composed of twelve parts; the titles are given in 
the catalogue of Ibadi books compiled b-y Abu 
’ 1 -Kasim al-Barradl (8th/i4th century). The book 
has become very rare; according to information 
received from S. Smogorzewski, a unique manuscript 
was in the possession of an Ibadi shaykh in Guerrara 
(Mzab). Al-Barradi’s catalogue also quotes another 
law book by Abu Ghanim. 

Bibliography : Shammakhi. al-Siyar, Cairo 
1301, 228; Salimi, al-Lam c a, in a collection of 
six Ibadi works published in Algiers 1326, 184, 
197-8; A. de Motylinski, in Bull. Corr. afr., 1885, 
18, nos. 12 and 14. (T. Lewicki) 

ABU ’L GHAzt BAHADUR khAn. ruler of 
Khlwa and Caghatay historian, bom probably 
on 16 Rabl c i, 1012/24 Aug., 1603, son of c Arab 
Muhammad Khan, of the Ozbeg dynasty of the 
Shaybanids [q.v.], and of a princess of the same 
family. He spent his youth in UrganC (at that time 
largely depopulated owing to the change of course 
of the Oxus), at the court of his father, who 
was khan of this place.. In 1029/1619 he was 
appointed to be his father’s lieutenant in Kath, 
but when his father was killed soon afterwards 
in a rebellion of two of his other sons, had to take 
refuge at Samarkand with Imam-kuli Khan. After 
long fighting he, together with his brother Isfandiyar, 
succeeded in ousting the rebellious brothers, with 
the aid of some Turkmen tribes. In 1033/1623 he 
became lieutenant of his brother in Urgand, but 
quarrelled with him, in connection with Turkmen 
tribal feuds, in 1036/1626 and had to flee to Tash¬ 
kent, where he lived for two years at the Kazakh 
court. After another attempt to seize the throne in 
Khlwa. he spent ten years (from 1039/1629) as an 
exile at the court of the Safawids, mostly at Isfahan. 
Here he widened his knowledge of the past of his 
people, acquired at the Kazakh court, by the study 
of Persian sources. By the evidence of his translation, 
he knew Persian and Arabic well. After his flight 
from Persia he perfected his knowledge at the 
Kalmiik court, by collecting Mongol traditions. 

It was only after the death of Isfandiyar (1052/ 
1642) that Abu * 1 -Ghazl became (in 1054/1644-5) 
kh&n of Khlwa. As khan, he maintained diplomatic 
relations with all his neighbours, including Russia, 
interrupted by repeated wars. Expeditions against 
the Turkmens in 1054/1644, 1056/1646, 1058/1648, 
1062/1651 and 1064/1653, led finally to the sub¬ 
mission of some of these tribes in Kara-Kurn and 
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Manghishlak. He was engaged also against the 
Kalmuks in 1059/1649, 1064/1653 and 1067/1656, 
and against Bukhara in 1066/1655 and 1073/1662. 
Occasionally he allowed Russian caravans passing 
through his territory to be plundered, but had, in 
the interests of his own trade if for no other reasons, 
to pay compensation. For the rest, he endeavoured 
to further the welfare of his country and to promote 
scholarship. The military gifts which he ascribes to 
himself were, according to less partial sources, 
rather modest. He died in 1074/1663, shortly after 
he had abdicated in favour of his son. 

Of his works we possess: 1) Shedjere-i Terd- 
kime, composed in 1070/1659, mainly derived from 
Rashldal-DIn and the Oghuznama, but with addi¬ 
tions of independent value. The Caghatay text was 
published in facsimile by the Turk Dil Kurumu, 
Ankara 1937; there is a Russian translation by 
A. Tumanski, 'Ashkabad 1892. 2) Shadiarat al-Atrdk 
(Shediere-i Turk), which he left unfinished at his 
death; the part from 1054/1644 was finished by his son 
Abu ’l-Muzaffar Anusha Muhammad Bahadur in 
1076/1665. This work contains the history of the 
Shaybanids from the middle of the 15th century, 
and is the main source for the dynasty up to 1074/ 
1663, though written mostly “from memory”, 
without direct use of sources, and widely defective 
for the earlier periods as well as in its chronology. 
The introduction, containing traditions about 
Cinghiz Khan and his immediate successors, is 
almost wholly legendary. Nevertheless, as the work 
became known in Europe at an early date, it re¬ 
mained for some time the main authority for the 
history of the Mongols. Two Swedes captured in 
the battle of Poltava (1709), Tabbert von Strahlen- 
berg and Schenstrom, became acquainted with it 
in Siberia and, with the help of a Russian inter¬ 
pretation by an imam, prepared a German transla¬ 
tion, on which is based the French edition of v. 
Bentinck, Histoire genealogique des Tartars, Leiden 
1726. This was soon followed by a Russian and in 
1780 by an English edition. The German original of 
1716-7 was published by Messerschmid, Gottingen 
1780, as Geschlechtsbuch der mungalisch-mogtilischen 
Chanen . Finally Ch. M. v. Frahn published a Latin 
translation, Kazan 1825. A critical use of the text 
was only made possible by the publication of the 
Caghatay text, with a French translation, by J. J. P. 
Baron Desmaisons, Histoire des Mogols et des Tatars, 
1871-4, but this work in turn requires revision in the 
light of more recent studies. 

Bibliography : Desmaisons, ii, 312 ff.; A. 
Strindberg, Notice sur le MS. de la premiere 
traduction de la chronique d'Abulghasi-Behader, 
Stockholm 1889; i. N. Berezin, Biblioteka vostot- 
nykh istorikov, iii (the Russian trans. by G. Sa- 
blukov), 1852; Ahmed Zeki Velidi Togan, I A, iv, 
79-83. (B. Spuler) 

ABC|JAF$ C UMAR b.DJAMKI badI scholar, 
probably a native of the Djabal Nafusa, mentioned 
in al-Shammakhl’s K. al-Siyar (Cairo 1301, 561-2), 
in a short note that gives no chronological infor¬ 
mation, but from which it may be deduced that he 
lived at the end of the 8th/i4th or the beginning of 
the 9th/i5th century. 

He translated into Arabic the old C A kida of the 
Ibadls of the Maghrib, originally composed in Berber. 
This translation was in use, at the time of al-Sham- 
makhi (d. 928/1521-2)^ in the island of Diarba and 
in the other Iba<jll communities of the Maghrib, 
excepting the Djabal Nafusa. It is still the catechism 
of the Ibatjlls of the Mzab and of Djarba. The c Akida 
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of Abu Hafs was the subject of numerous commen¬ 
taries : by al-Shammakhl (circulating in MSS); by 
Abu Sulayman Da 5 ud b. Ibrahim al-Thalati of 
Djarba (d. 967/1559-60) (see Exiga dit Kayser, 
Description et histoire de Vile de Djerba, Tunis 1884, 
9-10 text, 9-10 transl.); and finally those by 'Umar 
b. Ramadan al-Thalati (i2th/i8th century), auto¬ 
graphed or printed after the c A kida, in the editions 
of Algeria (e.g. Constantine 1323) or Cairo. 

The c A kida of Abu Hafs was published and 
translated, with notes taken from the IbadI com¬ 
mentaries, by A. de Motylinski, V c Aqida des 
Abadhites, Recueil Mtm. et Textes XIV* Congrts des 
Orientalistes, Algiers 1905, 505-45. 

(A. de Motylinski —T. Lewicki) 
ABC IJAF$ 'UMAR b. Shu'ayb al- ballCtI, 
native of Pedroche (Bitrawdj) in the Fahs al-Ballut, 
a district to the north of Cordova, founder of a 
minor dynasty which ruled over the island of 
Crete (Ikritish [ q.v .]) between 212/827 and 350/961, 
when his descendant c Abd al- c Az!z b. Shu'ayb was 
dethroned and the island recaptured by the general 
and future Byzantine emperor. Nicephorus Phocas. 

After the celebrated revolt of the Suburb which 
broke out in Cordova in 202/818 and was harshly 
suppressed by the amir liakam I (cf. umayyads of 
spain), a group of Andalusians, several thousand 
in number, who had been expelled from the capital, 
decided to emigrate and try their luck in the 
Mediterranean. They succeeded in gaining a foothold 
in Egypt and occupied Alexandria for a few years. 
Besieged by the governor, c Abd Allah b. Tahir, they 
had to capitulate in 212/827 and then decided to 
attempt a landing in Crete. Under the leadership of 
their chief, Abu Hafs al-Balluti, they captured the 
island, which thus passed under Muslim domination. 
There is little information about the chronology of 
the dynasty founded by al-Balluti and the history 
of the island during that period. All that is known, 
thanks to Byzantine historians, who call Abu Hafs 
Apocapso or Apochapsa, is that all attempts by 
the Byzantines to recapture Crete were in vain. It 
was also in vain that in 225/840 the emperor Theo- 
philus addressed himself to c Abd al-Rahman II [q.v.'] 
to ask for the restitution of the island. During its 
Muslim occupation, Crete maintained economic and 
cultural relations with al-Andalus, and its capital, 
al-Khandak (modern Candia), was quite a brilliant 
intellectual centre. 

Bibliography: Ibn Khaldun. c Ibar, iv, 211; 
Kindi ( GMS XIX), 158-184; M. Gaspar Remiro, 
Cordobeses musulmanes en Alejandria y Greta , 
Homenaje Codera, Saragosa 1904, 217-33; A. A. 
Vasiliev, Byzance et les Arabes, i (Fr. edition by 
Gregoire and Canard), Bruxelles 1935, 49 ff.; Zam- 
baur, nos. 48, 70; A. Freixas, Espatia en los historia - 
dores bizantinos, Cuadernos de Hist, de Esp ., Buenos 
Aires, xi, 1949, 21-2; L6vi-Provencal, Hist. Esp. 
Mus., i, 169-73, ii, 145-6. (E. Lfevi- Provencal) 
ABC *IAF$ 'UMAR b. Yahya al-HINTAtI 
(an Arabic relative adjective formed from the name 
of a Berber tribe of the Anti-Atlas in Morocco, the 
Hintata), or, according to the more current Berber 
form, Inti, the chief companion of the Almohade 
Mahdi, Ibn Tumart [q.v.], and the most active 
supporter of the dynasty of the Mu 5 minids (see c abd 
al-mu j min). It was his own grandson, the amir Abu 
Zakariya* Yahya b. c Abd al-Wahid who, in 634/1236- 
37, renounced his allegiance to the Mu 5 minids in 
Ifrikiya and founded, with himself and his de¬ 
scendants as rulers, the dynasty of the IJafsids 
[$.t>.], which was to be called after this their ancestor. 
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Abu Hafs Inti—on whom the “Memoirs” of al- 
Baydhak [?.v.] are the most detailed source, whose 
information is most likely to be authentic—bore, in 
common with all his fellow-tribesmen before the 
activity of the Almohade Mahdi, a Berber name, 
which appears to have been Faskat u-Mzal. Ibn 
Tumart himself, after he had persuaded him to 
support his cause, gave him the name of Abu Hafs 
‘Umar, in memory of the famous companion and 
lieutenant of the Prophet. Their first meeting, after 
the Mahdl’s return to his native mountains, can 
be placed in the year 514/1120-21; Abu Hafs, at 
this time, was apparently about 30 years old. From 
that time on, he was to make a remarkable career 
for himself, showing an extremely developed political 
sense, a more and more marked ascendant over the 
first Almohade caliph, his own “creature”, and 
enjoying the respect of all those who benefited under 
the new regime, from the highest to the lowest; in 
short, he was the “eminence grise” of the Almohade 
system which owed to him, more than any other 
the fact that it did not fall to pieces at the outset. 
Until his death at a ripe age, in 571/1175-76, this 
intrepid Berber, victorious general, valued counsellor 
and venerated shaykh, appeared continually in the 
forefront of the historical scene of the Maghrib, al- 
Andalus and Ifrikiya. For details of his long political 
and military activities, see the articles al-muwah- 
iiidun and mu’minids. 

Bibliography : E. Levi-Provencal, Documents 
inedits d'histoire almohade, Paris 1928, index; Un 
recueil de lettres officielles almohades , Paris 1942, 
index; Ibn al Kattan, in Melanges R. Basset, Paris 
1925, ii, 335*393, and an unpublished manuscript 
on the history of the Almohades (Nazm al dfuman ); 
‘Abd al-Wahid al-Marrakushl al-Mu^dfib, ed. Dozy 
and transl. Fagnan. index; the chronicles of the 
post-Almohade period (Occident: al-Ijulal al- 
mawshiyya, Ibn ‘Idhari’s Bayan, Ibn Khaldun’s 
*lbar, Rawd al-Kirtas, Ta^rikh al-dawlatayn, etc.; 
Orient: Ibn al-Athir, Nuwayri), etc.—The best 
general account of Abu Hafs Inti, up to now, 
is that given by R. Brunschvig, La Berberie 
occidental sous les IJafsides, I, Paris 1940, 13-16. 
His career will be treated in detail in a forthcoming 
work (in Spanish) by A. Huici Miranda on the 
Almohades and the dynasty of the Mu’minids in 
North Africa and in Spain. 

(E. Lfi: vi - Proven 9 al) 

ABC IjAMID al-GHARNAtI- Muhammad b. 
< Abd al-Rahman (variant al-RahIm) b. Sulayman 
al-MAzin! al-KaysI, Andalusian traveller and 
collector of c adia’ib [q.v.] at the beginning of the 
6th/i2th century, the perfect type of the Occidental 
rahhala, drawn by the desire of talab al-Hlm and 
the spirit of adventure to the farthest limits of the 
lands of Islam. There is little biographical information 
about him and the main dates of his adventurous 
life are given by himself in his works. He was born 
in Granada in 473/1080, no doubt studied in his 
native city, and perhaps stayed some time in Ucl6s 
(Uklish); when he was about thirty years old he 
left his native country, never to return. First he 
spent some years in Ifrikiya, then embarked in 
511/1117-8 for Alexandria, stayed first in that town 
and later in Cairo, until 515/1123. After a stop at 
Damascus, he went to Baghdad, where he spent 
four years. In 524/1130 he was in Abhar in Persia 
and subsequently near the mouth of the Volga. He 
went, much later, to Hungary, staying there for 
three years, until 548/1153. He then travelled 
through the lands of the Sakaliba (Eastern Europe), 


and reached Kh w arizm: from there he went, via 
Bukhara. Marw, NIshapur, Rayy, Isfahan and al- 
Basra, to Arabia, to perform the pilgrimage. In 
550/1155 he settled in Baghdad, but left six years 
later for Mosul. He then went to Syria, and after 
staying in Aleppo, established himself at Damascus, 
where he died in 565/1169-70. 

It was in Baghdad, and then in Mosul, that Abu 
Hamid al-Gharnatl composed the two works that 
made him famous. In Baghdad he wrote for the 
well-known vizier Yahya b. Hubayra his al-Mu'rib 
an ba < d c AdjaHb al-Maghrib\ in Mosul, on the 
demand of his protector and Maecenas, Abu Haf$ 
al-Ardablll (cf. Brockelmann, S i, 783-4), his Tuh/at 
al-Albdb (or al-Ahbab) wa-Nukhbat al-A^dfab, which 
was abundantly cited by Muslim authors in the 
West as well as in the East. These two books, which 
are extant in numerous MSS, are full, not only of in¬ 
teresting information and exact records, but also of 
legendary or marvellous accounts. They have formed 
the object of elaborate monographs, with edition of 
the text and annotated translation; the Tuhfa was 
published by G. Ferrand in JA, 1925, 1-148, 195-303; 
the Mu c rib by C. E. Dubler, with a Spanish trans¬ 
lation and a hypercritical study {Abu Ijiamid el 
Grenadino y su relacidn de viaje por tierras eurasidticas, 
Madrid 1953). A translation of the description of 
Rome contained in the Tuhfa was published, from 
a Palermo MS, in the same city, by C. Crispo 
Moncada in 1900. 

Bibliography : Makkari, Analectes, i, 617-8; 
Hadjdji Khalifa, ii, 222, iv, 189-90; Pons Boigues, 
Ensayo bio-bibliogrdfico, 229-31; Brockelmann, 
S I, 877-8. (E. L^vi-Provenqal) 

ABC IJAMMU I Musa b. AbI Sa c id < Uthman 
b. Yaghmurasan, fourth king of the c Abd al-Wadid 
dynasty. Proclaimed on 21 Shawwal 707/15 April 
1308, he had first to repair the damage caused by the 
siege of Tlemcen by the Marlnids; he then prepared 
the defence of his capital against external attacks 
and fortified it in the expectation of a new siege. 
In the exterior, he restored his authority over the 
Banu Tudjin and the Maghrawa and pushed as far as 
Bidjaya (Bougie) and Constantine, while in the 
west he hindered the Marlnids from advancing beyond 
Wadjda (Oujda). Preoccupied by the upkeep of a 
strong army, he could give little thought to the 
material and intellectual situation of his subjects. 
He showed extreme harshness even towards his 
son Abu Tashufln, who had him murdered on 22 
Djumada I 718/22 July 1318 and was proclaimed 
as his successor. 

Bibliography : see c abd al-wadids. (A. Bel) 
ABC BAMMC II Musa b. AbI Ya c kub Yusuf 
b. ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Yahya b. Yaghmurasan. 
king of the c Abd al-Wadid dynasty. Bom is Spain 
in 723/1323-4, he was brought up at the court of 
Tlemcen. After the victory of the Marinid army 
over his uncles Abu Sa'id and Abu Thabit, in 
Djumada I 753/June 1352, he had to take refuge 
with the Hafsid court of Tunis. When the relations 
between the Hafsids and Marlnids deteriorated, he 
was put at the head of an army and reconquered 
Tlemcen, where he was proclaimed as king on RabI* I 
760/9 February 1359. In 772/1370 the capital again 
fell under the rule of the Marlnids, who, however, 
evacuated it in 774/1372. Abu Hammu, returning 
to his dominions, had to face several revolts 
and especially the hostility of his son Abu Tashufln 
II [q.v.], who attacked Tlemcen at the head of a 
Marinid army in .791; Abu Hammu was killed in 
the battle, on 1 Dhu’l-Hidjdja 791/21 Nov. 1389. 
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Abu Hammu had a highly cultivated mind and 
sought the society of scholars and poets; he himself 
composed a treatise on political ethics. His secretary, 
intimate friend and historian, was YahyS b. Khaldun, 
who was assassinated in Ramadan 780/Dec. 1379, 
at the instigation of Abu Tashufln. 

Bibliography : see c abd al-wadIds. 

(A. Bel) 

ABU I. 1 AMZA [see al-mukhtar b. c awf]. 

ABO HANlFA al-NU‘MAN b. [UiAbit, theo¬ 
logian and religious lawyer, the eponym of 
the school of the Hanafis [q.v.\. He died in 150/767 
at the age of 70, and was therefore born about the 
year 80/699. His grandfather Zuta is said to have 
been brought as a slave from Kabul to Kufa, and 
set free by a member of the Arabian tribe of Taym- 
Allah b. Tha c laba; he and his descendants became 
thus clients (mawld) of this tribe, and Abu Hanifa 
is occasionally called al-Taymi. Very little is known 
of his life, except that he lived in Kufa as a manu¬ 
facturer and merchant of a kind of silk material 
(khazz ). It is certain that he attended the lecture 
meetings of Hammad b. Abi Sulayman (d. 120) who 
taught religious law in Kufa, and, perhaps on the 
occasion of a fradidi, those of ‘Ata* b. Abi Rab&b 
(d. 114 or 115) in Mecca. The long lists, given by 
his later biographers, of authorities from whom he 
is supposed to have „heard” traditions, are to be 
treated with caution. After the death of Hammad, 
Abu Hanifa became the foremost authority on 
questions of religious law in Kufa and the main 
representative of the Kufian school of law. He 
collected a great number of private disciples to 
whom he taught his doctrine, but he was never a 
kadi. He died in prison in Baghdad, where he lies 
buried; a dome was built over his tomb in 459/1066. 
The quarter around the mausoleum is still called 
al-A c ?amiyya, al-Imam al-A*?am being Abu IJanlfa’s 
customary epithet. 

The biographical legend will have it that the 
c Abbasid caliph al-Mansur called him to the newly 
founded capital, wanted to appoint him as a kadi 
there, and imprisoned him because of his steady 
refusal. A variant makes already the Umayyad 
governor Yazid b. € Umar b. Hubayra, under Marwan 
II, offer him the post of kadi in Kufa and flog him 
in order to make him accept it, but again without 
success. These and similar stories are meant to 
explain the end of Abu Hanifa in prison, and the 
fact, surprising to later generations, that the master 
should not have been a kadi. The truth is probably 
that he compromised himself by unguarded remarks 
at the time of the rising of the c Alids al-Nafs al- 
Zakiyya and his brother Ibrahim, in 145, was trans¬ 
ported to Baghdad and imprisoned there (al-Khatib 
al-Baghdadl, xiii, 329). 

Abu Hanifa did not himself compose any works 
on religious law, but discussed his opinions with and 
dictated them to his disciples. Some of the works 
of these last are therefore the main sources for Abu 
Hanifa’s doctrine, particularly the Ikkttlaf Abi 
Hanifa wa y bn Abi Layla and the al-Radd c ala Siyar 
al-AwzaH by Abu Yusuf, and the al-Hudiadi and the 
version of Malik’s Muwaffa* by al-Shaybanl. (The 
formal isnad al-Shaybanl—Abu Yusuf—Abu Hanifa, 
that occurs in many works of al-Shaybanl, designating 
as it does merely the general relationship of pupil 
and master, is of no value in this connection). For 
the doctrine that Abu Hanifa himself had received 
from Hammad, the main sources are the al-Athar 
of Abu Yusuf and the al-Athar of al-Shaybani. The 
comparison of Abu Hanifa’s successors with his 


predecessors enables us to assess his achievement in 
developing Muhammadan legal thought and doctrine. 
Abu yanifa’s legal thought is in general much 
superior to that of his contemporary Ibn Abi Layla 
(d. 148), the kadi of Kufa in his time. With respect 
to him and to contemporary legal reasoning in Kufa 
in general, Abu Hanifa seems to have played the 
role of a theoretical systematizer who achieved a 
considerable progress in technical legal thought. Not 
being a kadi t he was less restricted than Ibn Abi 
Layla by considerations of practice; at the same 
time, he was less firmly guided by the administration 
of justice. Abu Hanifa’s doctrine is as a rule syste¬ 
matically consistent. There is so much new, explicit 
legal thought embodied in it, that an appreciable 
part of it was found defective and was rejected by 
his disciples. His legal thought is not only more 
broadly based and more thoroughly applied than 
that of his older contemporaries, but technically 
more highly developed, more circumspect, and more 
refined. A high degree of reasoning, often somewhat 
ruthless and unbalanced, with little regard for the 
practice, is typical of Abu Hanifa’s legal thought 
as a whole. Abu Hanifa used his personal judgment 
(ra 5 y) and conclusions by analogy (kiyds) to the 
extent customary in the schools of religious law in 
his time; and as little as the representatives of the 
other schools, the Medinese for example,* was he 
inclined to abandon the traditional doctrine for the 
sake of ‘‘isolated” traditions from the Prophet, 
traditions related by single individuals in any one 
generation, such as began to become current in 
Islamic religious science during the lifetime of Abu 
yanifa, in the first half of the second century A. H. 
When this last kind of tradition, two generations 
later, thanks mainly to the work of al-Sh§fi% had 
gained official recognition, Abu Hanifa for adventi¬ 
tious reasons was made the scapegoat for the resist¬ 
ance to the “traditions of the Prophet” and, parallel 
to this, for the exercise of personal judgment in the 
ancient schools of law, and many sayings shocking 
to the later taste were attributed to him. Al-Khatib 
al-Baghdadi (d. 463/1071) made himself the mouth¬ 
piece of this hostile tendency. The legal devices 
(biyal) which Abu IJanlfa had developed in the 
normal course of his technical legal reasoning, were 
criticized too, but they became later one of his 
special titles to fame (cf. Schacht, in I si., 1926, 
221 ff.). 

As a theologian, too, Abu Hanifa has exercised a 
considerable influence. He is the eponym of a 
popular tradition of dogmatic theology that lays 
particular stress on the ideas of the community of 
the Muslims, of its unifying principle, the sunna, of 
the majority of the faithful who follow the middle 
of the road and avoid extremes, and that relies on 
scriptural rather than on rational proofs. This 
tradition is represented by the al-^Alim waH- 
Muta'allim (wrongly attributed to Abu Hanifa) and 
by the Fikh al-Absaf , which both originated in the 
circle of Abu Hanifa’s disciples, and later by the 
works of Hanafi theologians, including the creed 
of al-TahawI (d. 321/933) and the catechism of Abu 
T-Layth al-Samarkandl (d. 383/993) which has always 
been very popular in Malaya and Indonesia, in 
territory which in matters of religious law is solidly 
Shafi c I. This dogmatic tradition arose out of the 
popular background of the theological movement 
of the MurdjPa [q.v.], to which Abu lianlfa himself 
belonged. The only authentic document by Abu 
Hanifa which we possess is, in fact, his letter to 
c Uthman al-Battl, in which he defends his murdjPite 
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views in an urbane way. (It was printed, together 
with the al- c Alim wa'l-Muta^aXlim and the Fikh 
al-Absaf, in Cairo 1368/1949). Another title that was 
ascribed to Abu Hanlfa is the Fikh al-Akbar. 
Wensinck has shown that the so-called Fikh al- 
Akbar I alone is relevant. This exists only embedded 
in a commentary wrongly attributed to al-Maturfdl 
(printed as no. 1 in Madimu c at Shuruh al-Fikh 
al-Akbar, Hyderabad 1321). The text itself consists 
of ten articles of faith outlining the orthodox position 
as opposed to the Kharidjis, the Kadaris, the 
Shl c ites, and the Djahmis [see these articles]. 
Propositions directed against the Murdji’a as well 
as against the Mu c tazila [q.v.] are lacking. This 
means that the author was a Murdji’ite who lived 
before the rise of the Mu < tazila. All but one of the 
theses of the Fikh al-Akbar I occur also in the Fikh 
al-Absat , which consists of statements of Abu 
Hanlfa on questions of theology in answer to 
questions put to him by his disciple Abu Muti c al- 
Balkhl (d. 183/799). The contents of the Fikh 
al-Akbar I are therefore authentic opinions of Abu 
Hanlfa, though nothing goes to show that he actually 
composed the short text. But the so-called Fikh 
al-Akbar II and the Wa$iyyat Abi IJanifa are not 
by Abu Hanlfa. The authenticity of a number of 
other short texts attributed to Abu Hanlfa has not 
yet been investigated and is at least doubtful; the 
Wasiyya addressed to his disciple Yusuf b. Khalid 
al-Sumti al-Basri represents Iranian courtiers’ ethics 
and cannot be imagined as a work of a specialist in 
Islamic religious law. 

The later enemies of Abu Hanlfa, in order to 
discredit him, taxed him not only with extravagant 
opinions derived from the principles of the MurdjPa, 
but with all kinds of heretical doctrines that he 
could not possibly have held. For example, they 
ascribed to him the doctrine that hell was not 
eternal—a doctrine of the Djahmis, against whom 
Abu Hanlfa ranged himself explicitly in the Fikh 
al-Akbar, or the opinion that it was lawful to revolt 
against a government—a doctrine which goes 
straight against Abu Hanlfa’s own tenets as expres¬ 
sed in the al- c Alim wa'l-Muta'aUim ; he even was called 
a MurdjPite who believed in the sword, a contradictio 
in adjecto. (This is perhaps deduced from his attitude 
at the time of the revolt of al-Nafs al-Zakiyya). 

Among his descendants, his son Hammad and his 
grandson Ismael, kadi in Ba§ra and in Ra^a 
(d. 212/827), distinguished themselves in religious 
law. Among his more important pupils were: Zufar 
b. al-Hudhayl (d. 158/775); Dawud al-Ta*! (d. 165/ 
781-2); Abu Yusuf [q.v.]\ Abu Mutl c al-Balkhi (see 
above); Al-Shavbani [q.v .]; Asad b. l Amr (d. 190/806); 
Hasan b. Ziyad al-Lu’lu’i (d. 204/819-20). Among 
the traditionists, *Abd Allah b. al- Mubarak (d. 
181/797) esteemed him highly. 

Under the growing pressure of traditions his 
followers, starting with Yusuf, the son of Abu 
Yusuf, collected the traditions from the Prophet 
that Abu Hanlfa had used in his legal reasoning. 
With the growth of spurious information, typical 
of a certain aspect of Muhammadan law, the number 
of these traditions grew, too, until Abu ’ 1 -Mu 5 ayyad 
Muhammad b. Mahmud al- Kh w arizml (d. 655/1257) 
collected fifteen different versions into one work 
(Didtni c Masanid Abi IJanifa, Hyderabad 1332). We 
are still able to distinguish and to compare the 
several versions, but none of them is an authentic 
work of Abu Hanlfa. 

Bibliography : Ash c ari, Makdlat, 138 f.; Fih- 

rist, 201; al-Khatib al-Baghd&dl, Ta y rikh Baghdad, \ 


xiii, 323-454; Abu ’ 1 -Mu 3 ayyad al-Muwaffak b. 
Abmad al-Makkl, and Muh. b. Mub. al-Kardarl, 
Mandkib al-Imdm al-A c zam, Hyderabad 1321; 
Ibn Khallikan. not 736 (tr. de Slane, iii, 555 ff.); 
DhahabI, Tadhkirat al-ljuffaz, i, 158 ff.; Ahmad 
Amin, Duha ’ l-Isldm , ii, 176 ff.; Muhammad Abu 
Zahra, Abu Hanlfa , 2nd ed., Cairo 1947; I. Gold- 
ziher, Z&hiriten, 3, 12 ff.; A. J. Wensinck, Muslim 
Creed , index; H. S. $ibay, in I A, iv, 20 ff.; J. 
Schacht, Origins of Muhammadan Jurisprudence, 
index; Brockelmann, I, 176 f.; S, I, 284 ff. (con¬ 
tains several mistakes). (J. Schacht) 

ABC IJANlFA al-DINAWARI [see AL-DlNA- 

WARf]. 

ABU ’l-^ASAN c AlI, tenth ruler of the 
dynasty of the Marlnids of Fez, was 34 years 
old when, in 731/1331, he succeeded his father, Abu 
Sa c Id c Uthman. Of a strong constitution, he seems 
also to have possessed the energy and the wide 
outlook of a great prince. Numerous public buildings 
show his piety and his magnificence. His reign saw 
not only the zenith of the dynasty and its greatest 
territorial expansion, but also the beginning of its 
decline. In Spain, he took Gibraltar from the 
Christians (1333), but after a success at sea, he 
suffered a disastrous defeat at the Rio Salado, near 
Tarifa, which put an end to the holy war for the 
Marlnids (1340). In Barbary, the took up again the 
expansionist policy of the great Almohades; he 
besieged Tlemcen, rebuilt the town-camp of al- 
Mansura and, after three years, at last took the 
capital of the c Abd al-Wadids. In conquered 
Tlemcen, he received the congratulations of the 
Mamluk sultan of Egypt and of the king of the 
Sudan. In support of his ally, the Hafsid of Tunis, 
he marched on Ifrikiya; but, after a period of success, 
he was crushingly defeated near al-Kayrawan 
(Kairouan) by a coalition of the nomad Arabs (1348). 
He left Tunis by sea, his fleet sank; he managed to 
disembark at Algiers and tried to recover his king¬ 
dom, which his son Abu c Inan had seized. He died 
in 752/1352. Abu c Inan had him buried at Chella 
(Shaila [g.v.]). 

Bibliography : Ibn Khaldun, Hist, des Ber- 
bbes, ed. de Slane, ii, 373-426; transl. iv, 211-92; 
Ibn al-Ahmar, Rawdat al-nisrin, ed. and transl. 
Bouali and G. Marpais, 20-2, 75-9; Ibn Marzufc, 
Musnad , ed. and transl. E. lAvi- Provencal, in 
Hesp., 1925, 1-81; H. Terrasse, Hist, du Maroc , 
ii, 51-62; G. Mar^ais, Les Arabes en Berbirie du 
XI* au XIV 9 sikcle, passim ; H. Basset and E. L6vi- 
Proven^al, Chella, extract from Hesp., 1922. 

(G. Mar^ais) 

ABU HASHIM c Abd Allah, Shl c ite leader, 
son of Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya, whom he 
succeeded as head of the smaller branch of the 
shi c a [see kaysaniyya]. The only information we have 
about him concerns his death and his testament in 
favour of the c Abbasids. Old historical and heresio- 
graphical sources relate that Abu Hashim went, 
with a group of Shl c ites, to the court of SulaymSn b. 
c Abd al-Malik, who, afraid of his intelligence and 
authority, had him poisoned during his return 
journey. Feeling his approaching death, Abu Hashim 
made a detour to Humayma, not far from the 
residence of the c Abb 5 sids, where he died after 
bequeathing his rights to the Imamate to Muhammad 
b. C A 1 I [q.v.]. This tradition has been generally taken 
as an invention of the philo- c Abbasid party. Never¬ 
theless, stripped of incongruences and superstruc¬ 
tures, it may well contain a kernel of truth, especially 
as, in effect, immediately after the death of Abu 
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Hashim the ‘Abbasids came out of the shadows 
and the ‘Irak* shi c a went into action in obedience 
to their orders. [Cf. also c abbAsids]. 

Bibliography: Ibn Sa c d, v, 240-1; Ibn 

Kutayba, Ma'arif (Wiistenfeld), hi; Baladhhuri. 
Ansdb, MS Paris Schefer A. 247, 68sr-6v, 745v; 
Ya c kubi, Tabari, indexes; Nawbakhtl. Firak al- 
Shi c a (Ritter), 29-30; Ash c ari, Makaldt (Ritter), 
i, 21; Baghdadi, Fark, 28, 242; ShahrastanI, 15, 
112; S. Moscati, II testamento di Abu HaSim, RSO, 
1952, 28-46. (S. Moscati) 

ABC HASHIM. sharif of Mecca [see makka]. 
ABC HA SH IM. Mu c tazili theologian [see al- 
PJUBBaT}. 

ABC HATIM Ya < ^ub b. LabId (or LabIb or 
UabIb) al-MALZCzI al-NadjIsI, Ibatfi imam 
in the Maghrib. The orthodox Arab historians re¬ 
present him as a mere leader of Berber rebels. His 
role, however, was more defined, as he was given 
by the Iba^Is of Tripolitania the title of imam al-difa c 
(“imam of defence”). According to the chronicle 
of Abu Zakariyya* al-Wardilani, this revolt took 
place in Radiab i45/Sept.-Oct. 762, only one year 
after the death of Abu ’l-Khattab. According to 
al-ShammSkhl, al-Siyar, Cairo 1301, 134, Abu 

Hatim’s, government began in (1)54 A. H. It is, 
however, possible that this is a mistake for 145. 

Little is known about the first years of Abu 
liatim’s imamate; he captured Tripoli, massacring 
many of his enemies, and made the city his capital. 
According to Abu Zakariyya 5 he was in contact 
with the future founder of the imamate of Tahart, 
<Abd al-Rahman b. Rustum, who was at this time 
entrenched in the mountain of Suf Adiadi. In 
1 54/771 Abu Hatim took part in a general rising of 
the Berbers against the c Abbasid governor • of 
Ifrifciya, ‘Umar b. liafs, called Hazarmard. With 
his troops he took part in the siege of Tubna, in the 
Zab. Another detachment of Abu liatim’s army 
had been for eight months investing al-Kayrawan, 
which was taken in the beginning of 155/771-2. 
Soon after tlje capture of al-Kayraw&n, an c Abbasid 
army from Egypt appeared on the eastern frontier 
of Tripolitania. Abu Hatim left Tripoli and defeated 
this army in a battle, which is said by the Iba^i 
chroniclers, probably erroneously, to have taken 
place near Maghmadas (Macomades Syrtis in anti¬ 
quity, Marsa Zafran of the modern maps). Shortly 
after, however, another c Abbasid army commanded 
by Yazld b. liatim al-Azdl advanced from Cairo 
towards Tripoli. Abu Hatim collected the Ibadi 
Berber tribes of Tripolitania: Nafusa, Hawwara, 
Parisa, etc. and went out to meet the enemy. The 
battle took place on 27 Rabi c I 15 5/7 March 772, to 
the west of a place called Djanbi (Abu ZakariyyA 5 ) 
or Djanduba (al-ShammSkhl), to the east of Djabal 
Nafusa. The Ibadi army was cut to pieces, and Abu 
Hatim with 30,000 of his men are said to have 
been left on the battlefield. 

Bibliography : Abu Zakariyya 5 , al-Sira wa- 
Akhbdr al-AHmma (MS of the coll, of S. Smogor- 
zewski), fol. I4r-i6r; E. Masqueray, Chronique 
d'Abou Zakaria, Algiers 1878, 41-9; Shammakhi. 
Siyar , Cairo 1301, 138-8; Baladhuri, Futuh, 232-3; 
Ibn Khaldun. Hist . des Berb ., i, 221-3, 379 - 8 5 ‘> 
IdrisI, Descriptio al-Magribi (de Goeje), 83-4; 
H. Foumel, Les Berbires, 370-80; R. Basset, in 
JA, 1899 ii, 115-20. 

(A. de Motylinski —T. Lewicki) 
ABC JjATIM al-RAzI, Ahmad b. Hamdan, 
early Isma'IlI author and missionary (ddH) of 
Rayy. Born in the district of Bashawuy near Rayy 


and well versed in Hadlth and Arabic poetry, he 
was chosen by Ghivath. ddH of Rayy, as his lieutenant, 
Ghiyath was succeeded by Abu Dja c far, whom, 
however, Abu Hatim contrived to oust, thus be¬ 
coming himself the leader of the da c wa in Rayy. It 
is reported that he succeeded in converting Ahmad 
b. C A 1 I, governor of Rayy (304-11/916-24). After the 
occupation of Rayy by the Saijianid troops (311/ 
923-4) Abu Hatim went to Daylam to make common 
cause with the c Alids there. His activities seem to 
have been at first supported by Mardawidi [q.v. ]. 
When Mardawidi later turned against the Isma c llls, 
Abu Hatim fled to Muflih (who became governor 
of Adharbaydian in 319/931). There he seems to 
have died, according to Ibn Hadiar, in 322/933-4, 
the date being, if not quite certain, approximately 
correct. 

Of his works the most famous is the al-Zina , a 
dictionary of theological terms, which is dominated 
by his philological interests, while Isma c IU tenets 
are only discreetly alluded to. (For a short description 
of the book cf. A. H. al-Hamdani, Actes XXIe Congrls 
des Orientalistes, 291-4). In a lost book, al-Isld}i> he 
attacked the philosophical system of al-Nasafi [q. i>.], 
as expounded in al-NasafTs al-Mafysul. When this 
controversy has been better explored and Abu 
HStim’s A c ldm al-Nubuwwa fully published, it is 
hoped that more light will be shed on his own 
opinions. (P. Kraus has published an important 
section of A^lam al-Nubuwwa , recording the dis¬ 
putation between Abu Hatim and the philosopher 
Abu Bakr al-RazI). 

Bibliography : Nizam al-Mulk, Siyasat-Ndma, 
Schefer, 186 (ed. Khalkhali, 157); Makrizi, Itti c az 
(Bunz), 130; Fihrist, 188, 189; Baghdadi, al-Farli, 
267; Ibn Hadiar, Lisdn al-Mizan, i, 164; W. Ivanow, 
A guide to Ismaili lit., 32; Idem, Studies in early 
Persian Ismailism , 115 ff.; P. Kraus, in Orientalia, 
1936, 38 ff.; idem, RasdHl Falsafiyya li Abi Bakr 
al-Razi, i, 291 ff. (S. M. Stern) 

ABC IjATIM al-SI DJ ISTAnI. Sahl b. Muh. 
al-DjushamI, Arabic philologist of Basra, d. 
Radiab 255/869. His nisba is related to Sidiistan, a 
village in the district of Basra (Ya^ut, iii, 44). He 
was a disciple of Abu Zayd al-Ansar!, Abu c Ubayda 
Ma c mar b. al-Muthanna, al-Asma% etc. Among his 
disciples are mentioned Ibn Durayd and al-Mubarrad. 
As a grammarian he was of no great reputation, his 
specific field being the works of the ancient poets, 
their vocabulary and prosody. Of his works the 
bibliographers mention thirty-seven titles (enume¬ 
rated by A. Haffner, Drei arabische Quellenwerke 
iiber die Addad, Beirut 1913, 160-2). The following 
works have come down to us: (1) al-Adddd , ed. by 
Haffner, op. cit. 163-209; (2) al-Nakhl , ed. by B. 
Lagumina in Atti ... Lincei, Scienze morali, Ser. 4, 
8, 5-41; (3) al-Tadhkir wa l-Ta^nith, MS Taymur, cf. 
MM I A, 1923, 340; (4) al-Mu c ammarun, ed. by 
I. Goldziher, Abh. z. arab. Philologie, ii, Leiden 1899. 

Bibliography : Fihrist, 58-9; Azhari, Tahdhib 
al-Lugha, ed. K. V. Zetterst6en in MO, 1920, 22; 
Zubaydl, Jabakdi, ed. F. Krenkow in RSO, 
1919-20, 127, no. 35; Anbari, Nuzha, 251-4; 
Ya^ut, al-Irshdd, iv, 258; Ibn Khallikan, no. 266; 
Yafi% Mir'dt al-Diandn . Haydarabad 1337-8, ii, 
156; Ibn Hadiar, Tahdhib al-Tahdhib, Haydarabad 
1326, ii, 257; SuyutI, Bughya , 265; Brockelmann, 
I, 107, S I, 157. (B. Lewin) 

ABU ’l-HAWL (H$l), “father of terror”, the 
Arabic name for the sphinx of Dilza (Gizeh). Some 
authors simply call it al-$anam, “the idol”, but the 
name Abu ’ 1 -Hawl is already attested for the Fa timid 
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period. At that time the Coptic name BelhU (Belhib), 
or as al-KutfST (quoted by al-MaVrizI) has it: 
Belhuba (Belhawba), was also still known. The Arabic 
Abu ’l-Hawl is most probably a popular etymology 
based on the Coptic designation; the initial B 
probably represents the Coptic article, which has 
been transformed in Arabic, as often happened, into 
Abti. In the old tradition the name Abu ’l-Hawl was 
applied only to the head of the lionbodied sphinx, 
as the body was covered by sand in the Middle Ages 
and was disengaged only in 1817. Modern Arabic 
authors use the word for 4 ‘sphinx*’ in general, not 
only for the sphinx in the vicinity of the pyramids. 

The Arabs, who had no knowledge of ancient 
Egyptian civilization, regarded with superstitious 
awe the head which reached high above the sand of 
the desert in majestic dimensions. It was considered 
to be a talisman preventing the encroachment of the 
sand on the valley of the Nile; the same magical effect 
was ascribed by others to the pyramids. Another, 
female, colossal statue—to judge by the descriptions 
probably a statue of Isis with the child Horus—which 
lay on the other shore of the Nile in Fus$at, was 
considered to be the beloved of Abu ’l-Hawl. She 
had her back to the river, as Abu ’l-Hawl had his 
to the desert, and was thought to be a talisman 
against the flooding of Fus$at by high water. This 
statue was destroyed in 711/1311 by treasure- 
hunters and its stones were used in the building 
of a mosque. According to another tradition Abu 
’l-Hawl was the effigy of the legendary Ushmum, 
to whom the $abians used to sacrifice white cocks 
and incense. 

The Arabic accounts have but little to contribute 
to the history of the monument. According to al- 
MakdisI the face was apparently no longer intact in 
375/985, although later accounts praise its beauty 
and the harmony of its features, whose reddish 
colour is frequently mentioned. About 780/1378 a 
fanatical shaykh caused further damage to the statue. 

Bibliography: MakrizI, Khitat . i, 122 f.; ed. 
Wiet, ii, 155 ft. (with notes); Ibn Dukmak, iv, 
21 f.; MakdisI, 210; Yakut, iv, 966; S. de Sacy, 
Relation de VEgypte , 180; C A 1 I Mubarak, al- Khitat 
al-Diadida . xvi, 44 ff.; E. Reitmeyer, Beschreibung 
Agyptens im Mittelalter, 98-102; K. Baedeker, 
Agypten •, 124 f. (C. H. Becker) 

ABU *l-HAYDJA al-IJamdan! [see hamdAnids]. 
ABU tfAYYAN AthIr al-D!n Muhammad b. 
Yusuf al- GHARNAtI, the most distinguished 
Arab grammarian of the first half of the 14th 
century, was born in Granada, Shawwal 654/Nov. 
1256, and died in Cairo, $afar 745/July 1344, where, 
after 10 years of productive study and travel through¬ 
out the entire Arab world, he had served as a pro¬ 
fessor of the Kur 3 £nic disciplines in the TulunI 
mosque. This creative scholar is purported to have 
written 65 works, many of them multi-volumed, on 
Arabic and other languages (notably Turkish, 
Ethiopic, and Persian), Kur 5 anic studies, traditions, 
jurisprudence, history, biography, and poetry. 

Of the 15 extant works the most important are: 
Manhadx al-Sdlik, a commentary of the Alfiyya of 
Ibn Malik (ed. Sidney Glazer, New Haven 1947; 
includes, besides text, a complete bio-bibliography 
of Abu Hayyan and a historical sketch of native 
Arabic grammar); al-Idrak li~Lisdn al-Atrdk , the 
most ancient grammar of Turkish available (ed. 
A. Caferoglu, Istanbul 1931; cf. also JA, 1892, 
326-35); al-Bahr al-Mufrit, an extensive commentary 
on the Kurban (cf. Gesch. des Qor., iii, 243 and 
Brockelmann, S ii, 136). 


Abu Hayyan’s greatness as a grammarian was due 
not only to his mastery of the linguistic data and 
control of his predecessors’ efforts (he knew Slba- 
wayhi’s Kitdb by heart, for he accorded it an 
authority in grammar equal to that of badith in 
religion), but to his remarkably modem approach 
to descriptive and comparative grammar (cf. S. 
Glazer, in JAOS , 1942), as shown both by his 
willingness to illuminate an Arabic grammatical 
concept through quotations from other languages 
and by following such operational principles as “One 
must base rules of Arabic on frequency of occurrence” 
and “Analogous formations that contradict genuine 
data found in good speech are not to be permitted”. 
This unusual spirit of objectivity and respect for 
facts have made of the Manhadi al-Sdlik a work 
of great distinction. Besides elucidating and correc¬ 
ting Ibn Malik’s brilliant if occasionally erroneous 
compression of the totality of Arabic grammar into 
1000 verses of poetry, the Manhadi presents a 
miniature bibliography of grammatical science and 
a panorama of thought on some of its most difficult 
problems on which the opinions of hundreds of 
grammarians, Kur 3 an readers, and lexicographers 
are cited. It was consigned to obscurity by the 
more elementary works on the same subject written 
by his pupils Ibn c AkIl and Ibn HishSm. 

Bibliography : Makkarl, Analectes , i, 823-62; 
KutubI, Fawdt, ii, 282, 352-6; Ibn Hadjar al- 
‘Askalanl, al-Durar al-Kdmina, Hyderabad 1350/ 
1931, iv, 303-8; SuyutI, Bughyat al-Wu c at , 121-2; 
ZarkashI, Ta'rikh al-Dawlatayn, Tunis 1289/1872, 
63; Brockelmann, II, 109, S II, 136; I. Goldziher, 
Die Zdhiriten, Leipzig 1884, 188 ff. 

(S. Glazer) 

ABC tfAYYAN al-TAWHIDI, <AlI b. Muh. b. 
al- c Abbas (probably called al-Tawhidi after the 
sort of dates called tawhid), man of letters and 
philosopher of the 4th/ioth century. The place 
of his birth is given either as NIshapur, Shiraz. 
Wasit or Baghdad; its date must be placed between 
310-20/922-32. He studied in Baghdad, grammar 
under al-SirSfl and al-Rumm&nl, Shafi < ite law under 
Abu Hamid al-Marw al-Rudhl and Abu Bakr al- 
§hashi; and also frequented $ufl masters. He 
supported himself by acting as a professional scribe. 
It is said, in a somewhat doubtful passage (see al- 
Subkl, al-$afadi, al-Dhahabl, Ibn Hadjar) that he 
was, owing to heretical opinions, persecuted by the 
vizier al-Muhallabl (d. 352/963). He was in Mecca 
in 353/964 (al-Imta'-y ii, 79; BasdHr , MS Cambridge, 
fol. 167V) and in Rayy in 358/971 (Yakut, Irshad , 
ii, 292; at the court of Abu ’l-Fa<Jl b. al- c AmId?, 
d. 360/970). From his al-Mukdbasdt, 156, we know 
that in 361/971 he attended lectures of the philo¬ 
sopher Yakya b. c AdI in Baghdad. He tried his luck 
with the vizier Abu ’ 1 -Fath b. al-^Amid in Rayy 
(d. 366/976), to whom he addressed an elaborate 
epistle; to judge from his hostile sentiments towards 
the vizier, he did not achieve much. From 367/977 
he was employed by Ibn c Abbad as an amanuensis. 
In this case, too, he was anything but a success, 
owing, no doubt, mainly to his own difficult character 
and sense of superiority (he for example refused to 
“waste his time” in copying the bulky collection of 
his master’s epistles), and was finally given his 
dismissal. He felt himself badly treated and avenged 
himself by a pamphlet containing brilliant carica¬ 
tures of both Abu ’ 1 -Fath b. al- € Amid and Ibn 
c Abbad (Dhamm —or Mathdlib or Akhldk — al- 
Wazirayn; considerable extracts in Yakut, i, 281, 
ii, 44 ff., 282 ff., 317 ff.; v, 359 ff., 392 ff., 406 f.). 
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It was in the period between 350-65/961-75 that he 
composed his anthology of adab, entitled Ba?dHr 
al-Kudamd 5 , also called al-Ba$aHr wa'l- DhakhdHr. 
etc.) in ten volumes (vols. i-v in Fatih (Istanbul), 
3295-9; i-ii in Cambridge 134, in Djar Allah (Istanbul) 
and in Manchester 767; unidentified volumes in the 
c Umumiyya (Istanbul, Rampur i, 330, Ambrosian a 
(?)). It was probably in Rayy that he addressed 
to Miskawayh the questions which the latter ans¬ 
wered in his al-Hawdmil wa'l-Shawdmil. After his 
return to Baghdad, at the end of 370/980, he was 
recommended by Zayd b. Rifa c a and Abu ’ 1 -Wafa 5 
al-Buzdjani, the mathematician, to Ibn Sa c d£n 
(also called, after his function as an inspector of 
the army, al- < Ari<J—cf. al-Rudhrawari. Dhavl 
Tadi&rib al-Umam , 9; hence the confusion in Ibn 
al-Kiftl and in modem authors). For him he started 
his book on Friendship, which was finished, however, 
only thirty years later. He frequented regularly at 
this epoch (lectures attended in 371/981, al-Mukd - 
basdt , 246, 286) the man who exercised the greatest 
influence on him, namely Abu Sulayman al-Mantikl 
[q. t>.], who was his main oracle, especially on philo¬ 
sophical matters, but also on every other conceivable 
subject. Ibn Sa c dan was appointed by Sam^Sm al- 
Dawla as his vizier in 373/983. Abu Hayyan remained 
an assiduous courtier of the vizier, attending his 
evening receptions where he had to answer the 
vizier’s questions on the most varied topics of 
philology, literature, philosophy, court- and literary 
gossip. (He very,often reproduces the views of Abu 
Sulayman—who lived in retirement and did not 
attend the court—on the matter in question). At 
the request of Abu ’ 1 -Wafa* the mathematician, he 
compiled for his perusal a record of thirty-seven of 
these sessions, under the title of al-Imtd c wa'l- 
Mu'anasa (ed. A. Amin and A. al-Zayn, Cairo 
I 939 - 44 )* In 375/985-6 Ibn Sa c dan fell and was 
executed, and Abu Hayyan apparently remained 
without a patron. (He wrote for Abu ’ 1 -Kasim al- 
Mudlidjl, vizier in Shiraz for $amsam al-Dawla in 382- 
3/992-3, al-Mufiadarat wa'l-Mundzardt; quotations in 
Yakut, i, 15, iii, 87, v, 382, 405, vi, 466). Of the later 
period of his life we know very little; he evidently 
lived in poverty. It was in these later years that 
he compiled his al-Mukabasat (Bombay 1306, Cairo 
1929—both very faulty editions), a collection of 
106 conversations on various philosophical subjects. 
The chief speaker is again Abu Sulayman, but there 
appear all the other members of the Baghdad 
philosophical circle. Al-Mukdbasdt and al-Imta c 
wa'l-Mu'anasa are mines of information about 
contemporary intellectual life and they should prove 
invaluable for a reconstruction of the doctrines of 
the Ba gh dad philosophers.—Towards the end of 
his life Abu Uayyan burned his books, alleging as 
reason the neglect in which he had to live for twenty 
years. In the preface to his treatise on Friendship 
(al-Sadaka wa *l-S*aik, printed together with a short 
treatise on the use of science, Istanbul 1301), which 
he finished in 400/1009, he makes similar complaints. 
A guide book to the cemetery of Shiraz iShadd al- 
Izar c an Ijlatt al-Awzar , 17) claims that the tomb of 
Abu Hayyan al-Tawhidi (whom it calls, however, 
Ahmad i>. c Abbas) was to be seen in Shiraz and 
gives as the date of his death 414/1023. 

Abu Hayyan was a master of Arabic style. He 
was a great admirer of al-Djahiz:, in whose praise 
he wrote a special treatise, Takriz al-Djahiz (quoted 
by Yakut, i, 124, iii, 86, vi, 58, 69; Ibn Abi’ 1 -Hadid, 
Shark Nahdj al-Balagha , iii, 282 f.), and his wish to 
imitate the style of the great prose-writer is evident 


His talent is most apparent in the passages, frequent 
in his books, where he characterizes people. As for 
his beliefs, he does not seem to have had any original 
system. He was obviously impressed by Abu Sulay- 
m&n’s Neo-platonic system, which the latter shared 
with most of the other contemporary Baghdad 
philosophers. Like the other members of the circle, 
Abu IJayyan also showed an interest in Sufism, but 
not enough to make him a regular §ufl. His at - 
Isharat al-Jldhiyya (ed. C A. Badawi, Cairo 1951) 
“consists of prayers and homilies and only occasional 
references to $ufl technicalities”. “Abu Hayyin was 
coupled with Ibn al-Rawandl and al-Ma c arrI as 
one of the zindiks of Islam {JRAS, 1905, 80) but 
his extant works scarcely justify this assertion” 
(D. S. Margoliouth, in El 1 , s.v.). 

Bibliography: Yakut, Irshdd , v, 380 ff.; Ibn 
Khallikan, no. 707; Subkl, iv, 2; $afadi, Wafl t in 
JRAS, 1905, 80 ff.; Dhahabi, Mizan, iii, 353; Ibn 
Hadjar, Lisdn , iv, 369; Suyufl. Bughya , 348; 
Brockelmann, i, 283, S i, 435; Muhammad b. c Abd 
al-Wahhab Kazwinl, Sharh-i tfal-i Abu Sulayman 
Mantiki Sidiistdni , Chalon-sur-Saone, 1933, 32 ff. 
(also in Bist Mafyala, Tehran 1935); *Abd al- 
Razzak Muhyi 4 -Din, Abu ijayyan al-Tawhidi 
(in Arabic), Cairo 1949; I. Keilani, Abu IJayydn 
al-Tawhidi (in French), Beyrouth 1950.—Abu 
Hayyan’s little treatise on writing, ed. F. Rosen¬ 
thal, Ars Islamica, 1948, 1 ff.; three epistles 
(Risdlat al-Imdma —quoted by Ibn al- < Arabi, 
Musdmardt, ii, 77, Ibn Abi ’ 1 -Hadld, Shark Nahd£ 
al-Baldgha , ii, 592 ff., etc., and containing a 
message purporting to be addressed by Abu 
Bakr to ‘All, but which, it has been suspected, 
was invented by Abu Hayyan himself; R. al- 
IJayat, from a philosophical point of view; and 
the above mentioned treatise on writing) have 
been edited by I. Keilani, Thaldth Rasa’il, Damas¬ 
cus 1952. An extract from al-Zulfa, al-Rudhra- 
war!, 75 * (S. M. Stern) 

ABU ’l-HU DH AYL al- c ALLAF, Muhammad b. 
al-Hudhayl b. < Ubayd Allah b. Makhul, with 
the nisba of al- c Abd! (being a mawld of c Abd 
al-Kays), the first speculative theologian of 
the Mu c tazila. He was bom in Basra, where he 
lived in the quarter of the c alldfiin , or foragers 
(whence his surname); the date of his birth is 
uncertain: i35/75 2_ 3 or 134/751-2 or even 131/748-9. 
In 203/818-9 he settled in Baghdad and died, at a 
great age, in 226/840-1, or according to another 
tradition, in the reign of al-Wathik (227-32/842-7), 
or, on the authority of others, in 235/849-50, under 
al-Mutawakkil. He was indirectly a disciple of 
Wa§il b. c Ata 5 , through the intermediary of one of 
Ward’s companions, c Uthman al-jawll. Like Wa$il, 
he was lettered; his profound knowledge of poetry 
was especially celebrated. Some fiadiths also are 
quoted under his name. 

The theology which he inherited from the school 
of Wasil was still rudimentary. Essentially polemical, 
it opposed—in a rather unsystematic fashion, it 
seems—the anthropomorphism of popular Islam 
and of the traditionists, the doctrine of determinism 
favoured for political reasons by the Umayyads, 
and the divinization of C A1I preached by the extreme 
Shi c ites. While continuing this polemic, Abu * 1 - 
Hudhayl was the first to engage in the speculative 
struggles of the epoch, a task for which he was 
exceptionally well equipped by his philosophical mind, 
his sagacity and his eloquence. He became the apolo¬ 
gist of Islam against other religions and against the 
great currents of thought of the preceding epoch:. 
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the dualists, represented by the Zoroastrians, the | 
Manichaeans and other Gnostics; the philosophers 
of Greek inspiration, the dakriyya, mainly represented 
by the champions of the natural sciences; finally 
against the increasingly numerous Muslims who 
were influenced by these foreign ideas: crypto- 
Manichaean poets like Salili b. £ Abd al-Kuddus, 
the theologians of the “modem” type who had 
adopted certain gnostic and philosophical doctrines, 
etc. It seems that it was only at a mature age that 
he made himself acquainted with philosophy. On 
the occasion of his pilgrimage (the date of which 
is unknown) he met in Mecca the Shi c ite theologian 
Hisham b. al-Hakam and disputed with him con¬ 
cerning his anthropomorphist doctrines, which show 
a gnostic influence; and it was only then that he 
began to study the books of the dahriyya. Later 
historians observe certain similarities between his 
doctrine of the divine attributes and the philosophy 
of Pseudo-Empedocles, forged by the Neo-Platonists 
and natural scientists of late antiquity; in effect 
his philosophical sources must have been of such a 
kind, which are represented in general by medieval 
Aristotelianism. These philosophers attracted, as 
well as repelled, him; while combatting them, he 
adopted their methods and their manner of looking 
at problems. Naive as a thinker, and having no 
scholastic tradition, he approached speculative 
problems with a daring which did not even recoil 
Irom the absurd. Hence all the prematurity and 
the lack of balance which characterize his theology, 
but also the freshness of his attempts. He was the 
first to set many of the fundamental problems at 
which the whole of the later Mu £ tazila was to labour. 

The unity, the spirituality and the transcendence 
of God are carried in the theology of Abu ’1-Hudhayl 
to the highest degree of abstraction. God is one; 
he does not resemble his creatures in any respect; 
he is not a body (against Hisham b. al-Iiakam); 
has no figure {hay'a), form {sura) or limit. God is 
knowing with a knowledge, is powerful with a power, 
alive with a life, eternal with an eternality, seeing 
with a faculty of sight, etc. (against the Shl £ ites 
who asserted that God is knowledge, etc.), but this 
knowledge, power, etc. are identical with himself 
(against popular theology which regarded the divine 
attributes as entities added to essence): provisional 
formulas of compromise which did not satisfy later 
generations. God is omnipresent in the sense that 
he directs everything and his direction is exercised 
in every place. God is invisible in the other world; 
the believers will see him with their hearts. The 
knowledge of God is unlimited, as to what concerns 
his knowledge of himself; as for his knowledge of 
the world, it is circumscribed by the limits of his 
creation, which forms a limited totality (if it were 
not limited, it would not be totality). The same 
applies to the divine power. Abu ’1-Hudhayl strove 
to reconcile the Kur’anic doctrine of creation ex 
nihilo with the Aristotelian cosmology, according 
to which the world, set in motion by God, is eternal, 
movement being co-eternal with the prime mover 
himself. While accepting movement as the principle 
of the universal process, he declared it to be created 
in the Kur’anic sense; in consequence, movement 
also will reach its end and will cease. This end is 
placed by him in the other world, after the last 
day: movement having ceased, paradise and hell 
will come to a standstill and their inhabitants will 
be fixed in a state of immobility, the blessed enjoying 
for eternity the highest pleasures and the damned 
enduring the most cruel torments. This bizarre 


doctrine, which, according to tradition, he himself 
revoked, is unanimously rejected by all the Muslim 
theologians, Mu c tazilites or not; nor have its grave 
consequences for the doctrine of God’s omniscience 
and omnipotence escaped them. In regard to theo¬ 
dicy, Abu ’1-Hudhayl taught that God has the 
power to do evil and injustice, but he does not do 
it, because of his goodness and wisdom. God admits 
the evil actions of man, but he is not their author. 
Man has the power to commit them, he is responsible 
for them, and responsible even for the involuntary 
consequences resulting from his actions (theory of 
tawallud, first developed by Abu ’1-Hudhayl). The 
responsible being is man in his entirety, his rufi 
together with his visible body. It was Abu ’1-Hudhayl 
who introduced into Mu c tazilite speculation the 
concept of the accidents ( a c ra 4 ) of bodies, and 
that of the atom, which he called diawhar. These 
concepts, which originally had a purely physical 
relevance, were made by him to serve as the basis for 
theology proper, cosmology, anthropology and ethics. 
This is his most original innovation, as well as the 
most heavy with consequences;'it was this which 
gave to Mu c tazili theology its mechanical character. 
Life, soul, spirit, the five senses, are accidents and 
therefore not enduring; even spirit ( ru}t) will not 
endure. Human actions can be divided into two 
phases, both of them movements: the first is the 
approach (“I shall do”), the second the accomplished 
action (“I have done”). Man having free will, the 
first movement can be suspended in the second 
phase, so that the action remains unaccomplished; 
it is only the accomplished action which counts. 
Divine activity is interpreted in the light or the 
doctrine of accidents: the whole process of the 
world consists in an incessant creation of accidents, 
which descend into the bodies. Some accidents, 
however, are not be found in a place or in a body; 
e.g. time and divine will {irada). The latter is 
identical with the eternal creating word kun; it is 
distinct from its object ( al-murad) and also from 
the divine order ( amr ), which man can either obey 
or disobey (while the effect of the creating word 
kun is absolute: kun fa-yakunu , Kur’an ii, in, etc.). 
Those who are not acquainted with the Kur’anic 
revelation, but have nevertheless accomplished 
laudable acts prescribed by the Kur 5 an, have 
obeyed God without having the intention to do so 
(theory of (a^a la yurddu'lldhu bihd , otherwise 
attributed to the Kharidjites). The Kur’an is an 
accident created by God; being written, recited or 
committed to memory, it is at the same time in 
various places.—In the question of the manzila 
bayn al-manzilatayn Abu ’1-Hudhayl took up a 
position which was in conformity with the political 
situation of his time: he did not reject any of the 
combatants round C A1I, yet preferred C A1I to c Uthman. 
He enjoyed the favour of al-Mahnun, who often 
invited him to the court for theological disputes.— 
All the writings of Abu ’1-Hudhayl are lost. 

During his long life, Abu ’l-Hudhavl had an 
enormous influence on the development of theology 
and he collected round him a large number of 
disciples of different generations. The best known 
amongst them is al-Na?zam, though he quarrelled 
with his master because of his destructive theories 
concerning the atom; Abu ’1-Hudhayl condemned 
him and composed several treatises against him. 
Among his disciples are named Yafcya b. Bishr 
al-Arradjanl, al-Shahham, and others. His school 
continued to exist for a long time; even al-DjubbS 5 ! 
still avowed his indebtedness to Abu ’l-Hudhavl’s 
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theology, in spite of the numerous points on which 
he differed from him.—Unfortunately, the theology 
of Abu ’1-Hudhayl was exposed to the malevolence 
of a renegade from Mu c tazilism, the famous Ibn 
al-Rawandl, who, in his Fa&ijiat al-Mu c tazila grossly 
misrepresented it, by submitting it to an often too 
cheap criticism; this caricature has been faithfully 
reproduced by al-Baghdadi in his Fark and often 
recurs in the resumes of the Mu c tazila. It is only 
with the help of cd-Intisdr, by al-Khavvat. the 
severe critic of Ibn al-Rawandi, that we are able to 
unmask the latter’s procedure and gain an exact 
idea of the true motives of Abu ’1-HudhayPs specu¬ 
lation. Al-Ash c arl, in his Makalat, reproduced his 
theses with admirable impartiality, after the school 
tradition of the Mu c tazila. Al-ShahrastanI based his 
expose on the later Mu c taziiite tradition, especially, 
it seems, on al-Ka'bl. 
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Khallikan, no. 617; Ibn al-Murtatfa (T. W. 
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al-Andalusi, Tabakdt al-Utnam (Cheikho), 21 f.; 
MakrizI, Khitat. ii, 346; S. Pines, Beitrdge zur 
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M. M. Anawati, Introduction a la thtologie musul- 
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zila , Alexandria 1950-1. (H. S. Nyberg) 

ABC HURAYRA al-Dawsi al-YamAnI, Com¬ 
panion of Muhammad. His name c Abd Shams 
was changed to c Abd Allah or c Abd al-Rahman 
when he became a Muslim, but numerous other 
names have also been mentioned. He was called 
Abu Hurayra because, when he herded his people’s 
goats, he kept a kitten to play with. When he came 
to Medina the Prophet was on the expedition to 
Khaybar (7/629). Accepting Islam, he associated 
closely with Muhammad on whose charity he 
depended, and was one of the poor men called ahl 
al-$uffa [fl.v.]. He was devoted to his mother whom 
he persuaded to become a Muslim. c Umar appointed 
him governor of Bahrayn, but deposed him and 
confiscated a large sum of money in his possession. 
When c Umar later invited him to resume the post, 
he refused. Marwan is said to have appointed Abu 
Hurayra his deputy when he was absent from 
Medina, but another version says Mu c awiya gave 
him this appointment. Abu Hurayra had a reputation 
both for his piety and his fondness for jesting. He is 
said to have died in 57, 58, or 59; but if it is true that 
he prayed at c A 5 isha’s funeral in 58, the date must 
be 58/678, or 59. He was 78 years old. 

Although he became a Muslim less than four 
years before Muhammad’s death, Abu Hurayra is 
noted as a prolific narrator of traditions from the 
Prophet, the number of which is estimated at 3500. 
Ahmad b. Hanbal’s Musnad contains 213 pages of 
his traditions (ii, 228-541). 800 or more men are 
credited with transmitting traditions from him. 
There is a story, given in slightly different forms, 
in which he explains why he transmitted more 
traditions than others. He says that while others 
were occupied with their business, he stayed with 
Muhammad and so heard more than they. When 
he complained that he forgot what he heard, Muhaip- 
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mad told him to spread out his cloak while he was 
speaking and draw it round himself when he had 
finished. Abu Hurayra did so, and thereafter forgot 
nothing he heard the Prophet say. He had to defend 
himself against suspicions regarding his traditions; 
but whether this is genuine, or has merely been 
invented for the purpose of overcoming the suspicions 
of people at a later period, it is impossible to prove. 
The traditions attributed to him contain much 
material which cannot be genuine; but Sprenger is 
scarcely justified in calling him a pious humbug 
of the first water, as the traditions traced to him 
are not necessarily his. He may be little more than 
a convenient authority to whom inventions of a 
later period have been attributed. Abu Hurayra 
presumably did tell many stories about Muhammad, 
but the authentic ones may be only a small amount 
of the huge number of traditions traced to him. Many 
of his traditions appear in the Safrihs of al-Bukhari 
and Muslim. 

Bibliography : Ibn Kutayba, Ma^arif, 141 f.; 
c Uyun, i, 53; DawlabI, al-Kuna wa ’ l-Asmd 
Hydarabad 1322-3, i, 61; Ibn c Abd al-Barr, 
Isti'-ab , Hydarabad 1336, 697!.; Ibn al-AUiir, 
Usd, v, 315-7; Nawawl, Tahdkib al-Asma*, ed. 
Wiistenfeld, 760 f.; Dhahabi. Tadhkirai al-Buffaz, 
i, 31-5; Ibn Hadjar, Isaba, Cairo 1358/1939, iv, 
200-8; Tahdkib al-Tahdhib , xii, 262-7; Wensinck, 
Handbook , 7 f.; A. Sprenger, Das Leben und die 
Lehre des Muhammad, iii, p. lxxxiii-lxxxxv; 
D. S. Margoliouth, Mohammed, 352 f.; ZD MG, 1895, 
487 f. The $ahifa attributed to Hammam b. 
Munabbih, containing traditions from his teacher 
Abu Hurayra, was published by M. yamidullah, 
MMIA , 1953, 96 ff. (J. Robson) 

ABC tfUSAYN (Banu Ab! #usayn) Sicilian 
dynasty [see kalbids]. 

ABC c INAN FARIS, eleventh sovereign of 
the Marlnid [0.v.] dynasty of Fez, born in 729/ 
1329, had himself proclaimed at Tlemcen in 749/1349, 
when his father, Abu ’1-yasan C A1I, after being 
defeated at Kayrawan, was returning as a fugitive 
to Morocco. Ibn al-Ahmar describes him as very 
tall, with a fair skin (his mother was a Christian 
slave), and says that he had a long beard. A fearless 
horseman, he was also widely versed in literature 
and the law. Like his father, he was a prince with 
a passion for building, and completed several of the 
foundations that his father had begun, in particular 
medersas at Fez, Meknes, and Algiers. The Bu 
c Inaniyya at Fez is the most monumental of these 
Maghrib! colleges. 

Having gained the throne by usurpation, Abu 
c Inan went on to assume the caliphian title amir 
al-mu’minin, which his father had not borne. He 
made it his aim to rebuild his father’s empire in 
Barbary and fairly quickly succeeded in doing so, 
but only for a few years. He seized Tlemcen from 
the c Abd al-Wadids (1352); and, the same year, took 
possession of Bougie. In 757/1357 he occupied Con¬ 
stantine and had himself proclaimed at Tunis; but, 
abandoned by his Arab auxiliaries, the Dawawlda 
of the Constantine region, he was compelled to 
return to Fez. Not long afterwards he fell ill (759/1358) 
and was strangled by his vizier al-Fudud!, who 
had the son of his victim proclaimed, and thus 
inaugurated the series of palace revolutions and 
the long decadence of the Marinids. 
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Hist, du Maroc. ii, 62-6; M. van Berchem, Titres 
califiens d'Occident, in JA, 1907, i, 245*335; 
G. Mar^ais, Manuel d'art musulman, (1927), ii, 
494 sqq., 517 sqq. (G. Mar^ais) 

ABO ‘ISA al-I$FAHAn 1 , Jewish pretender 
to the title of the Messiah under the Umayyad ‘Abd 
al-Malik b. Marwan, or according to others under 
Marwan II. The most noteworthy of his doctrines 
was his acknowledgment of the validity—for the 
non-Jews—of Islam and Christianity. He was killed 
in a battle against the Muslims; the sect, called 
c Isawiyya, survived into the 10th century A. D. 

Bibliography : Blrunl, al-Athdr al-Bakiya, 
15; Ibn Hazm, Fi?al, i, 114-5; Shahrastanl, 168; 
MakrizI, Khitaf, ii, 478-9 (= S. de Sacy, Chrest. 
arabe 2 , i, 116); H. Gratz, Gesch. d. jiid. Volkes 4 , 
v, 173 and note 17 (by A. Harkavy); Encyclopaedia 
Judaica, s.v. Abu Issa. (S. M. Stern) 

ABC ‘ISA Muhammad b. Harun al-WARRAR, 
a Mu‘tazilite at first, became one of the arch- 
heretics in Islam; his friend and pupil, Ibn al- 
Rawandi [q.v.], went through the same metamorpho¬ 
sis. The date of Abu ‘Isa’s death is given by al- 
Mas‘udi (vii, 236) as 247/861; if it is true, however, 
that Ibn al-Rawandl died about the end of the 
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3rd/9th century (see Kraus, 379), this date would 
seem to be too early. The issue would be decided 
if one could be sure that the paragraph in al-Shah- 
rastani, 198, where the date 271 occurs, still con¬ 
tinues the quotation from Abu ‘Isa. 

Abu ‘Isa was accused of Manichean sympathies. 
Al-Murtada’s defence, al-Shafx , 13, to the effect that 
his books al-Mashriki and al-Nawh c ala al-Bahd y im 
were spuriously attributed to him by the Manicheans, 
deserves, of course, no credit. On the other hand 
it is not very likely that he was a formal adherent 
of Manicheism; most probably he was an “indepen¬ 
dent thinker” (L. Massignon). Interesting quotations, 
showing his method in criticising current religious 
beliefs, and taken from his al-Gharib al-Mashrikx — 
such is the full title also in Fihrist , 1 77 , and al-Jusi, 
99; a “stranger from the East” was evidently 
introduced as the exponent of heterodox views— 
are to be found in Abu Hayyan al-Tawhidl, al-Imtd c 
wa 'l-Mu^anasa, iii, 192. 

His main work was a book on religions and sects, 
al-Makalat , which served as an important source 
for writers such as al-Ash‘ari ( Makalat al-Islamiyyxn, 
33, 34—Shi‘a; cf. also index, 37), al-Mas‘ud! 

(Murudj , v, 473 ff.—Zaydiyya), al-Baghdadi ( Fark, 
49, 5i)> al-Blruni ( al-Athdr al-Bdkiya, 277, 284— 
Jewish sects, Samaritans), Abu ’ 1 -Ma‘ali ( Bayan al- 
Adydn (Eghbal), 10—religion of the pagan Arabs; 
as the editor points out, 54 ff., similar passages are 
to be found in Ibn Abi ’l-Hadld, Shark Nahdj al - 
Baldgha, i, 39, iv, 437; Ibn Abi ’l-Hadld quotes 
Abu ‘Isa in other passages also), al-Shahrastanl, 
(141, 143—Shl‘a; 192—Mazdak; 188—Man!). Abu 
‘Isa’s Mu‘tazili adversaries insinuated that he was 
too eager to reproduce in his book the arguments 
of the Manicheans. 

Abu ‘Tsa wrote books favourable to the Shi‘a 
(al-Imatna; al-Sakxfa , quoted by al-Mufld, cf. 
Eghbal, Khdndan-i Nawbakhtx, 86)—hence the 
partiality of Shi‘ite authors for him. 

His critical examination of the three branches 
of Christianity (Orthodox, Jacobite, Nestorian) 
survives in the refutation by Yahya b. ‘Adi (cf. 
A. Perier, Yahya ben c Adi, 67, 150 ff.; L. Massignon, 
Textes inidits conccrnant Vhist. de la mystique , 182-5 J 
A. Abel, Abu c Isd al-Warr&q , Brussel 1949). 


Bibliography : Khavvat. Intisdr (Nyberg), 
97, 149 , 150, 152, 155, and note, 205; Mas‘udl, 
Murudf, vi, 57, vii, 236; Fihrist , 338; Tusl> 
Fihrist, 58, 72, 99; NadjdjashI, Ridfal , 47, 263; 
Th. M. Houtsma, in WZKM, 1891, 231; H. Ritter, 
in I si., 1929, 35 f.; A. Eghbal, Khdnddn-i Naw¬ 
bakhti, Teheran 1933, 84 ft.; P. Kraus, in RSO, 
1934 , 374 ; G. Vajda, in RSO, 1937, 196-7; J. 
Schacht, in Studia Islamica, i, 1953, 41-2. 

(S. M. Stern) 

ABC ISIJAr al-1LBIrI, IbrahIm b. Mas‘Od b. 
Sa c Id al-TudjIbI, Andalusian jurist and poet, 
native, as shown by his nisba, of Ilbira (Elvira), 
which in the century of the muluk al-tawaHf lost 
its position to the neighbouring Granada. Little is 
known of his life. Bom in the last years of the 
4th/ioth century, he was, during the reign of the 
Zlrid king of Granada, Badis b. Habus, secretary 
of the ka 4 i ‘All b. Muh. b. Tawba and at the same 
time was occupied in teaching. In his poems he 
protusted against the increasing influence of the 
Jews in the kingdom of Granada and especially 
against the functions, too important in his eyes, 
entrested to the famous vizier Samuel ha-Nagid 
Ibn NagrSlla, and to his son Joseph, who succeeded 
him in this office in 448/1056-7. It was no doubt 
at the latter’s instigation that Badis assigned to 
the fakih a forced residence in the rabita of al- 
‘Ufcab, in the Sierra de Elvira. Abu Ishafc, however, 
did not give way, and the celebrated political poem, 
to which he owes most of his reputation, was, if 
not the determining cause, at least one of the factors 
which brought about the well-known pogrom in 
Granada, on 9 $afar 459/30 Dec. 1066, during which 
Joseph b. Nagrella and 3000 of his correligionists 
were murdered. Abu Ishak al-Ilblri died shortly 
afterwards, at the end of the same year of 459/1067. 

In addition to his fulminating poem, to which 
attention was long ago drawn by Dozy, Abu Ishak 
left a collection of poems, which are in the majority 
of ascetic inspiration and which he apparently 
composed at an advanced age. This dxwan, of which 
a MS has been preserved in the Escorial (no. 404), 
has been published by the author of this article, 
with an introduction. It is very characteristic of 
the limited poetical faculties of an Andalusian fakxh 
of medium culture, who rises to eloquence only 
when expressing his intolerant fanaticism. 

Bibliography : pabbl, no. 520; Ibn al-Abbar, 
Takmila (Algiers), no. 352; Ibn al-Khat!b, Iha\a , 
article reproduced by R. Dozy, Rech*, i, 282-94 
and App. xxvi (Poitne d*Abou Ishak d'Elvira 
contre les Juifs de Grenade)', idem, Hist. Mus. Esp. 2 , 
iii, 70-3; E. Garcfa G6mez, Un alfaqui espanol: 
Abu Ishaq de Elvira, Madrid-Granada, 1944; 
Brockelmann, S I, 479-80. 

(E. GarcIa G6mez) 
ABC IStfA& (see al-sabi j and al-shiraz!]. 
ABC KABlR al-HU DH AL1 t an early Arab 
poet, after Abu Dhu’ayb the second greatest poet 
of the tribe of Hudhayl. He belonged to the Banu 
Sa‘d, or, according to some, to the Banu Djurayb. 
His real name was ‘Amir (or ‘Uwaymir) b. al-Hulays 
(also without the article), according to other state¬ 
ments, ‘Amir b. Djamra, but he was always known 
by his kunya. According to some commentators 
(cf. e.g. al-TibrizI on the Bamdsa), Abu Kabir married 
the mother of the famous Ta’abbata Sharr w and as 
the stepson was displeased at this union Abu Kabir 
is said to have been advised by the mother of Ta*ab- 
bata Sharr M to kill him at the first opportunity, 
but failed on account of the latter’s bravery. This 
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story can hardly be true but is rather an attempt 
to explain the well known lines of Abu Kablr in the 
IJamdsa in which he describes a companion in arms, 
an ideal hero in terms of the Arab conception. More¬ 
over, in some versions the roles are interchanged (cf. 
Ibn Kutayba, al-Shi^r. 422): Ta’abbata Sharr*° mar¬ 
ried Abu Kabir’s mother and so on. The story that 
represents Ta 5 abbata Sharr* p as the constant com¬ 
panion of our poet deserves equally little credence 
because his tribe was continually at feud with the 
Fahmis. He flourished in the second half of the 
6th and the beginning of the 7th century, so that 
biographers like c Izz al-Din b. al-Athxr {Usd al-Ghaba. 
Cairo 1280, vi, 272) and Ibn Hadjar al- c Askalani 
{al-I$aba, Cairo 1325, vii, 162) number him among 
the fafrdba. 

From the content of his poems he is, however, 
decidedly to be classed as a djahili. His diwdn , 
edited and translated for the first time by F. Bajrak- 
terevid, consists of only four long ka$idas and 19 
short fragments mostly wrongly attributed to him, 
but is in many ways very interesting and valuable; 
all the frafidas are composed in the same metre 
(kamil ) and begin in the same way, as was pointed 
out particularly by Ibn Kutayba ( al-Shi c r , 420). 
What is specially striking also in his poems is the 
complete absence of any description of the camel. 
Arab critics frequently rank Abu Kabir very highly 
as a poet. Al-Ma c arri, it is true, accuses him of 
narrowness of range but singles out some of his 
verses as particularly fine, while c Awf b. Muhallim 
(in Yakut, Irshad , vi, 97) goes so far as to call him 
the greatest poet of Hudhayl. 

Bibliography : Diwdn al-Hudhaliyyin, Cairo 
1948, ii, 88-115; IJamdsa (Freytag), i, 36 ff.; Ibn 
Kutayba, Shi^r, 420-5; Abu ’l- c Ala 5 al-Ma c arrI, 
Risdlat al-Ghufran, Cairo 1321, 100-1 (Engl, 

transl. by Nicholson, in JRAS, 1900, 708-9); 
SuyutI, Shark Shawahid al-Mughni, Cairo 1322, 
81-3; c Abd al-Kadir al-Baghdadi, Khizdnat al- 
Adab f Bulak 1277, iii, 466-73, iv, 165-7, 420-1; 
c Ayni, al-Mak>asid al-Nahwiyya (on margin of 
Khizdnat al-Adab), iii, 54-7, 361-4, 558-60; Is- 
kandar Agha Abkarius, Rawdat al-Adab fi Tabakdt 
Shu c ara y al-*Arab , Beyruth 1858, 192-6; Muham¬ 
mad Bakir, Diatni c al-Shawahid, Kumm 1308, 
67-8, 167, 278-9; Muhammad c Abd al-Kadir al- 
FasI, Takmil al-Maram bi-Sharh Shawahid Ibn 
Hishdm, Fez 1310, i8 # , 24*"*; F. Bajraktarevid, 
La Ldmiyya d'Abu Kabir al-Hudali , publite avec 
le commentaire d'as-Sukkari, traduite et annotie , 
JA , 1923, 59-115; idem, Le Diwdn d'Abu Kabir 
al-Hudali , publii avec le commentaire d'as-Sukkari, 
traduit et annoti , JA , 1927, 5*94; Brockelmann, 
S, i, 43. (F'EHIM BAJRAKTAREVld) 

ABC KALAMMAS [see icalammas]. 

ABC KALAMCN means originally a certain 
textile of a peculiar sheen, then a precious 
stone, a bird, and a mollusc. The origin of 
the word is not certain; the unanimous statement 
of the Arab philologists that Abu Kalamun is a 
Byzantine product would indicate the derivation 
of the word from Greek. In the K. al-Tabassur bi 
* l-tididra ( MM IA , 1932, 337; Arabica, 1954, 158, 
162), Abu Kalamun is listed as a precious Byzantine 
textile. According to H. L. Fleischer (De Glossis 
Habichtianis, Leipzig 1836, 106), followed by Dozy 
{Supply i, 6, 85), it is derived from u7roxaXa(jtov, 
supposed to mean “striped cloth”. S. de Sacy 
proposed to derive the word from }(a(i.aiX£a)V, 
“chameleon”, proverbial for its changing colours 
(Chrest. arabe, iii, trad. 268). But neither the diction¬ 


aries nor Djahi? nor Damiri know of Abu Kalamun 
as a name for the chameleon (though, according 
to the Burhan-i k&ti^, the word has this meaning in 
Persian). The proverb: “more changeable than Abu 
Kalamun”, or: “than Abu Barakish” (e.g. Freytag, 
Proverbia, i, 409; HamadhanI, M aka mat, Beyrouth 
1924, 86; Ibn IJazm, J'awk, 69, cf. And., 1950, 
353)» could refer to the chameleon or to a bird of 
changing colours which is also called Abu Barakish 
(cf. K azw hd» ed. Wiistenfeld, I, 406). Further, 
according to Mufcaddasi, 240-1 (ed. and transl. Pellat, 
53 and no. 143), Abu K a l am un denotes a mollusc 
(pinna), the byssus or “beard” of which is used in 
the manufacture of a sheeny cloth, which is also 
known as $«/ al-bahr (cf. Dozy, Suppl., s.v.). P. 
Kraus, Jabir ibn IJayyan , ii, 110) refers to the use 
of ^a(jtatX£o>v as a term for the philosophers’ stone 
in ancient alchemy (cf. Lippmann, Entstehung . . . 
Alchemic , i, 298). This usage explains why Diabir 
gave one of his books, in which he treats of the 
various colours of the seven metals ( adjsdd ), the 
title Kitab Abi Kalamun (P. Kraus, op. cit., i, 24; 
cf. Ruska, in Isl., 1925, 102 n.). 

Bibliography : In addition to the references 

given in the text: Istakhrl, 42; G. Jacob, Studien 

in arab. Geog., ii, 61; and the references given by 

P. Kraus, Jabir ibn IJayyan , ii, 109, no. 4. 

(A. J. W. Huisman) 

ABC KALB [see sikka]. 

ABC KALIDJAR al-Marzuban b. Sultan al- 
Dawla, a prince of the Buwa yhid [q.v.\ dynasty, 
bom in al-Ba$ra in Shawwal 399/May-June 1009. 
When in 412/1021 Musharrif al-Dawla’s Daylamite 
troops murdered his wazir at al-Ahwaz and declared 
for his brother Sultan al-Dawla [q.v.] t the latter, 
whom Musharrif had supplanted as ruler of al- c Irak 
in the previous year, took heart and sent them his 
son Abu Kalidjar, though then only a boy of twelve, 
to take over the city in his name. In the following 
year Musharrif and Sultan made peace, Musharrif 
retaining al- c Irak and Sultan regaining Fars and 
Khuzistan: but in Shawwal 415/December 1023- 
January 1024 Sultan died, on which the control 
of those provinces was for the next two years 
disputed between Abu Kalidjar (who was even then 
no more than sixteen) and another of his uncles 
Abu ’1-Fawaris, the ruler of Kirman. Abu Kalidjar 
emerged victorious from this struggle, but then 
failed in an attempt to dislodge Abu ’ 1-Fawaris also 
from Kirman; so that when they made peace in 
418/1027 he was obliged to pay Abu ’1-Fawaris a 
yearly tribute of 20,000 dinars. 

Meanwhile these preoccupations had prevented 
Abu Kalidjar from accepting the invitation of 
the Baghdad garrison to replace yet a third uncle, 
Djalal al-Dawla [g.v.], as Amir al-Umara 5 , on the 
latter’s failure to appear in the capital after the 
death, in Rabi c II 416/June 1025, of Musharrif al- 
Dawla. Abu Kalidjar was nevertheless acknowledged 
in the khutba at Baghdad for some eighteen months 
(from Shawwal 416/Dec. 1025 to Diumada I 418/ 
June-July 1027); in 417/1026 he was likewise 
acknowledged in the khutba at al-Kufa; and in the 
following year he was able to send his wazir, Ibn 
Babshadh, to assert his authority over the Euphrates 
marshes, though the only result of this move was 
a rebellion of their inhabitants against the wazir’s 
extortions. In 419/1028 Abu Kalidjar added both 
al-Ba$ra and Kirman to the area under his control, 
the former by a timely intervention in a conflict 
between the Daylamites and Turks of Dialal’s 
garrison, and the latter by the death of Abu 
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1-Fawaris. In 420/1027 however, on his seizing Wasit, 
Dialal retaliated by sacking al-Ahwaz; and when in 
Rabi* I 421/April 1030 they met in a three-day 
battle, Abu Kalldjar was severely defeated. Dialal 
then retook Wasit and the marshes, and for a time 
his troops also reoccupied al-Basra; but this was 
soon recovered by those of Abu Kalldjar; and in 
Shawwal/October of the same year he in turn 
defeated Dialal at al-Madhar. 

During the next five years Djalal was repeatedly 
forced to leave Baghdad owing to the insubordination 
of his Turkish mercenaries; and on two such occas¬ 
ions—in 423/1032 and 428/1037—his name was 
replaced in the khutba of the capital at their instance 
by that of Abu Kalldjar. On the second of these 
occasions Abu Kalidjar despatched a force to help 
the chief Turkish commander, which took and held 
Wasit for a few months. During most of 424/1033, 
on the other hand, al-Basra was occupied by Djalal’s 
forces and his name pronounced instead of Abu 
Kalidjar’s in the khutba there. But these mutual 
aggressions proving of no advantage to either, in 
428/1037, after DialaTs recovery of Wasit, uncle 
und nephew concluded a formal peace, swearing to I 
molest each other no more. 

In 431/1039 Abu Kalidjar joined in suppressing 
his tributary governor of al-Basra with Ibn Mukram 
of c Uman, whom the governor had annoyed; and 
later in the same year and again in 433/1041-2 was 
obliged to send troops to c Uman itself to suppress 
disorders consequent on Ibn Mukram’s death. In the 
latter year Abu Kalidjar’s intervention in a quarrel 
between the sons of the Kakawayhid (Kakoyid) c Ala 5 
al-Dawla was fruitless; but in 434/1042-3 his forces 
repulsed the first Saldjukid attack on Kirman. Then 
in Sha c ban 435/March 1044 Djalal died; and though 
the Baghdad garrison first offered its allegiance to 
his son al-Malik al- c Aziz [q.v.], Abu Kalldjar prevailed 
on them with the offer of an ample accession gratuity 
to withdraw it in his favour. In Safar 436/September 
1044, accordingly, he was acknowledged in the 
khutba not only in Baghdad itself but also in the 
liulwan district, the Euphrates territory and Diyar 
Bakr, and thus became sole Buwayhid sovereign, 
receiving from the caliph the lakab Muhyl al-DIn. 

During his ensuing four years’ reign Abu Kalidjar 
was chiefly concerned to preserve his power against 
Saldjukid encroachment. This had already caused 
him to begin walling his capital, Shiraz, for the first 
time, and in 437/1045-6 only the outbreak of disease 
among his horses prevented him from challenging 
a Saldjukid advance into the south-western Djibal. 
Two years later, however, he decided instead to 
ally himself with the Saldjukids; and, Jughrul [< q.v .] 
proving amenable, an alliance was sealed by 
Jughrul’s marriage with Abu Kalldjar’s daughter 
and the marriage of Abu Kalidjar’s second son to 
Tughrul’s niece. This alliance preserved his dominions 
in the west from further Saldjukid attacks; but in 
440/1048, a Saldjukid force again invaded Kirman, 
where, instead of being opposed, it was joined by 
Abu Kalldjar’s governor. He therefore set out to 
vindicate his authority in person, but suddenly died 
before reaching his destination (Djumada I 440/ 
Octobr 1048). 

Abu Kalldjar left at least nine sons, the eldest 
of whom, entitled al-Malik al-Rahim [q.v.], succeeded 
him as Amir al-Umara 5 , the last of the dynasty to 
rule in Baghdad and al- c Irak, and the second of 
whom, Fulad-Sutun, succeeded him as ruler of Fars 
until murdered by a rebel in 454/1062. 

In 429, while in Shiraz. Abu Kalidjar, in common 


with many of his Daylamite troops, was converted 
to Isma c ilism by the Fatimid daH al-Mu 5 ayyad 
fi ’1-Din [q.v.]. Some four years later, in order to 
maintain good relations with the c Abbasid al-Ka 5 im 
he was obliged to banish the daH from his dominions; 
but it would appear from the account of these events 
in the latter’s Sira (ed. Kamil Husayn, Cairo 1949, 77) 
that he remained personally devoted to the Fa timid 
cause. A reference to Abu Kalidjar’s dealings with 
al-Mu 5 ayyad is made also by Ibn al-Balkhi in his 
Fdrs-nama. 

Bibliography : Ibn al-Athir, index; Ibn al- 
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Hamd Allah Mustawfi, Ta'rlkh-i Guzida 92; Ibn 
Khaldun, iv, 472 f.; Mir Kh w and, Rawqlat al-Safd 
(extract published by Wilken as Mirchonds Ge- 
schichte der Sultane aus dem Geschlechte Bujeh , 
Berlin 1835* 45-57); Kh w and Amir, Habib al- 
Siyar (extract published by Ranking as A History 
of the Minor Dynasties of Persia , 1910, 118-20); 
H. Bowen, The Last Buwayhids, JRAS, 1929, 226 f. 

(Harold Bowen) 

ABC KAMIL SHUDJA c b. Aslam b. Muh. 
b. Shupja c al-Hasib al-MisrI, next to Muh. b. MGs£ 
al-Kh w arizrm [q.v.] the oldest Islamic algebraist 
of whose writings we still possess some remains; they 
entitle us to place him among the greatest mathe¬ 
maticians of the Islamic Middle Ages (for the 
development of Islamic algebra see al-djabr wa ’l- 
mukabala). Through Leonard of Pisa and his 
followers he exercised considerable influence on the 
development of algebra in Europe and no less great 
was the impact of his geometrical writings (algebraic 
treatment of geometrical problems) on Western 
geometry. No details of his life are known; all we 
can say is that he lived after al-Kh w arizmi (d. about 
850 A.D.) and before c Ali b. Ahmad al-Hmrani 
(d. 344/955-6) who wrote a commentary on his 
Algebra. 

The Fihrist, 281, lists a number of books on 
astrological and mathematical subjects as well as 
on other topics such as the flight of birds etc. Two 
of these titles: Kitab fi H-Diam c wa ’l-Tafrlk, “On 
augmenting and diminishing’’ (the Fihrist attributes 
a work bearing the same title to al-Kh w arizmi) and 
K. al-KhaUPavn. “On the two errors”, have been 
the objects of elaborate discussions ever since F. 
Woepcke ( JA , 1863, 514) tried to identify al-Diam < 
wa ’ l-Tafrik with the Latin augmentum et diminutio 
occurring in the Liber augmenti et diminutions, ed. 
Libri, in Histoire des sciences mathdmatiques en Italic, 
Paris 1838, 253-97, 2nd ed., 1865, 304-69; cf. H. 
Suter, in Bibl. Math., 1902, 350-4, and J. Ruska, 
Zur dltesten arab. Algebra und Rechenkunst, in 
SBAK. Heid., 1917/2, 14-23. 

None of the works mentioned in the Fihrist has 
survived in Arabic. A work preserved in Arabic is 
al-TardHf (MS Leiden, 1001, fol. 50V-58V), transl. 
and commented by H. Suter, Das Buch der Selten- 
heiten der Rechenkunst von Abu Kamil al-Mi$ri, 
Bibl. Math., 1910-1, 100-20. It deals with the integral 
solutions of indeterminate equations (“Diophantine 
analysis” according to modern usage; it may be 
well to state that this term is historically incorrect: 
Diophantus, 3rd cent. A.D., whom we have to 
regard, at least as far as the Greek world is concerned, 
as the founder of indeterminate analysis, is interested 
only in rational, not exclusively integral, solutions 
of his problems). Of al-TardHf there exists a Hebrew 
version (Munich 225, 4) by Mordekhai Finzi of Mantua 
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(c. 1460) who translated also Abu Kamil’s trea¬ 
tises on algebra (Munich 225, 3). As assumed by 
G. Sacerdote, II trattato del pentagono e del decagono 
di Abu Kdmil, in Festschrift Steinschneider, Leipzig 
1896, 169-94, and proved by Suter, Die Abhandlung 
des Abu Kamil Shogaf- b. Aslam lt iiber das Funfeck 
und Zehneck ”, Bibl. Math . 1909-10, 15-42, these 
translations were made not from Arabic or Latin, 
but from Spanish. According to Suter, it is probable 
that the Paris MS 7377 A, no. 6, is a Latin version 
of al-TardHf. (The same MS contains Latin versions 
of Abu Kamil’s algebra and of his treatises on the 
pentagon and decagon).—Indeterminate equations 
with integral solutions appear in India fully developed 
about 1150 in Bhaskara’s Vijaganita (cf. Colebrooke, 
Algebra with arithmetic and mensuration , London 
1817, 233-5), but the problem is referred to already 
by Aryabhata (b. 476), who even anticipates for its 
solution the method of continued fractions, to which 
Bhaskara applies the term kuftaka “dispersion” (cf. 
M. Cantor, Gesch . d . Math. 2 , i, 588 ff.) Abu Kamil’s 
procedure is less systematic and therefore inferior 
to the Indian. He finds his solutions mainly by way 
of trial, yet shows considerable skill in overcoming 
the difficulties involved. It is hard to decide whether 
or not he knew the kuttaka method. However that 
may be, it is certain that the anonymous author of 
a commentary on al-TardHf, of which the Leiden 
MS contains a fragment (fol. 101-2), was familiar with 
it, because he clearly refers to the proof of a method 
of finding integral solutions that can hardly have 
been different from the ku\\aha method. 

The connection between Abu Kamil and the 
Indians is shown by a curious detail: they resort 
to the same, or at least similar, varieties of birds 
as examples in their problems. In Europe, we meet 
with indeterminate equations in Leonard of Pisa’s 
Liber abaci (1202; Scritti, ed. Boncompagni, Roma 
1857-62, i)—again with reference to birds. The 
first appearance in Europe of this problem seems 
to be marked by a MS composed about 1000 A.D. 
in the monastery of Reichenau. Later European 
algebraists, in particular the German “Cossists” 
(Adam Riese, etc.) usually substitute men, women, 
or virgins for the birds, and therefore the term 
“regula virginum” (or “r. potatorum”, “r. coeci” 
or “r. coeti”) was adopted by them to denote this 
kind of problem (cf. Bibl. Math ., 1905, 112). 

Abu Kamil’s “Algebra” is known only in Latin 
(MS Paris 7377 A, fol. 71V-93V) and Hebrew (Paris 
1029, 7 and Munich 225, 5) translations. The two 
MSS of the Arabic original noted by Brockelmann 
have not yet been examined. It is above all upon 
this work that his fame rested. It was commented 
by al-Istakhri and al-Hmrani, but both commentaries 
are lost. L. C. Karpinski’s elaborate study: The 
Algebra of Abu Kamil Shoja c ben Aslam , Bibl . Math., 
1911-2, 40-55, is based on the Latin Paris MS. For 
the historical background of the work, see also 
O. Neugebauer, Zur geometrischen Algebra, Quellen 
und Studien z. Gesch. d. Math., B ( Studien ), 193b, 
245*59, and S. Gandz, The Mishnat ha-Middot and 
the Geometry of Muh. b. Musa al-Khowdrizmi, ibid., 
A (Quellen), 1932, in particular 37, 68, 83. In the 
definition of diazr (radix, root), mdl (census, capital) 
and c adad mufrad (numerus, absolute number) Abu 
Kamil closely follows al-Kh w arizmi, but in many 
respects he goes far beyond his predecessor. Thus 
he effects the addition and subtraction of square 
roots involving irrationalities only, by means of the 
relations corresponding to our modern formula 

]/a + ]/b — V^a + b + l/^ab. E.g., to subtract 


the square root of 8 from the sq.r. of 18, he gives the 
rule: “Subtract 24 from 26, and 2 remains. The root 
of this is the root of 8 subtracted from the root of 18”. 
The same example is found in al-Karadp’s ([q.v.]; 
d.c. 1029) treatise on algebra al-Fakhri (see F. 
Woepcke, Extrait du Fakhri, Paris 1853, 57-9), 
while Leonard of Pisa (Scritti, i, 363-5), in demon¬ 
strating the same method, uses the numbers 18 
and 32. The analogous treatment of cube roots, as 
dealt with by al-Karadji, is not yet found in Abu 
Kamil. 

The treatise “On the pentagon and decagon”, 
Latin version, MS Paris A, German transl. by Suter, 
cf. above; Hebrew version, Munich 225, 3, Italian 
transl. by Sacerdote, cf. above. All problems occur¬ 
ring in this treatise are solved in a clear and simple 
mode by applying algebraic methods to geometry. 
Throughout his treatise, Abu Kamil chooses special 
values—in most cases the value 10—for the given 
quantity, instead of denoting it by a letter or even 
equalling it to 1. In this respect, he has not freed 
himself from the method of al- Kh w arizml: but in 
his way of handling the problem he is far superior 
to his predecessor, and his work definitely marks 
an important progress. Sacerdote has shown that 
Leonard of Pisa knew this treatise and made extensive 
use of it in his Practica geometriae (Scritti, ii). 

Bibliography : Suter, 43; Brockelmann, S I, 
390; M. Steinschneider, Hebrdische Vbersetzungen, 
584-8. (W. Hartner) 

ABU l-KASIM, the name of a canting parasite, 
whom Muhammed b. Ahmed Abu ’ 1 -Mutahhar al- 
Azdl depicts in his Tlikdyat Abi 'l-Kasim al-Baghdddi 
as a Baghdad type. The book was probably written 
in the first half of the fifth century and purports to 
relate faithfully a day in the life of its hero. Abu 
’l-Kasim by means of his pious eloquence gets a 
hearing in a society of people at a banquet, rails at 
the guests and the host and shows his linguistic 
skill in a detailed comparison of the advantages of 
Baghdad and Isfahan. As the numerous courses of 
the repast are served, they are accompanied by his 
glib remarks. When the wine goes to his head he 
becomes importunate and vulgar, till finally, being 
forced to drink still more deeply, he falls asleep; 
when the intoxication is over he again plays the 
devout believer. Into this framework the author, 
led on by his philological inclinations, has inter¬ 
woven so much of his extensive knowledge of the 
adab literature and of the terminology of the different 
trades and also of pornographic poetry—he quotes 
many verses of Ibn al-Hadidjadj—that the realism 
of the description as well as the unity of the tale 
suffer considerably. 

Bibliography : Abu ’ 1 -Mutahhar al-Azdl, ifi- 
kdyat Abi 'l-Kdsim, ed. A. Mez, Heidelberg 1902; 
J. M. de Goeje, in GGA, 1902, 723 ff.; C. Brockel¬ 
mann, in Literarisches Centralblatt, 1902, 1568 ff. 

(J. Horovitz) 

ABU ’l-SASIM [see AL-ZAHRAWl]. 

ABU Y-^ASIM BABUR [see tImurids]. 

ABU l-KHA$IB, a canal to the south of Basra 
(called after a client of the caliph al-Man?ur), the 
most important among the canals that in the Middle 
Ages flowed from the west into the main channel 
of the Tigris, the Didia al- < Awra 5 of Arabic authors, 
i.e. the modern Shatt al- c Arab. Its bed still exists. 
It was on its bank that the Zandj rebels built in the 
3rd/9th century the great fortress of al-Mukhtara. 

Bibliography : Le Strange, 47 f.; M. Streck, 
Babylonien nach den arab. Geogr., Leiden 1900, i, 42. 

(M. Streck) 
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ABU * l-KHATTAb Muhammad b. AbI Zaynab 
Mii$la$ al-Adjda< al-ASAD1, Muslim heresiarch. 
According to al-Kashshl, his father was Mifcla? b. 
Abi *1-Khattab, and he himself used the kunyas Abu 
Ismael and Abu *1-Zubyan. He was a Kufan and a 
mawld of the tribe of Asad. In the Nu§ayrl writings 
he is also called al- Kahili. He was one of the chief 
d&Hs of the Imam Dja c far al-$adik, but fell into 
error and taught false doctrines, as a result of which 
he was repudiated and denounced by the Imam. 
Seventy of his followers, assembled in the mosque 
of Kufa, were attacked by order of the governor 
*Isa b. Musa, and after a bitter struggle, were killed. 
Abu ’1-Khattab himself Was arrested and brought 
before c Isa b. Musa, who had him executed and 
crucified at D5r al-Rizk, on the Euphrates, to¬ 
gether with a number of his followers. Their heads 
were sent to the Caliph al-Man$ur and impaled by 
the gate of Baghdad for three days. The date of these 
events is not precisely known, but a conversation 
recorded by al-Kashshl as having taken place in 
138/755 appears to refer to the recent extermination 
of Abu *1-I<hattab and his followers {/a’«£aja c af 
dtharuhum wa-faniyat ddialuhum : al-Kashshl 191; 
cf. Lewis, 33; Ivanow, however (p. 117) interprets 
this tradition as referring to the repudiation of Abu 
’1-Khattab by Dja c far, and places his death in about 
*45/762). According to the Nu$ayris, who still 
revere Abu ’1-Khattab, 'he manifested the da^wa' 
at Dar al-Ri?k on 10 or 11 Muharram, and both 
this and the day of his ‘appointment’ by Dja c far 
al-Sadik (u Dhu ’1-yidjdja) are sacred anniversaries. 
He seems to have played a role of some importance 
in the early development of extremist Shl c ite 
doctrine, and is named by the Central Asian Ism&'ill 
book XJmm al~Kitdb (Isi., 1936, pts. 1 and 2; cf. 
W. Ivanow, REI t 1932,428-9), as well as by a number 
of Sunni and Ithna- C ashari sources, as a founder of 
the Isma'UI faith. He is however condemned in 
later Isma'Iil writings of the Fitimid period, in 
much the same terms as in the books of the Ithna- 
c ashariyya. For a discussion of his doctrines see 
khattAbiyya. 

Bibliography : The best accounts of the life 
and death of ^bu’l-Khattab are to be found in 
Ithna-'asharl works, especially KashshI, Matrifad 
al-Rididl , Bombay, 1317, 187 ff.; NawbakhtI, 
Firafr, 37 and 58 ff. An Isma c il! account will be 
found in the Ka<JI Neman’s Datd'im al-Isldm 
(A. A. Fyzee) vol. i, Cairo, 1951, 62 ff. There are 
also some interesting references in the Nu$ayri 
work Madimu 4 al-A c yad, ed. R. Strothmann, in 
Isl., 1946, 6, 8, 10, 148, 159, 202. For general 
discussions see Henry Corbin, £tude prdliminaire 
pour le *Livre riunissant les deux sagesses ’ de 
Ndsir-e Khosraw. Tehran 1953, 14 ff.; W. Ivanow, 
The Alleged Founder of Ismailism, Bombay 1946, 
113 ff,; B. Lewis, The Origins of Ismd c Uism , 
Cambridge 1940, 32 ff.; Muhammad I£azwlnl, in 
Djuwaynl, iii, 344 ff. (B. Lewis) 

ABU ’l-KHATTAB al-KALWADHAnI [see 
al-kalwadhAniI. 

ABU’l-KHATTAB c Abd al-A<lA b. al-Samjj 
al-MA c AFIR| al-IJimyar! al-YamanI, the first 
imam elected by the Ibadis of the Maghrib. 
He was one of the five missionaries ( hamalat al-Hlm, 
"carriers of science’’) sent to the Maghrib by AbG 
‘Ubayda al-Tamlml of Ba?ra, the spiritual head of 
the sect, in order to preach there the I bad? creed 
[cf. ibadiyya]. These missionaries received from 
Abu ‘Ubayda the order to establish an imamate 
amongst the Ibadiyya of Tripolitania, with Abu 


’1-Khattab as imam. The activities of the bamalat 
al-Hlm were crowned with success. In 140/757-8 
the Ibadl notables of Tripolitania, in a council held 
in $ayyad, near Tripoli, elected Abu ’1-Khattab 
as imam. The Ibadi Berber tribes, HawwSra, Nafusa 
etc., commanded by the new imam, conquered with 
the slogan la hukm ilia li'lldh wa-ld fd c a ilia total 
Abi H-Khattab . the whole of Tripolitania, including 
Tripoli, which became the residence of their chief. 
In Safar 141/Juni-July 758 the army of Abu ’1- 
Khattab took al-Kayraw5n, capital of Ifriljdya, at 
that time in the possession of the $ufrls of the 
Berber tribe of Warfadjdjuma. ‘Abd al-Rahman b. 
Rustam, the future founder of the Ibadl imamate 
of Tahart, was appointed governor of the town. 
The outcome of Abu *1-Khattab’s conquests was the 
creation of an Ibadl state comprising the whole of 
Ifrlk:iya, viz. Tripolitania, Tunisia and the eastern 
part of Algeria. It even seems that Abu ’1-Khattab 
had a certain influence over the $ufrls of Sidiilmassa. 

In Dhu ’l-yididia 141/April 759, Muhammad b. 
al-Ash c ath al-Khuza c I. ‘Abbasid governor of Egypt, 
sent to Ifrifciya an army commanded by al-*Awwam 
b. c Abd al- c Aziz al-Badjall, to reconquer the province. 
The army was defeated by the Ibadis in the region 
of Surt, near the eastern boundaries of Abu ’1- 
Khattab’s possessions. Another c Abbasid army, led 
by Abu ’1-Ahwa? c Umar b. al-Ahwa? al-^ldjl!, was 
defeated at Maghmadas (Macomades Syrtis, modem 
Marsa Zafran). In the meantime, Ibn al-Ash c ath 
received orders to march himself against the Berbers 
and to assume the government of Ifrlfciya. On 
receiving this news, Abu ’1-Khattab set out with a 
considerable army. Deceived, however, by a stratagem 
of Ibn al-Ash c ath, who pretended to return to the 
east, he allowed his troops to disband. When Ibn 
al-Ash c ath shortly afterwards reached the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Tripoli, the imam hastily assembled 
the nearest tribes to check his advance. The battle 
took place at Tawurgha (on the coast, a few days’ 
journey to the east of Tripoli) in $afar 144/May-June 
761. It was very bloody: Abu ’1-Khattab with 
twelve or fourteen thousand of his followers were 
killed. In Diumada I/August, Ibn al-Ash c ajh reoc¬ 
cupied al-Kayrawan. v 

Bibliography: Abu Zakariyya*, al-Sira wa - 
Akhbdr al-A'imma (MS coll. S. Smogorzewski), 
fol. i v , 6 r -i3 v ; E. Masqueray, Chronique d’Abou 
Zakaria, Algiers 1878, 18-38; ShammSkhl, Siyar, 
Cairo 1301, 124-32; Bakr! (de Slane, Descript, de 
VAfr. sept. *), 7, 28, 149, transl. de Slane, 22, 63, 
285-6; Ibn Khaldun. Hist, des Berb ., i, 220, 373*5; 
H. Foumel, Les Berbers , i, 351, 355-60. 

(A. de Motvlinski-T. Lewicki) 
ABU ’l-KHATTAR al-Hu$Am b. PirAr al- 
KalbI, governor of al-Andalus, who arrived 
in that country from Ifrl^iya in 125/743, to replace 
the wall Tha c laba b. Salama al- e AmilI. He carried 
out a liberal policy, and skilfully removed from 
Cordova the representatives of the Syrian diunds , 
who had come to Spain under the leadership of 
Baldj b. Bishr [q.v.]. On the advice of Count Ardabast 
(ArtObas), son of the Visigothic prince Witiza, he 
settled these d£undts on fiefs, requiring from them 
in return that they should respond to mobilization 
appeals that might be made to them. It was in this 
way that the Syrian system of the dfunds came 
to be introduced into al-Andalus. The representatives 
of the diund of Damascus were installed in the 
Elvira district, those of the diund of the Jordan in 
the district of Rayyo (Archidona and Malaga), 
those of the diund of Palestine in the district of 
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Sidona, those of the diund of Him$ (Emesa) in the 
districts of Seville and Niebla, those of the diund 
of Kinnasrin in the district of Ja£n, and those of 
the diund of Egypt in the Algarve and in the region 
of Murcia (Tudmlr). A little later Abu ’l-Khattar 
entered into conflict with a powerful chief of the 
diund of Kinnasrin, al-$umayl [q.v.] b. IJatim al- 
Kilabl, who mustered troops and defeated the 
governor in Radjab 127/April 745 on the Guadalete. 
In vain did Abu ’l-Khattar afterwards attempt to 
regain his office; it was seized by the Djudhamite chief 
Thawaba b. Salama, who himself died the next year. 

Bibliography : E. Levi-Provenpal, Hist. Esp . 
mus., i, 48-50. (E. L£vi-Proven$al) 

ABU ’l- KH AYR. ruler of the Ozbegs [see 
Uzbeks] and founder of the power of this nation, 
descendant of Shayban, DjuCi’s youngest son [see 
sha ybantds], bom in the year of the dragon {1412; 
as the year of the hidjra 816/1413-4 is erroneously 
given). At first he is said to have been in the service 
of another descendant of Shayban, Djamaduk Khan. 
The latter met his death in a revolt; Abu ’ 1 -Khayr 
was taken prisoner, but was released and shortly 
after proclaimed khan in the territory of Tura 
(Siberia) at the age of 17 (year of the ape-1428; as 
year of the hidjra 833/1429-30 is given). After a 
victory won over another khan of the family of 
DjuCi the greater part of KipSak submitted to him. 
In 834/1430-1 he conquered Kh w arizm with its 
capital Urgandj, which was plundered, but soon 
afterwards he gave it back. According to his bio¬ 
graphers, Abu ’ 1 -Khayr later vanquished two more 
princes, Mahmud Khan and Ahmad Khan, conquered 
the city of Urdu-Bazar, and seized (though for a 
short time only) the “throne of $ayin Khan’’, i.e. that 
of Batu. Shortly before the death of Sultan Shahrukh 
(850/1447) Abu ’ 1 -Khayr established himself firmly 
through the subjugation of the fortresses of Sighnak 
(at present the ruins of Sunafc-Kurghan), Arkuk, 
Suzak, Afc-Kurghan and Uzkand ou the Sir Darya— 
the most significant event in his reign for the further 
history of the Ozbegs. Sighnak seems to have been 
his capital from that time. South of this region no 
durable conquests were made under Abu ’ 1 -Khayr; 
even the neighbouring town of Yasi (now Turkistan) 
remained in the power of the Tlmurids. Marauding 
expeditions were frequently undertaken, even as 
far afield as Bukhara and Samarkand. Abu ’ 1 -Khayr 
appeared with greater forces in 855/1451-2 as an 
ally of the prince Abu Sa c Id against the then ruler 
of Samarkand c Abd Allah; with his aid c Abd Allah 
was defeated and killed and Abu Sa c Id was installed 
as ruler in Samarkand; Rabi c a Sultan Begum, 
daughter of Ulugh Beg, was given in marriage to 
Abu ’ 1 -Khayr. A second attempt to interfere in the 
disputes of the Timurids fell out less happily; 
Muhammad Djuki, favored by Abu ’ 1 -Khayr against 
Abu Sa c Id, was forced in 865/1460-1 after some 
successes to raise the siege of Samarkand at the 
approach of his enemy, to quit the country ravaged 
by Abu ’ 1 -Khayr’s auxiliary troops (under Burke 
Sultan) and in 868/1463—having, it seems, received 
no assistance from Abu ’ 1 -Khayr—to surrender to 
his adversary. Shortly before, probably about 861/ 
1456-7 (Abu ’ 1 -Khayr ’s grandson, Mahmud, bom 
in 858/1454, is said to have been then three years 
old), Abu ’ 1 -Khayr’s power received a severe blow 
from the Kalmak (Kalmucks); beaten in the open 
field, he had to flee to Sighnak and let the enemy 
ravage the whole country up to the Sir. About 
870/1465-6 there appears to have taken place among 
the Ozbegs that split, through which the proper 


inhabitants of the steppes, since called Kazak, 
separated from the other portion of the nation. The 
year of the rat (1468; erroneously identified with 
874/1469-70) is given as the year of Abu ’ 1 -Khayr’s 
death; the power founded by him was after a short 
interruption restored and extended by his grandson 
Muhammad Shaybani. 

Bibliography : Abu ’ 1 -Khayr’s biography was 
written towards 950/1543-4 by Mas c ud b. ‘Uthman 
al-Kuhistani (Ta'rtkh-i Abu 'l-Khavr Khani: the 
statements in Howorth, Hist. of the Mongols , ii, 
687, are correct only so far as concerns the MS. 
of the British Museum, but not the work itself; 
cf. Rieu, Cat. of Pers. MSS., i, 102; the Leningrad 
MSS, including that of the University Library 
or. 852, used here, have also the beginning of the 
biography). Mas c ud was also able to utilize the 
oral narratives of Abu ’ 1 -Khayr’s son SuyuniC 
Khan (d. 931/1525), who seems to have drawn 
his information from written sources, as for 
example the Mafia* al-Sa*dayn of c Abd al-Razzak 
al-Samarkandi. Information about Abu ’ 1 -Khayr 
is also to be found in the historical works 
on his grandson Shaybani and his successors, 
especially in the Tawarikh-i Nusrat Nama (cf. 
Rieu,' Cat. of Turkish MSS., 276 ff.) and the 
writings dependent on it. (W. Barthold) 
ABU l KHAYR al-I SH BILI. surnamed al- 
Shadjdjar, “the arboriculturist”, author of a 
book on agriculture, was a native of Seville 
(Ishblliya). Neither the date of his birth or that 
of his death are known, and one can only say that 
as he is quoted by Ibn al- c Awwam [q.v.], who lived 
in the second half of the 6th/i2th century, he must 
have belonged to an earlier period. He was probably 
the contemporary of the botanist-physicians and 
“gardeners” of the 5th/nth century, such as Ibn 
Wafid al-Lakhml, Ibn Bassal, Ibn Uadjdjadj al- 
IshblU and al-Tighnari. His K. al-Filaha is preserved 
in MSS in the Biblioth&que Nationale in Paris, in 
the Zaytuna mosque in Tunis and some private 
libraries in North Africa. 

The following are the main contents of Abu 
’ 1 -Khayr’s book, (i) General considerations on 
planting ( gharasa): favourable months; influence of 
the moon; the time needed for plants to grow and 
to yield fruit; age of trees; damage (weather, animals, 
fire, water); special treatment of olive-trees, vines, 
fig-trees, palm-trees, (ii) Plantations proper: trees, 
bushes, grain, seeds; layering, pruning, grafting; 
fruit and vegetable conserves; growing of vegetables; 
aromatic plants, flowers; flax and cotton; banana 
and sugar-cane, (iii) Animals: of the back-yard, 
especially pigeons; bees and wild animals; harmful 
animals (reptiles, rodents and insects), (iv) Finally 
two pages on the tadiarib al-*am, i.e. meteorological 
pr astrological prognostications. 

Abu * 1 -Khayr appeals to his personal experience and 
observations in the gardens, parks, fields, vineyards 
and forests of the Aljarafe (al-Sharaf, district of Se¬ 
ville). His literary documentation consists in quoting, 
no doubt at second hand, the K. al-Nabat of Abu 
lianlfa al-Dlnawari (which had been expounded 
in 60 vols. by Ibn Ukht Ghanim—cf. Makkart, 
Analectes , ii, 270), Aristotle, Anatolius, “Kastus” 
(Cassianus Bassus Scholasticus), Philemo—through 
adaptations of the Geoponica and through the al- 
Filafia al-Nabafivya of Ibn Wahshiyya [tf.v.]. [For 
this agronomical literature see filaha.] On the 
whole, the book is an empirical work of technical 
science, but, like the agronomical literature in 
general, is not without its popular and superstitious 
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side, and formulas for amulets and descriptions 
of talismans are given. 

Bibliography : The K. al-Fildha published in 
Fez 1357-8 is falsely attributed to Abu ’ 1 -Khayr. 
An edition with annotated French translation is in 
preparation by the author of this article. Some 
paragraphs were published by A. Cherbonneau 
and H. P6r6s, K. al-Filalia ou Livre de la Culture, 
in Bibl. Arabe-Frangaise , v, Algiers 1946. See also 
C A. Abu ’ 1 -Na?r, in MMIA, 1953, 557; J.-J. 
C 14 ment-Mullet, intr. to Livre de VAgriculture 
d'Ibn al-Awam, Paris 1864, i, 78; C. E. Dubler, 
in And., 1941, 137; E. Garcia G6mez, in And., 
1945 , 132-4, 137-9; E. L 4 vi-Provencal, Hist. Esp. 
mus., iii, 241; J. M. Millds Vallicrosa, in And., 
1943, 287; 1948, 351-2; idem, in Tamuda, Tetuan 
1953, 48; H. Per&s, La poesie andalouse en arabe 
classique, Paris 1937, 197; idem, Bull, des Etudes 
Arabes. Algiers 1946, 130-2; Introduction to K. 
al-Fildfra ou Livre de la Culture, d’Abu’l-Khayr 
ach-Chadjdjar al-Ichbili, Algiers 1946, 7-11. 

(H. P£r£s) 

ABC KHIRASH Khuwaylid b. Murra al- 
HudhalI, mukhadram Arab poet, who was con¬ 
verted to Islam and died under the caliphate of 
c Umar, from the bite of a snake while he was drawing 
water for Yamanite pilgrims (who were then required 
by the caliph to pay his diya). Abu Khirash is 
counted among the pre-Islamic warriors who could 
run faster then horses, sharing this distinction with 
his nine brothers Abu Djundab, c Urwa, al-Abahh, 
al-Aswad, Abu ’ 1 -Aswad, c Amr, Zuhayr, Djannad 
and Sufyan, who also were poets of rank. 

Bibliography. The diwan of Abu Khirash 
was published by J. Hell, Neue Hudailiten-Diwane, 
ii, Leipzig 1933. Biographical notes and verses in 
Djahiz, Hayawan 2 , iv, 267, 35 1; Ibn Kutayba, 
Shi'r, 417-8; Abu Tammam, (Freytag), 

3 6 5 > 37 o; Aghani 1 , xxi, 54-70; Ibn Hadjar, Isaba, 
no. 2345; Baghdadi, Khizana. Cairo 1347, i, 400, 
c Askari, Diwan al-Ma'ani, i, 131, ii, 72; Nallino, 
Scritti, vi = Letteratura, 46 (French transl. 77). 

(Ch. Pellat) 

ABC I£UBAYS, a sacred hill on the eastern 
edge of Mecca. Rising abruptly from the valley 
floor, it overlooks the Great Mosque a few hundred 
meters away. The Ka c ba corner containing the 
Black Stone points towards the hill, at the foot of 
which is al-Safa, the southern end of al-Mas c a. 
Buildings now hem the hill in on nearly every side. 
Muslim tradition holds that this was the first 
mountain created by God. Adam and other ancients 
are sometimes said to be buried there. The hill’s 
older name was al-Amln, given because the Black 
Stone was kept safe there during Noah’s Flood. 
Various stories explain the origin of the name Abu 
Kubays (Yakut, s.v.); al-AzraJp, 477 - 8 , inclines 
towards the version identifying Abu Kubays as a 
man of Iyad, the first to build on the hill. Djabal 
Abu Kubays and al-Ahmar on the western side of 
the valley were together called al-Akhshaban (the 
Two Rough Ones); a hadith says that Mecca will 
last as long as these two. According to popular 
tradition, the Prophet was standing on Abu Kubays 
when the moon was rent in twain (Kur., liv, 1). The 
Ka c ba was destroyed in 64/683-4 by shots from a 
mandianik fixed on Abu Kubays, and in medieval 
times a castle crowned the hill; no fortifications 
now remain there. The first zawiya of the Sanusl 
order was built on Abu Kubays c. 1252-3/1837, 


and in Snouck Hurgronje’s time a large Nakshbandi 
establishment also stood on the slopes ( Mekka , 
ii, 285). 

For bibliography, see makka. (G. Rentz) 
ABC $URRA Theodore, Melkite Bishop of 
Harran, said to be the first Christian writer of 
importance to produce works in the Arabic 
language. He was born at Edessa c. 740 and must 
have died c. 820. He refers to himself in his writings 
as a disciple of John of Damascus (d. 749), but 
though he studied as a youth in the monastery of 
St. Saba in Palestine, he can hardly have been a 
student under the Damascene. Like that of John, 
however, his name is associated with the early 
stages of Christian apologetics against Islam, and 
with that Christian learning which played so large 
a part in moulding the development of Islamic 
theology. He wrote in his native Syriac, in Greek and 
in Arabic. His writings are for the most part polemical 
in nature, which may be explained by the fact that 
in his days the city of Harran was a centre of vigorous 
intellectual life in which pagans and Manichees, Jews, 
Muslims and Christians of orthodox and of non- 
orthodox persuasion all shared. In his extant 
treatises he defends his orthodox faith against the 
teachings of all these opposing traditions. His Greek 
tractates have been edited in Migne, Pair. Gr., xcvii, 
and the Arabic by Constantine Bacha, Oeuvres 
arabes de Theodore Aboucara, iveque de Haran, 
Beyrouth, n.d., though there is some doubt as to 
the authenticity of certain tractates included in 
each of these collections (see Peeters, in Acta 
Bollandiana, 1930, 94, and H. Beck, in Orientalia 
Christiana analecta, 1937, 40-3). 

Bibliography: Michael Syrus, Chronique, iii, 
29-34; C. Bacha, in Mach., 1903, 633-6; G. Graf, 
Gesch. d. christl. arab. Lit., ii, 7-26; id., Die arabi- 
schen Schriften des Theodor Abu Qurra, Paderborn 
1910. His part in the Muslim controversy is 
discussed in A. Palmieri, Die Polemik des Islam , 
18 f.; G. Giiterbock, Der Islam im Licht der 
byzantinischen Polemik, 1912, 15 ff.; I. Kratsch- 
kovsky, in Khristianskij Vostok , 1916, 301-9; 
A. Guillaume, in the Centenary Suppl. to JRAS , 
1924, 233-44; C. H. Becker, Islamstudien , i, 434 ff.; 
W. Eichner, in Isl., 1936, 136 ff. (A. Jeffery) 
ABC LAHAB, son of c Abd al-Muttalib and 
Lubna bint Hadjir (of Khuza c a), and half-brother 
of Muhammad’s father. His name was c Abd 
al-‘Uzza and his kunya Abu c Utba; Abu Lahab 
(literally “father of the flame”) was a nickname 
given by his father on account of his beauty. At 
one time, doubtless before Muhammad’s prea:hing 
had roused opposition, he was friendly with his 
nephew, for his sons c Utba and c Utayba were married 
(or perhaps only betrothed) to Muhammad’s daugh¬ 
ters Rufcayya and Umm Kulthum respectively. 
During the boycott of Hashim and al-Muttalib by 
the other clans Abu Lahab dissociated himself from 
Hashim, probably because through his wife, a 
daughter of Harb b. Umayya, he was connected with 
c Abd Shams. On the death of Abu Talib, shortly after 
the end of the boycott, Abu Lahab became head 
of the clan and at first promised to protect Mu¬ 
hammad, presumably for the sake of the honour of 
the clan. He withdrew his protection, however, when 
Abu Djahl and c Ufcba b. Abl Mu c ayt managed to 
convince him that Muhammad had spoken disrespect¬ 
fully of deceased ancestors like c Abd al-Muttalib 
and said they were destined for Hell. This loss of 
protection probably led to Muhammad’s attempt 
to settle in al-Ta 5 if; when it proved vain, Muhammad, 
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before entering Mecca again, had to obtain the 
djiwdr of the head of another clan. This hostile 
conduct was doubtless the occasion of Sura cxi 
which, with a play on the name, consigns Abu 
Lahab and his wife to the flames of Hell. He died 
shortly after the battle of Badr to which he is said 
to have sent in his place a man who owed him 
money. There is a long story about his reaction to 
the news of this defeat. His sons c Utba and Mu c attib 
became Muslims in 8/630, and c Utba’s grandson, 
al-Fadl b. al- c Abbas, was known as a poet (Aghuni, 
xv, 2-11). 

Bibliography : Ibn Hisham, 69, 231-3, 244, 
430, 461; Ibn Sa c d, i/i, 57, iv/i, 41-2; WaljtidJ, ed. 
Wellhausen, 42, 351; Tabari, index; Caetani, 
Annali, i, 308-9, 496; A. Fischer, in Bet. ii. d. 
Verh. d. Sachs. Ak. Wiss., Bd. 89, Heft 2. 

(W. Montgomery Watt) 
ABU l-LAYTH al-SAMAR^ANDI, Na$r b. 
Muh. b. Ahmad b. Ibrahim, known as Imam al- 
Huda , a Hanafi theologian and jurisconsult of the 
4th/xoth century. The date of his death is variously 
given as between 373/983-4 and 393/1002-3. He 
must not be confused with his slightly older con¬ 
temporary al-IJafiz al-Samarkandi, whose name was 
also Abu ' 1 -Layth Na$r. The oldest known bio¬ 
graphical source, c Abd al-Kadir (d. 775 / 1373 ), 
attributes to this latter person some of the main 
works that generally go under the name of the 
Imam al-Htidd, but this seems to be a mistake. 

Abu ' 1 -Layth was a very successful author in 
several fields of the Islamic sciences, and his books 
have become popular from Morocco to Indonesia. 
His main works are: (1) a Tafsir, printed Cairo 
1310/1892-3; this was translated into old Ottoman 
Turkish by Ibn c Arabshah (d. 854/1450-1), and Ibn 
c Arabshah’s work was expanded by Abu ' 1 -Fadl 
Musa al-Iznlql, a contemporary, under the title 
Anfas al-Djawdhir ; manuscripts of these Turkish 
editions are among the oldest dated Ottoman 
Turkish manuscripts; (2) Khizdnat al-Fikh, a hand¬ 
book of Hanafi law; (3) Mukhtalif al-Riwdya, on 
the divergent doctrines of the ancient Hanafi 
authorities, in three editions; (4) al-Mukaddima fi 
y l-Saldt y on the duty of ritual prayer, with many 
commentaries; (5) Tanbih al-Ghdfilin and (6) Bustdn 
al^Arifin, both on ethics and piety, often printed; 
(7) an c Akida, in the form of question and answer 
(ed. A. W. T. Juynboll, BTLV 1881, 215 ff., 267 ff.), 
with a commentary by Muhammad b. c Umar al- 
Nawawi (d. after 1305/1888), under the title Kafr 
al-Ghayth (Brockelmann, S II, 814; C. H. Becker, 
Isl, 1911, 23), often printed, also Malay and Javanese 
interlinear translations. This c Akida is authentic 
(against Juynboll, 1 . c., and F. Kern, ZA 1912, 
170) and represents a popular, Hanafi current of 
theological thought (Schacht, in Studia Islamica , i). 

Bibliography : c Abd al-Kadir al-Kurashl, al- 
Diawahir al-MudPa, Hyderabad 1332, ii, 196, 
264 f.; G. Fliigel, Die Krone der Lebensbeschrei- 
bungen , Leipzig 1862, 58 f., 152 f.; Muhammad 
c Abd al-Hayy al-LaknawI, al-FawdHd al-Bahiyya, 
Cairo 1324, 220; Brockelmann I, 210 f.; S I, 
347 f. (nos. 6 and 7 refer to the same work). 

(J. Schacht) 

ABU ’l-MA^LI Muhammad b. c Ubayd AllAh, 
Persian writer. His sixth ancestor was IJusayn 
al-A§ghar, traditionist and son of the Im 5 m Zayn 
ai- c Abidin. His family lived for a long time in 
Balkh. He was a contemporary of Na$ir-i Khus- 
raw, whom he may have known and about whom 
he gives us the earliest information available. 
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From two passages of his only work Ch. Schefer 
assumed that he was at the court of the Ghaznawid 
sultan Mas c ud III when he composed his Bay an 
aUAdydn , dated 485/1092, the earliest known work 
on religions in the Persian language. The first two 
chapters are devoted to religions before Islam and 
to some heresies; the third and fourth to the ex¬ 
position of the Sunnite and Shi c ite doctrines and to 
the Islamic sects (especially Isma c ilism); the fifth 
chapter, dealing with the extremists (which may, 
therefore, have been of importance) is lost. He 
mentions his main sources. His work has not the 
bulk of the Tabsirat al- c Awamm of Sharif Murtatja 
(second half of 12th century), but it commends 
itself by its clear precision and by the sober vigour 
of its style. It is among the best of the rare prose 
works in Persian from the Ghaznawid period. 
Editions by Ch. Schefer ( Chrestomathie per sane , i, 
131-71) and Abbas Iqbal, Teheran 1312/1934 (detailed 
genealogy of Abu ’ 1 -Ma c all in the introduction); 
transl. H. Mass6, RHR, 1926, 17-75. (H. Mass£) 

ABU ’l -MA c ALl <ABD al-MALIK [see al- 
DjuwaynII. 

ABC MADYAN, Shu c ayb b. al-Husayn al- 
Andalus!, famous Andalusian mystic, born about 
520/1126 at Cantillana, a little town about 20 miles 
NNE of Seville. Sprung from a very modest family, 
he learnt the trade of weaver, but, impelled by an 
irresistible taste for knowledge, he learnt the Ku’ran 
and, as soon as he was able, went to N. Africa to 
complete his education. At Fez he was the disciple 
of renowned masters, who owed, however, their 
fame less to their theological learning than to 
their piety and their ascetic lives—men such as 
Abu Ya c azza al-Hazmlri, C A 1 I b. Hirzihim, and al- 
Dakkak. This last invested him with the khirka , 
the robe which bore witness to his vocation of 
sufl; but his real initiator into the theories of 
mysticism seems to have been Abu Ya c azza. With 
the permission of this master, he left for the Orient. 
There he succeeded in absorbing the tradition of 
al-Ghazali and of the great mystics. At Mecca he 
may have encountered the famous c Abd al-Kadir 
al-Gllani (d. 561/1166). He returned to the Maghrib, 
and settled at Bidjaya (Bougie), where he became 
known for his teaching and his exemplary life. His 
fame reached the ears of the Mu’minid ruler Abu 
Yusuf Ya c kub al-Mansur, who summoned him to 
the court at Marrakush, no doubt apprehensive 
about such religious prestige outside the Almohad 
sect. When within sight of Tilimsan (Tlemcen) Abu 
Madyan was taken ill and died (594/1197). Following 
his expressed wish he was buried at al- c UbbSd, a 
village on the outskirts of Tlemcen, which was 
apparently already frequented by ascetics, but 
which, as his burial-place, was to become especially 
venerable. 

The place which he occupies amongst the most 
important figures in western Islam is not due, 
strictly speaking, to his writings; at least, his only 
surviving writings are “a few mystical poems, a 
wasiyya (testament), and an c aktda (creed)” (A. Bel). 
It is because of the memory of him handed down 
by his disciples, and the maxims attributed to him, 
that he bas been considered worthy to be regarded 
as a kutb (pole), a ghawth (supreme succour), and a 
wall (friend of God). The maxims proclaim the 
excellence of the ascetic life, of renunciation of 
this world's goods, of humility, and of absolute 
confidence in God. He used to say: “Action accom¬ 
panied by pride profits no man; idleness accompanied 
by humility harms no man. He who renounces 
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calculation and choice lives a better life”. He often 
repeated this line: ‘‘Say: Allah! and abandon all 
that is material or has to do with the material, if 
thou desirest to attain the true goal”. Actually there 
is nothing original in his conception of sufism, but 
the success of his doctrine and its long-continued 
influence can be explained by its conciliation of 
various tendencies and by the type of society which 
received it. ‘‘His great merit and his great success 
lie in his having realised, in a way that his hearers 
could understand, a happy synthesis of the influences 
which he had undergone. With him the moderate 
$ufism that Ghazali had already, a century earlier, 
incorporated in Muslim orthodoxy, principally for 
the use of a privileged 61 ite, is now adapted to the 
mentality of the North African believer, whether 
man of the people or literate . .. Abu Madyan . . . 
gave once and for ail the keynote for North African 
mysticism” (R. Brunschvig). 

The books of hagiography attribute miracles to 
him, and Tlemcen, where he died, adopted him as 
patron. His tomb, which became the centre of a fine 
architectural complex (mosque of al- c Ubbad 737/1339, 
madrasa 747/1347, little palace, bammam) mainly 
built by the Marinid sultan of Fez Abu * 1 -Hasan, 
ruler of Tlemcen, is still a place of pilgrimage for the 
country people of the province of Oran and eastern 
Morocco. 

Bibliography : Ibn Maryam, al-Bustdn (Ben 
Cheneb), Algiers 1326/1908; transl. Provenzali, 
Algiers 1910, 115 ff.; Ghubrinl. c Unwdn al-Dirdva 
(Ben Cheneb), Algiers 1910; Ibn Khaldun (Yahya), 
Hist, des B. C Abd al-Wdd, transl. A. Bel, Algiers 
1904, i, 80-3; Ahmad Baba, Nayl al-Ibtihddi, 
Fez 1917, 107-112; J. J. J. Barges, Vie du ctttbre 
marabout Cidi Abou Medien, Paris 1884; Brosselard, 
Les inscriptions arabes de Tlemcen , in RAfr ., 1859; 
A. Bel, La religion musulmane en Berbtrie , i, Paris 
1938; id., Sidi Bou Medyan et son maitre Ed - 
Daqqdq, in Melanges R. Basset , Paris 1923, i, 
31-68; R. Brunschvig, La Berberie orientate sous 
les Hafsides, ii, Paris 1947, 317-9; M. Asin Palacios, 
El mistico murciano Abenarabi, Madrid 1925, 32. 

(G. Mar^ais) 

ABU ’l-MAJJASIN DjamAl al-DIn Yusuf b. 
TA GH RlBIRDt. Arabic historian, bom at 
Cairo, probably in 812/1409-10 (exact date doubtful). 
His father was a mamluk from Asia Minor (Rum) 
bought and promoted by Sultan al-Z^hir Barkuk; 
under Sultan al-Na$ir Faradj he became commander 
in chief of the Egyptian armies (amir kabir, atabak) 
in 810/1407, and in 813 viceroy (na y ib al-salfana) of 
Damascus, where he died early in 815/1412. The 
boy Yusuf was brought up by his sister, wife of the 

chief kadi Muhammad b. al- c Ad!m al-Hanafl and 

♦ • • • 

then of the chief l$a<JI c Abd al-Rahman al-Bulfelni 
al-Shafi c I (d. 824). He studied under many noted 
scholars the usual learned disciplines, and also music, 
Turkish and Persian. At the same time he had 
entrance to the Mamluk court, became proficient in 
military exercises, and was granted a fief («${£'). 
He made the pilgrimage to Mecca in 826/1423, in 
849/1445 (as a bashd in the hadidj escort), and again 
in 863/1459. In 836/1432 he took an active part in 
the Syrian campaign of Sultan Barsbay, with whom 
he was on intimate terms (as he was with later 
sultans), and turned to the writing of history after 
he had heard al- c AynI’s works read to that sultan. 

His first important work was al-Manhal al-$dfi 
wa ’ l-Mustawfi ba*d al-Wdfi , biographies of the 
sultans and important amirs and scholars from 
650/1248 to 855/1451, but with some additions as 


late as 862/1458; an annotated r£sum£ was published 
by G. Wiet in MIE, 1932, 1-480. 

Next came al-Nudfum al-Zahira fi Muluk Mi$r 
wa ’ l-Kdhira , a history of Egypt from 20/641 to his 
own times, and continuing also the biographical 
series of the Manhal. It was written, he says, for 
himself and his friends, especially Sultan Diakmak’s 
son Muhammad, and at first went only to the end 
of Djafcmak’s reign, Mufiarram 857/Jan. 1453. Later 
he continued it to 872/1467 (see below). Editions: 
Abu 'l-Mahasin ibn Tagri Bardii Annales, from 
20/641 to 365/976, ed. Juynboll and Matthes, 2 vols., 
Leiden 1855-61; Abu 'l-Mafr&sin ibn Tagkrt Birdi's 
Annals , Lom 366/977 to 566/1171 and from 746/ 
1345 to 872/14 7, ed. W. Popper (Univ. of California 
Publ. in Semitic Philology , ii, iii part I, v, vi, xii) 
Berkeley 1909-29; al-Nudfum al-Zahira , from 20/641 
to 799 / 1397 , Cairo 1348/1929 ff. (Dar al-Kutub al- 
Mi^riyya, al-I£ism al-Adabl). 

The death of al-MafcrlzI in 845 and of al- c Ayni 
in 855 left Abu ’ 1 -Ma^asin as Egypt’s principal 
historian, and he wrote ffawadith al-Duhur fi Mada 
’ l-Ayyam wa ’ l-Shuhur , chronicles from 845/1441 to 
12 Muharram 874/July 16, 1469, to continue al- 
Mafcrlzl’s al-Suluk li-Ma*rifat Duwal al-Muluk . 
Simultaneously he continued his own Nudi&m , but 
omitted from it much of the ifawaditW s fuller 
material regarding persons and economic and 
political conditions. Edition: Extracts from Abu 
y l-Mahdsin ibn Taghri BirdVs Chronicle ffawadith 
al-Duhur, ed. Popper (Univ. Cal. Pub. in Semitic 
Phil., viii), 1930-42 (contains all passages not 
represented in Nudfum , vol. vii). 

Two other extensive historical works, not men¬ 
tioned by him or his biographers, are ascribed to 
him: Nuzhat al-Ra y y for 678-747/1279-1346, and al - 
Bahr al-Zdkhir fi c Ilm al-Awwal wa ’ l-Akhir, for 
32-71/652-90. 

He wrote also several condensations or extracts 
from his main works: al-Dalil al-Shafi c ala ’ l-Manhal 
al-Safi\ Kitab al-Wuzara *; al-Bisfyara fi Takmilat 
al-Ishara (supplement to al-Dhahabi’s Ishara); al- 
Kawakib al-Bahira ; Mansha? al-Lata fa fi Dhikr man 
Waliya'l-Khildfa; and Mawrid al-Lafdfa fi man 
Waliya'l-Saltana wa'l-Khildfa. ed. with Latin trans¬ 
lation by J. E. Carlyle, Cambridge 1798. 

His works other than on history were: Tafiarif 
Awldd al- c Arab fi y l-Asmd y al-Turkiyya; al-Amthal 
al-Sa y ira; ILilyat al-Sifat fi y l-Asmd y wa y l-$ina c at 
(anthology of poetry, history and literature); al- 
Sukkar al-Kddib wa y l- c Itr al-Fa y ib (a poem of 
mystic content); and a short treatise on vocal music. 

He left the manuscripts of his works to the tomb- 
mosque which he had built for himself. He died on 
5 Phu’l-Hididia. 874/5 June 1470. 

Bibliography : Ahmad al-Mardjl (the author’s 
pupil and copyist of the Manhal), in NudfUrn, 
Cairo, i, Introd., p. 9; Sakhawl, Paw y , x, 305-8; 
Ibn al- c Imad, Shadharat. ix, 317; Ibn Iyas ,Badd y i c 
(Kahle and Mustafa), iii, (5c), 43; Weil, Chalifen , 
iv, pp. xvii-xxi; v, pp. vii-xiv; E. Amar, in Me¬ 
langes H. Derenbourg, 1909, 245-54; G. Wiet, in 
BIE, 1930, 89-105; Brockelmann, II, 41, S II, 
39; F. Wustenfeld, Die Geschichtsschreiber der 
Araber, no. 490; Hadidil Khalifa (Fliigel), index, 
no. 4301; Babinger, 61. (W. Popper) 

ABU ’l-MA#ASIN Yusuf b. Muhammad b. 
Yusuf al-FAsI, Moroccan scholar, and Sufi 
shaykh of repute, bom in 938/1530-31, the ancestor 
of the Fasiyyun (vernacular Fasiyyin) family, which, 
since the 16th century, has provided the town of 
Fas with a long succession of scholars and jurists. 
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Abu’l-Mahasin al-FSs! himself belonged to the 
Fihrite branch of the Banu ’ 1 -Diadd. which, about 
380/1475, had emigrated from Malaga, in Spain, to 
Morocco. He was born at al-Ka$r al-Kablr (or, in 
the Spanish form, Alcdzarquivir), where his grand¬ 
father Yusuf had settled after a stay of seven years 
at Fas (this is how he came to acquire the appel¬ 
lative al-FasI, which remained that of all his des¬ 
cendants). But it was to the capital of North Morocco 
that Abu’l-Mahasin al-FasI went to study, and 
there he finally settled, from 988/1580 onwards. He 
soon acquired there an exceptional reputation for 
learning and piety, and founded a zdwiya which 
has been much frequented ever since. In 986/1578, 
he took part in the famous battle of Wadi 5 1 -MakhSzin 
against the Portuguese (see sa c dids). He died on 
18 Rabl c I 1013/14 August 1604. Among his most 
famous descendants should be mentioned his son 
Muhammad al^Arabl al-FasI, author of a monograph 
on Abu ’ 1 -Mahasin, the Mir'dt al-Mafrdsin (lith. at 
Fez in 1324), his grandson c Abd al-Kadir b. All 
and the son of the latter, <Abd al-Ral?man 
A genealogical table of the Fasiyyun family 
will be found in Hist. Chorfa, 242. 

Bibliography: E. 1 A vi-Provenial, Hist.Chorfa, 
240-41, and the numerous references mentioned 
ibid., 240, n. 4, among which may be cited here 
only Ifr&ni, Safwai man Intashar, Fez, n. d., 27; 
Kadiri, Nashr al-Mathdnt , Fez 1310, i, 89; Mu- 
hibbl, Khuldsat al-Athar , Cairo 1284, iv, 507; 
Katt&nl, Salwat al-Anfds, Fez 1316, ii, 306 ff.; 
M. Bencheneb, ti'ude sur les personnages mentionnls 
dans Vidjdza du cheikh Abd el-Q&dir el-Fdsy, Actes 
XVI 0 Cong. Ini. Or., iv, Paris 1908, § 19 bis. 

(E. L^vi-Proven^al) 

ABC MANSCR IlyAs al-NAFCsI, governor 
of Djabal Nafusa and Tripolitania, on behalf 
of the Rustamid imam of Tahart, Abu’l-Yak?an 
Mufcammad b. Aflal? (d. 281/894-5). He came from 
Tindemira, a village in the Diabal Nafusa, but the 
exact dates of his birth and death are unknown. 
His province comprised the whole of Tripolitania, 
excepting the town of Tripoli which belonged to 
the Aghlabids. He had immediately to engage in 
conflict with the Berber Iba<li tribe of Zawag£ia, 
who occupied the coast between Tripoli and Dierba. 
The tribe, which sought to free itself from depen¬ 
dence on the Nafusa and had adopted the dissident 
doctrines of Khalaf b. al-Samb, revolted against Abil 
Mansur under the leadership of the son of Khalaf. 
who had taken refuge with them. Abfi Mansur, 
attacked by the Zawagha, defeated them with severe 
losses; their leader fortified himself on the island of 
Dierba. but his followers were bribed and delivered 
him up to Abfi Mansur. 

According to Ibn al-Rakife, quoted by al-Sham- 
makhl, when in 266/879-80 the invader Abu ’MAbbas 
Afcmad b. Tulun defeated the Aghlabid governor of 
Tripoli, Muhammad b. Kurhub, and besieged the city 
for forty three days, the inhabitants called Abu Mansur 
to their help. He arrived with twelve thousand men, 
attacked Ibn Tulun outside the city and routed him. 

Bibliography : E. Masqueray,CAronitfu* d'Abou 
Zakaria , Algiers 1878, 188-94; Dardilni, Jabakdt 
al’MashaHkh (MS); Shammakhl. Siyar, Cairo 1301, 
224-5; A. de Motylinski, Le Djebel Nefousa, Paris 
1899, 91, n. 3; R. Basset, Les sanctuaires du 
Djebel Nefousa, JA, 1899, 432. (T. Lewicki) 

ABC MAN$CR [see al-tha c alib!1. 

ABC MA t SHAR ^a < far b. Muhammad b. 
c Umar al- BALKHl, astrologer, usually known 


in western Europe as Albumasar, was born at Balkh 
in eastern KhurasAn, studied at Baghdad, and was 
a contemporary of the famous philosopher al-Kindi 
(first half of 3rd/9th century); after studying the 
Islamic traditions, he devoted himself particu¬ 
larly to the study of astronomy and astrology, and 
it is to the latter that he owes his celebrity. He 
benefited fully from the very flourishing state of astro¬ 
nomical studies in Baghdad, but had a decided 
preference for astrology. In any case, in his various 
astrological works it is possible to pick out the 
astronomical principles and laws that he derived 
from contemporary scholars. He died at W&sit, 
almost a centenarian, in 272/886. 

In the works of Abfi Ma c shar can be observed the 
influences exerted at that time on Arab learning by 
cultural currents from Persia (in the Pahlawi tongue), 
and, more indirectly, from India. But Abu Ma c shar 
not only benefited from the learning of his contemp¬ 
oraries; even in his own time he was reputed to be 
a plagiarist. The author of the Fihrist, on the autho¬ 
rity of Ibn al-Muktafl, tells us that Abu Ma'shar 
plagiarized various authors, particularly the works 
of Sind b. C AU, and these accusations are corroborated 
by modern criticism. 

Among his numerous works may be cited: 

(1) a collection of astronomical tables (zldj), 
unfortunately lost, in which the movements of the 
planets were calculated for the meridian of Gangdiz 
(or Gangdez in Pahlawi), and in agreement with the 
Indian theory of millenary cycles (hazardt). 

(2) al-Madkhal al-Kabir (The great introduction 
to Astrology), a treatise divided into eight books and 
still unpublished in Arabic, twice translated into 
Latin, first in 1130 by Johannes Hispalensis, then, 
in 1150, by Hermannus Secundus or the German. 
This work was to have a great influence in Christian 
Europe; the Latin manuscripts of it are numerous, 
and Hermann’s translation was printed at Augsburg 
quite early, in 1489, under the title Introductorium 
in asironomiam AlbumasaHs Abalachii octo continens 
libros partiales ; it was abo printed in Venice in 1495 
and again in 1506. It is important to note that this 
corpus of astrology contains an exposition of the 
theory of tides, and it can be said that medieval 
Europe learned the laws of the ebb and flow of the 

\ sea from it. There are in this theory, side by side with 
true observations, some completely fantastic expla¬ 
nations. The moon is made to influence also the 
winds, rainfall, and the whole sublunary world. 

(3) Abkdm Tahdwil Sinl aLMawalid, translated 
by Johannes Hispalensis under -the title De magnis 
coniunctionibus et annorum revolutionibus ac eorum 
profectionibus octo continens tractalus, printed at 
Augsburg in 1489, and at Venice in 1515. The Arabic 
text is found in Escurial ms. 917 (Brockelmann, I, 
221, is wrong in supposing that this is a ms. of the 
preceding work), and also in ms. 2588 of the Bibl. 
Nat. of Paris. Nallino believed that the translation 
of De magnis coniunctionibus ... was from an Arabic 
original, Daldlat al-Ashkhds al-'Ulwiyya (‘Indic- 
azioni date dalle persone superiori dagli astri’), and 
Suter denied any connection between the De magnis 
coniunctionibus and the Kitdb al-Kirdndt which is 
abo attributed to Albumasar; but, as J. Vemet 
points out in a recent article, there is a large measure 
of correspondence between the two works. 

(4) al-Nukat, a sort of summary of the previous 
treatise, translated by Johannes Hispalensis under 
the title Flores asirologiae: the Arabic text is in 
Escurial ms. 918, 1, and 938, 5, and abo in folios 
1-29 of ms. 2588 of the Bibl. Nat., Paris. The Latin 
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translation was printed at Augsburg in 1488, at 
Venice in 1488, 1485, and 1506. 

(5) al-Uluf fi Buyut al- c Ibaddt was, judging by 
the quotations from it in later authors, a study on 
the temples built in the world in each millenary. 

(6) Mawdlid al-Rid£dl wa'l-Nisd a treatise on the 
horoscopes of men and women, divided into twelve 
chapters, and preserved in ms. Berlin no. 5881. 

Some other works are also attributed to Abu 
Ma'shar, but their authenticity cannot be proved; 
in any case, they do not involve a different view of 
the scientific character of our author, which is 
almost exclusively astrological. 

Bibliography : Brockelmann, I, 221, S I, 394; 
H. Suter, Die Mathematiker und Astronomen der 
Araber, 28, Nachtr., 162; Ibn al-Kifti, Ta'rikh 
al-Hukama 5 (Lippert), 152; J. Lippert, Abu 
Ma^shars Kitab al-uluf, WZKM, 1895, 351-8; 
M. Steinschneider, Die europdischen Vbersetzungen , 
35-8; P. Duhem, Le systime du monde, ii, 369-860; 
C. Nallino, Scritti, iv, 331-2; G. Sarton, Introd. 
to the Hist, of Science, i, 568; J. Vemet, Problemas 
bibliogrdficos en torno a Albumasar , Barcelona 
1952. (J. M. MillAs) 

ABC MA c SH AR NadjIh b. c Abd al-Ra^man 
al-SINDI al-MadanI, a slave from the Yaman, 
possibly of Indian parentage, who purchased his 
freedom and lived in Medina. He was considered a 
rather “weak” hadith scholar, but he is deservedly 
famous as the author of a Kitab al-Maghazi. 
Numerous fragments of it have been preserved by 
al-Wakidl and Ibn Sa c d. Among his authorities he 
mentions Nafi c , the mawld of Ibn c Umar, Muhammad 
b. Ka c b al-Kurazi, and other scholars of Medina. 
In the year 160/776-7, be left Medina and remained 
in Baghdad until his death in Ramadan (?) 170/787. 
There he enjoyed the favor of several members of 
the court of the 'Abbasid caliphs. Al-Tabari has 
taken from him information on Biblical history 
and on Muhammad’s life and especially chronological 
statements, the latter going down to the very year 
of his death. 

Bibliography: Brockelmann, S I, 207; 
Bukhari. Ta*rikh, liaydarabad 1360, 114; Ibn 
Hibban, Madiriifrin (ms. Aya Sofiya 496, fol. 234); 
Ibn c Adi, Du c afa* ms. Topkapu Saray, Ahmet III, 
2943, iii, fols. i83b-i85a); al-Khatib al-Baghdadl, 
Ta^rikh Baghdad, xiii, Cairo 1349/1931, 457-62; 
Ibn Hadjar, Tahdhtb , x, ^aydarabad 1325-7, 
419-22; Dhahabi, Nubald 5 (ms. Topkapu Saray, 
Ahmet iii, 2910, vi, fols. i88b-i9oa); id., 
Ta*rikh al-Islam , under the kunyas of the obitua¬ 
ries of the 17th tabaka; Ibn ICutayba, Ma'arif 
(Wiistenfeld), 253; Ya'kubI, ii, 523; Yakut, 
Mu c d±am, iii, 166; id., Musktarik , 256; J. Horovitz, 
ip IC , 1928, 495-8. 

(J. Horovitz-F. Rosenthal) 
ABC MIDFA C [see sikka]. 

ABC MI HD J AN c Abd Allah (or Malik or 
c Amr) b. HabIb, Arab poet of the Thalpf tribe, 
counted as one of the mukhatframun. After taking 
part in the defence of al-Ta 5 if against Muhammad, 
when he wounded with an arrow a son of Abu Bakx 
(in 8/630), he was converted in 9/631-2 and fought 
at al-Kadisiyya. The story goes that, in order to 
take part in this battle, he escaped first from his 
escort (for ( Umar had banished him to Hadaw^a, 
see Goldziher, Abhandl., i), then managed to obtain 
provisional liberty, thanks to the wife of Sa c d b. 
Abi Wakka$; Sa c d had imprisoned him for drunken¬ 
ness, but the poet’s conduct in the battle—which 
has been somewhat embroidered by the historians— 


won for him the general’s pardon. It is possible 
that Abu Mihdjan also took part in the battle of 
Vologesias (Ullays). In 16/637 he was again exiled by 
< Umar to Nasi c , and died shortly afterwards; it is 
said that his tomb was to be seen on the frontier of 
Adharbaydjan or of Diurdian. 

The fragments of his poetry that have been 
preserved show no originality, but his reputation 
as a poet is upheld mainly by his bacchanalian 
songs (the famous line: ‘When I die, bury me at 
the foot of a vine ...’ is attributed to him); and a 
group of poems in which he openly challenges the 
Ku 5 ran’s prohibition of wine must be taken seriously. 
It was this attitude that led to his being banished 
several times by c Umar. 

This poet should not be confused with his namesake 
Abu Mihdjan Nu§ayb b. Rabah, on whom see nu?ayb. 

Bibliography : The diwdn of Abu Mihdjan 
has been edited by C. Landberg, Primeurs arabes , 
i, Leiden 1886 (another ed., Cairo n. d., with a 
commentary by al- c Askari), and by Abel, Leiden 
1887 (with a biography and a Latin translation). 
Accounts of him are to be found in Djumahl, 
Tabafrat (Cairo), 105-6; Ibn Kutayba. Shi z r. 251-3; 
Mas'udI, Murudf , iv, 213-19; Aghdni 1 . xi, 137-43, 
xxi, 210-24; Ibn liadjar, Isaba , iv, no. 1017; 
Baghdadi, Khizdna (Bulak), iii, 550-6; Caetani, 
Annali , v, 224 sqq.; Brockelmann, I, 40, S I, 70; 
O. Rescher, i, 105-7; Nallino, Scritti , vi, 46. 

(N. Rhodokanakis-Ch. Pellat) 
ABC MI KH NAF Lut b. Yahya b. Sa'id b. 
Miioinaf al-Azdi, one of the earliest Arabic 
traditionists and historians, d. 157 / 774 . He 
is credited in the Fihrist with 32 monographs on 
diverse episodes of Arab history, relating mainly to 
‘Irak, much of the contents of which is preserved 
in the chronicles of al-Baladhuri and al-Tabari. The 
separate works which have come down to us under 
his name are later pseudographs. His great-grand¬ 
father Mikhnaf was the leader of the ‘Iraki Azd on 
the side of ‘All (for him see Ibn Sa c d, vi, 22 and Na$r 
b. Muzahim, Wak'at Siffxn (Cairo 1365), index); on 
the whole, however, Abu Mikhnaf presents an 'Iraki 
or Kufan, rather than purely Shi'ite, point of view 
in his historical narratives. As a traditionist he is 
regarded as weak and unreliable. 

Bibliography : Fihrist 93; Jusl, List, no. 575; 
Kutubi, Fawat, ii, 175 (ed. Cairo 1951, no. 360); 
Brockelmann, I, 65; S I, 101-2; Storey, ii, 229; 
J. Wellhausen, Ar. Reich , pref. m-v (brief char¬ 
acterization of his materials and method); F. 
Wiistenfeld, Der Tod Husains und die Rache 
(AGGW , 1883); Bartold in Zapiski Vostoch. old . 
imper. arkheol. obshch., xvii, 147 ff.; R. E. Briinnow, 
Die Charidschiten , Leiden 1884. 

(H. A. R. Gibb) 

ABC MUHAMMAD 'Abd AllAh b. Muhammad 
b. BARAKA al-'UmanI, commonly called Ibn 
Baraka, Iba<Jite author from the township of 
Bahia in c Uman. The precise dates of his life are not 
known, but an 'Uman! Iba<Jite writer, Ibn Mudad, 
regards him as a disciple and partisan of the imam 
Sa'Id b. c Abd Allah b. Mahbub, killed in 328/939-40. 
He himself played a considerable part in the political 
life of 'Urn&n and composed several historical and 
juridical works, of which only the following are 
extant: 1. al-Diami c . on the principles of law; 
2. al-Muwazana, on the condition of c Uman at the 
time of the im&m al-$alt b. Malik, and dealing also 
with certain points of principle and their juridical 
solutions; 3. al-Sira , somewhat similar to the 
preceding work; 4. Madh al- c Ilm, in praise of 
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knowledge and those who pursue it; 5. al-Takyid; 
6. al-Ta c druf; 7. al-Sharh li-Didmi c I bn Diacfar. 
doubtless a commentary on al-Diami c . a work by 
Abu Djabir Muhammad b. Dia c far al-Azkawi of 
c Uman, dealing with the application of legal 
principles. 

Bibliography: Salimi, Tufrfat al-A c ydn fi 
Sirat Ahl c Uman, i, Cairo 1332, 15 3 , 166, 167; 
idem, al-Lam'-a (in a collection of six Ibadi works 
published in Algeria, 1326), 210-1; al-Siyar al- 
c Umaniyya , ms. Lwow, foil. i83 v -i98 v and 
27i r ; E. Masqueray, Chronique d’Abou Zakaria, 
Algiers 1878, 139, n.: A. de Motylinski, Biblio- 
graphie du Mzab, in Bull, de Corr. Afr., Algiers 
1885, 19, nos. 19 and 20. (T. Lewicki) 

ABU MUHAMMAD $ALI*I ^3. s 
QhafiyyAn al-Dukkali al-MadjirI, famous 
Moroccan saint of the 6th-7th century A. H., 
patron of the town of Asfi the present-day 

Safi. Bom about 550/1155, his principal master was 
the famous Abu Madyan [ q.v.\ al-Ghawth, patron 
of Tilimsan (Tlemcen). He went on pilgrimage to 
Mecca and is believed to have stayed in Alexandria 
twenty years to follow the teaching of the $ufi 
c Abd al-Razzak al-DjazulI, who was of Moroccan 
origin. After his return to Morocco he became the 
propagandist among his fellow-countrymen of the 
hadidi and talab al-Hlm in the East, and retired to 
the ribdt of Asfi, where he died on 25 Dhu ’l-Hididja 
631/22 September 1234. A monograph on him, 
entitled al-Minhadf al-Wadih fi Tahkik Karamat Abi 
Muhammad Salih , was written by his great-grandson 
Ahmad b. Ibrahim b. Ahmad b. Abi Muh. $alih. 

Bibliography : Ibn Farhun, Dibadi, Cairo 
1329, 132; BadisI, Maksad, tr. G. S. Colin, in AM, 
1926, 92, 195 (n. 295); Kattani, Salwat al-Anfds, 
Fez 1316, ii, 43 - 44 ; L6vi-Provencal, Fragments 
historiques sur les Berberes au Moyen Age, Rabat 
1934, 77-8; idem, Hist. Chorfa , 221 and n. 3. 

(E. L^vi-Proven^al) 
ABC MCSA [see al-ash c arI]. 

ABC MUSLIM, leader of the revolutionary 
*Abbasid movement in Khurasan. He was of 
obscure antecedents, probably a slave of Persian 
origin, in the service of the Banu c Idjl in Kufa. 
Here he made contact with the shV-a and in 119/737 
he is found amongst the followers of the ghdli 
al-Mughlra b. Sa c id. In 124/741-2, the Khurasanian 
nubabd* of the c Abbasids, proceeding to Mecca, 
found him in prison. They liberated him and took 
him to the Imam Ibrahim b. Muhammad. After 
instructing him, the Imam sent him in 128/745-6 to 
Khurasan with the mission of directing the movement 
of insurrection in that province. 

On arrival in Khurasan and after overcoming the 
initial hostility of the local chiefs of the movement 
(especially Sulayman b. Kathir), Abu Muslim 
managed with dexterity and energy to reap the 
fruits of the long c Abbasid propaganda. On 1 
Shawwal 129/15 June 747 the black banners of the 
insurgents were publicly raised. Profiting by the 
internal discords of the Umayyad army, Abu 
Muslim gained support among the Yamanites, and 
succeeded in taking Marw in Rabi c II or Diumada I 
130/December 747 or January 748. From there his 
generals operated in all the surrounding regions; one 
of them, Kahtaba b. Shabib [<?.v.], took up the 
pursuit of the Umayyad forces towards the west, 
which was to end in the fall of the dynasty. 

After the proclamation of al-Saffah as caliph, 
Abu Muslim remained as governor in Khurasan, 
ensuring, on the one hand, internal security (sup¬ 


pression of the Shiite revolt in Bukhara. 133/750-1), 
and extending, on the other hand, the Islamic 
conquest towards the east (expedition of Abu 
Da 5 ud, the same year). His relations, however, 
with the new dynasty, which in great part owed to 
him its success, became increasingly strained. It 
does not seem that there was, on his part, an actual 
design of revolt, nor do the assertions of some 
heresiographers, followed by modem scholars, that 
he was carrying on an extremist religious pro¬ 
paganda, seem to correspond to the truth. His 
great prestige and power, however, were enough in 
themselves to alarm the c Abbasids. The accession 
of al-Mansur in 136/753-4 marks the beginning of 
the crisis. After making use of Abu Muslim against 
his uncle c Abd Allah b. c Ali [q.v.], he invited him 
to present himself at court. Abu Muslim, after long 
hesitation, suspecting, but not fully crediting, what 
was waiting for him, decided to do as he was bid, 
and was treacherously killed. His memory remained 
alive in the Eastern provinces, and, starting with 
the movement of al-Mukanna c [q. v.], gave rise, 
during many years, to political and religious agita¬ 
tion. 

Bibliography: Dlnawari, al-Akhbar al-J'iwdl 
(Guirgass), Ya c kubi, Tabari, indexes; Aghani , 
Tables ; G. van Vloten, De Opkomst der Abbasiden 
in Chorasan, Leiden 1890, 70-131; J. Wellhausen, 
Das arabische Reich und sein Sturz, 323-52; 
R. N. Frye, The Role of Abu Muslim in the c Abbdsid 
Revolt, MW, 194 7 , 28-32; S. Moscati, Studi su 
Abu Muslim, I-III, Rend. Line., 1949, 323-35, 
474-95; 1950, 89-105. (S. Moscati) 

ABU ’l-MU 5 IHIR al-Salt b. Khamis al- 
BAHLAWl al- c UmanI, Ibadi historian and 
lawyer, native of Bahia 3 in c Uman. His exact dates 
are not known; but he is counted among the Ibadi 
scholars of the second half of the 3rd/9th century. 
He left valuable literary materials, especially in the 
field of history, and also took an active part in the 
political life of his time, being a zealous partisan 
of the imam al-$alt b. Malik, deposed in 273/886-7. 

Among his works, the following are worthy of 
note: (1) al-Ahddth wa ’l-§ifdt, devoted to events 
in ( Uman at the time of al-Salt b. Malik, and to 
the circumstances of his deposition; (2) al-Bayan 
wa *l-Burhdn, on the principle of the institution of 
the Imamate in connection with the affair of al-Salt; 
(3) al-Sira, containing information about the im¬ 
portant figures of the earliest period of Ibadism. — 
MSS of these three books were in the possession of 
S. Smogorzewski. (4) Tafsir al-khams mi'at Aya, 
commentary on five hundred verses dealing with 
forbidden and permitted things. 

Bibliography : Salimi, Tuhfat al-A'ydn fi 
Sirat Ahl c Umdn, 1332, i, 65-6,153; idem, al-Lam c a 
(in a collection of six Ibadi works, published in 
Algeria, 1326), 219; E. Masqueray, Chronique 
d’Abou Zakaria, Algiers 1878, 139, note; al-Siyar 
al c Umaniyya, MS Lwow University, fol. 3r-i6v, 
i7r-25r, 37r-47v, ii5v-i2or, 268r, 27ov; A. de 
Motylinski, Bibliographic du Mzab, Bull, de Corr . 
Afr., 1885, 20, no. 27; S. Smogorzewski, Matiriaux 
pour servir d la bio-bibliographie ibddite (unpub¬ 
lished). (T. Lewicki) 

ABO NAPPARAj Ya c icub b. Rafa 3 Il Sanu c 
(also James Sanua), prolific Jewish Egyptian 
journalist and playwright (1839-1912). He 
indirectly influenced the c Urabi Revolt by teaching, 
lecturing, writing and performing short satirical 
plays and first starting the publication of A bit 
Na 44 dra Zarka 3 (“the man with green spectacles”). 
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an anonymous lithographic sheet, enlivened by 
cartoons, in -Egyptian fallabin dialect. Because 
he had criticised the Khedive and his counsellors, 
he had to leave Egypt in 1878; but he continued to 
publish his newspaper in Paris intermittently, in 
Arabic and French, and smuggled it into Egypt 
under various names. Copies also reached North 
Africa, Syria und India. Besides Abu Na<Jdara 
himself, many characters drawn from Egyptian life 
appeared in his newspapers, notably the greedy 
shaykh al-^dra (the Khedive IsmS c il), officials, 
merchants, brokers, beggars, etc. They expressed 
their views in conversation form, letters, short plays, 
and minutes of meetings. He also contributed articles 
to various French newspapers. Besides his plays 
—of which he claims to have written over 30 (one 
preserved in Arabic)—he published a few stories and 
pamphlets, of little literary value. His political- 
journalistic activity in his exile had two phases. 
In the first, until 1882, he attacked the Khedives 
Isma c Il and Tawflk, and encouraged the National 
Party and its supporters. In the second phase, after 
the failure of the c UrabI Revolt and the exile of its 
leaders, he inveighed against the British and their 
Egyptian supporters; called on France and Turkey 
to oust the British; proposed Prince Halim, son 
of Muhammad C A 1 I, for the throne of Egypt; and 
campaigned, albeit perfunctorily, for the betterment 
of the lot of the fallabin. All in all, he was the 
creator of the satirical newspaper and the modern 
satirical play in Arabic. 

Bibliography : Brockelmann, S III, 265-6; 
Yusuf Ilyan Sarkis, Mu c d£am al-Matbu'dt al- 
< Arabiyya, 349-50; F. TarrazI, Ta'rtkh al-$ihafa 
al- c Arabiyya, ii, 238, 247, 283, 284, 354 ; iii, 8-9; 
id., Arabic periodicals fascicle , 1933, 162-3, 372 - 7 , 
398-9; Ibrahim c Abduh, Tafawwur al-Sihdfa al- 
Mi$riyya, 1945,107, 235, 236; J. Hey worth-Dunne, 
Society and politics in modern Egyptian literature, in 
Middle East Journal, July 1948, 309-10; I. Kra- 
chkovskij, in Vostok, 1924,165-8; Aim6 Vingtrinier, 
Abou Naddara a Constantinople, 1897; J. M. 
Landau, Abu NaJJdra, an Egyptian Jewish 
Nationalist, in Journal of Jewish Studies, 1952, 
30-44. (J. M. Landau) 

ABU *l-NADJM al-Fajjl (al-Mufapdal) b. 
Kudama al- c IDJLI. Arab poet of the ist/7-8th 
century (d. after 105/724). Although he composed 
several basidas, he owes his celebrity to his verses in 
radfaz in which he treats of beduin subjects (descript¬ 
ions of camels, horses, ounces, etc.), and eulogizes 
the Umayyads c Abd al-Malik, Hisham, c Abd al- 
Malik b. Bishr, and the governor al-Hadidjadj. The 
critics, who include him among the four best rudjdiaz 
(with his fellow-tribesman al-Aghlab and the two 
Tamlmites of al-Basra, al- c Adjdjadi and his son 
Ru*ba), rank him highest for description, and praise 
his facility for improvisation. His rivalry with al- 
c Adjdjadi (Mudar against Rabl c a) is famous, and 
the biographers describe a grotesque scene in which, 
at the Mirbad, Abu ’l-Nadjiri mounted on a he-camel 
puts to flight his rival and his she-camel, and recites 
the well-known line: ‘I and every poet of the human 
race [have demons to inspire us]: his is female and 
mine male’. Nevertheless it was Ru*ba who gave 
the name Umm al-radfaz to a long ardjuza which 
Abu ' 1 -Nadjm recited to Hisham, whose wrath was 
aroused by an ill-chosen word; he was soon received 
back into favour, however, and received from Hisham 
an endowment in the Sawad of al-Kufa. 

Bibliography : Brockelmann, S 1 , 90; Rescher, 
Abriss , i, 223; Nallino, Scritti, vi, 98. A bio¬ 


graphical account and some verses are to be 
found in Ibn Sallim, Jabakat (Hell), 148, 149-50; 
Ibn JCutayba, Shfr, 381-6; Aghdni 1 , ix, 77-83; 
Baghdadi, Khizdna. i, 103, ii, 340-53; MM I A, 
1928, collects together the biographical data 
(385-94), and publishes the Umm al-radjaz (472-9). 
A Xdmiyya has been published by Maymanl, al - 
JaraHf al-adabiyya, Cairo 1937, 55-71, and 
there are scattered verses in a number of works, 
particularly al-Djahiz, Baydn and IJayawdn 8 , in 
the indexes; Asma c I, Fubula, ZDMG 1911,499,503, 
51 1 » 515; Abu Tammam, JJamdsa (Freytag), 45, 
144, 514, 755; Marzub^ni, Mucdiam, 310; c AskarI, 
Diwdn al-Ma c dni, i, 113, 279. (Ch. Pellat) 
ABC NA$R [see al-fArab!]. 

ABC NU<AYM al-I$FAHAnI, Aijmad b. c Abd 
Allah b. Isjjak b. Musa b. Mihran al-Shafi% 
born in Isfahan in Radjab 336/Jam-Feb. 948 (Ibn 
Khallikan: or 334, Yakut, Bui dan , i, 298, 330), d. 
Monday 21 Muharram (Ibn Khallikan: or $afar; 
Yakut: Monday 20 Muharram; Dhahabi, Subkl: 
20 Mubarram) 430/23 Oct. 1038, an authority on 
fikh and tasawwuf . His grandfather Mufc. b. Yusuf 
was a well known ascetic, the first of his kin to 
accept Islam (Ibn Khallikan). Abu Nu c aym mentions 
him as his forerunner in IJilyat al-Awliyd 5 (i, 4). 
His father who also was a scholar (Yakut, Bulddn, iv, 
344) had him taught by important teachers, such 
as Dja c far al-Khuldi and al-A$amm, from his sixth 
year. From 356/967 he travelled and studied in c Irak, 
IJidjaz and Khur&sSn, and for 14 years he was 
reckoned as one of the best fradith-authorities. This 
is stated by his contemporary al-Khatlb al-Baghdadl 
who quotes him ( Ta'rikh Baghdad, xii, 407, 412) and 
by al-Dhahabi and al-Subkl, but neither al-Khatib 
nor Yakut include him in their biographies of 
learned men. The number of those who transmitted 
hadifh from him is said to be about eighty. Al- 
Sulaml, his older contemporary, quotes one hadith 
on his authority with one intermediary ( Tabakat al - 
Sufiyyah sub Abu ’l- c Abbas b. c At& 3 ). Al-Khatib. 
according to al-Subkl one of his nearest pupils, 
criticises him for treating idfaza’s lightly, but is in 
this contradicted by al-Dhahabi, 278. The strife 
between Hanbalites and Shafi c ites caused sharp 
criticism of him by his fellow townsman Abu c Abd 
Allah b. Mandah (cf. Brockelmann, S i, 281) and 
led to bodily attacks on him. He was even expelled 
from the mosque of Isfahan, which saved his life 
as, according to tradition, Subuktigin, when he 
conquered the town, massacred the people assembled 
in the mosque at the Friday-service; this is reckoned 
one of his karamdt. Al-NabhanI (cf. Brockelmann, 
S II, 763 f.) relates that the mosque fell down 
twice and crushed the crowd because A. N. had 
cursed it. Abu Nu < aym’s work IJilyat al-Awliya y 
wa-Tabakat al-A$fiyd? (Cairo 1351/1932-1357/1938) 
was finished in 422/1031 (see x, 408). It was written 
to strengthen what he regarded as the true sufism 
(i, 4). After a general description of sufism he 
mentions the different etymologies of the word, 
above all its derivations from $uf, on which he 
had written a book Labs al-Suf, stressing its 
connotation of humility (i, 20, 23). The rest con¬ 
sists in accounts of and sayings by 649 pious 
people (wttssaA) reckoned as §ufis, beginning with 
the four “righteous caliphs”—an evidence of the 
interpenetration of sufism and orthodoxy. Every 
section begins with “the shaykh (Abu Nu c aym) 
said”. It differs from al-Sulaml’s Tabalzdt, which 
gives only sayings with few or no anecdotes. It is 
told that he brought the work personally to Nisabur 
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where he sold it for 400 dinars. Extracts from it 
are used'in Ibn al-DjawzI, $afwat al-Safwa. 

His second large work, Dhikr A khbdr Ifbahdn 
(ed. S. Dedering, Leiden 1931) contains biographies 
of people who had connexions with Isfahan, mainly 
scholars, after a short history and topography of 
the town. On this topic he had several forerunners 
(cf. Dedering ii, p. vm-x). Besides these works he 
wrote several smaller books on the proofs of prophecy, 
the medicine of the prophet, the excellence of 
Muhammad’s first followers, with extracts from 
al-Bukhari and Muslim etc. He died in Isfahan and his 
tomb is said by Y&fcut (i, 298) to be in Murdb&b. 

Bibliography : Brockelmann, S I, 616 f; Yafcut, 
index; Ibn Khallikan, Cairo, no. 32; Dhahabl. 
Tadhkirat al-ffuffaz, Haydar&bad 1334, iii, 275-79; 
Subki, Tabakdt al-ShdfiHwah. Cairo 1324, 7-9; 
Sha c ranl, al-Tabakdt al-Kubra, Cairo 1315, i, 56; 
Ibn al- c Im 5 d, Shadharat, iii, 245; NabhanI, Djdmi c 
Kardmat al-Awliyd 5 , Cairo 1329, i, 293. 

(J. Pedersen) 

ABC NU C AYM al-Fapl b. Dukayn al-MULA 5 I, 
fradith scholar and historical informant (b. 130/748, 
d. 29 Shaman 219/8 Sept. 834). 

He was a client of the family of Muhammad's 
Companion Talha. He lived in al-Kufa and made 
occasional visits to Baghdad, where he was once 
received by al-Ma’mfin. Dukayn’s actual name is 
said to have been c Amr. A son of Abu Nu c aym, 
c Abd al-Rahman (perhaps the author of the Kur’an 
commentary, referred to in Fihrist , 34), and a 
grandson, Ahmad b. MItham, are mentioned. 

Abu Nu c aym is considered a very reliable trans¬ 
mitter of traditions. He is also highly praised for 
the courageous way in which he stood up for the 
uncreatedness of the Kur’an against Mu c tazila 
inquisitors. On the other hand, he was suspected 
of being a Shl'ite. He admitted his secret veneration 
for C A 1 I, though he wanted it understood that he 
was moderate in his attitude. He moved in c Alid 
circles, and appears quite often as a transmitter of 
information about Talibids and ‘Alids (cf., for 
instance, Ibn Sa c d, iii, 160; iv/i, 23 ff., 30; v, 66 ff., 
236-8; Abu ’ 1 -Faradj al-l$fahanl, Makdtil al-Jdli- 
biyyln , Cairo 1368/1949, 46). He was acceptable to 
and respected by both Shl c ites and fAbbasids. When 
he died, a descendant of Abu Talib prayed for him 
first. Then, the c Abbasid governor of al-Kufa, a 
fifth cousin of the reigning caliph al-Mu c tasim, 
insisted upon repeating the ceremony. 

Of Abu Nu'aym’s work nothing has come to 
light so far, except the frequent references of the 
historians to him. He appears as a transmitter mainly 
of biographical data but also of some general histo¬ 
rical information. He himself probably never pub¬ 
lished any historical work. Fihrist, 227, credits him 
with two works concerned with ritualistic and legal 
problems, a Kitdb al-Mandsik and a Kitdb al- 
MasdHl ft 'l-Filih. 

Bibliography : Ibn Sa*d, vi, 279 f., and 
passim ; Baladhurl, Ansab (Goitein), v, index; 
Bukhari. Ta'rikh, Haydarabad 1316, iv/i, 118; 
Ibn Kutayba, Ma'drif, 121, 262; Tabari, index; 
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III, 2995, fol. 292b; Aghani 1 , xiv, 11; Fihrist, 
227; al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Ta'rikh Baghdad, 
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ABC NUMAYY I and II, sharlfs of Mecca 
[see makka]. 

* ABC NUWAS al-Hasan b. HAni* al-HakamI> 
the most famous Arabic poet of the ^bb&sid 
period. He was bom in al-AhwSz between 130/747 
and 145/762 and died in Baghdad between 198/813. 
and 200/815 (so also Hamza al-I$bah&ni, MS F&tib 
3773 > fol. 6r). As his dlwdn contains a marthiya^ 
on al-Amln (d. 198/873), earlier dates are impro¬ 
bable. His father belonged to the army of the last 
Umayyad, Marwan II, and was a mawld of al- 
Diarrah b. c Abd AllAh al-Hakaml, who came from 
the South Arabian tribe of Sa c d b. c AshIra; hence 
the nisba of Abu Nuwas and his dislike of the 
Northern Arabs. His mother Gullaban (= Gulb&n) 
was Persian. 

While still very young, Abu Nuwas came to- 
Ba$ra, and later to Kufa. His first master was the 
poet WAliba b. al-Hubab, who is said to have been 
in erotic relationship with him. After WSliba’s death 
(cf. the marthiya, Diwdn , Cairo 1898, 132), he 
became the pupil of the poet and rawl Khalaf al- 
Ahmar. He acquired a knowledge of the Rur^n 
and haditji also, and studied under the grammarians 
Abu c Ubayda, Abu Zayd, etc. He is also said to have 
spent, according to the old custom,, some time 
among the beduins in order to improve his linguistic 
knowledge. 

His education finished, Abu Nuwas came to 
Baghdad, to gain the favour of the caliph with 
panegyrics. He found, however, little favour at the 
court, but was better received by the Barmakids. 
After the fall of the Barmakids he had to flee to- 
Egypt, where he composed panegyrics on the head 
of the diwdn al-kharadi, al-Khatib b. c Abd al-Hamfd. 
Soon, however, he was able to return to his beloved 
Baghdad, where he now spent, as a boon companion 
of al-Amln, the most brilliant years of his life. 
Nevertheless, even al-Amln once prohibited him 
from wine drinking and even imprisoned him on 
that account. 

There are different reports about his death. 
According to one tradition he died in prison, to 
which he had been sent on account of a blasphemous 
verse, according to another in the house of a woman 
tavern-keeper, according to a third in the house 
of the learned Shi c ite family of the Al Nawbakht. 
He was linked to this family, especially to Ismael 
b. Abl Sahl al-Nawbakhtl. by close friendship, 
though this did not prevent him from composing 
some wounding lampoons on Isma c Il {Diwdn, 171 f.). 
The assertion, therefore, that he was murdered by 
the Nawbakhtls is probably mere slander, especi¬ 
ally as this family interested itself even later in the 
collection of Abu Nuwas’ poems and H^ mza 
IsbahanI made use of information derived from them 
(cf. MS Fatib 3773 , fol. 3v). 

The Arab literary critics themselves regarded 
Abu Nuwas as the representative of the modem 
school of poets, the mufidathun .“What Imra'al-Kays 
was for the ancients, that is Abu Nuwas for the 
modems” (Fatih 3773, fol. 7r). At most, only 
Bashshar b. Burd could possibly compete with him. 
Although in his panegyrics Abu Nuw 5 s still uses 
in general the classical form (cf. e.g. Diwdn, 77, 
the panegyric known as manhuka, addressed to al- 
Fadl b. al-RabI c , to which Ibn DjinnI devoted an 
extensive commentary), otherwise the old forms, 
especially that of the nasib, serve as a butt for his 
ridicule. Once he begins abruptly: “I do not weep 
because the dwelling-place has become an inhospi¬ 
table desert” (Fatih 3775, fol. i2r); instead of the 
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former dwelling-place of the beloved he weeps for 
the taverns that have disappeared and bewails the 
boon-companions dispersed far and wide (cf. also 
the poem translated by H. Ritter, Orientalia i, 
Istanbul 1932). 

Abu Nuwas is at his best in his songs on wine 
and pederasty. He is not only able to sing in ever 
fresh accents the delights of both, but also depicts 
with humorous realism his adventures in this field. 
Nor does he avoid self-irony, as when he describes 
the thrashing which he received at the hands of 
youths whom he had made drunk in order to amuse 
himself with them (cf. e.g. Fatih 3775, fol 21). 
Equally ironical are the dirges which he composed 
about his own body, wasted by illness ( Diwan , 131 f.). 
Abu Nuwas confesses his sins with remarkable frank¬ 
ness and often also invites his fellow-men to repent 
likewise. He calls upon those who reproach him 
to leave him alone as their blame only incites him 
all the more; nor does he intend to mend his ways 
until the grave. He boasts of having omitted nothing 
that displeases God, except polytheism (Diwan, 
281), and ridicules all the institutions of Islam. His 
verses against Islam do not spring however, from 
any intellectual principle, but from his love of 
pleasure, to which the commandments of Islam were 
a hindrance. Finally, he too sets his hopes in God’s 
forgiveness and considers himself too unimportant 
for God to take notice of his deeds (Fatih 3775, 
fol. 16). His ascetic poems do not serve to prove 
that he repented in old age; they could have been 
composed in transient moods or as occasional poems 
due to special impulses. Otherwise, too, there are 
frequent contradictions in the diwan', they ought 
not to be taken as proofs of a change of mind or of 
dishonesty, as Abu Nuwas was more interested in 
the witty formulation of his ideas than in the 
content of the idea itself. 

Poems about love of women are rare in comparison 
with those on love of boys. It is said that only once 
Abu Nuwas fell in love with a girl, a slave called 
Djanan. It is true that Hamza al-Isbahani denies this 
emphatically and enumerates a long list of women 
with whom Abu Nuwas was allegedly in love (Fatih 
3774, fol. 76 v); but these are only names taken 
from the poems and are perhaps even fictitious. 

The diwan of Abu Nuwas contains, for the first 
time in Arabic literature, a special chapter containing 
hunting-poems. They mostly describe hounds, falcons 
and horses, but also various kinds of game, and are 
remarkable for the richness of their vocabulary. Abu 
Nuwas had models for this genre in the descript¬ 
ions of animals in the old beduin poetry, but he 
seems to have made it into an independent genre. 
Later on it was further developed by Ibn al-Mu c tazz. 

The language of Abu Nuwas, though he uses some 
contemporary vernacular expressions, is on the 
whole correct. The mistakes which he makes were 
already usual among his predecessors (cf. J. Fiick, 
Arabiya, 51 ff.). In certain groups of his poems 
Persian words occur very frequently (e.g. in dasht-i 
biydban, Fatih 3775 , fol. 29, a whole idafat- con¬ 
struction). Altogether, Persian civilization plays a 
considerable role in his poetry (cf. Gabrieli, OM, 
1953, 283). We often find him referring to the 
heroes of Persian history, but as the old Arabs are 
also mentioned, this has certainly no special signifi¬ 
cance, and Abu Nuwas can hardly be called a poet 
of the shu c ubiyya. His work only reflects the cultural 
background of the c Abbasid epoch, in which the 
influence of the Iranian element gradually increased. 

In the imagination of the Arabic world the figure 


of Abu Nuwas is intimately connected with that of 
Harun al-Rashid, who personifies in his turn the 
the glory of the caliphate. Thus he entered the 
Arabian Nights and still today he is a favourite 
figure of popular stories, where he most often plays 
the role of a court jester. (Cf. A. Schaade, Zur 
Herkunft der Ur form einiger A bit Nuwas Geschichten 
in 1001 Nacht, ZDMG, 1934, 259 ff.; idem, Weiteres 
zu Abii Nuwas in 1001 Nacht, ZDMG , 1936, 602 ff.; 
W. H. Ingrams, Abu Nuwas in Life and in Legend, 
London 1933, cf. Schaade in OLZ, 1935, 525-7.) 

Abu Nuwas did not himself make a collection of 
his poems. Thus, on the one hand much has been 
lost—more especially his poems written in Egypt 
remained unknown in ‘Irak (cf. Fatil? 3773, fol. 4r); 
on the other hand, many poems, especially on wine 
and pederasty, were falsely attributed to him. His 
diwan is extant in several recensions, of which the 
two most important are due to al-SulI and liamza 
al-Isbahani (for the latter, see E. Mittwoch, in 
MSOS, 1909,156 ff.). While al-Suli aimed at excluding 
all spurious poems and arranged the poems, within 
the separate chapters, in strict alphabetical order, 
Hamza shows a less critical sense, as one could 
never know if a suspect poem as not after all genuine. 
Thus his collection is about three times as large as 
that of al-SulI, and contains about 1500 poems with 
13,000 lines. Moreover, he adds to many verses 
akhbar, which are missing in al-SulI, and to some 
chapters adds a commentary. He also incorporated 
in his collection the so called li Risdla of the Syrian 
on the sarikdt of Abu Nuwas”, addressed to him 
by Muhalhil b. Yamut. Ahlwardt’s edition of the 
wine-songs follows the recension of al-SulI, while the 
printed edition of Cairo 1898 is based on that of 
Hamza. Today we have for both recensions better 
MSS—especially in Istanbul—than those that were 
available at the time of these editions. 
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Shi c r, 501-52; Ibn al-Mu c tazz, Tabakat al-Shu c ard* 
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Mansur, A khbdr A bi Nuwas, Ta'rikhuh, Nawadiruh, 
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Shicruh, Cairo n.d.; ( Umar Farrukh. Abu Nuwas, 
ShdHr Harun al-Rashid wa-Muhammad al-Amin, 
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(Ewald Wagner) 

ABC RIGHAL. mythical person, about 
whom two entirely different traditions can easily be 
distinguished. According to the first, he was a 
Thakafite of 'Ja’if who guided Abraha [q.vJ] on his 
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way to Mecca. He died in al-Mughammas [f.i;.] and 
was buried there. It was the custom to stone his 
tomb. (For a similar custom cf. al-djamra.) The 
story is sometimes told with the object of slandering 
the Thafcafites. The earliest mention would be a 
verse of IJassan b. Thabit (ed. Hirschfeld, lxii, 1 ), 
if it is not an anti-Thafcafite falsification. The early 
date of the custom of stoning Abu Righal’s tomb 
is proved by a vers of Djarir: “If al-Farazdak dies, 
stone him as you stone the tomb of Abu Righal”. 

According to the second tradition, found in its 
simplest form in al-Tabari and Ahmad b. IJanbal, 
Abu Righal was the only survivor of Thamud 
At the time of the disaster of Thamud he was staying 
in Mecca and was saved by the sanctity of the place; 
he died, however, as soon as he left Mecca. His 
story was told by the Prophet as he was passing 
al-IJidjr with his army. In the earliest form, this 
version knows of no connection of Abu Righal with 
Thakif, but this feature was later introduced, possibly 
under the influence of the first story. In one of the 
stories in al-Aghani he is even said to have been a 
king of Ta 5 if and ancestor of Thakif. On the other 
hand, authors like al-Djahiz, Ibn Kutayba and al- 
Mas c udi quote a version which is evidently meant 
as a defence of the Thakafites: it was they who 
killed Abu Righal, a cruel and injust person.—Later 
authors still further confuse the two traditions. 
Al-Diyarbakri gives as the name of Abu Righal 
Zayd b. Mukhallif. 

Bibliography : Diumahi. Tabakat, 69; Ibn 
Hisham, i, 32; Ibn Kutayba, Ma'arif, 44; Djahiz, 
tfayawan, Cairo 1906, vi, 47; Tabari, i, 250-1, 
937; Mas c udi, Murudi, iii, 159-61, 261; Azraki 
(Wustenfeld), 93, 362; Aghani, xiv, 74-6, xv, 131; 
Tha c labl, Ki?as, Cairo 1347, 50, 308; Yakut, ii, 
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(S. A. Bonebakker) 

ABU *l-SADJ DIwdAd (DgwDADH) b. DIwdast, 
founder of the Sadjid dynasty, descended 
from a noble Iranian family of Ushrusana related to 
its ruler, the Afshln [$.v.] Haydar (Khaydhar) b. 
Kahis, under whose command he served in the 
expedition against Babak (221-2/836- 7 )- In 224/839 
he led an expedition against the Afshin’s rebellious 
deputy Mankacljur in Adharbavdian. In 242/856 or 
244/858 (see al-Tabari, iii, 1436) he was appointed 
by the caliph al-Mutawakkil to the command of 
the Mecca Road, which he held until the outbreak 
of the conflict between al-Musta^ and al-Mu c tazz 
in 251/865. He joined the former in Baghdad with 
his troop of 700 horsemen, and was sent to strengthen 
the defences of al-Mada 5 in and to engage Turkish 
raiding forces to the south-east. After the restoration 
of peace he was engaged first to collect the taxes in 
the Euphrates districts of the Sawad, and was later 
reappointed to the Mecca Road and the government 
of Kufa, where his deputy succeeded by a ruse in 
seizing the c Alid Abu Ahmad Muhammad b. Dia c far. 
who had revolted there. He was subsequently (it is 
said) appointed to the Khurasan Road, and in 
254/868 was posted to Aleppo as the deputy of 
$alih b. Wa$If in the government of northern Syria 
and the c Awasim, but was driven out one or two 
years later by Ahmad b. c Isa b. Shavkh. In 261/ 
874-5 he was appointed to Ahwaz; shortly afterwards 
his troops were defeated by the Zindj [q.v.], and 
Ahwaz was sacked. In the following year, on the 
ove of the decisive conflict between al-Muwaffak 
and Ya c kub b. Layth al-Saffar, he joined the latter 
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and thus shared in his defeat and was deprived of 
his own estates. He died in 266/879-80 in Diundl- 
sabur, while returning from the §aff&rid camp to 
Baghdad. 

Abu ’l-SSdj appears in history as the type of 
leader of a small band of irregular cavalry (a?Hdb 
Abi *l-Sadi), who stood in a rather loose relation 
with the central government at SSmarra, and was 
assigned to various tasks on the frontiers for which 
a mobile force was required. His son Muhammad 
al-Afshln, who had remained in the service of al- 
Muwaffak, was posted to the Mecca Road in the 
year of his father’s death and succeeded to the 
command of his troops. For the further history of 
the family see sAdjids. 

Bibliography : Tabari iii, index; Ibn al-Athir, 
vii, 55, 100-4, 113, 118, 127 (read Mwfar for Misr) f 
190, 200-2, 231, 253, 260; Ibn al- c AdIm, Ta’rikh 
tfalab (Dahhan), i, 74; Defr6mery, Mdmoire sur la 
famille des Sadjides , JA 1847 (Mai), 409-413. 

(H. A. R. Gibb) 

ABC SAFYAN was according to popular legend 
a pre-Islamic king of al-Bara in Djabal al- 
Zawiya, north of ancient Apamea and west of 
Ma c arrat al-Nu c man. The ruins of al-Bara are the 
most considerable in the whole region. The period 
in which the city, called in Syriac Kafra dhe-Barta. 
was at the hight of its prosperity was the 5th-7th 
century A. D. Under the rule of Islam it continued 
to prosper for a considerable time, and it included 
also a Jewish colony. During the Crusades it became 
a center of conflict. It was probably at that period 
that a Muslim fortress was built to the north of the 
town, today called Kal c at Abu Safyan. (For al-Bara 
see Ibn Khurradadhbih. 76; Ya c kubl, 324; Yakut, 
i, 465; Littmann (see Bibl .); M. van Berchem, Voyage 
en Syrie ; i, 196-200; R. Dussand, Topogr. hist, de la 
Syrie , 181 and index.)—According to the legend the 
fortress was built in pre-Islamic times, and in it 
ruled a Jewish king, called Abu Safyan. c Abd al- 
Rahman, son of Abu Bakr, fell in love with Luhayfa, 
the daughter of Abu Safyan, and was staying in the 
castle when his father summoned him to embrace 
Islam. Both c Abd al-Rahman and Luhayfa were 
converted and fled. Abu Safyan pursued them and 
in the battle that followed there appeared the warriors 
of Islam, more particularly c Umar and Kh&lid b. 
al-Walid, who had been summoned to give aid by 
the angel Gabriel. Abu Safyan was killed by ‘Umar 
and the whole country came under the dominion of 
the Muslims. 

Bibliography : E. Littmann, Semitic Inscript¬ 
ions , 191, 193 ff. (E. Littmann) 

ABC SA c lD, the Ilkhan [see IlkhAnsI. 

ABC SA c lD al-Aflah b. c Abd al-Wahhab 
[see rustumids]. 

ABC SA c lD Fadl AllAh b. ABI ’l-KHAYR. 
Persian mystic, born 1 Muharram 357/7 December 
967 in Mayhana (Mehana, Mehna), the present-day 
Me 5 ana in Khurasan, between Ablward and Sarakhs: 
died there 4 Sha c ban 440/12 January 1049. His 
biography was written by his descendant Muh. b. 
Abi Rawl? Lutf Allah b. Abi Sa c Id b. Abi Tahir b. 
Abi Sa c Id b. Abi ’ 1 -Khayr under the title Ijldldt u- 
Sukkundn-i Shaykh Abi SaHd b. Abi H-Khavr. ed. 
V. Zhukowski, St. Petersburg 1899 (a manuscript, 
under the title Cihil Makam, Aya Sofya 4792, 29 
and 4819, 4, Turkish translation Istanbul Univ. 
Libr., Ylldlz 958), and, much more fully, by the 
cousin of the foregoing, Muhammad b. al-Munawwar 
b. Abi Sa c Id under the title Asrar ai-TawhuL ft 
Makamdt al-Shaykh Abi Sa c id, ed. V. Zhukowski, 
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St. Petersburg 1899, after two defective manu¬ 
scripts; reprint Teheran 1313 H. Sh., new ed., 
Teheran 1332 H. Sh. (quoted as AT). (Manuscripts 
also Skutari, Huda*i, Tas. 238; Istanbul, Shehld C A 1 I 
Pasha 1416.) This work was the source used in the 
Tadhkirat al-Awliya 5 of c Attar and the Nafahdt aU 
Uns of Djaml. The father of Abu Sa c id was a druggist 
known as Babu Bu ’ 1 -Khayr. He took the boy with 
him occasionally to the sacred performances of 
dances (sama c ) which the $ufis of the town gave 
by turns in their houses. Abu Sa c Id received his 
first instruction in mystical devotion from Abu 
’l-Kasim Bishr-i YSsin (d. 380/990), who had a 
poetic streak in him and is the author of the majority 
of the verses which Abu SaTd later quoted in his 
sermons. As a young man Abu Sa c Id studied Shafi'ite 
law in Marw under Abu c Abd Allah al-Husri and 
Abu Bakr al-Kaffal (d. 417; al-Subki, Tabakat, iii, 
198-200). Among his fellow-students was Abu 
Muhammad al-Diuwavnl (d. 438; al-Subki, iii, 
208-19), the father of Imam al-Haramayn. Then 
he studied exegesis of the Kur 5 an, dogmatics and 
Hadith in Sarakhs under Abu C A 1 I Zahir (d. 389; 
al-Subki, ii, 223), who succeeded in rooting out 
Mu c taziiism from Sarakhs. 

In Sarakhs the crazy saint Lukman al-SarakhsI 
introduced him to the §ufi Abu ’ 1 -Fadl Muh. b. Hasan 
al-Sarakhsi. It was he who induced Abu Sa*Id to 
abandon the study of learned subjects and to devote 
himself entirely to sufism and became his pir whom 
he consulted in all difficulties: moreover after Abu 
’ 1 -Hasan’s death Abu Sa c Id was in the habit of 
visiting his grave in Sarakhs when dejection ( kab<jt) 
overtook him. He had, at the injunction of Abu 
’ 1 -Fadl, the khirka bestowed upon him by the 
celebrated sufl al-Sulami. After the death of Abu 
’ 1 -Fadl he went through Nasa to Amul and spent 
some time with Abu ’l- < AbbSs al-Kassab, who 
likewise bestowed the khirka upon him. Upon his 
return to Mayhana—the exact chronology of this 
period is by no means easy to establish—he gave 
himself up with extreme zeal to severe ascetic and 
mystic exercises. He spent his time partly in total 
seclusion in a room in his father’s house, but also 
stayed in neighbouring monasteries, in particular the 
so-called ribat-i kuhan. Here he was sometimes 
observed by his father in the midst of extraordinary 
practices of self-castigation. He went beyond the 
prescribed measures in his religious ablutions, 
washed the doors and walls of his cell, never reclined, 
ate nothing whatever during the day, at night only 
a morsel of bread, spoke to people only when it 
was unavoidable, and shut himself off during the 
performance of dhikr by padding his ears so as to 
be undisturbed. At times he could not bear so much 
as the sight of his fellow-men and would disappear 
for months in the mountains or the neighbouring 
desert. 

This period of forming himself through asceticism 
with the object of subduing the sensual soul ( nafs ) 
and breaking asunder all bonds with the world, as 
well as of following up an ideal model of the Prophet 
in the minutest detail, is said to have lasted up to 
the fortieth year of his life. Already at this time 
the social motive of sufism, the “service of the 
poor” ( khidmat-i darwishan ) begins to assume 
importance for him. He begged for the poor, swept 
mosques, cleaned washing-places, and so on. This 
“service of the poor”, conceived principally for self- 
abasement at first, came ever more to the fore in the 
course of his life. “The shortest way to God”, he put 
it once, “lies in bestowing comfort upon the soul of 


a Muslim” ( rdhati ba dil-i musulmani rasandan) 
(AT, 242). This mode of life is exhibited in its 
fully-developed form at the period of his one year’s 
residence in the capital of KhurSsan, Nlshapur, 
where he stayed in the monastery of Abu C A 1 I 
Tarsus! in the quarter of c Adanikuban. There young 
men flocked to him: he preached before large 
audiences and displayed himself as a kind of spiritual 
guide (sidk ma c al-TIakk, rifk ma c al-khalk). At this 
juncture the gift of thought-reading ( firasat ), 
peculiar to him and esteemed a miracle (kardmat) 
by his followers, stood him in good stead: it revealed 
to him the most intimate impulses of the hearts even 
of his enemies, disarmed his adversaries and con¬ 
verted many of them into followers instead. He 
liked to arrange lavish, even extravagant enter¬ 
tainments for his followers, culminating in sacred 
dance music ( santa c ). During these, dancing and 
crying out ( na € ra zadan ) were, as was customary, 
the order of the day. In the throes of ecstasy gowns 
were thrown off, torn up, and distributed around. 
To finance these luxurious occasions, at which as 
much as a thousand dinars is supposed to have been 
spent in a day, and which moved c AwfI to remark 
that in later years Abu Sa^d lived hardly as an 
ascetic but rather as a sultan (Barthold, Turkestan , 
311), he did not hesitate to incur debts; these were 
the cause of frequent embarrassment to his household 
manager Hasan-i Mu 5 addib. Some wealthy devotee, 
however, was always found, who, often at the last 
moment, provided the requisite money. Sometimes 
he sent Hasan to followers, even to opponents, with 
whom he stayed, in order to raise money in an 
almost barefaced manner. The money was imme¬ 
diately spent, as it was regarded as a principle to 
possess no assured property (maHum) and to accu¬ 
mulate nothing. His way of living caused offence 
the Karramite Abu Bakr Muh. b. Ishak b. Mih- 
mashadh made common cause with the Hanafite 
kadi Sa c id b. Muhammad al-Ustuwa’i (d. 432; on 
both see c Utbi-ManinI, ii, 309 ff., Persian translation 
by Djurfadkanl, Teheran 1272, 427 ff.; W. Barthold, 
Turkestan , 289-90, 311; on the latter Ibn Abi ’l-Wafa 9 , 
al-Diawahir al-Mudi’a, no. 685, and al-San^anl, 
Ansab, under al-Ustuwa*!) and laid information 
about Abu Sa c id before sultan Mahmud b. Subuktigln, 
who ordered an enquiry, perhaps in conjunction with 
a universal heresy hunt carried out by the aforemen¬ 
tioned Karramite governor Abu Bakr (Barthold, 
Turkestan , 290). However, Abu Sa c id contrived to- 
disarm both through his skill in thought-reading, 
with the result that they abandoned the prosecution. 
The indictments were, that the shaykh recited on 
the pulpit verses in place of the Kur 5 an and Hadith, 
that he gave too luxurious feasts and that he had made 
the young people dance. The great al-Rushayri, who 
encountered Abu Sa c id in Nlshapur, took exception 
to the excessively liberal way of life of the shaykh 
and to his dance music. The contrast between the 
characters of the two men is illustrated by an apt 
anecdote: al-Kushayri had repudiated a derwish 
and banished him from the town. Abu Sa'id showed 
him at a banquet how by very much gentler methods 
a derwish may be sent travelling (Nicholson, 35-6). 

A strong kindliness of nature and an affection for 
his fellow-men were conspicuous characteristics of 
Abu Sa c id. He was no preacher of repentance; 
seldom, if ever, did he refer in his sermons to the 
verses of the Kur 3 an threatening the torments of 
Hell. Numerous stories were related of how by 
means of his firasa he saw through the intimate 
thoughts of sinners and opponents and thoroughly 
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abashed them. The guiding motif of his life is said 
to have been the fiadith: $il man kata c ak wa-a c (i 
man ftaramak wa'ghfir man zalamak (A T, 311). The 
celebrated §ufl Ibn Bakuya (d. 442/1050) reproached 
him for allowing young people to sit together with 
old and for treating them just as he did the old, 
for allowing them to dance and for giving back the 
cast-off khirka to its owner, whereas it should by 
being cast off have become common property. Abu 
Sa c id contrived to give plausible reasons for these 
innovations ( AT , 170-1). Ibn Hazm brands him as 
an unbeliever, since he wore now wool, now silk, 
sometimes prayed a thousand rak c as a day, some¬ 
times not at all ( Fi$al, iv, 188). At all events social 
work played a very much greater role in the second 
period of his life than individual mystic experience: 
and from this point of view he is comparable (in 
spite of substantial differences) with Abu Ishak 
al-KSzarunl [q.v.]. However he once gave tongue to 
a pronouncement similar to al-Halladj’s Ana ’ l-tfakk . 
In the course of a sermon he was overcome by a 
state of inner excitement and called out Laysa /» 
l-dfubbati ilia *lldh, “There is none other than God 
in this robe". So saying he ran his forefinger through 
the gown. It was divided and the portion with the 
hole made by his finger preserved. 

In Nlshapur he also met the philosopher Ibn 
SIna and is supposed to have held lengthy conver¬ 
sations with him. A correspondence between the two 
is preserved. Abu Sa c id asked the philosopher what 
was the way to God according to his experience, 
and received a reply (printed by H. Ethe, SBBayr. 
Ah., 1878, 52 ff.; Ibn SIna, al-Nad^at, Cairo 1331, 
12-5; Ibn Abi < Usaybi < a,ii, 9-10; al-'Amili ,al-Kashkul, 
Cairo 1318, 264-5). At the end of his stay in Nlshapur 
he wished to accompany his son Abu Tahir on the 
pilgrimage, but was restrained from this in Kharakan 
by the celebrated $ufl Abu ’ 1 -Hasan KharakSnl. He 
then went to Bistam where he visited the grave of 
AbQ Yazld, and to Damghan, eventually reaching 
Rayy before returning with his son. He spent the 
rest of his life in his home town of Mayhana. 

Abu Sa c id is supposedly the author of a great 
number of quatrains. (On editions cf. Nicholson, 
48, note; also editions Bombay X294 and Lahore 
1934.) However it has been expressly stated that 
he composed only one verse and one quatrain 
(Nicholson, 4). The quatrains may not then be 
attributable to him. One of them, with which he 
is supposed to have cured his Kur J an-teacher Abu 
Salih of an illness (AT, 229) and which opens with 
the word hawra was made the subject of a commentary 
by c Abd Allah b. Mahmud al-Shashl under the title 
Risala-yi tfawr&Hyya (AT, 322-5). 

Abu Sa<Id left a numerous family, who tended his 
grave for more than a hundred years and were held 
in great respect in Mayhana. His eldest son Abu 
Tahir Sa c id (d. 480) continued the “service of the 
poor” and thereby involved himself in debts which 
were paid by Nizam al-Mulk. He was an uncultured 
individual, however, who left school before he was 
ten years old and knew by heart only the 48th sura 
of the Kur’an, and did not have the personality to 
found an order after his father’s death (as did the 
son of Djamal al-Din RumI, Sultan Walad), although 
Abu Sa c id did leave behind a kind of statute for an 
order (Nicholson, 46). The tradition was however 
broken by political events. Abu Sa c id lived to see 
the entry of the Saldjuks into Khurasan. They 
occupied Mayhana, and Abu Sa c Id was on friendly 
relations with Tughrll and Caghrl Beg. Sultan 
Mas c ud laid siege to the town and captured it 


shortly before his decisive defeat at Dand&nak&n in 
the year 431/1040. During the devastation of 
Khurasan by the Ghuzz in the year 548/1153 the 
place was absolutely laid waste, no fewer than 115 
members of Abu Sard’s family being tortured and 
put to death. A follower of Abu Sa c Id, Dust Bu 
Sa c d Dada, whom the shaykh had sent to Ghazna 
not long before his death to have the Sultan discharge 
his accumulated debts, found Abu Sa'id dead, went 
to Baghdad on his return, and founded a daughter 
monastery there. At the time of Ibn al-Munawwar 
his family held the position of shaykh al-shuyukh in 
Baghdad, but nothing is known of the subsequent 
destiny of this offshoot (AT, 294-300). 

Bibliography : Besides the sources quoted in 

the article: Subkl, al-Tabakat al-Kubrd, iii, 10; 

R. A. Nicholson, Studies in Islamic Mysticism , 

Cambridge 1921, 1-76. (H. Ritter) 

ABO SA c lD al-DJANNAbI [see al-djannabI]. 

ABC SA c lD b. Muhammad b. MIranshah b. 
TlMCR, Timurid sultan. In 853/1449, at the age 
of twenty-five, Abu Sa c id, taking advantage of the 
desperate situation of Ulugh Beg, at whose court he 
lived, tried his fortune in Transoxiana. A siege 
of Samarkand (1449), then a rising at Bukhara 
(May 1450) both ended in failure. Not long after¬ 
wards he seized YasI (Turkistan), and held it against 
the troops of c Abd Allah b. Ibrahim Sultan b. 
ghahrukh. In Djumada I 855/June 1451 he drove 
the latter out of Samarkand with the help of the 
Ozbeg khan Abu ’ 1 -Khavr. In spring 858/1454 Abu 
Sa c Id crossed the Oxus and took Balkh. Abu ' 1 -Kasim 
Babur, ruler of Khurasan, invaded Transoxiana and 
laid siege to Samarkand (Oct.-Nov.), where resistance 
was organized by the famous Nakshbandl shaykh 
*Ubayd Allah Ahrar, who is said to have restrained 
Abu Sa c id from deserting his capital. Peace was 
made, Abu Sa c Id keeping the right bank of the 
Oxus. The relations of the two princes remained 
cordial until the death of Babur (RabI* II 861/ 
March 1457). 

Abu Sa c id then tried to take Harat, where Ibrahim 
b. c Aia 3 al-Dawla b. Baysunghur had succeeded in 
having himself proclaimed. The siege (July-August 
1457), marked by the execution of Gawhar Shad, 
who was accused of intelligence with Ibrahim, was 
raised without result. Defeated by the Kara Koyunlu 
Djahanshah, Ibrahim sought an alliance with Abu 
Sa c Id (beginning of 862/winter 1457-8), and a defen¬ 
sive treaty was concluded. At the end of June 1458 
Djahanshah occupied Harat. Abu Sa c Id, who had 
stationed his army on the Murghab to watch the 
course of events, took advantage of J2jahanshah’s 
difficulties to get possession of the town peacefully 
(Nov. 1458), and thus became master of Khurasan, 
which he had always coveted. In Djuinada I 863/ 
March 1459 the three Timurid princes c Ala } al-Dawla, 
Ibrahim b. C A 15 J al-Dawla, and Sultan Sandjar were 
defeated at Sarakhs. 

The year 1459 wa s spent in mopping up Khurasan. 
In 1460 Abu Sa c id occupied Mazandaran; in his 
rear the amir Khalil came from Slstan and laid 
siege to Harat (summer 1460); and when calm had 
been restored in Slstan (autumn 1460), Abu Sa c ld 
had to deal with a revolt in Transoxiana (winter 
1460). Sultan Husayn took advantage of this to 
reoccupy Mazandaran and besiege Harat (Sept. 1461), 
but Mazandaran was retaken by Abu Sa c Id in the 
same year. 

Abu Sard’s power extended theoretically over 
Transoxiana, Turkistan (to the confines of Kashghar 
and of the Dasht-i Kipdak), Kabulistan and Zabu- 
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listan, Khurasan and Mazandaran. In fact, he was 
powerless to prevent the Ozbeg raids to the south 
of the Sir Darya. In 1454-5 the Timurid Uways b. 
Muhammad b. Baykara had risen at Otrar with the 
support of Abu’l-Khayr Ozbeg, and had inflicted a 
crushing defeat on Abu Sa c Id. In 865/1461 Muhammad 
Diuki b. c Abd al-Latlf b. Ulugh Beg, after devastating 
Transoxiana, took refuge at Shahrukhivva (Tash¬ 
kent). Abu Sa c Id besieged this stronghold for ten 
months (Nov. 1462-Sept. 1463). Each year the 
Ozbegs made raids into Transoxiana. In 868/1464 
Sultan Husayn, who had sought refuge in Kh w arizm, 
ravaged • with impunity Khurasan from Ablward 
and Mashhad as far as Tun. 

Abu Sa c !d was more fortunate in the north-east, 
and succeeded in averting the Mongol threat to his 
frontiers. During his reign in Samarkand he had 
repulsed two attacks by the Mongol khan Esen 
Bugha. In 1456 he recognized Yunus, the elder 
brother of Esen Bugha, and on several occasions gave 
him help in establishing himself in the western part 
of Moghulistan. In 868/1464 Yunus once again sought 
refuge with Abu Sa c Id, who.lent him troops. 

Real though the personal qualities of Abu Sa c Id 
were, they have been exaggerated, and his reign 
revealed no very impressive trends. Among the 
Turkish aristocracy of his entourage, pre-eminence 
passed to the Arghun clan, which had supported 
Abu Sa c Id from the beginning, and whose chiefs 
received offices and favours. Like his predecessors, 
Abu Sa c Id frequently adopted the practice of settling 
fiefs ( soyurghal ) on his sons (Mazandaran on Sultan 
Mahmud, Farghana on ‘Umar Shaykh, etc.), on 
local potentates (SIstan), and on important digni¬ 
taries, whether they were Turks or Tadjiks, lay or 
religious. Barthold has brought out the important 
role played, under Abu Sa c Id, by Kh w adja Ahrar 
who held undisputed authority in Samarkand, 
and was head of the clergy in Transoxiana. The 
great expedition to the west in 1468 was not 
decided on without the favourable advice of the 
shaykh, of whom Abu Sa c id proclaimed himself a 
murid . 

Another characteristic trait of fifteenth-century 
Iran was his interest in agriculture. Abu Sa c Id seems 
to have taken a personal interest in it; and he 
instituted many measures to help the peasants. In 
860/1465, at the request of Kh w adia Ahrar, he 
ordered that in no case should more than a third 
of the kharadi be levied before the harvest; the 
kharadi was normally to be paid in three instalments. 
At Samarkand, Bukhara, and Harat the tamgha 
was abolished or reduced. In 870/1466, after a cold 
spring, Abu Sa c id waived the tax on fruit trees. He 
had constructed the famous dam of Gulistan (near 
Mashhad) in order to irrigate khd$$a lands. Among 
the men of ability who held the office of vizier the 
most remarkable, Kutb al-Dln Tawus Simnanl, was 
a specialist in agricultural matters; he had the 
Djuy-i SultanI dug, north of Harat. 

Little is known of how the nomadic elements of 
the population fared. In 870/1465-6 Abu Sa c ld 
settled in Khurasan 15,000 nomad families which 
had fled from the territories of the Kara Koyunlu. 
On the whole the Timurid empire remained poor in 
nomads by comparison with its neighbours in the 
west, which explains the inadequacy of its military 
enterprises. 

The Campaign of 1468. Abu Sa*Id, hoping 
to regain from the Turkmens the territory lost after 
the death of Shahrukh. went to the help of the 
Kara Koyunlu Hasan C A 1 I b. Djahanshah, against 


the Afc Koyunlu, the traditional allies of the Timil- 
rids. Governors were nominated for the principal 
towns to be conquered. But the empire of Abu Sa^d 
was in a state of relative peace, and the expedition, 
hastily conceived, was ill prepared in the military 
sense. Abu Sa c id set out with the cavalry without 
waiting for the thousands of carts requisitioned in 
Khurasan and Mazandaran for the army’s baggage. 
The Khurasanian infantry, in the rearguard, was 
attacked by deserters. When the news of the death 
of Abu Sa c Id reached Harat the troops raised in 
‘Hindustan’ (i.e. Afghanistan) were not yet organized. 
Notwithstanding this lack of preparation Abu Sa c id 
made the mistake, when caught by the winter, of 
penetrating too deeply into Adharbaydjan. He was 
cut off and captured near Mughan by Uzun Hasan. 
A few days later the Timurid Yadgar Muhammad, a 
dependent of Uzun Hasan, had him executed (Feb. 
1469) to avenge the death of his grandmother 
Gawhar Shad. 

Bibliography : Sources. The Matla c al- 
Sa c daytt of c Abd al-Razzak Samarkand! is the 
main source (ed. M. Shafi c . Lahore 1941-9). 
Supplement with: Rawdat al-Safa*; Ifabib al-Siyar; 
MuHzz al-Ansab; Babur-ndma, ed. and transl. 
Beveridge; and Isfizari, Rawdat cd-Djanndt fi 
Ta'rikh Harat (cf. Barbier de Meynard, JA, 
1862/11). ‘Mongol’ policy: Tarikh-i Rashtdi, ed. 
Elias, transl. E. D. Ross. Biographies: Sayf 
al-Din Hadji, Athar al-Wuzara* (ms.); Kh w andamlr. 
Dastur al-Wuzara* , ed. Teheran 1317; and the 
Nakshbandl collections, KashifI, Rashahdt c Ayn 
al-ffayat, two ed., Tashkent and Lucknow; Abl- 
wardl, Rawdat al-Sdlikin (ms.), etc. Documents: 
see the collections of inshd* mss. (especially B. N. 
Paris, Suppl. Pers. 1815); A. N. Kurat, Topkapx 
Sarayx Miizesi arpivindeki . . . yarhk ve biiikler, 
Istanbul 1940 (one letter); cf. also Feridun Bey, 
Munsha*at. 

Studies. In the absence of monographs on the 
period, works dealing with questions or periods 
bordering on it must be used. See particularly 
V. V. Barthold, Ulug Beg i iego vremja , 1918 
(Germ, transl. by Hinz, Ulug Beg und seine Zeit , 
1935 ), and Mir AliShir i politiZeskaja zizn ’ (transl. 
Hinz, Herat unter Husain Baiqara ); the articles 
(by Yakubovskij, MolCanov, Belenitskij, etc.) in 
the two collections RodonaZaVnik uzbekskoj litera- 
tury , Tashkent 1940, and Ali Shir Navoj Sbornik, 
Tashkent 1946; Belenitskij, K istorii feodaVnago 
zemlevladenija Srednej Azii pri Timuridakh, in 
Istorik-Marksist , 1941/4; the works of I. P. Petru- 
shevskij; W. Hinz, Irans Aufstieg zum National - 
staat , 1936. On the Russian embassy to Harat in 
1464 cf. ZVO , i, 30 sqq. See also Browne, iii; 
Grousset, Empire des Steppes . Bouvat, Essai sur 
la civilisation timouride, JA, 1926, and VEmpire 
tnongol ( 2e phase), Paris 1927, may be disregarded. 

(J. Aubin) 

ABC SAKHR al-HU DH ALI t c Abd Allah b. 
Salama, Arab poet of the second half of the 
ist/7th century. He belonged to the tribe of Sahm, 
a branch of the Hudhayl of the Hidjaz, and embraced 
the Marwanid cause; imprisoned by the anti-caliph 
c Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr, he regained his liberty 
when the latter died, and, according to his own 
account, took part in the capture of Mecca in 72/692. 
He celebrated in his verse the caliph c Abd al-Malik, 
as well as his brother, c Abd al- c Aziz; see Aghani 1 , 
xxi, 144. Above all he praised the amir Abu 
Khalid c Abd al- c Aziz of the Asld clan, whose brother, 
Umayya, had been governor of al-Ba§ra from 71/690 
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until 73/end of 692; see al-Tabari, index; on the 
favour in which this family was held by the Caliph, 
see Ibn c Abd Rabbih, c Ikd, Cairo 1359, viii, 55. 

Some twenty poems and fragments by Abu 
Sakhr are known, which were included by al- 
Sukkari in his diwdn of Hudhavl. A number are 
%a$idas of the classic type; others are erotic-elegiac 
compositions recalling those of c Umar b. Abl Rabi c a. 

Bibliography: Agkdni l y xxi, 144-54; J. Well- 
hausen, Letzter Teil der Lieder der Hudhailiten, 
Berlin 1884, i, Arabic text, nos. 250-269; al- 
Buhturi, JJamasa , no. 1009; Kudama b. Dia c far. 
Nafrd al-Shi'r. 13, 44-5. (R. Blach£re) 

ABC SALAMA Haf$ b. SulaymAn al- KH AL- 
lAl, vizier. A freed slave from Kufa, he was sent in 
127/744-5 to Khurasan with ample powers, as one of 
the chief c Abbasid emissaries. He took part in the 
armed insurrection which put an end to the Umayyad 
dynasty, and was appointed governor of Kufa. At 
the culminating point of the revolution he inclined 
towards the c Alids and seems to have attempted to 
set up an c Alid caliphate. In this, one can perhaps 
see a consequence of the deliberate ambiguity about 
the rights of the “house of the Prophet”, put into 
circulation by the revolutionary propaganda. Al- 
Saffak, however, was chosen as caliph and Abu 
Salama gave him his allegiance (132/749). The 
caliph appointed Abu Salama vizier, without, 
however, losing his suspicions, and in the same year 
planned to remove him. Fearing that this might 
irritate Abu Muslim, the powerful governor of 
Khurasan, who was Abu Salama’s companion in the 
daHva and might have been acting in agreement 
with him, he sent his brother Abu Dja c far (al- 
Mansur) to consult Abu Muslim. Abu Muslim made 
no difficulties; on the contrary, he himself sent a 
hired assassin to kill Abu Salama. The crime was 
subsequently attributed to the Kharidjites. Abu 
Salama is described as an educated and capable man, 
and his services in the c Abbasid cause are indispu¬ 
table. Nevertheless, the fears of the caliph concerning 
him seem, by the common witness of the sources, 
to have been justified. 

Bibliography: Dina war!, al-Akhbdr al-Tiwal 
(Guirgass), Ya'kubI, Tabari, Mas'udf, Murudj, 
indexes; Ibn Khallikan, no. 200; Ibn al-Tiktaka, 
Fakhri (D6renbourg), 205-10; S. Moscati, in Rend. 
Line., 1949, 324-31. (S. Moscati) 

ABU’l-SALT UMAYYA b. c Abd al-<Az!z b. 
Abi ’l-$alt al-AndalusI was bom in 460/1067 in 
Denia (Daniya), in the Levante, and studied under 
the al-Wakfcashl from whom he inherited his en¬ 
cyclopaedic knowledge. About 489/1096 we find him 
in Alexandria and Cairo, where he continued to 
pursue his studies. In consequence of an unsuccessful 
attempt to refloat a sunken ship, he was imprisoned 
by the vizier al-Af^al. Exiled from Egypt, he went 
(in 505/1111-2) to al-Mahdiyya, where he was well 
received by the Zirid amirs Yahya b. Tamlm, and 
his son C A 1 I b. Yahya, and he remained in al-Mah- 
diyya, an honoured and respected figure, until his 
death on 1 Muharram 529/1134 (other dates are 
also mentioned). 

The following may be mentioned of his numerous 
works, (i) Takwim al-Dhihn, a short treatise on 
Aristotelian logic, edited and translated into Spanish 
by A. Gonzalez Palencia, Madrid 1915 (with bio¬ 
graphical introduction), (ii) Risdla fi 'l- c Amal bi 7 - 
As^urlab, on the use of the astrolabe; a short analysis 
with a list of the chapters, in MilUs, Assaig. (iii) Ans¬ 
wers to scientific questions ( masdHl ) concerning 
different problems of physics, cosmography and 


mathematics; short summary ibidem, (iv) A sum¬ 
mary of astronomy, composed for the Egyptian 
vizier al-Af^al, which, according to the judgment 
of his contemporaries, was a manual without edu¬ 
cational value and useless for teachers, (v) A l - 
Adwiya al-Mufrada, on simples, was translated into 
Latin by the famous physican Arnaldo de Vilanova 
and into Hebrew by Yehuda Natan, (vi) Al-Rasd'il 
al’Mi$riyya , dedicated to Abu ' 1 -Tahir Yahya b. 
Tamlm, and giving vivid information about the 
affairs and the customs of Egypt; ed. by c Abd al- 
Salam Harun, Nawadir al-MqkktiUdt. Cairo, (vii) Risdla 
fi ’ l-Musiki ; the Arabic original is lost, but an anony¬ 
mous Hebrew translation is preserved in Paris, Bibl. 
Nat., Hebrew MS no. 1036. 

Bibliography: Ibn al-Kifti, 80; Ibn Abl 
Usaybi c a, ii,' 52 ff.; Yakut, Irshdd, ii, 361; Ibn 
Khallikan. 101; Makkari, Analectes, i, 530 ff. ii, 
218-9; Brockelmann, I, 641, S I, 889; Suter, 115; 
M. Steinschneider, Die Hebrdische Vbersetzungen, 
7 35 , 885; L. Leclerc, Mldicine arabe , ii, 74-5; 
J. M. Mill£s Vallicrosa, Assaig d'Histdria de les 
idees fisiques i matematiques a la Catalunya 
medieval , i, 75-81; G. Sarton, Introduction to the 
Hist, of Science, i, 230. (J. M. MillAs) 

Abu’l-Salt also wrote for al-Hasan, son of C A 1 I b. 
Yahya, a historical work, viz. a continuation of 
the History of Ifrifciya by Ibn al-Rafclk> bringing 
it down to 517/1123. Extracts are to be found in 
Ibn c Idharl, al-Bayan al-Mughrib, i, 274 ff., 292 ff., 
al-Tidjanl, Rihla, Tunis 1927, 51 ff. (= JA, 1852/ii, 
131), 90 (= ibidem, 176), 237 (= JA, 1853, 
375 ff.), and Ibn al-Khatib ( Centenario di Michele 
Amari, i, 455-9)- (S. M. Stern) 

ABU l-SARAyA al-#AMDAnI [see ham- 

DANIDS]. 

ABU ’l-SARAyA al-Sar! b. Mansur al- 
SHAYBAnI, Shi c ite rebel. Said to have been a 
donkey-driver, and afterwards a bandit, he entered 
the service of Yazid b. Mazyad al-Shayban! in 
Armenia, and was engaged against the Khurramivva 
[q.v.]. Later he commanded Yazld’s vanguard against 
Harthama in the civil war between al-Amln and 
al-Ma 5 mun, but subsequently changed sides and 
joined Harthama. Obtaining permission to go on 
pilgrimage to Mecca, he openly revolted, and after 
defeating the troops sent against him went to 
al-Rakka. Here he met the c Alid Muhammad b. 
Ibrahim b. T^bataba [tf-v-L whom he persuaded to 
go to Kufa, and himself joined him there on 10 
Djumada II 199/26 Jan. 815. Three weeks later he 
defeated the army sent by al-IJasan b. Sahl to put 
down the revolt at Kufa, and on the following day 
(1 Radjab/i5 Feb.) Ibn Tabataba died. The Sunni 
sources accuse Abu ’ 1 -SarayS of poisoning him, but 
the accusation is not borne out by the Shl c I tradition. 
Another c Alid, Muhammad b. Muh. b. Zayd, was 
chosen as Imam, but the effective power remained 
in the hands of Abu ’ 1 -Saraya. He had dirhams 
coined in Kufa ( ZDMG, 1868, 707) and sent detach¬ 
ments to take Wasit, Ba$ra, al-Ahw&z, Mecca, etc. 

When he next marched on Baghdad, al-IJasan b. 
Sahl appealed to Harthama, then on his way back 
to Khurasan. Harthama at once turned back, 
defeated Abu ’l-Sar&ya at Ka?r Ibn Hubayra 
(Shawwal/May-June), and besieged him in Kufa. 
Since the Kufans refused to support him, Abu T- 
Saraya fled with 800 horsemen (16 Muharram 
200/26 Aug. 815), made for Susa, but was there 
defeated and himself wounded by the forces of the 
governor of Khuzistan. al-Hasan b. C A 1 I al-Ma’munl, 
and his followers dispersed. He tried to reach his 
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home at Ra’s al- c Ayn, but was overtaken at Pi alula 
by al-Kundaghush, who captured him 

and handed him over to al-Hasan b. Sahl at Nah- 
rawan. Al-IJasan had him beheaded (io Rabi c I 
200/18 Oct. 815) and his body was hung at the 
bridge of Baghdad. 

Bibliography : Tabari, iii, 976 ff.; Ibn al- 
Athlr, vi, 212 ff., 217 ff.; Abu ' 1 -Faradj, Makatil 
al-Tulibiyyin, Teheran 1307, 178-93; F. Gabrieli, 
al-Ma y mdn e gli *Alidi, Leipzig 1929, 10-23; for 
the activities of his representative in Basra cf. 
Ch. Pellat, Milieu Basrien, Paris 1953, 198-9. 

(H. A. R. Gibb) 

ABC SH Ama ShihAb al-DIn Abu 'l-KAsjm c Abd 
al-RahmAn b. IsmA c Il al-Makdis!, Arab histo¬ 
rian, bom in Damascus on 23 Rabl c II 599/10 Jan. 
1263. All his life was spent in Damascus except when 
he stayed for one year in Egypt for the purpose of 
study, and visited Jerusalem for fourteen days, and 
al-IJidjaz, twice, on pilgrimage. He obtained a 
professorship in Damascus, in the madrasas al- 
Rukniyya and al-Ashrafiyya, only five years before 
his death on 19 Ramadan 665/13 June 1268. Like 
most scholars of his time he had a varied education, 
on a Sunni basis, and his works, consequently, dealt 
with several subjects, but his reputation rests on his 
historical writings. 

His main works are: 1) K. al-Rawdatayn ft Akhbdr 
al-Dawlatayn, a bistory of Nur al-DIn and §alah 
al-D!n (printed in Cairo, 1288, 1292; extracts, with 
French translation by Barbier de Meynard, in 
Recueil des historiens des croisades, Hist. Or., iv, v, 
Paris 1898, 1906; German translation—careless and 
incomplete—by E. P. Goergens, entitled Buck der 
beidett Garten, 1879). It derives from first-hand 
authorities and preserves, in parts, the important 
works al-Bark al-Shami by c Imad al-Din al-Katib, 
Sirat Salaft al-Din by Ibn Abl Tayy and a great num¬ 
ber of RasdHl by al-Kadl al-Fa<?il. The events are dealt 
with chronologically and the narratives are supported 
by documents mainly from al-Fadil and al- c Imad. 
In this book he names his sources when quoting, 
and keeps to their wording, except for al-Umad. 
2) Al-Dhayl c ala ’ l-Rawdatayn, a continuation fo the 
preceding. In the first part of this book Abu Shama 
draws mainly on the Mir y dt al-Zaman of Sibt Ibn 
al-Djawzi. In the later part he himself as an eyewit¬ 
ness is the main source. This book is more of a 
biographical than historical work, especially in the 
econd part, and is less important than K. al-Raw- 
tfatayn. (Printed in Cairo, 1947, with the title: Tard- 
diim Ridial al-Karnayn al-Sadis wa *l-Sabi c ; extracts 
with French translation in the Recueil des historiens 
des croisades.) 3) Ta y rikh Dimashk (in two versions), 
a summary of the vast work of Ibn c Asakir with 
the same title (Ahlwardt, Verz. arab. Hs. Berlin, 
no. 9782). 4) commentary on the Ka$lda al-Shdtibivva 
(printed in Cairo). 5) A commentary on the seven 
poems of his teacher c Alam al-Din al-SakhawI 
(d. 643/1245) in praise of the Prophet, is extant in 
manuscript (Paris, 3141, 1). 

All of his other works, dealing with various 
subjects, are lost, and some biographers say that 
they were destroyed by fire along with his library. 

Bibliography. Kutubi, Fawdt , i, 252; SuyutI, 
Tabakdt al-tfuffaz, xix, 10; Dhahabi, Tqdhkirat 
al-Huffdz, Haydarabad, iv, 251; Makrizi, Khitat. 
i, 46; Orientalia, ed. Juynboll, ii, 253; Brockel- 
mann, I, 386, S I, 550. (Hilmy Ahmad) 
ABU ’l-£HAMA£MA£ Abu Muhammad Mar- 
wan b. Muh. Arabic poet of the early c Abbasid 
period, was bom in Basra in the quarter of the 


Banu Sa c d as a mawla of the Banu Umayya. No 
date is given for his birth. His lakab would seem to 
allude to his big nose and big mouth. He must have 
migrated to Baghdad some considerable time before 
the accession of Harun al-Rashid (170/786). Ibn 
al-Mu c tazz, Tabakat al-Shu^ard al-Mufrdathin (A. 
Eghbal), 55, puts his death in or about 180/796. 
Like other poets of his time Abu ’l-Shamafcmafc is 
credited with undertaking an occasional public duty. 
He appears to have served as transmitter of the 
kharadi of Madlnat Sabur to the caliph. On the 
whole, however, he made his precarious living by 
means of eulogies and lampoons. A number of 
anecdotes illustrate his position on the margin of 
the contemporary world of letters. Ibn c Abd Rabbih, 
al- c Ikd al-Farid, Cairo 1353/1935, iv, 255, lists Abu 
’ 1 -Shamakmak among the “luckless wits.” His 
originality, which was most effective in parody and 
to which the introduction to Arabic poetry of the 
talking cat that deserts its impoverished owner may 
be owed, went unrewarded and constant frustration 
induced frequent descents into unmitigated vulgarity. 

Bibliography: A collection of his fragments 
with a critical introduction and a biography was 
published by G. E. von Grunebaum, Orientalia, 
1953, 262-83. (G. E. von Grunebaum) 

ABU ’L-SHAWft [see c annAzids]. 

ABU TSHlS Muhammad (b. c Abd AllAh) b. 
RazIn al KhuzA c I, Arab poet, died about 200/915. 
Like his relative Di c bil [?.t/.], he lived at the court 
of Harun al-Rashid for whom he wrote panegyrics, 
and afterwards dirges. He then went to al-Rafcka 
and obtained the favours of the amir c Ufcba b. al- 
Ash c ath, remaining his boon-companion and court 
poet until 196/811.—To judge by the rare fragments 
of his work that have been preserved, Abu * 1 -Shis 
does not appear as an orginal poet in his panegyrics, 
hunting poems and wine songs, though these poems 
were valued by his contemporaries, notably by Abu 
Nuwas, who did not hesitate to plagiarize him. The 
elegies on the infirmities of old age which he 
composed at the end of his life, when he became 
blind, are of greater value as they as they express 
real feeling. Similarly, when he makes fun of himself 
or mocks at the poets who imitate the poetry of the 
desert (e.g. Ibn Kutayba, Shi c r, 536, concerning the 
ghurab al-bayn), he is not lacking in humour. 

Bibliography : Fragments of Abu ’l-Shls's 
poetry and isolated verses are to be found in a 
number of books: Ibn Kutayba, Shi c r. 535-9; 
Aghani 1 , v, 36, xv, 108-13; Diahiz. tfayawan 2 , 
iii, 518, iv, 345, v, 184; Ps.-Djahiz, Mafidsin (van 
Vloten), 68; Ibn al-Mu c tazz, Tabakat, 26-33; 
Bayhaki, Mahdsin, 358; Tabari, iii, 763; 
Ibn al-Athir, vi, 135; Diahshivari. Wuzard y , 
96V; al-Khatlb, Ta y rikh Baghdad, v, 401-2; Safadi, 
Nakt al-Himyan, 257-8; Ibn Khallikan, iv, 232; 
Kutubi, Fawdt, ii, 281 ff.; c Askari, Diwdn al - 
Ma'dni, Cairo 1352, i, 255, ii, 123, 198-9, 252; 
see also O. Rescher, Abriss, ii, 28-9; Brockelmann, 
I, 83, S I, 133. (A. Schaade-Ch. Pellat) 

ABC SHUILlA 4 Ahmad b. Hasan (or IJusayn) 
b. Ahmad, a famous Shafi c i jurisconsult. His 
family came from Isfahan, his father was born in 
c Abbadan. He himself was born in 434/1042-3 in 
Basra, and there taught ShMi c i law for more than 
40 years; he was alive in 500/1106-7, but the date 
of his death is not known. At some time, he was 
a ka#i. He is the author of a short compendium of 
Shafi c I law, called al-Ghaya fi 'l-Ikhtisar, or al - 
Mukhtasar, or al-Takrib. This became the starting- 
point of one of the great literary traditions of the 
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Shafi c I school and acquired, from the 7th/13th to 
the I3th/i9th century, a considerable number of 
commentaries and glosses, many of which have 
been printed. Editio princeps of the text, with 
(unreliable) translation, by S. Keyser, Prtcis de 
jurisprudence tnusulmane, Leiden 1859; translation 
of the text by G.-H. Bousquet, Abregi de la loi 
musulmane, separately printed from the Revue 
Algtrienne 1935; edition and (faulty) translation of 
the commentary of Ibn Kasim al-GhazzI (d. 918/1512), 
with the title Fath al-Karib , by L. W. C. van den 
Berg, Leiden 1895 (some corrections to the trans¬ 
lation in Bousquet, Kitdb et-Tanbih , Biblioth&que 
de la Faculte de Droit de l’Universit£ d’Alger, II, 
XI, XIII, XV, Algiers 1949-52); partial translation 
of the gloss of Ibrahim al-Badjuri (d. 1277/1861), 
with reprint of the corresponding chapters of the 
text, by E. Sachau, Muhatntnedanisches Recht, 
Berlin 1897. 

Bibliography : Yakut iii, 598 f.; Tad] al-Din 

al-Subki, Tabakat al-ShajiHyya , Cairo 1324, iv, 38; 

Juynboll, Handleiding, 374 f.; Brockelmann I, 

492 f.; S I, 676 f. (J. Schacht) 

ABC SHUDJA C MUHAMMAD b. al-IJUSAYN 

[see al-rudhrawarI]. 

ABC SUFYAN b. Harb b. Umayya, of the 
clan of c Abd Shams of Kuraysh, prominent Meccan 
merchant and financier (to be distinguished from 
Muhammad’s cousin, Abu Sufyan b. al-Harith b. 
c Abd al-Muttalib). His name was Sakhr, and his 
kunya is sometimes given as Abu Hanzala. c Abd 
Shams had been at one time a member of the political 
group known as the Mutayyabun (which included 
the clan of Hashim), but about Muhammad’s time 
had moved away from this group and in some 
matters cooperated with the rival group, Makhzum, 
Djumah, Sahm, etc. As head of c Abd Shams Abu 
Sufyan joined in opposing Muhammad in the years 
before the hidjra, but his opposition was not so 
violent as that of Abu Djahl. On several occasions 
he led caravans in person, notably in 2/624 when a 
caravan of 1000 camels returning from Syria under 
his command was threatened by Muhammad. In 
answer to his requests for help the Meccans sent 
out about 1000 men under Abu Djahl. By skilful 
and vigorous leadership Abu Sufy£n eluded the 
Muslims; but Abu Djahl was eager to fight, and 
brought upon the Meccans the disaster of Badr. 
Of Abu Sufyan’s sons Han?ala was killed and 
( Amr taken prisoner but subsequently released, 
while his wife Hind lost her father c Utba. Abu 
Sufyan was apparently in charge of the preparations 
to avenge Badr, and commanded the large army 
sent to Medina in 3/625, probably as a hereditary 
privilege, the kiydda . He realized that the result of 
the ensuing battle of Uhud was not satisfactory for 
Kuraysh, but was prevented from attacking the 
main settlement of Medina by Safwan b. Umayya 
(of Djumah), possibly out of jealousy. Abu SufySn 
also organized the great confederacy which besieged 
Medina in 5/627. When this proved a fiasco, he 
perhaps lost heart; at least resistance in Mecca to 
Muhammad came to be directed by the leaders of 
the rival group, $afwan b. Umayya, Suhayl b. c Amr 
and c Ikrima b. Abl Djahl. Abu Sufyan is not menti¬ 
oned in connection with the peace of al-Hudaybiya. 
When in 8/630 allies of Kuraysh openly broke the 
peace, AbQ Sufyan went to Medina to negotiate. 
What happened is not clear, but he possibly came 
to some understanding with Muhammad. Muham¬ 
mad’s marriage to his daughter, Umm Hablba, may 
have softened his heart, even though she had been 


some fifteen years im Abyssinia as a Muslim. Cer¬ 
tainly, when Muhammad marched on Mecca soon 
after, Abu Sufyan, along with Hakim b. IJizam, came 
out and submitted to him (apparently now becoming 
a Muslim), and those who took refuge with Abu 
Sufyan were guaranteed security. Thus he did much 
to bring about the surrender of Mecca peacefully. 
He took part in the battle of Hunayn and the siege 
of al-Ta 5 if, where he is said to have lost an eye; 
like the other Meccans he would be well aware that 
Hawazin and Thaklf were as hostile to Mecca as to 
Muhammad. In the distribution of the spoils he and 
Hakim seem to have received a specially large gift 
in recognition of their services. On the submission 
of al-Tahf, Abu Sufyan, who had business and 
family connections there, helped to destroy the 
idol of al-Lat. He was appointed governor of Nadjran 
and perhaps also of the Hidjaz, but whether by 
Muhammad or Abu Bakr is disputed. If it is true 
that he was in Mecca at Muhammad’s death and 
spoke against Abu Bakr, he cannot have been 
governor of Nadjran then; but the alleged speech, 
like many other statements about Abu Sufyan, 
may be anti-Umayyad propaganda. He was present 
at the battle of the Yarmuk, but may have done 
little more than exhort the younger men, as he was 
about 70. He is said to have died about 32/653 aged 
about 88. Of his sons, Yazld died as a Muslim 
general in Palestine about 18/639, and Mu c awiya 
was the first Umayyad caliph. 

Bibliography : Ibn Hisham, WakidI, Ibn Sa c d, 
Tabari—see indexes; Ibn Hadjar, Isdba, ii, 477-80; 
Ibn al-Athlr, Usd , iii, 12-3, v, 316; Caetani, 
Annali, i, ii(l). (W. Montgomery Watt) 
ABO SULAYMAN Muhammad b. T*hir b. 
Bahram al-SidjistanI al-MANTIKI, philoso¬ 
pher, b. about 300/912, d. about 375/985. He was 
a pupil of Matta b. Yunus (d. 328/939) and Yahy& 
b. c Adi (d. 364/974)* and lived in Baghdad (he was 
patronized by c Adud al-Dawla, to whom he dedicated 
some of his treatises), occupying an eminent place 
among the philosophers of the capital. His system, 
like that of most of the other members of his envi¬ 
ronment, had a strong Neo-platonic colouring. For 
the content of his teaching we are mainly indebted 
to Abu Hayyan al-Tawhidl [q.v.], whose works, 
especially al-Mukabasat and al-Imta c wa ’ l-Mu'anasa , 
are filled with reports of Abu Sulayman’s utterances 
on philosophical as well as many other topics, 
usually expressed in a rather involved and obscure 
style. A few of Abu Sulayman’s shorter treatises 
have survived in MS. Of his history of Greek and 
Islamic philosophers, Siwdn al-hlikma, only an 
abbreviation is extant in several MSS (cf. M. Plessner, 
in Islamica, 1931, 534-8; add Brit. Mus. Or. 9033; 
cancel Bodl. Marsh 539; Leiden 133 contains an 
even shorter version by al-Ghatfanfar al-TibrlzI). 
The Siwan al-l$ikma was one of the sources of al- 
Shahrastanl, al-Milal wa 7 -Nikal, for the description 
of the old Greek philosophers (cf. P. Kraus, in BIE, 
1937, 207 = 7 C, 1938, 146). Various other authors 
also quote Abu Sulayman for information con¬ 
cerning the history of philosophy: Ibn al-Nadim 
(who was a disciple of his), Fihrist , 241, 243, 248; 
Ibn Matran, see P. Kraus, Jabir ibn Hayyan , i, 
p. lxiii; Ibn Abl Usaybi'a, i, 9, 15, 57, 104, 186-7. 

Bibliography : Fihrist, 264, 316; Abu ShudiaL 
Dhayl Tadjdrib al-Umam (Amedro2-Margoliouth), 
75-7; BayhaW, Tatimmat $iwdn al-tfiktna (M. 
Shafi), 74-5; Yakut, Irshad , ii, 89, iii, 100, v, 
360, 398 (after Abu Hayyan); Sa c id al-AndalusI, 
81; Ibn al-Kifti, 282-3; Ibn Abl U$aybi c a, i, 
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321-2; Brockelmann, I, 236, S I, 377; Muhammad 

b. c Abd al-Wahhab Kazwini, Skarh-i Jflal-i Abu 

Sulayman Mantiki Sidfistani (Publ. de la Societe 

des £tudes Iraniennes, no. 5), Chalons-sur-Saone 

1933 » Bist Makdla , Teheran 1934, 94 ff. 

(S. M. Stern) 

ABU *l-SU c CD Muhammad b. Muhyi ’l-D!n 
Mu#. b. al- c Imad Mu§tafA al- c ImadI, known as 
Khodia Celeb i (Hoca £elebi), famous commentator 
of the Kur > an, tlanafi scholar and Shaykh al- 
Islam, bom 17 §afar 896/30 December 1490, died 
5 Djumada I 982/23 August 1574. His father, a 
native of Iskillb (Iskilip, west of Amasia) had been 
a notable scholar and sufl. Abu ’ 1 -Su c ud began his 
career as a teacher, being eventually promoted to 
one of the “Eight Madrasas” of Sultan Muhammad II. 
In 939/1533 he was appointed katfi, first in Brusa 
(Bursa), then in Istanbul; in 944/1537 he became 
t$a<fi c asker of Rumelia, and in 952/1545 Sultan 
Sulayman I. made him Grand Mufti or Shaykh al- 
Islam. He kept this post for the rest of his life, under 
Sulayman and his successor Salim II. Abu ’ 1 -Su c ud 
was bound to Sulayman by real friendship, and 
though he could not quite maintain his exclusive 
influence under Salim, this Sultan too held him in 
high esteem. The one reproach that is made against 
him is his scheming and his eagerness for the intimacy 
of the great. To Sulayman, he justified the killing 
of Yazidis, and to Salim, the attack on Cyprus, in 
breach of a treaty of peace with Venice. He was 
buried in the Abu Ayyub quarter of Istanbul, where 
his tomb still exists. When the news of his death 
reached the Holy Cities, funeral prayers for an 
absent person were said for him. Several of his 
disciples held important positions under Salim II, 
Murad III, and Muhammad III. 

As Shaykh al-Islam, Abu ’ 1 -Su c ud succeeded in 
bringing the franun, the administrative law of the 
Ottoman Empire, into agreement with the sharVa , 
the sacred law of Islam. Supported by Sulayman, 
he completed and consolidated a development which 
had already started under Muhammad II. He 
formulated, consciously and in sweeping terms, the 
principle that the competence of the ka^iis derives 
from their appointment by the Sultan, and that 
they are therefore bound to follow his directives in 
applying the sharVa. Already as kdfc K asker he had 
begun, on the orders of the Sultan, to revise the 
land law of the European provinces and to apply 
to it the principles of the sharia. (On the effects 
of this revision, see P. Lemerle and P. Wittek, in 
Archives d y Histoire du droit oriental , 1948, 466 ff.) 
His fatwds, of which a number still exist in the 
original, were brought together in several semi¬ 
official and private collections. In keeping with his 
general aim, Abu ’ 1 -Su c ud took account of the 
practice in authorising the wakf of movables and in 
particular of money, the giving and taking of 
remuneration for teaching and other religious duties, 
(on these two questions, he became involved in 
polemics), in allowing the Karagoz play, and in 
refraining, in the end, from giving a fatwd against the 
use of coffee. Whilst he appreciated orthodox Sufism, 
he did not hesitate to authorise the execution of 
extremist sufls. 

In his spare time, Abu ’ 1 -Su c ud composed a 
commentary on the Kurban, drawn mainly from 
al-Baydawi and al-Zamakhshari. with the title 
Irshad al- c Akl al-Salim; it became popular in the 
Ottoman Empire and beyond its frontiers, found 
several commentators and was printed a number 
of times. Among his other, smaller works, a book 


of prayers drawn from traditions and meant to be 
learned by heart (Du'-a-nama, or R. fi * 1 -AdHya al- 
MaHhura ), may be mentioned. He also wrote some 
poetry in Arabic, Persian and Turkish. 

Bibliography : C A 1 I Efendi Manuk (d. 992/ 
1584), al-^Ikd al-Manzum , Cairo 1310 (on the 
margin of Ibn Khallikan, Wafayai ii), 282 ff.; 
c Ata% Dhayl-i ShakaHk. Istanbul 1268, 183 ff.; 
Pefewl, Tdrikh , i, Istanbul 1281, 52 ff.; Ibn al- 
c Imad. Shadhardt al- Dhahab . viii, 398 ff.; Brockel¬ 
mann, II, 579 f.; S II, 651; M. Hartmann, in Isl. t 
1918, 313 ff. (on the publication of Sulayman’s 
Kanun-ndma-yi Diadid. containing fatwds of Abu 
’ 1 -Su c ud, and of Abu ’ 1 -Su c ud’s Ma c ru(fdt, another 
collection of his fatwds , in MTM, I 1-2); P. Horster, 
Zur Anwendung des Islamischen Rechts im 16. 
Jahrhundert , Stuttgart 1935 (re-edition and 
translation of the Ma c ru 4 at) ; Gibb, Ottoman 
Poetry , iii, 116; Omer Lutfi Barkan, XV. ve 
XVI. astrlarda Osmanli imparatorlugunda zirai 
ekonominin hukuki ve mdli esaslar, Istanbul 1945; 
M. Cavid Baysun, in I A, iv, 92 ff.; M. Tayyib 
Oki£, in Ankara Vniversitesi Il&hiyat Fakiiltesi 
Dergisi, i, 48 ff.; Yusuf Ziya Yoriikan, ibid. 137 ff.; 
Oki$, ibid, ii, 219 ff. (J. Schacht) 

ABO TAHIR Sulayman al KARMATl [see 

AL-DJANNABl]. 

ABC TAHIR TARSCSl (Tartusi, TusI) 
Muhammad b. Hasan b. c Ali b. Musa, a person 
otherwise unknown, said to be the author of 
several novels in prose, prolix in style and of great 
length, a confused mixture of Arab and Persian 
legendary traditions, written in Persian and after¬ 
wards translated into Turkish. These include Kah- 
ramdn-ndnta (about Kahraman, a hero from the 
epoch of Hushang, semi-mythical king of Iran), 
Kiran-i fiabashi (the story of a hero from the 
time of the Kayanid king Kay Kubad), Ddrdb - 
ndma (history of Darius and Alexander). 

Bibliography: Firdawsi, Livre des rois t ed. 
and transl. of J. Mohl, i, preface 74 ff-J H. Eth6, 
in Grundr. d. iran. Philol., ii, 318; E. Blochet, 
Cat. mss. persans Bibl. Nat. Paris, nos. 1201-2; 
idem, Cat. mss. turcs, anc. fonds, nos. 335-7; 
Ch. Rieu, Cat. Turkish MSS Brit. Mus., 219 ff. 

(H. Mass£) 

ABC TA&A [see sikka]. 

ABC TALIB, son of c Abd al-Muttalib b. Hashim 
and Fatima bint c Amr (of Makhzum), and full 
brother of Muhammad’s father. His own 
name was c Abd Manaf. He is said to have inherited the 
offices of sikdya and rifada (providing water and 
food for pilgrims) from his father, but at the Hilf 
al-Fu< 2 ul and war of the Fidjar his brother al-Zubayr 
seems to have been the leading man of Hashim. He 
fell into debt, and to meet this surrendered the 
sikdya and rifada to al- c Abbas. Nevertheless he 
seems to have remained chief of the clan of Hashim, 
and their quarter of the town was called the shi c b of 
Abu Talib. When c Abd al-Muttalib died, he looked 
after Muhammad, and is said to have taken him 
on trading journeys to Syria. He continued to 
protect Muhammad when he came forward as 
prophet, even when most of the other clans of 
Kuraysh boycotted Hashim and al-Muttalib; there 
were presumably also economic reasons for the 
boycott. He died shortly after the end of the boycott, 
about 619, and was probably succeeded as chief 
by his brother Abu Lahab. Of his sons by Fatima 
bint Asad b. Hashim, c Ali (who is said to have 
been brought up by Muhammad) and Dia c far 
became Muslims, while 'Jalib fought against Muham- 
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mad at Badr. He himself, though protecting 
Muhammad, clearly did not become a Muslim; 
but the point was much discussed and varying 
traditions circulated, in connection with the theo¬ 
logical question of the fate of those who lived before 
Muhammad’s mission. 

Bibliography: Ibn Hisham, 114-7, 167-77; 
Ibn Sa c d, i/i, 75-9, 134-5, 139-41; Tabari, i, 
1123-6, 1173-85, 1198-9; Ibn Hadjar, l$aba, iv, 
211-9; Th. Noldeke, in ZDMG, 1898, 27-8; Gold- 
ziher, Muh. Studien, ii, 107; Caetani, Annali , i, 
158, 298, 307, etc.; F. Buhl, Das Leben Muham- 
mads, 115-8; Montgomery Watt, Muhammad at 
Mecca, index. (W. Montgomery Watt) 

abO TALIB kalIm [see kalIm]. 

ABO TALIB Muhammad b. c Ali al-Harith! 
al-MAKKI, d. in Baghdad in 386/998, m u 1 ? a d d i th 
and mystic, head of the dogmatic madhhab of 
the Salimjyya [ q.v .] in Ba§ra. His chief work is 
the Kut al-Kulub, Cairo 1310, whole pages of which 
were copied by al-Ghazali in his Ibya 5 *-Ulum alDin. 

Bibliography: Brockelmann, I, 200,S I, 359-66; 
Sayyid Murta<la, Itfraf, Cairo, ii, 67, 69 and 
passim; Sha c rawl, La\aHf, Cairo, ii, 28; Ibn c Abbad 
al-Rundi, al-RasaHl al-Kubra, lith. Fez 1320, 149, 
200-1; L. Massignon, Essai sur les origines du 
lexique technique de la mystique musulmane, 2nd 
ed., index and reff. cited. (L. Massignon) 
ABC TALIB KHAN (1752-1806), the son of 
yadjdji Muhammad Beg, of Turkish descent, was 
bom at Lucknow. His early years were spent in 
Murshidabad at the court of Mu?affar Djang. With 
the accession of A§af al-Dawla (1775) he returned 
to Oudh and was appointed c amaldar of Itawah 
and other districts. He also served as a revenue 
official under Colonel Hannay who farmed the 
country of Sarwar. He was later employed by 
Nathaniel Middleton, the English Resident, and 
was connected with Richard Johnson in the manage¬ 
ment of the confiscated djagirs of the Begams of 
Oudh. He remained in Oudh until 1796. In February 
1799 he sailed from Calcutta to Europe where he 
visited England, France, Turkey, and other coun¬ 
tries, returning to India in August 1803. An account 
of his travels, the Masir-i Talibi fi Bildd-i Ifrandji 
was published in 1812 and translated into English 
by C. Stewart (1814) and into French by Ch. Malo 
(1819). He also wrote the Lubb al-Siyar wa-Diahdn- 
numa and the Khulasat al-Afkar. His Tafzih al- 
Ghafilin. a history of Oudh under A§af al-Dawla, 
is an important source for the careers of Haydar 
Beg and the various English residents, and contains 
a spirited defence of Hannay’s revenue administra¬ 
tion (English trans. by W. Hoey, 1888). He published 
also the first edition of the diwan of IJafi?, Calcutta 
1791. 

Bibliography: Elliot and Dowson, History 
of India, viii, 298 ff.; Rieu, Cat. of Persian Mss., 
i, 378 ff. (C. Collin Davies) 

ABC TAMMAM HabIb b. Aws, Arabic poet 
and anthologist. According to his son Tammam 
he was bom in the year 188/804; according to an 
account deriving from himself, in the year 190/806 
(Akhbdr, 272-3) and in the town of Djasim between 
Damascus and Tiberias. He died according to his 
son in 231/845, according to others 2 Muharram 
232/29 Aug. 846 (ibid.). His father was a Christian 
by name Thadhus (Thaddeus, Theodosius?) who 
kept a wine-shop in Damascus. The son altered the 
name of his father to Aws ( Akhbdr , 246) and invented 
for himself a pedigree connecting him with the tribe 
of Tayyi 5 . He was mocked on the score of this false 


pedigree in satirical verses ( Akhbdr , 235-8); later, 
however, the pedigree appears to have found ac¬ 
ceptance, and Abu Tammam is therefore frequently 
referred to as “the Jayyite” or “the great Jayyite”. 
He spent his youth as a weaver’s assistant in Damas¬ 
cus (Ibn c Asakir, iv, 19). Subsequently he went to- 
Egypt where at first he earned his living by selling 
water in the Great Mosque, but he also found 
opportunity to study Arabic poetry and its rules. 
The exact chronology of his life is difficult to recon¬ 
struct, at all events until the happenings mentioned 
in his poetry and the biography of the men eulogised 
by him are accurately established. According to one 
tradition he composed his first panegyrics in Damas¬ 
cus for Muh. b. al-Djahm, brother of the poet C A 1 I 
b. al-Djahm ( al-Muwashsha)t , 324). This, however, can 
hardly be correct, as this personage was only in 225 
appointed governor of Damascus by al-Mu c ta§im 
(Khalil Mardam Bek, in the preface to the Diwan 
of C A 1 I b. al-Djahm, 4). According to the poet’s own 
account ( Akhbdr , 121), he composed his first poem 
in Egypt for the tax-collector c Ayyash b. LahJ c a 
(al-BadiT, 181). He was, however, disappointed Dy 
him and repaid him, as often in similar circum¬ 
stances, with lampoons (cf. al-Badi c I, 174 ff.). Al- 
Kindl ( Governors and Judges of Egypt , ed. Guest, 
181, 183, 186, 187) quotes some verses of Abu 
Tammam referring to events in Egypt in the years 
211-4. From Egypt Abu Tammam returned to 
Syria. At this time are to be placed, apparently, the 
encomia and lampoons on Abu ’l-Mughith Musa b. 
Ibrahim al-Rafiki. When al-Ma 5 mun returned from 
his campaign against the Byzantines (215-8), Abu 
Tammam, clad in the bedouin attire beloved by him 
all his life, offered him a ka$ida, which however was 
not to the caliph’s taste, since he took exception 
to the fact that a bedouin should compose urban 
poetry (Abu Hilal al- c Askari, Diwan al-Ma c ani, ii, 
120). At this time the young Buhturi perhaps came 
into contact with him in Him§ (Akhbdr, 66, cf. 105). 

Abu Tammam first rose to fame and became 
generally known under al-Mu c ta?im. On the de¬ 
struction of Amorium in the year 223/838 (cf. 
c ammuriyya) the Mu c tazilite chief kadi Ahmad b. 
Abi Du 5 ad [q.v.] sent him before the caliph in 
Samarra. The caliph recalled the harsh voice of 
the poet, which he had heard in Masisa, and granted 
Abu Tammam an audience only after making sure 
that he had with him a rawi , or reciter, with a 
pleasant voice (Akhbdr, 143-4). Then began Abu 
Tammam’s career as the most celebrated panegyrist 
of his time. In addition to the caliph he eulogised in 
his ka$idas the highest dignitaries of his epoch. One 
of these was Ibn Abi Du J ad, whom, however, he 
offended temporarily through a poem in which the 
South Arabs (to whom the tribe of Tayyi 5 belonged) 
were greatly extolled to the disadvantage of the 
North Arabs (from which the chief kadi claimed 
descent). An apologetic kasida had to be addressed 
to the patron before his reinstatement was effected 
(Akhbdr, 147 ft.). Other personalities eulogised by 
him were, for example, the general Abu Sa'id Muh. 
b. Yusuf al-MarwazI, who had distinguished himself 
in the war against Byzantium and in the operations 
against the Khurramite Babak, and his son Yusuf, 
killed by the Armenians in 237 while governor of 
Armenia; Abu Dulaf al-Kasim al-Hdjll, d. 225; 
Ishal^ b. Ibrahim al-Mus c abI, police chief (sdfyib al- 
djisr) of Baghdad from 207 to 235. Hasan b. Wahb, 
secretary to the wazlr Muh. b. c Abd al-Malik al- 
Zayyat was a particular admirer of Abu Tammam. 
Abu Tammam also travelled several times to visit 
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provincial governors, for example the governor of 
Djabal, Muh. b. al-Haylham ( Akhbdr , 188 f.), Khalid 
b. Yazid b. Mazyad al-Shaybanl, governor of Armenia 
under al-Wathik, d. 230 ( Akhbdr, 188 ff.) and others. 
His journey to c Abd Allah b. Tahir in Nlshapur 
is the most celebrated. c Abd Allah did not come up 
to his expectations in rewarding him, and the cold 
•climate did not suit the poet, so that he quickly 
retraced his steps. He was held up by snow in 
Hamadhan, and made good use of his time in com¬ 
piling with the aid of the library of Abu ’ 1 -Wafa 
b. Salama the most celebrated of his anthologies, 
the tfamdsa. Some two years before his death, 
Hasan b. Wahb found him the postmastership of 
Mosul. The philosopher al-Kindi is supposed to have 
predicted an early death for him as the result of 
over-exertion of his intellectual faculties, shiddat 
■al-fikr (Ibn Khallikan, apparently after al-Suli, 
where, however, the appropriate passage is lacking, 
cf. Akhbdr, 231-2). It was in Mosul that Abu Tammam 
died. Abu Nahshalb. Humayd al-TusI, brother of the 
Muhammad who fell in 214 in the campaign against 
Babak, had erected over his grave a dome, visited 
by Ibn Khallikan. Abu Tammam was dark, tall, 
dressed in bedouin fashion, spoke extremely pure 
Arabic, having at the same time a most unattractive 
voice and suffering from a slight impediment of 
speech; he accordingly had his poetry recited by 
his rawi Salih ( Akhbdr , 210). 

Abu Tammam’s kasidas treat of important 
historical events, such as the conquest of Amorium, 
the campaign against Babak and his execution 
(223/837-8), the execution of Afshin (226/840), whom 
he himself had previously eulogised, and many 
others. In certain particulars the kasidas supplement 
the historians (cf. al-Jabari's The reign of al-MuHa$im, 
transl. and annot. by E. Marin, New Haven 1951, 
index, and M. Canard, Les allusions d la guerre 
byzantine chez les poties Abu Tammam et Buhturi, 
in A. A. Vassiliev, Byzance et les Arabes, I, La 
dynastie d'Amorium, Bruxelles 1935, 397-403). 

Even in Abu Tammam’s lifetime opinions were 
divided upon the aesthetic merit of his poetry. The 
poet Di c bil, held in awe by reason of his sharp 
tongue, asserted that one third of his poetry was 
plagiarized, one third bad, one third good ( Akhbdr, 
244). His pupil al-Buhturl, who held him in the 
greatest respect, thought Abu Tammam’s best 
verse better than his own best, his bad verse worse 
than his own bad verse ( Akhbdr , 67). The poet C A 1 I 
b. al-Djahm (d. 249; Akhbdr, 61-2) was a friend and 
admirer of Abu Tammam. From him originates the 
account of Abu Tammam’s first entry into the 
poets’ hall (kubbat al-shu^ara J ) in the mosque of 
Baghdad ( Ta’rikh Baghdad , viii, 249, after al-Mu c afa 
b. Zakariyya 5 ; Diwan *Ali b . al-Djahm . intr., 6-7). 
Long after the poet’s death writings were penned 
both in praise of him and against him; in these 
works his literary “thefts” also were discussed. Abu 
l- c Abbas Ahmad b. c Ubayd Allah al-^utrabulll 
wrote against him ( al-Muwdzana , 56), in his favour 
Abu Bakr Muhammad al-$uli, whose Akhbdr Abi 
Tammam is at once the oldest and the most circum¬ 
stantial source for the life of the poet. To his defenders 
must be added in addition al-Marzukl (d. 421) who 
wrote a Kitab al-Intisdr min galamat Abi Tammam 
(cf. Oriens, 1949, 268). The k 5 dl Abu T-Hasan C A 1 I 
al-Diurdiam (d. 366/976-7) in his Wasata bayn al- 
Mutanabbi wa Khusumih. Sayda 1331, 58 ff., and 
al-Amidl (d. 381) in his Muwazana bayn al-TaHyyayn 
Abi Tammam wa ’ l-Buhturi, Istanbul 1287 (Turkish 
transl. by Mehmed Weled, Istanbul 1311) weigh 


up his merits and demerits. Al-Marzubani (d. 384) 
in al-Muwashshah, Cairo 1343, 303, 329, brings into 
prominence rather his weak points. Al-Sharif al- 
Murtada in his al-Shihab fi 'l-Shayb wa ’ l-Shabdb . 
Istanbul 1302, defends the poet against al-Amidl’s 
strictures. The modem reader will follow the 
judgement of the old critics. Abu Tammam’s 
kasidas contain, side by side with brilliant conceits 
which have established the poet’s fame, much that 
is unpleasant. He has a penchant not only for 
queer words but also for artificial, frequently 
tortuous, sentence construction, the understanding 
of which much exercised the Arabic commentators. 
Unhappy personifications of abstract ideas, affected, 
far-fetched and unconvincing metaphors harass the 
reader often for many verses at a stretch till he 
stumbles on an excellent poetical figure. Added to 
this is an unfortunate tendency towards paronomasia 
and subtly-reasoned antithesis, to which he all too 
frequently sacrifices the clarity and attractiveness 
of the phrase (cf. c Abd al-Kahir al-Diurdiam, Asrar 
al-Balagha, ed. Ritter, 15). The Diwan was collected 
by al-SulI (alphabetically), by c Ali b. Hamza al- 
Isfahani (under subjects), also handed on by al- 
Sukkari ( Oriens, 1949, 268) and others. Unsatis¬ 
factory editions Cairo 1299, Beyrut 1889, 1905, 
1923, 1934. Index by Margoliouth in JRAS, 1905, 
763-82. No edition exists as yet of the numerous com- 
taries, absolutely indispensable for the under¬ 
standing of his poetry, by al-Suli, al-Marzul^I, 
al-TibrlzI, Ibn al-Mustawfi (Akhbdr, intr. 8; H. Ritter, 
Philologika, xiii, in Oriens, 1949, 266-9; Hadjdjl 
Khalifa, under Diwan Abi Tammam, and Isma c Il 
Pasha, Iddh al-Maknun fi H-Dhayl c ala Kashf al- 
gunun, i, Istanbul 1945, 422). [The commentary of 
al-TibrlzI is in course of publication in Cairo; vol. i, 
1952.] 

Abu Tammam collected in addition several 
anthologies of poetry. The best known is a collection 
of fragments ( mukatfa c dt) by less known poets, 
which he made during his involuntary halt in 
Hamadhan, the tfamdsa. Edited with the commen¬ 
tary of al-TibrizI by G. Freytag, Hamasae Carmina 
cum Tebrisii scholiis, Bonn 1828, Latin transl. 
1847-51, reprinted with all the errors Bulak 1284, 
Cairo 1938. On the numerous commentaries see 
Brockelmaftn, i, 134 ff.; H. Ritter, Philologika, iii, 
in Oriens, 1949, 246-61; Hadjdji Khalifa, s.v. j Hamasa, 
and Isma c il Pasha, Iddh al-Maknun, i, 422. Of the 
other anthologies there are preserved in manuscript 
the tlamasa al-Sughrd or al-Wabshiyydt (see Oriens, 
1949, 261-2), not to be identified with any of the 
Ikhtiyarat mentioned by al-Amidl; and Ikhtiyar 
al-Shu c ard> al-Fufiul in Mashhad (see MM IA, xxiv, 
274). We know only the names of the remainder: 
al-Ikhtiyarat min Shi c r al-Shu < -ard' i wa Madfi al- 
K hula fa 3 wa Akhdh DiawdHzihim (Fihrist, 165, 
Ma c ahid al-Tan$is, 18); al-Ikhtiydrdt min Ashlar 
al-KabdHl (Fihrist) — al-Ikhtiyar al-KabdHli al - 
Akbar and al-Ikhtiyar al-KabdHli (Muwazana , 23); 
Ikhtiyar al-Mukatta c at, beginning with ghazal (ib.); 
al-Ikhtiyar min Ash c ar al-Mufrdathin (ib.)^ Also the 
NakaHd Diarir wa ’ l-Akhtal, ed. Salhani, Beyrout 
1922, derives from him. 

Bibliography. Abu Bakr Muh. b. Yahya 
al-Suli, Akhbdr Abi Tammam, ed. Khalil Mahmud 
c Asakir, Muh. *Abduh c Azzam, Na?Ir al-Islam 
al-Hindi, Cairo 1937; Na?!r al-Islam, Die Ahbar 
iiber Abu Tammam von a$-Suli, Diss. Breslau 1940; 
Aghdni, xv, 100-8; al-Khatlb al-Baghdadl, Ta’rikh 
Baghdad, viii, 248-63; Ibn c Asakir, al-Ta'rikh 
al-Kabir (Badran), iv, 18-26; Ibn al-Anbarl 
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Nuzha, 213-6; Ibn Nubata, Sark al-'Uyun, Cairo, 
Matb. M. C A 1 I $ubayh, 205-10; al c Abbasl, Ma'dhid 
al-Tattfi?, Cairo, 18-20; Ibn Khallikan, no. 146; 
Yusuf al-Badi% Hibat al-Ayyam fima yata'-allak 
bi-Abi Tammam, Cairo 1934; c Abd al-Kadir al- 
Baghdadl, Khizanat al-Adab, 1347, i, 322-3; 
Brockelmann, I, 12, 83-5, S I, 39*40, i 34 ' 7 > 94°, 
III, 1194; O. Rescher, Abriss, Stuttgart 1933, ii, 
103-81. (H. Ritter) 

ABC TA SH UFlN I, c Abd al-Rahman b. AbI 
Hammu, fifth sovereign of .the c Abd al- 
Wadid dynasty. Proclaimed 23 Diumada I 718/ 
23 July 1318 after the murder of his father Abu 
Hammu I, he exiled to Spain all those of his relatives 
who could claim the throne and thus freed his hands 
to lay siege to Constantine and Bidjaya (Bougie) 
and to make an attempt at extending his kingdom 
towards the east. The Hafsids, however, allied 
themselves with the Marinids and the Marinid 
sultan Abu ’ 1 -IJasan seized Abu Tashufln’s dominions 
and besieged Tlemcen in 735 /1 335 - Two years later 
the capital was taken by assault and the king was 
killed in battle. 

Bibliography : see c abd al-wadids. 

(A. Bel*) 

ABC TASHUFlN II b. AbI Hammu Musa, 
sovereign of the c Abd al-Wadid dynasty. 
Born in Rabi e I 752/April-May 1351, he passed his 
youth in Nedroma. After the flight of Abu Hammu 
II to Tunis, the Marinid sultan Abu. c Inan sent him 
to Fez; he returned to Tlemcen only in 760/1359. 
In spite of his father’s concessions to him, his 
impatience to acceed to the throne drove him to 
attempts to get rid of Abu Hammu. But Abu Hammu, 
put into prison in Oran, escaped; and when sent 
on pilgrimage, returned triumphantly to Tlemcen. 
Finally Abu Tashufln took command of a Marinid 
army which defeated Abu Hammu and enabled him 
to accede to the throne in Dhu ’l-IJidjdja 791/Nov. 
1389. He remained faithful to his obligations as a 
vassal of the Marinids and died on 17 Radjab 795/ 
29 May 1393. 

Bibliography : see c abd al-wadids. 

(A. Bel*) 

ABU ’l-JAYYIB [see al-mufappal]. 

ABC XAYYIB [see al-mutanabbi, al-tabarI]. 
ABC TH AWR Ibrahim b. Khalid b. Abi 
’l-YamAn al-Kalbi, prominent jurisconsult and 
founder of a school of religious law, died in Baghdad 
in $afar 240/July 854. Living in ‘Irak one generation 
after al-Shafi c I, Abu Thawr seems to have been influ¬ 
enced by al-Shafrt’s methodological insistence on the 
authority of the badith of the Prophet, without, 
however, renouncing the use of ra*y [q.v.], as had 
been customary in the ancient schools of law. The 
later biographers represented this as a conversion 
on the part of Abu Thawr from the ra*y of the 
ancient c Irakians to the school of al-Shafi% and he 
is, indeed, often counted among the adherents of 
the Shafi c ite school. But his opinions, which often 
diverge from Shafi c ite doctrine, are not regarded 
as variants (wudidh) of the doctrine of the school, 
nor does he, indeed, enjoy a particularly high 
reputation as a traditionist. Some cautious praise 
of him as a jurisconsult is attributed to his older 
contemporary, Afemad b. IJanbal. A limited number 
of Abu Thawr’s opinions on religious law are quoted 
in the works on ikhtilaf [q.v.], particularly in the 
two fragments of al-Tabari’s Ikhtilaf al-Fukaka > (ed. 
Kern, Cairo 1902, and Schacht, Leiden 1933). The 
school of Abu Thawr was still widely represented 


in the 4th/ioth century, particularly in Armenia and 
Adharbavdian. 

Bibliography : Fihrist i, 211; ii, 91; al- 
Khatfb al-Baghdadi, Ta'rikh Baghdad , vi, 65 ff.; 
Subkl, T&bakat al-ShafiHyya, i, 227 ff.; Ibn IJadjar 
al- c AsfcalanI, Tahdhib al-Tahdhib, i, 118 f.; Ibn 
al- c Imad, Shadhardt. ii, 93 f.; J uynboll, HandlH- 
ding, 369, 371. (J. Schacht) 

ABC TURAB, nickname of c AlI b. AbI Talib 
[q.v.]. 

ABC C UBAYD al-BAKRI, Abd Allah b. c Abd 
al- c Az!z b. Muij. b. Ayyub, was, with al-Sharlf 
al-Idris! [q.v.], the greatest geographer of the 
Muslim West, and one of the most characteristic 
representatives of Arab Andalusian erudition in the 
5th/nth century. 

Although little is known about the details of the 
life of Abu c Ubayd al-Bakrl, it is possible to describe 
the various aspects of his scientific activity, all of 
which seems to have taken place in his own country; 
in fact, he appears never to have travelled in the 
East, or even North Africa, which he nevertheless 
described so minutely. According to the information 
which has come down to us, the principal facts of 
his biography amount to the following: his father, 
c Izz al-Dawla c Abd al-^Aziz al-Bakri, was the only 
sovereign (or else the second, after his own father 
Abu Mu$ c ab Muh. b. Ayyub) of the diminutive 
principality of Huelva (Walba [tf.v.]) and Saltes 
(Shaltlsh [tf.v.]), founded in 403/1012, at the time 
of the fall of the Marwanid caliphate of Cordova, 
on the Atlantic coast of the south of the Iberian 
peninsula, not far west of Niebla (Labia). In 443/1051, 
c Izz al-Dawla, under the political pressure exerted 
against him by al-Mu c tadid b. c Abbad [see 
c abbadids], was forced to give up his principality 
to the king of Seville, who annexed it to his posses¬ 
sions. Abu <Ubayd, the exact date of whose birth 
is unknown, must at this time have been at least 
thirty. He accompanied his father to Cordova, 
which was chosen by him for his new place of 
residence, under the more or less effective protection 
of its ruler Abu ’l-Walld Mulj. b. Djahwar [cf. 
Pjahwarids]. These, anyway, are the particulars 
given by Ibn Hayyan ( al-Maiin , in Ibn Bassam, 
al- Dhakhira, ii, reprod. by Ibn Hdharl, al-Bayan , 
iii, 240-2, and Dozy, Abbad ., i, 252-3), and which 
there is no reason to doubt, but another source 
(append, to al-Bayan , iii, 299) asserts that Abu 
c Ubayd and his father, who died about 456/1064, 
withdrew to Seville itself, which is not improbable. 
However that may be, Abu c Ubayd very quickly 
became known as a distinguished writer. He was 
the pupil of the chronicler Abu Marwan b. IJayyin 
and of other masters of repute, and moved in 
provincial court circles, especially that of the BanQ 
Sumadih of Almeria. When he later witnessed the 
military and political intervention of the Almor- 
avids in Spain, and the successive depositions of 
the muluk al-{awa?if, he had already written most 
of the numerous works for the preparation of which 
he had collected innumerable notes. He settled at 
Cordova, which had been restored by the sultan 
Yusuf b. Tashufln to the position of capital of al- 
Andalus: and there he died, full of years, in ShawwSl 
487/Oct.-Nov. 1094 (496 according to al-Pabbl, who 
attributes to him the title of dhu 'l-wixdratayn). 

Abu c Ubayd al-Bakri, to judge by the variety of 
his works, appears as a perfect type of musharik , 
having acquired an extensive knowledge of widely 
different branches of learning. He was principally 
a geographer, but also at the same time a theologian, 
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philologist, and botanist. He even cultivated the 
art of poetry, since certain of his biographers have 
reproduced some of his bacchic verses, and he has 
been given the reputation of a confirmed drinker. 
He has also been depicted as a bibliophile, who 
preserved his valuable manuscripts in envelopes of 
fine fabric. 

In the religious sphere, Ibn Bashkuwal attributes 
to him, without giving the title, a work on the 
‘signs of the prophetic mission’ of the Messenger 
of God {ft aslant nubuwwat nabiyyind). As a philo¬ 
logist, Ibn Khavr ( Fahrasa , BAH, ix-x, 325, 326, 
343, 344), attributes to him four works: (1) a criticism 
of Abu c Ali al-Kali [q.v.], al-Tanbih c ala A wham Abi 
c Ali ft Kitab al-Nawadir , ed. A. Salhani, 4 vol., Cairo 
1344/1926; cf. Brockelmann, S I, 202; (2) a commen¬ 
tary on the A malt of the same, Simf al-La^ali ft 
Shark al-Amali , ed. c Abd al- c Aziz Maymani, Cairo 
1354/1936; cf. Brockelmann, loc. cit.; (3) a commen¬ 
tary on the verses quoted in al-Gharib al-Musannaf 
of Abu c Ubayd al-Kasim b. Sallam, entitled Silat 
al-Maf^ul; (4) a commentary on the collection of 
proverbs by the same Abu < Ubayd b. Sallam, entitled 
Fast al-Makal fi Shark Kitab al-Amthal (MSS at 
Istanbul; cf. MO, vii, 123; ZD MG, 1910; 
Brockelmann, SI, 166 f. n.). Lastly we may mention 
another work, semi-historical, semi-philological, 
which seems to be lost: al-Mu^talaf wa *l-Mukhtalaf 
on the names of the Arab tribes. 

The botanical work of Abu c Ubayd al-Bakri, 
Kitab al-Nabat, also indicated by Ibn Khavr. 
Fahrasa, 377, seems not to have been found yet in 
MS. It has its place, in any case, in the series of 
Andalusian treatises on descriptive botany, made 
up of alphabetically-arranged items, and it served 
as a direct source for the muhtasib and naturalist 
of the 6th/i2th century Ibn c Abdun [q.v.] al-Ishblll, 
for the composition of his c Umdai al-Jabib fi Shark 
al-A^shab (cf. M. Asm Palacios, Glosario de voces 
romances registradas por un botdnico andnimo hispano- 
musulmdn, Madrid-Granada 1943, xxvii and n. 1). 
This botanical treatise, which Ibn Abi U?aybi c a 
described in a few lines (cf. M. Meyerhof, Esquisse 
d'histoire de la pharmacologie et botanique chez les 
Musultnans d'Espagne, in al-And., 1935, 14; the 
same, Un glossaire de matidre mddicale de Maimonide, 
in Mdm. Inst. d'Egypte, xli, 1940, xxvn), mainly 
concentrated, as did that of Ibn c Abdun, on the 
peninsula of al-Andalus; it was made use of not 
only by the latter, but also by the naturalists al- 
Ghafik! and Ibn al-Baytar. 

Abu c Ubayd al-Bakri’s geographical work, on 
which his renown in the Arab world was mainly 
based, consists of two books of unequal length 
and importance; Mu c dfam ma ista^dfam and al- 
Masdlik wa ’ l-Mamalik . The Mu c diam, which was 
published by F. Wiistenfeldin an autographed edition 
(Das geographische Wdrterbuch , Gottingen, 1876-7; 
4 vols, Cairo 1945-51), is a list of toponyms, mostly 
referring to the Diazirat al- c Arab, which occur in 
the poetry of the diahiliyya and the literature of 
the fradith and the spelling of which had given rise 
to discussions. This list is preceded by an interesting 
introduction on the geographical setting of ancient 
Arabia and the respective habitats of the most 
important tribes. 

As for the al-Masdlik, the main work of al-Bakrl, 
we have so far only part of it, in the form of extensive 
fragments, not all of which have yet been published. 
Of the introductory volume, which deals with general 
geography and the Muslim and non-Muslim peoples 
(MS at Paris, B. N., 5905), the greater part is still 


unpublished (fragment on the Russians and Slavs 
published at St. Petersburg in 1878 by A. Kunik 
and V. Rosen, Izvestiya al-Bekri i drugikh avtorov 
0 Rusi i Slavyanakh, i; cf. also A. Seippel, Rerum 
Normannicorum Fontes Arabici, Oslo 1896-1928). But 
the portion which is undoubtedly the most im¬ 
portant, that dealing with the Muslim West, has 
long been known, as far as Africa is concerned, 
through the edition and French translation (both 
today very outdated) of MacGuckin de Slane 
{Description de VAfrique septentrionale, Arabic text, 
Algiers 1857; 2nd ed., Algiers 1910; Fr. tr., JA r 
1857-8, 2nd ed., Algiers 1910). Before that, in 1831, 
an abridged translation had been published in Paris 
by Quatrem&re {Not. et extraits, xii). The author of this 
article has published some unpublished parts of 
al-Masdlik relating to al-Andalus, and identified 
the quotations included in the historico-geographical 
compilation entitled al-Raw 4 al-MiHar by Ibn c Abd 
al-Mun c im al-Kimyari al-Sabti {La Pdninsule ibdrique 
au Moyen-Age, Leyden 1938, 245-52; cf. also La 
‘Description de VEspagne ’ of Ahmad al-Razi, in 
And., 1953, 100-4), using a MS in the library of 
the Diami f al-Karawiyyin at Fez, in which is to 
be found the most extensive fragment that we yet 
possess on the description of the Iberian Peninsula. 

Following the usual practice of geographers of 
his own time and preceding centuries, Abu c Ubayd 
al-Bakri aimed first and foremost at giving his work, 
as its title, descriptions of ‘itineraries and kingdoms’,, 
indicates, the form of a roadbook, including an 
estimate of distances between each town or staging- 
post. A dry list of names might have been the result, 
interesting enough, but only a bare outline, if the 
author had not set upon it his personal stamp and 
made a discriminating choice among the mass of 
particulars which he had contrived to collect. These 
particulars are not only geographical; they concern 
to a considerable extent political and social history 
and even ethnography, and this is what gives to the 
Masdlik of al-Bakri, at least as far as the West is 
concerned, their inestimable value. His was an 
inquiring and methodical mind, and he thus drew 
some historical sketches that have never since been 
equalled: his accounts of the Idrlsids or the Almor- 
avids, for example, still constitute the most reliable 
basis of our documentation on the first of these 
dynasties and on the origins of the second. Most 
of his descriptions of towns are remarkably precise; 
his toponymic material for the Maghrib, Ifrikiya, 
and the bilad al-Sudan is of a fulness no less worthy 
of interest. 

It goes without saying that, when writing his 
valuable description of North Africa, Abu *Ubayd 
had at his disposal, in his residence at Cordova or 
Seville, not only the verbal information afforded 
him by people coming from Ifrifciya or the Maghrib 
but also the work of other authors who had dealt 
with the same regions. The basic source, which he 
actually mentions several times in his work, was 
in fact al-Masdlik wa'l-Mamdlik by Mufr. b. Yusuf 
al-Warrak, on the geography of Ifriljdya. This man 
(see al-warrak and R. Brunschvig in Mdlanges 
Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Cairo 1935-45, 151-52), who 
lived for a long time in al-Rayrawan before going 
to settle at Cordova in the reign of the caliph al- 
Hakam II and at his invitation, thus enabled al- 
Bakri, who used his work (which now appears to 
be lost) to furnish us with information that goes 
back to the 10th century, and on which the geogra¬ 
pher could draw at will. Moreover, he doubtless had 
at his disposal documents of the Cordovan archives 
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(for example on the heretical sect of the Barghawata 
[?.i>.]). On the other hand, the fact that he makes 
no allusion to the intervention of the Almoravids in 
Spain confirms the indication that al-Bakri finished 
his al-Masalik in 460/1068, i.e. eighteen years before 
the battle of al-Zallaka. 

Another source, not less important than al- 
Warrak’s book, was the geographical work of one 
of Abu c Ubayd's own masters, Ahmad b. c Umar al- 
c Udhri, a native of Dalias ( Dalaya, hence his tnaPrifa 
Ibn al-Dala*!), who died at Almeria in 478/1085 
(cf. Pin. ibir., xxiv, n. 2.). This work, which was 
entitled Ni?am al~Mard£dn, and was later to be 
used as a source by al-KazwIni also, gave much 
space to the c ad£d 3 ib [q.v.], which were not omitted 
likewise by al-Bakri himself. Finally, a further 
source should be mentioned, of uncertain provenience 
but which may conceivably be simply another of 
Abu c Ubayd’s own works: the Madpnu*- al-Muftarak , 
from which, in their turn, Ibn c Idhari and al-Mak- 
kari were later to make borrowings. 

For his documentation on Christian Spain and 
the rest of Europe, it may be noted finally that 
Abu c Ubayd quotes — doubtless, however, through 
the intermediary of al- c Udhri, since al-Razwxni also 
refers to him by the same indirect means — a Jew 
of Tortosa, Ibrahim b. Ya < kub al Israeli al-Turtushi, 
who lived at the beginning of the 4th/ioth century, 
but whose work (perhaps written in Hebrew, then 
translated into Arabic or Latin?) appears to be lost. 

The parts of al-Bakri’s Masalik that have been 
preserved amply merit a complete critical edition 
and systematic study. A study of the author’s 
language has also yet to be undertaken; al-Bakri is, 
together with the authors of hisba treatises such 
as Ibn c Abdun al-Ishbill, Ibn c Abd al-Ra 5 uf, and 
al-Sakatl of Malaga, and authors of treatises on 
husbandry, the Andalusian writer whose vocabulary 
contains the greatest number of Hispanicisms. 
From the point of view of the economic position of 
the West in the 10th and nth centuries (data on 
metrology, the cost of living, commercial relationships 
and trade in commodities and luxury articles), his 
work, even in its fragmentary form, provides a mass 
of information which would give scope for the 
drawing up of analytical lists and maps, as does the 
Nuzhat al-Mushtaft of al-Sharif al-ldrisl, that other 
masterpiece, of a somewhat later date, on the 
historical geography of the Islamic world in the 
middle ages. 

Bibliography: Biographical accounts of al- 
Bakrl, all short and with little details: Ibu Bash- 
kuwal, Sila, n. 628; PabbI, Bughya, n. 930; Ibn 
al-Abbar, al-ljulla al-Siyara 3 (in Dozy, Correc¬ 
tions ..., Leyden 1883, 118-23); al-Fatl? b. Khakan. 
Kala 3 id al- c Iftydn, 218; Ibn Sa^d, Mughrib, i, 
Cairo 1953, 347-8; Ibn Bassam, Dhakhira. ii 
(account reproduced by the preceding); SuyutI, 
Bughya , 285; Ibn Abi U$aybi c a, ii, 52; Makkari, 
Nafft (Analectes ), ii, 125. See also Pons Boigues, 
Ensayo, n. 125; J. Alemany Bolufer, La geografia 
de la Peninsula iberica en los escritores drabes, 
Granada 1921, 45-6; R. Blach^re, Extraits des 
Principaux geographes arabes, Paris 1932, 183, 
255 (with a very dubious appreciation on the 
documentary value and style of al-Bakri); L6vi- 
Provengal, La peninsule ibirique au Moyen Age, 
Leyden 1938, xxi-xxiv; Brockelmann, I, 476, 
S I, 875-6. The accounts by Reinaud, Intr. a la 
Giogr. d'Aboulfeda, ciii, and by M. G. de Slane in 
the preface to his incomplete edition, are today 
very much out-of-date. Finally, for the materials 


relating to eastern Europe in the works of al-Bakri, 
via his borrowings from Ibrahim al-Turtushi, see 
C. E. Dubler, Ab&pldmid al-Granadino y su relation 
de viaje por tierras eurasidticas , Madrid 1953, 161-2. 

(E. L6vi-Proven9al) 

ABC ‘UBAYD al-SASIM b. SALLAM (the 
nisba varies between al-BaghdadI, al-Khurasani 
and al-AnsarI), grammarian, Kur’anic scholar 
and lawyer, was bom at Harat about 154/770, 
his father, of Byzantine descent, being a mawla of 
the tribe of Azd. He studied first in his native town, 
and in his early twenties (about 179/795) went to 
Kufa, Basra and Baghdad where he completed his 
studies in grammar, ftira 3 at, hadith and fifth. In 
none of these fields did he adhere to one school or 
group, but chose a middle position in an eclectic way. 
Returning home he became tutor in two influential 
families in Khurasan, and in the year 192/807 was 
appointed fta<fi of Tarsus in Cilicia by its governor 
Thabit b. Na$r b. Malik. Abu c Ubayd remained in 
office until 210/825 and after some travelling settled 
for the next ten years in Baghdad, where c Abd 
Allah b. Tahir became his generous patron. In the 
year 219/834 he performed the pilgrimage and 
afterwards stayed on at Mecca to die there in 
224/838 and to be buried in the house of Dia c far 
b. Abi Talih. 

Twenty titles of Abu < Ubayd’s books are mentio¬ 
ned in the Fihrist, several of which have survived 
in MS. His three main works deal with the gharib , 
the difficult linguistic passages, especially in the 
Kurian and the hadith, and are entitled Gharib al - 
Mu$annaf , Gharib al-Kur 3 an and Gharib al-tfadith 
respectively. Gharib al-Musannaf , the first great 
dictionary of the Arabic language, is said to consist 
of 1000 chapters, 1200 shawahid and 17,990 words; 
c Abd Allah b. Tahir granted the author a pension 
as a sign of recognition for it. This and all his other 
works are based on the previous research of other 
scholars, but Abu <Ubayd in using them wrote the 
standard works on these subjects, which superseded 
his forerunners and were used and frequently 
quoted by all the later authors. — Only al-Amwdl , 
Cairo 1353, has been preserved of his works on 
fifth, and of his works on adab his al Amthal. 

Bibliography : Fihrist, 71-2; al-Khatlb, Ta 3 rikh 
Baghdad, xii, 403-16; Anbarl, Nusha, 188-98; 
Yakut, Irshdd, vi, 162-6; G. Fliigel, Die gram - 
matischen Schulen der Araber, 86; M. J. de Goeje, 
in ZDMG, 1864, 781-814; Brockelmann, I, 106, 
S I, 166; H. L. Gottschalk, in is/., 1936, 245-89; 
A. Spitaler, in Documenta Islamica Inedita, Berlin 
1952, 1-24 (partial edition of FatfaHl al-Kur 3 an). 

(H. L. Gottschalk) 

ABU C UBAYD ALLAH Mu c awiya b. c Ubayd 
Allah b. Yasar al-Ash c arI, vizier. Appointed 
by the caliph al-Man$ur to the retinue of his son 
al-Mahdl, he was made vizier on al-Mahdi’s accession 
(158/775)- He held the office probably up to 163/ 
779-80, but already in 161/777-8 the accusation of 
heresy brought against his son Muhammad, which led 
to the latter’s execution, compromised his position. 
The enmity of the powerful chamberlain al-Rabl* 
b. Da 5 ud consummated his downfall. Removed from 
the vizierate and replaced by Ya c kub b. Da 3 ud, he 
was nevertheless left in the charge of the diwan aL 
rasa 3 il until 167/783-4; he died in 170/786-7. 

According to the unanimous witness of the 
sources, he was a man of the first rank, competent 
and honest. Ibn al-Tikt^ka gives an account of his 
organizing and administrative achievements, cul¬ 
minating in the reform of the kharadf, substituting 
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for land tax in the Sawad of ai- c Irak a proportional 
tax on the produce, payable in nature; he is also 
stated to be the author of a book on this subject. 

Bibliograp hy: Ya^cubl, Tabari, indexes; 
Diah shiySri, Wuzara 5 (Cairo 19 38), 102 -118; ^4 ghani , 
Tables ; Ibn Khallik&n. xi, 88; Ibn al-Tifc$afca, 
Fakhri (D6renbourg), 246-50; S. Moscati, in Orieti « 
talia , 1946, 162-4. (S. Moscati) 

ABC <UBAYDA Ma c mar b. al-MuthannA, 
Arabic philologist, born 110/728 in Ba$ra, d. 
209/824-5 (other dates also in Ta’rikh Baghdad and 
later works). He was born a mawla of the Kurayshite 
dan of Taym, in the family of c Ubayd Allah Ma c mar 
(cf. Ibn Razm, Diamharat Ansabal-'Arab, Cairo 1948, 
130); his father or grandfather came originally from 
Badjarw&n (near al-Raljka in Mesopotamia, less 
probably the village of the same name in Shirw&n) 
and was said, on dubious authority, to have been 
Jewish. He studied under the leading philologists 
of the school of Ba?ra, Abu c Amr b. al- c Aia 5 and 
Yunus b. Habib, and composed a number of treatises 
on points of grammar and philology, none of which 
have been preserved. Breaking away, however, from 
the narrow philological interests of his teachers, 
Abu c Ubayda took as his field of study everything 
that had been transmitted on the history and 
culture of the Arabs. Applying to these scattered 
oral materials the systematic methods employed 
in the philological schools, of collecting and grouping 
together items of the same or similar kinds, he 
composed some dozens of treatises on points of 
Arab and early Islamic history and tribal traditions, 
which served as the starting point and supplied most 
of the data for all future studies relating to pre- 
Islamic Arabia. His materials were arranged under 
general heads and these again by sub-categories, as, 
for example, in the Kitdb al-Khavl. on famous Arab 
horses, still preserved (ed. Hyderabad 1358). 
Similarly, materials relating to the tribes were most 
frequently arranged under the categories of “virtues” 
( manakib ) and “vices” ( mathalib)\ by the latter he 
gave much Offence to the tribal pride of the Arabs, 
the more so because they provided ammunition 
for the anti-Arab polemics of the Persian shu l ubiyya 
[tf.t/.]. Moreover, as a convinced Kharidiite (cf. with 
Ibn Khallikan, Djahiz, Bayan , Cairo 1932, i, 273-4; 
Ash c arl, Makalat, i, 120), he had no respect for the 
contemporary Arab sharifs, especially the Muhal- 
labids, and publicly exposed their pretensions. For 
both these reasons he was accused by the opponents 
of the shu c ubiyya of being a bitter calumniator of 
the Arabs (kdna aghra *l-nas bi-mashdtim al-nas : 
Ibn Rutayba, Kitdb al-*Arab, in RasaHl al-Bulaehd * 8 , 
Cairo 1946, 346), but there is little evidence to 
identify him, as Goldziher and Ahmad Amin have 
done, with the Persian shu'ubiyya — rather, indeed, 
the contrary (cf. Mas c udl, Tanbih, 243). The accuracy 
of his scholarship was warmly defended in learned 
circles (cf. Djahi?, loc. cit. and Ta?rikh Baghdad , 
xiii, 257), and even his critics were compelled to 
recognize the depth and many-sidedness of his 
learning and to utilize his works. Only on the 
more technical field of Arabic poetry was he held 
to be inferior to his rival al-Asma c I [0.1/.], 
although it was currently said “The seekers of 
knowledge, when they attend the instruction of 
al-Asma c I buy dung in the market of pearls, but 
when they attend Abu ‘Ubayda’s they buy pearls 
in the dung-market”, in allusion to the latter’s 
unclean habits and poor delivery. His abilities as 
an editor and glossator of poetry have, however, 
left a monument in his compilation of the nakdHd 


of Diarir and aLFarazdak, transmitted through 
Mub. b. Jjablb and al-Sukkari (ed. A. A. Bevan, 
Leiden 1905-12). Almost the whole of his life was 
spent in Ba§ra, except for one or two short visits to 
Baghdad. He was notoriously unwilling to allow the 
circulation of his books, and an amusing story is 
told of the stratagem of students in Baghdad to 
obtain copies of them (Ta'rikh Baghdad , xii, 108). 
Among the more famous of his pupils were Abu 
c Ubayd al-Rasim b. Sallam, Abu IJ&tim (ibn) al- 
Sidjistanl, c Umar b. Shabba, and the poet Abu 
Nuwas. 

In addition to his compilations of historical 
traditions and literary materials, Abu c Ubayda 
composed several philological works on the Rur 5 an 
and the Hadlth. His Gharib al-JJadith seems to have 
been the earliest work of its kind; it was a short 
book and contained no isnads (Ibn Durustawayh in 
Ta'rikh Baghdad , xii, 405). More important was 
Mad£az al-Kur'an, the first known work on tafsir 
(mad£az meaning in this case “interpretation” or 
“paraphrase”), consisting of brief notes on the 
meaning of selected words and phrases in the order 
of the suras. This work, which was transmitted by 
his pupil ‘All b. al-Mughlra al-Athram, survives in 
two MSS (edition in preparation in Cairo). Abu 
c Ubayda also contributed philological notes to Ibn 
Hisham for his redaction of the Sira by Ibn Ishafc. 

Bibliography : Fihrist, 53-4; Ta^rikh Baghdad, 
no. 7210 (xiii, 252-8); Ibn Khallikan. no. 702; 
Yakut, Irshad, vii, 164-70; A ghatii, Tables ; many 
other casual references in Arabic works; I. Gold¬ 
ziher, Muh . Stud, i, 194 sqq. (but see H. A.R. Gibb, 
in Studia Orientalia Ioanni Pedersen dicata, 
Copenhagen 1953, 105 ff.); Brockelmann, I, 103, 
S I, 162; F. Krenkow, in Kitdb al-Khavl . 174-9; 
E. Mittwoch, Proelia Arabutn paganorum , Berlin 
1899; A. Amin, Duka ’ l-Islam , ii, 304-5; Jaha 
al-Hadjiri, al-Riwaya wa 'l-Nakd Hnda Abi c Ubayda , 
Alexandria 1951. (H. A. R. Gibb) 

ABC c UBAYDA c Amir b. c Abd Allah b. 
al-JLIARRAUi of the family of Balharith, of the 
Rurashite tribe of Fihr, one of the early Meccan 
converts to Islam, and one of the ten Believers to 
whom Paradise was promised (see al- c Ashara al- 
Mubashshara). He took part in the emigration to 
Abyssinia, and is said to have been distinguished 
for courage and unselfishness and to have been 
given the title of atnin by Muhammad for that 
reason. He was 41 years of age at the battle of 
Badr, and took part in the later campaigns, distin¬ 
guishing himself at Uhud, and as the commander of 
severai expeditions. He was later sent to Nadjran 
to instruct the Yamanite converts, but returned to 
Medina before the death of Muhammad and together 
with c Umar b. al-Khattab played a decisive part in 
the election of Abu Bakr as Muhammad’s khalifa. 
After ‘Umar’s accession to the Caliphate (13/634) Abu 
c Ubayda was despatched to Syria to join the cam¬ 
paigns against the Byzantine forces, and some time 
later, probably in the year 15/636, was given the 
supreme command there. After the victory on the 
Yarmuk in that year, Abu € Ubayda completed the 
conquest of northern Syria (Him§, Aleppo, Antioch). 
In 17/638 the caliph himself visited the headquarters 
of the Syrian army at Djabiya, to regulate the 
administration of Syria and to give Abu c Ubayda 
the support of his authority. Tradition asserts that 
c Umar intended to nominate Abu c Ubayda as his 
eventual successor, and when a serious epidemic 
broke out in Syria in 18/639 he summoned Abu 
c Ubayda to Medina. Abu ‘Ubayda, however, refused 
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to leave Syria and himself fell a victim to the plague. 
He was 58 years of age, and left no descendants. 
He was clearly a man whose personality impressed 
his contemporaries, but he is presented by later 
tradition in a rather colourless fashion. 

Bibliography : Ibn Sa c d, iii/i, 297-301; vii/2, 
111*2 ;Tabar!,index;iVasa&,4io, 445; Abu Nu'aym, 
JJilyat al-Awliya y , i, 100-2; Ibn al-Athlr, Usd al - 
Ghdba, iii, 84, v, 249; Caetani, AnnaJi , i, ii, passim; 
idem, Chronographia, A. H. 18, para. 32; C. H. 
Becker, in Camb. Med. Hist., ii, 1913, 341-6 { = 
Islamstud., i, 81-7); H. Lammens, Le “triumvirat” 
Abo&Bekr. c Omar et Abod c Obaida, MFOB, 1910, 
113 ff. (exaggerated, but contains many references 
to traditions in later sources). 

(H. A. R. Gibb) 

ABC 'UBAYDA al-TAMIm! [see ibadiyya]. 
ABU ’l-WAFA’ al-BCZA DJA nI. Muhammad 
b. Muij. b. Yahya b. IsmA'Il b. al- c Abbas, one of 
the greatest Arab mathematicians, very 
probably of Persian origin, bom in Buzadjan in 
Ruhistan, 1 Ramadan 328/10 June 1940. His first 
teachers in mathematics were his uncles Abu ( Amr 
al-Mughazili and Abu 'Abd Allah Muhammad b. 
'Anbasa, the former having in his turn studied 
geometry under Abu Yahya al-Marwaz! (or al- 
Mawardl) and Abu *l- c Ala 5 b. Kamlb. In the year 
348/959 Abu ’ 1 -Wafa’ emigrated to 'Irak, and lived 
in Baghdad until his death, which took place there 
in Radjab 388/July 998; according to Ibn al-Athlr 
and Ibn Khallikan, who follows him, in 387/997* It 
was Abu ’ 1 -Wafa 5 who introduced, in 370/980-1, 
Abu Hayyan al-Tawhldl to the vizier Ibn Sa'dan, 
and for whom Abu Hayyan wrote his al-Imta c wa'l- 
Mu'anasa. 

Of his mathematical and astronomical works the 
following are extant: 1. An arithmetic book, entitled 
Fima yahtadj ilayh al-Kuttdb wa'l-'Ummdl min 
Him al-tfisab , identical with the al-Manazil fi'l - 
tlisab mentioned by Ibn al-Kiftl; Woepke published 
in JA , 1855, 246 ff. the titles of the “stations” and 
of the chapters of the book. — 2. Al-Kamil, probably 
identical with the Almadjist mentioned by Ibn al- 
Riftl; certain parts of it have been translated by 
Carra de Vaux, JA, 1892, 408-71. — 3. Al-Handasa 
(in Arabic and Persian), probably the same as the 
Persian Book of the geometrical constructions of the 
Paris Library, reviewed by Woepke, JA, 1855, 
218-56, 309-59; the latter is of the opinion that this 
book was not written by Abu ’ 1 -Wafa’ himself, but 
by one of his pupils summing up his lectures. (See 
also H. Suter, in A bh. z. Gesch. der Naturwiss. u. d. Med., 
Erlangen 1922, 94 ff.) — Nothing unfortunately has 
remained of his commentaries to Euclid, Diophan- 
tus and al-Kh w 5 rizmI. nor of his astronomical 
tables called al-Watfih; but the tables called al- 
Zidi al-Shamil. in Florence, Paris and London, of 
an unknown author, are very likely an adaptation 
from Abu ’ 1 -Wafa’s tables. 

The chief merit of Abu ’ 1 -Wafa’ consists in the 
further development of trigonometry; it is to him 
that we owe, in spherical trigonometry, for the right- 
angled triangle, the substitution, for the perfect 
quadrilateral with the proposition of Menelaus, of 
the so called “rule of the four magnitudes” (sine 
a : sine c = sine A : 1), and the tangent theorem 
(tan. a : tan. A — sine b : 1); from these formulae he 
further infers : cos. c = cos. a. cos. b. For the oblique- 
angled spherical triangle he probably first esta¬ 
blished the sine proposition (cf. Carra de Vaux, loc. 
cit., 408-40). We are also indebted to him for the 
method of calculation of the sine of 30', the result 
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of which agrees up to 8 decimals with its real value 
(Woepke, in JA, i860, 296 ff.). His geometrical 
constructions, which are partly based on Indian 
models, are also of great interest (Woepke, JA, 1855, 
218-56). On the other hand, the merit of introducing 
tangents, cotangents, secants and cosecants into- 
trigonometry does not belong to him, as these 
functions were already known by Habash al-Hasib. 
Neither was he the discoverer of the variation of the 
moon, as asserted by L. A. Sedillot in 1836. (A 
passionate dispute followed between Sedillot and 
Chasles on the one side and Biot, Munk and Bertrand 
on the other, until Carra de Vaux, JA, 1892, 440-71,. 
elucidated the truth of the matter.) 

Bibliographic: Fihrist, 266, 283; Ibn al- 
RiftI, 287; Ibn al-Athir, ix, 97; Ibn Khallikan.. 
no. 681 (transl. de Slane, iii, 320); Abu ’ 1 -Faradj 
($alhanl), 315; Cantor, Vorlesungen iiber Gesch. d.. 
Mathematik a , i, 698 ff.; A. v. Braunmuhl, Vor- 
lesungen iiber Gesch. d. Trigon. Leipzig 1900, i, 
54 ff.; Suter. 71, Nachtr. 166; idem, Abh. zur 
Gesch. d. mat hem. Wissensch., vi, 39; Nallino,. 
Scritti, v, 272, 275, 336-7; Brockelmann, I, 255,. 
S I, 400; Sarton, Introduction , i, 666-7. 

(H. Suter*) 

ABC YA'AZZA (or Ya'za) Yalannur b.. 
MaynOn, sprung from a sub-Atlantic Berber tribe 
(Dukkala, Hazmira or Haskura), famous Moroccan 
saint of the 6th/i2th century. After living for a 
time at Fez, where his zdwiya in the al-BUda quarter 
(a dialect form of al-Bulayda) is still frequented, he 
settled in a village of the Middle Atlas, half-way 
between Rabat and Ka§abat Tadla, Taghya, which 
is today a small administrative centre bearing the 
name of the saint, as pronounced now in that 
region: Mulay Bu'azza. He is said to have been the 
disciple of the patron saint of Azammur Abu Shu- 
c ayb Ayyub b. Sa'Id al-Sinhadp (in the vernacular 
Mulay Bush c ib), and himself to have had as pupil 
the famous Abu Madyan [ q.v .] al-Ghawth. He died 
of plague on 1 Shawwal 572/2 April 1177 in his 
hermitage at Taghy 3 , where he led an ascetic life, 
among adepts of his sufl doctrine. His funerary 
zdwiya is the object of an annual pilgrimage 
( mawsim ): it was built and decorated at the end of 
the 17th century by the order of the 'Alawi sultan 
of Morocco, Mawlay Ism&'Il. 

Apart from a long notice on him by al-Tadil! in 
his al-Ta$fuiwwuf ila Ridial al-Ta$awwuf, Abu 
Ya c azza was the subject of a monograph, entitled 
al-Mu c zd fi Mandkib Abi Ya'za, by a Moroccan 
§ufl author, Ahmad b. Abi *1-Rasim al-Sawma c i, 
who died in 1013/1604. See also E. L6vi-Provencal, 
Fragments historiques sur les Betbtres au Moyen Age, 
Rabat 1934, 77. 

Bibliography: Ibn al-Ratfi, Diadhwat al- 
Iktibas, Fas 1309, 354; Muh al-'Arabl al-Fasi, 
Mir*at al-Mabasin, Fas 1324, 199; YusI, Mufra- 
4 arat, Fas 1317, 117; Kattani, Salwat al-Anfas, 
Fas 1316, i, 172-175; Leo Africanus, Description 
de VAfrique (Schefer), ii, 30; L. Massignon, Le 
Maroc dans les premieres anndes du XVI 6 sttcle, 
Algiers 1906, 37; E. Levi-Provencal, Hist. Chorfa, 
239-40. (E. L£vi-Proven£al) 

ABC YA'RCB al-KHURAYMI, Ishak b. 
Hassan b. KuhT, Arab poet, died probably 
under the caliphate of al-Ma’mun, about 206/821. 
The scion of a noble family of Sogdiana, which he 
sometimes mentions with “pride (Yakut, v, 363), 
al-Khurayml (the form al-Khuzavmi is erroneous) 
derived his nisba from his being a mawld, not directly 
of Khuraym al-Na'im, as most of his biographers 
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have it, but of his descendants, viz. Khuravm b. 
< Amir and his son c Uthman (see Ibn c Asakir, Ta 3 rikh, 
ii, 434- 7 ; v, 126-8). He seems to have lived in Meso¬ 
potamia, Syria, al-Basra, where he frequented 
dissolute poets such as Ham mad c Adjrad, Mutl c b. 
Iyas etc. {Aghani 1 , v, 170, xiii, 82), and finally in 
Baghdad. In Baghdad he was connected with the 
entourage of al-Rashid {Aghani 1 , xii, 21-2) and 
especially with the Barmakids Yabya (al-Khatlb. 
Ta 3 rikh Baghdad , vi, 326), al-Fa<U (al-Diahshivari. 
ul-Wuzara 5 , isor) and Dia g far {Aghani 1 , xii, 21-2), 
as well as with their secretaries al-Hasan b. Bahbah 
al-Balkhl and Muhammad b. Mansur b. Ziyad (Ibn 
al-Diarrah. 103; al-Diahshivari. n8r, i7or). During 
the conflict between al-Amln and al-Ma 5 mun, he took 
the part of the former (al-Mas c udi, Murudf, vi, 462-3) 
and composed during the siege of Baghdad a long 
%a$ida (al-Tabari, iii, 873-80) in which he described 
the destruction of the city and besought al-Ma 5 mun 
to put an end to the fratricidal war. 

The work of al-Khuravml. known even in the 
Maghrib (cf. al-Husri, Zahr (Z. Mubarak), iv, 201; 
Ibn Sharaf, Intifrad (Pellat), Algiers 1953, index) 
was no doubt more important than would appear 
from the kasida quoted' above and from verses 
scattered in books of history and adab. Though he 
composed some satires, some of which were sung by 
c Allawayh (Ibn al-Diarrah, 105; Aghani, x, 120-35), 
al-Khurayml is in the foremost place an author of 
panegyrics (the choice of their object being dictated 
by self-interest) and of dirges on persons with whom 
he was connected, especially Muhammad b. Man§ur 
b. Ziyad and the members of Khuraym’s family (Ibn 
g Asakir, loc. cit.). At the end of his life, the loss of 
his second eye (he had been one-eyed before and is 
sometimes called aI-A c war) inspired him to moving 
verses (al-Djahiz, Hayawdn 3 , iii, 113, vii, 131-2; 
Aghani, xv, 109; al-Safadl, Nakt al-Himyan, 71). 

The critics admit al-Khurayml’s talent and state 
that his poetry was especially enjoyed by the 
secretaries of the bureaux—no doubt because of 
his non-Arab origin; though he does not seem to 
have played a role among the Shu c ubls. 

Bibliography : In addition to reff. in the 
article: Diahiz .Bavan (SandubI), i, 105 and passim ; 
idem, Bukhala 3 (Hadjiri), 328 f.; Ibn Kutayba, 
Shi c r. 542-6; idem, c Uyun, i, 229, ii, 129; Ibn 
al-Diarrah. al-Waraka, Cairo 1953* index; Ibn 
al-Mu c tazz, Tabakat, 138-9; Ibn g Abd Rabbih, 
< Ikd, Cairo 1940, viii, 146; Fihrist, index; g Askari, 
Diwdn al-Ma*dni, i, 74, 279, ii, 175, 19 7 ; idem, 
$ind c atayn, 345; Tha c alibl. Khass al-Khdss . Tunis 
1293, 97; Rifa c i, c A$r al-Ma 3 mun, iii, 286-94; A. 
Amin, £)ufra H-Islam, i, 64-5; O. Rescher, Abriss, 
ii, 37-8; Brockelmann, I, 111-2. (Ch. Pellat) 
ABO YA c KCB IstfAK b; A^mad al-SIDJZL 
Isma c IlI da c I and one of the sect’s most important 
authors. According to Rashid al-Dln (Didmi c al- 
Tawarikh, MS Brit. Mus., Add. 7628, fol. 2771), 
“after that time”—viz. the execution of al-Nasafi 
in Bukhara, 331/942—“Isbak-i Sidjzl, nicknamed 
Khavshafudi. fell into the hands of the amir Khalaf 
b. Isbak (sic MS, read Ahmad) Sidjzl”. (Khalaf b. 
Ahmad, of the “second” §affarid dynasty, ruled 
349-99.) This probably implies that Abu Ya c kub 
was killed by the amir Khalaf. (According to W. 
Ivanow, Studies in Early Persian Ismailism, 119, 
note 1, his book al-Iftikhar must be dated, by 
internal evidence—not, however, specified—after 
360/971.) At any rate, the usual statement that 
Ya c kub was executed in 331 in Bukhara together 
with al-Nasafi, turns out to be erroneous. (The 


nickname Khavshafudi for Abu Ya c kub—read 
conjecturally, as there are no points in the MSS; it 
is probably the word for ‘cotton-seed’, cf. Dozy, i, 
417—occurs also in al-Bustl’s refutation of Isma c Uism, 
MS Ambrosiana, coll. Griffini 41, to be analysed by 
the present writer.) 

Of the many surviving books of Abu Ya c kub, the 
principal one of which seems to be al-Iftikhar, only 
one, the Kashf al-Mahdfub, has been published (by 
H. Corbin, Teheran 1949), not in the Arabic original, 
which is lost, but according to a Persian version. A 
close study of Abu Ya c kub’s works is absolutely 
necessary, as he is our main authority for the 
doctrines of the philosophical wing of IsmaTlism 
in the 4th/ioth century. It seems that the system 
expounded by Abu Ya c kub was on the whole based 
on that of al-Nasafi [q.v.], who seems to have been 
the one who introduced Neoplatonic philosophy into 
Isma < Uism about 300 A.H. (Abu Ya c kub composed 
a book, unfortunately lost, in defence of al-Nasafl’s 
main work, al-Ma^sul, against the attacks of Abu 
Hatim al-Razi.) However, while the system of al- 
Nasafl can only be reconstructed, from sparse 
quotations, in its main lines, the preserved books 
of Abu Ya c kub allow us to study the system, in 
the form exposed by him, in all desirable detail. 

Bibliography: Baghdadi, Fark, 267; Birunl, 
Hind, 32; W. Ivanow, A Guide to Ismaili Literature, 
33-5; idem, Studies in Early Persian Ismailism, 
index.—It is doubtful if Abu Ya c kub al-SidjzI is 
the same person as Abu Ya c (cub, daH of Rayy 
about the middle of the 4th/ioth century, men¬ 
tioned in Fihrist, 189, 190. (S. M. Stern) 

ABC YA c tfCB YCSUF b. c Abd al-Mu 5 min, 
second ruler of the Mu 5 minid [q.v.] (Almohad) 
dynasty, reigned 558-80/1163-84. He succeeded to 
the throne by a coup d’6tat, in spite of the official 
proclamation of his elder brother Muhammad as 
crown-prince in 549/1154. It is true that Muhammad 
ruled for about two months, a fact that has been 
passed over in silence by almost all the historians 
of the dynasty; but the powerful vizier c Umar b. 
c Abd al-Mu 5 min, alleging that his father, four days 
before his death, had ordered the name of the heir- 
presumptive to be suppressed in the khufba, and that 
he had declared to himself ( ( Umar) on his death-bed 
that he wished Yusuf to succeed him, summoned 
Yusuf in all haste from Seville, where he had resided 
as governor for the last six years, and had him 
proclaimed by the shaykhs and the army, in Ribat 
al-Fath (Rabat), as the new caliph. 

The accession of Yusuf was by no means received 
with unanimous approval. His brother C A 1 I, governor 
of Fez, who went to bury his father in TInmallal, 
protested against this arbitrary nomination, but 
died mysteriously on his return from the Atlas. Two 
other brothers, g Abd Allah, governor of Bidjaya, 
who died shortly afterwards by poison, and c Uthman, 
governor of Cordova, also refused to recognize him. 
Thus Yusuf did not dare to take the caliphal title of 
amir al-mu y minin, but confined himself for five 
years to the title of amir al-muslimin. 

Establishing himself in Marrakush, after dismis¬ 
sing the enormous army concentrated by his father 
in Rabat, Yusuf had to suppress a revolt that broke 
out among the Ghumara, between Ceuta and 
AJc&zarquivir, while the sayyids c Umar and c Uthman 
were leading a vigorous campaign in al-Andalus 
against Ibn Mardanlsh [q.v.\ and his Christian 
mercenaries. Invading his territory, they defeated 
his army in 560/1165, ten miles outside Murcia. The 
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city resisted, however, and preserved its indepen¬ 
dence for another five years. 

When the hostile sayyids had submitted or had 
been eliminated, Ibn Mardanlsh had been defeated 
and the revolt of the Ghumara had been suppressed, 
Yusuf assumed in 563/1168 the caliphal title. Yet 
at the very moment that his proclamation was 
celebrated, the warlike little state of Portugal 
caused him grave concern. Giraldo sem Pavor, the 
famous captain of Afonso Henriques, captured the 
towns of Evora, Trujillo, Ciceres, Montanchez, 
Serpa and Juromenha, and laid siege, together with 
his king, to Badajoz, which could be saved only 
by the the intervention of Ferdinand II of Leon, 
the ally of the Almohads. 

The problem of Ibn Mardanlsh in the Levante 
resolved itself almost spontaneously. Ibn Hamushku, 
lieutenant and father-in-law of Ibn Mardanlsh, 
quarrelled with him and submitted to the Almohads. 
Yusuf then mobilized all his forces and crossed the 
Straits. Murcia was regularly besieged, Yusuf con¬ 
ducting the operations from his headquarters in 
Cordova. The city could not be taken, but the troops 
of Ibn Mardanlsh deserted him one after the other 
and his cruelty lost him his last partisans. He died 
of chagrin, seeing the whole of his work undone 
(567/1172). His eldest son Hilal and all his brothers 
soon joined the doctrine of the tawfrid and submitted 
to Yusuf, who received them well and admitted 
them into his council. 

When the latter came to Seville, they suggested 
to Yusuf to lay siege to Huete (Wabdha), which 
had been recently repopulated by Christians and 
had become a menace to Cuenca and the frontier 
of the Levante. Yusuf left Seville, took Vilches and 
Alcaraz, and marching through the plain of Albacete, 
reached Huete in July. The siege at once revealed the 
caliph’s lack of energy and the hesitant and un¬ 
warlike spirit of his troops, who failed completely. 
It seemed that the besieged, who withstood courage¬ 
ously the Almohad attacks, would have to surrender 
owing to lack of water, but violent summer storms 
filled their cisterns and threw the enemy’s camp 
into disorder. Owing to lack of food and the 
approach of the Castilian army, the Almohads lifted 
the siege and returned, via Cuenca, J 4 tiva, Elche and 
Orihuela, to Murcia; there the army was disbanded. 

Yusuf rested in Seville during the winter of 568/ 
1172-3. But the count Jimeno “the hunchback” 
(al-afrdab), who, with the men of Avila, had caused 
severe damage in the valley of the Guadalquivir, 
penetrated, in Shaman 568/April 1173, into the 
region of Ecija and took enormous booty. The 
troops that had come back from Huete were collected 
again, and the indefatigable Abu Bafs c Umar Inti 
[q.v.] t together with the two brothers of the caliph, 
Yahya and Isma'fl, overtook the count near Caracuel, 
defeated and killed him. Subsequently, Badajoz was 
furnished with supplies and the whole left bank of 
the Tagus ravaged, from Talavera to Toledo; in 
consequence, Afonso Henriques, on behalf of Portugal, 
and the count Nu&o de Lara, on behalf of Castile, 
were compelled to ask for and to sign an armistice 
for five years. The winter of 569/1173-4 was spent 
in resettling and fortifying Beja, in the Algarve, which 
bad been ruined and evacuated two years before. 

Later, Yusuf celebrated with splendour his 
marriage with a daughter of Ibn Mardanlsh, and 
•during the whole year of 570/1175 did not leave 
Seville. This second stay of Yusuf in al-Andalus had 
already lasted almost five years when he suddenly 
left for Marrakush. 
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At this time a severe epidemic was raging over the 
whole empire. Yusuf lost several of his brothers and 
he himself remained ill for a long time while Alfonso 
VIII was besieging Cuenca and, after nine months, 
in October 1177, forced this famous fortress to 
surrender. The garrisons of Cordova and Seville 
tried to relieve it by a diversionary move towards 
Talavera and Toleda, but with no practical results. 

After the loss of Cuenca, Yusuf, who had recovered 
his health, consulted with his brothers, the governors 
of Cordova and Seville, on ways and means to cut 
short the ever-increasing agressiveness of the 
Christians. The armistice with Portugal had expired 
and the crown-prince, Sancho, earned his spurs by 
invading the valley of the lower Guadalquivir, 
attacking Triana, then Niebla and the whole of the 
Algarve. Beja had again to be evacuated. 

Yusuf found no other way to withstand these 
attacks but to transport to Morocco and al-Andalus 
the Arabs of Ifrifciya, but seeing that they were 
becoming more and more turbulent, under the 
leadership of C A 1 I, a descendant of the Banu ’ 1 -Rand, 
lords of £afsa [q.v.] (Gafsa), who had revolted there, 
he took the field to stifle that dangerous centre of 
dissidence and to force the Arabs to join the holy 
war in Spain. He left Marrakush for Ifrikiya, and 
after a siege of three months took Kafsa, in the 
winter of 576/1180-1. C A 1 I, sumamed al-Jawil, 
capitulated and the Riy&h pretended to submit. 
Only a small section of them, however, followed 
Yusuf; the greater part remained in Ifrikiya, ready 
to support any attempt at revolt against the Almoh¬ 
ads, and to lend assistance to Karakush [1 q.v .] and 
the Banu Ghaniya [q.v.]. 

In the meantime, in the Iberian peninsula, an 
advance of Alfonso VIII towards Ecija and the 
taking of Santafila, near Lora del Rio, coincided 
with a Portuguese invasion towards San Lucar la 
Mayor, Aznalfarche and Niebla, and with the 
revolt in the Anti-Atlas of the Banu Wawazgit, who 
occupied the silver mine of Zadjundar. The caliph 
had to go in person to subdue the rebels, while Ibn 
Wanudln led a razzia against Talavera. Finally 
Yusuf, after undertaking the extension of Marrakush 
to the southward and enlarging the walls dining the 
summer of 579/1183—an enterprise continued later 
by his son, Ya c ^ub, by the building of the imperial 
quarter of al-§aliha—decided, in spite of the dis¬ 
couraging example of Huete, to engage all his forces 
in a campaign designed to put a brake to the 
audacity of the Portuguese. 

The preparations for the expedition and the 
concentration of the troops were very ample, but 
also took a long time. In May, Castille and Leon 
had concluded the peace of Fresno-Lavandera and 
engaged themselves to fight together against the 
Muslims—Ferdinand on his part renouncing his old 
alliance with the Almohads. Three months later, 
Yusuf started collecting his troops. On 16 Rabl c I 
580/27 June 1184, he appeared before Santarem 
(Shantarln). The Portuguese had had about ten 
months to prepare the defence of the fortress, 
almost impregnable without a long siege. It cost 
the Almohads much trouble to take the suburb near 
the river, and at the end of a week’s useless efforts 
and tenacious resistance, the approach of Ferdinand 
II with his Leonese spread terror in the Almohad 
army which, in panic, re-crossed the river. The 
caliph was mortally wounded when raising camp 
and died near Evora, on the road to Seville, on 
18 Rabl c II 580/29 July 1184. 

Abu Ya c kub Yusuf was considered as the most 
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gifted of the Almohad caliphs. The son of a Mahmud! 
woman—the daughter of the kadi Ibn c Imr&n—and 
bom in the heart of the Atlas, in Tinmallal, he was 
instructed in MarrSkush in the doctrine of the 
tawJiid. Nevertheless, in spite of his Maghribi birth 
and education, his long stay in Seville, where he 
arrived at the age of seventeen years, made of him 
an Andalusian litterateur as refined as one of the • 
muluk al-fawaHf. Surrounded by famous philos¬ 
ophers, physicians and poets, he perfected his 
literary knowledge and developed his artistic taste. 
Seduced by the charm of Seville, he gave it back 
the title of capital of al-Andalus, which had been 
taken away by his father at the end of his reign, 
and endowed it with numerous monuments and 
public works. He took pleasure in taking part 
in the scientific meetings adorned by men like Ibn 
Tufayl, Ibn Rushd and Ibn Zuhr, who, encouraged 
by him, produced their most celebrated works. 

At the same time, thanks to the terror with which 
his father had imposed his authority, this friend of 
scholarship was able to enjoy an absolute power 
in the Maghrib. Ifrikiya was still under his control 
and the dangerous enclave of Ibn Mardanlsh in 
Murcia disappeared. Yet in spite of appearances, the 
ceaseless war against the Christians in al-Andalus 
made manifest his incapacity as a military leader, 
the low morale of his enormous armies and the 
inefficiency of his commissariat. The small Christian 
states of the Peninsula, though divided by internal 
quarrels, could, in spite of their lack of men and 
resources, inflict on him the severest reverses. His 
urgent desire to pursue the diihdd did not suffice to 
check the Christians* drive, and led to his death 
before the Portuguese castle of Santarem. 

Bibliography: Ibn ‘Idhari, al-Bayan al - 
Mughrib, iv, transl. Huici, Tetuan 1953, 1-84; 
Marrakushl, Mu'diib (Dozy), 169 ff.; Ibn Khaldun, 
i Ibar, i, 318 ff.; Ibn Abi Zar c , Raw 4 al-Kirfas, 
Fez, 130 ff.; al-fjulal al-Mawshiyya (Allouche), 
131, transl. Huici, 188; R. Dozy, ,Recherches 3 , i, 
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ABU L-YAfcZAN MUHAMMAD b. al-AFLAIJ 
[see rustamides]. 

ABC YA c lA b. al-FARRA 5 [see ibn al-farra’]. 
ABC YAZlD (BayazId) Jayfur b. c Isa b. 
SurOshan al-BI$TAmI, one of the most 
celebrated Islamic mystics. With the ex¬ 
ception of short periods, during which he was obliged 
to live far from his home town owing to the 
hostility of orthodox theologians, he spent his life 
in Bistam in the province of Rumis. There he died 
in 261/874 or 264/877-8. The Ilkhanid Uldjaytu Mu¬ 
hammad Khudabanda is reputed to have had a 
dome erected over his grave in the year 713/1313. He 
wrote nothing, but some five hundred of his sayings 
have been handed down. In part they are extremely 
daring and imply a state of mind in which the 
mystic has an experience of himself as of one merged 
with the deity and turned into God ( c ayn al-diam K ). 
They were collected and handed down by his circle 
and people who visited him, in the first place by 
his disciple and attendant Abu Musa (I) c Isa b. 
Adam, son of his elder brother Adam. From him 
the celebrated sufl of Baghdad, al-Djunayd, received 
sayings of this nature in Persian and translated 
them into Arabic ( Nur , 108, 109, 122). The chief 
traditionist from Abu Musa is his son Musa b. 


< Is§, known as “ c Ammi”, from whom the tradition 
was handed down by “the lesser Jayfur” b. € IsS, 
whose place in the family genealogy is not quite 
clear, and by other traditionists. Among the visitors 
who recorded sayings of Abu Yazld must be named 
in the first place Abu Musa (II) al-Dablli, of Dabll 
in Armenia {Nur, 55) and Abu Isfcak Ibrahim al- 
Harawl, known as Istanba (Satanba), a pupil of 
Ibrahim b. Adham {fjilya, x, 43-4) and the cele¬ 
brated $ufi Ahmad b. Khidrova who visited him on 
the pilgrimage. AbO Yazld was a friend of Dhu * 1 - 
Nun al-M 4 ri. Djunayd wrote a commentary on his 
utterances, portions of which are preserved in al- 
Luma c of al-Sarradj. The most circumstantial source 
on Abu Yazld’s life and sayings is the Kitab al-Nur 
ft Kalimdt Abi Yazid Tay fur, by Abu ’l-Fatfl Mul?. b. 
C A 1 I b. Ahmad b. al-Husayn b. Sahl al-Sahlagl al- 
BistSml, bom 389/998-9, died 476/984 (not quite 
satisfactory edition by c Abd al-Rahman Badawi. Sha - 
\ahdt al-Sufiyya, i, Cairo 1949). Amongst al-Sahlagl’s 
authorities the most important are: Abu c Abd Allah 
Muh. b. c Abd Allah al-Shiraz! Ibn Baboya, the cele¬ 
brated biographer of al-Halladj, died 442/1050, whom 
al-Sahlagi met in the year 419 or 416 {Nur, 138) and 
Shaykh al- Masha’ikh Abu c Abd Allah Muhammad b. 
C A 1 I al-Dastani (Hud]win, Kashf al-Mafrdi&b, ch. xii). 
The al-Kasd ild Allah of the pseudo-Djunayd contains 
a legendary embellishment of Abu Yazld’s “Journey 
to Heaven” (R. A. Nicholson, An early Arabic 
version of the Mi^rdj of A bit Yazid al-Bistdml, in 
Islamica, 1926, 402-15). 

Abu Yazid’s teacher in $ufism was a mystic who 
was ignorant of Arabic, by name Abu C A 1 I al-Sindl, 
whom he had to teach the Kur J an verses necessary 
for prayer, but who in return introduced him to the 
the Unio Mystica. It is not impossible that 
Indian influences may have affected Abu Yazld 
through him. Abu Yazld was, in contrast for 
instance with the later §ufls Abu Ishak al-Kazarunl 
and Abu Sa c Id b. Abi * 1 -Khayr, a wholly introvert 
§ufi. He did not exercise, as they did, a social activity 
{khidmat al-fukara y ), yet was ready to save humanity, 
by vicarious suffering, from hell. He even finds 
words to criticize the infernal punishment meted 
out to the damned, who are, after all, but a handful 
of dust. The “numinous” sense is extremely highly 
developed in him, together with a sense of horror 
and awe before the Deity, in whose presence he 
always felt himself an unbeliever, just about to lay 
aside the girdle of the magians {zunnar). His pas¬ 
sionate aspiration is aimed at absolutely freeing 
himself through systematic work upon himself (“I 
was the smith of my own self”: hadddd nafui ), of 
all obstacles separating him from God {budfub), with 
the object of “attaining to Him”. He describes this 
process in extremely interesting autobiographical 
sayings with partly grandiose images. The “world” 

( dunyd ), “flight from the world” {zuhd), “worship 
of God” ( Hbadat ), miracles {kardmdt), dhikr, even the 
mystic stages ( makamdt ) are for him no more than 
so many barriers holding him from God. When he 
has finally shed his “I” in fana y “as snakes their 
skin” and reached the desired stage, his changed 
self-consciousness is expressed in those famous 
hybrid utterances ( shatahat ) which so scandalized 
and shocked his contemporaries: “SubfranV. Ma 
a^zama sha y ni ”—“Glory be to me! How great is 
My majesty!”; “Thy obedience to me is greater than 
my obedience to Thee”; “I am the throne and the 
footstool”; “I am the Well-preserved Tablet”; “I 
saw the Ka‘ba walking round me”; and so on. In 
meditation he made flights into the supersensible 
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world; these earned him the censure that he claimed 
to have experienced a mi*radi in the same way as 
the Prophet. He was in the course of them decorated 
by God with His Singleness {wabdaniyya) and 
clothed with His “I-ness” ( ananiyya ), but shrank 
from showing himself in that state to men; or 
flew with the wings of everlastingness ( daymumiyya ) 
through the air of * ‘no-quality*' {la-kayfiyya) to the 
ground of eternity ( azaliyya ) and saw the tree of 
“one-ness” (abadiyya), to realise that “all that was 
illusion” or that it “was himself” who was all that, 
etc. In such utterances he appears to have reached 
the ultimate problem of all mysticism. A later legend 
makes him solve with ease conundrums put to him 
in a Christian monastery, thus effecting the wholesale 
conversion of the monastery to Islam. 
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(H. Ritter) 

ABC YAZlD Makhlad b. Kaydad al-NUK- 
KArI, Kharidjite leader (belonging to the 
Iba<Ji al-Nukkar [g.v.]), who by his revolt shook the 
Fatimid realm in North Africa to its foundations. 
His father, a Zanata Berber merchant from Tafcyfls 
(or Tflzar) in the district of Kastlliya, bought in 
Tadmakat a slave girl called Sabika, who bore him 
Abu Yazld about 270/883 (apparently in the Sudan). 
Abu Yazld studied the IbadI madhhab and became 
a schoolmaster in Tahart. At the time of the victory 
of Abu c Abd Allah al-Shi c i he moved to Tafcyus 
and started, in 316/928, his anti-government pro¬ 
paganda. After a first arrest, when he was, however, 
immediately released, he went to the Awr&s mountain 
among the HawwSra clan of the Banfl Kamlan, 
among whom he gained a large following (they 
remained to the end his staunchest supporters); the 
Nukkari imam Abu c Ammar al-A c ma ceded to him 
the leadership. Abu Yazld was arrested in Tuzar, 
but Abu c Ammar broke into the prison and liberated 
him. He spent a year in the district of Sumata, after 
which he returned to the Awras. 

In 332/943 he started his revolt. He took Tabissa 
and MarmSdjanna (where he received as a present 
his favourite riding donkey, whence his surname 
$dbib al-kimdr), al-Urbus (Laribus; 15 Dhu * 1 -Hidjdia 
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332), B&dia (13 Mubarram 333), and entered al- 
KayrawSn on 23 §afar, executing the Fatimid 
commander Khalil b. Isb&fe and the kadi of the 
city. The Sunnis of al-Kayraw&n were at first not 
unsympathetic to one who, though a heretic himself, 
liberated them from Fa timid rule (for the attitude 
of the Maliki fukahd * cf. Abu Bakr al-Milikl, Riydd 
al-Nufus , analyzed by H. R. Idris, in REI, 1936, 
80-7; Abu 'l- c Arab, ed. Ben Cheneb ( Classes des 
Savants de Vlfriqiya), in trod., viii f., xvi); but the 
exactions of the Berbers alienated them more and 
more. On the other hand the stricter sectarians 
became not a little dissatisfied when they saw their 
leader abandon his former simple habits, wear 
silken garments and mount a thoroughbred horse. 

Leaving his son Fa<Jl and Abu c Amm 5 r in al 
Kayrawan, Abu Yazld engaged and defeated, on 

12 Rabi c I, the Fatimid general Maysur (whom he 
killed) and approached al-Mahdiyya. After an attempt 
to take the city by storm (3 Djum&da II), during 
which he reached the mu$alla (according to a cele¬ 
brated Fatimid legend, it had been foretold by al- 
Mahdl that a future, very dangerous, rebel would 
reach that mu$alld, but would not get farther), he 
laid siege to it. After repeated attempts throughout 
Diumada II, Radiab and Shawwal to storm the city, 
and after counterattacks by the besieged in Dhu *1- 
Ka c da 333 and §afar 334, Abu Yazld withdrew to 
al-Kayrawan. He made repentance for his luxury 
and returned to his former simple life; and so the 
Berbers again flocked to his standard. Heavy 
fighting went on round Tunis (which changed hands 
several times) and Badja; in Rabi c II Ayyub, a son 
of Abu Yazid, was seriously defeated by the Fatimid 
general al-Hasan b. C A 1 I but soon took his revenge. 
Al-Hasan retired to the KutSma country, and 
established himself firmly (taking Tidjis and Bagh&ya) 
in the rear of Abu Yazid. On 6 Djum&da II Abu 
Yazid laid siege to Susa. Al-I£a 5 im died on 13 
Shawwal, and a small cavalry detachment sent out 
from al-Mahdiyya by his successor, al-Man$ur, 
succeeded in routing Abu Yazld before Susa (21 
Shawwal), so that he hastily returned to al-Kayrawan. 
In the meantime, the populace of al-Kayrawan had 
risen against Abu c Am mar and now excluded Abfl 
Yazld from the city. Al-Man$ur entered al-Kayraw&n 
on 23 Shawwal: after several futile attacks on the 
Fatimid army entrenched in the city (Dhu * 1 -Ka c da 
334, Mubarram 335) and after a heavy battle on 

13 Muharram, Abu Yazid withdrew towards the 
west. Al-Kasan b. C A 1 I moved against some of the 
remaining garrisons of Abu Yazld (such as that in 
Badja) and joined the army of al-Man$ur. The fleet 
of the Umayyad admiral Ibn Rumahis, which was 
on its way to Ifriljdya, turned back on the news of 
Abu Yazld’s rout. (For the embassies of Abu Yazld 
to c Abd al-Rahm 5 n III, cf. also Ibn Hdh&ri. ii, 
228 ff.; E. L6vi-Provencal, Hist. Esp. mus., ii, 103-4.) 

Abfl Yazid fled westwards, al-Man$ur close on his 
heels. Al-Man$flr left al-Kayraw&n on 26 Rabi < I, 
reached (via Sabiba and Marmfldjanna) Bflghaya, 
and from there pursued Abu Yazld to Billizma, 
Tubna and Biskra (which he reached on 5 £iumSd§ I). 
From there he returned to Tubna, defeated Abfl 
Yazid near Mafcfcara (12 Djum 5 dft I) and entered 
al-MasIla. Abfl Yazid fled to Djabal Salat; when 
al-Man§ur searching for him in vain in that wild 
country, went westwards to the §inbadja country, 
Abfl Yazld, in the rear of al-Mansur, besieged al- 
Masila. Al-Mansur returned and entered al-MasIla 
on 5 Radiab, on which Abu Yazld took refuge in 
the mountains of c Akar and Kiyana. Leaving al- 
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Maslla on io Shaman. al-Mansur defeated Abu 
Yazld in a heavy battle; in Ramadan, he again 
defeated Abu Yazld, who retired to the fortress of 
Kiyana (overlooking what was later to be Kal c at 
BanI Haramad). On 2 Shawwal al-Man$ur besieged 
the fortress, which was entered on 22 Muharram 
336; at night, the last remaining warriors carried 
Abu Yazld and Abu c Ammar from the citadel. Abu 
‘Ammar was killed, while Abu Yazld had a fall and 
was captured. The curious conversation that passed 
between al-Man$ur and his captive has been recorded. 
Abu Yazld died of his wounds in 27 Muharram/ 
19 August 947. His body, stuffed with straw, was 
exposed to the insults of the mob in al-Mahdiyya. 
Fatfl, the son of Abu Yazld, gave some further 
trouble in the Awras and the district of Kafsa, till 
he was defeated and killed in Dhu ’1-Ka c da 336. 
Other sons of Abu Yazld found a shelter at the 
court of the Umayyads in Cordova. 
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from Ibn al-Raklk.—Further references: Abu 
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ABC YCSUF Ya c kub b. Ibrahim al-An§arI 
al-KufI, a prominent religious lawyer, one of 
the founders of the HanafI [q.v.\ school of law. Abu 
Yusuf was of pure Arab extraction; his ancestor, 
Sa c d b. Habta, was a youth in Medina in the time 
of the Prophet. (For details of his genealogy, see 
al-Khatlb al-Baghdadl, xiv, 243.) His date of birth, 
reckoned backwards from the date of his death, is 
rather arbitrarily given as 113. According to an 
anecdote, the several versions of which are mutually 
contradictory, he was a poor boy, was helped by 
his teacher Abu Hanlfa [q.v.] who recognized his 
worth, and achieved success beyond every expecta¬ 
tion. All we know is that he studied religious law 
and traditions in Kufa and in Medina, under Abu 
Hanlfa, Malik b. Anas, al-Layth b. Sa c d and others 
(a reasonably complete and authentic list of his 
teachers is given by al-Khatlb al-Baghdadl, xiv, 242), 
and lived in Kufa until he was appointed kadi in 
Baghdad; he held this office until his death in 
182/798. He is reported to have visited Basra in 
176 and in 180. It is not certain whether he was 
appointed by al-Mahdi, al-Hadl, or Harun al-Rashid. 
According to a story which al-Tanukhl (d. 384) 
heard from his father ( Nishwar al-Mu.hd.dara, 123 ff.), 
Abu Yusuf was able to assure on a point of religious 


law an officer who rewarded him generously and 
later had occasion to recommend him to the caliph 
Harun. As he succeeded in giving a satisfactory 
opinion to the caliph too, the caliph drew him 
near to his person and finally appointed him kafc. 
This version has a certain inner probability, but 
cannot for that reason alone be regarded as authentic. 
It is certain, however, that by his practical sense 
he soon became friendly with, and even made 
himself indispensable to, Harun al-Rashid. By 
exaggerating this achievement, both his friends and 
his detractors made him into the prototype of the 
unprincipled lawyer who would find an easy way 
out of any legal difficulty for his clients and for 
himself. The existence of his Kitab al-Ifiyal and 
the misunderstandings of the serious legal purpose 
underlying it, could not fail to reinforce that 
misconception. (Cf. Schacht, in I si., 1926, 217.) 
Al-Rashid conferred upon him the title of Grand 
Cadi or kd<fi ’l-kutfat for the first time in Islam. This 
was then merely an honorific title given to the 
kadi of the capital, but the caliph not only consulted 
Abu Yusuf on the administration of Muhammadan 
justice, on financial policy, and on similar questions, 
but on the appointment of other kadis in the empire. 

His son Yusuf became a kadi during the lifetime 
of his father, as his substitute for the western side 
of Baghdad; he died in 192. His most prominent 
disciple was al-Shavbanl [q.v.]. 

The literary output of Abu Yusuf must have been 
considerable. The Fihrist mentions a list of titles of 
works which, with one exception, have not survived. 
The exception is the Kitab al-Kharddi . a treatise on 
public finance, taxation, criminal justice, and 
kindred subjects, which Abu Yusuf wrote at the 
request of Harun al-Rashid (editio princeps of the 
Arabic text, Bulak 1302; French transl. by E. Fagnan, 
Paris 1921). Three further works which are un¬ 
doubtedly genuine, though they do not appear in the 
ancient bibliography of Abu Yusuf, have been 
preserved: the Kitab al-Athar, a collection of the 
Kufian traditions that Abu Yusuf transmitted 
(Cairo 1355), the Kitab Ikhtilaf Abi ffanifa wa-lbn 
Abi Layla , a comparison of the opinions of the two 
authorities of Kufa mentioned in the title (Cairo 
1357; also in al-Shafi% Kitab al-Umm, vii, 87-150), 
and the Kitab al-Radd c ala Siyar al-AwzaH, a 
reasoned refutation, with broad systematic develop¬ 
ments, of the opinions of the Syrian scholar al-Awza*! 
on the law of war (Cairo, n.d.; also in al-Shafi% ibid., 
-303-36). The Fihrist mentions at least two titles of the 
same comparative and polemical kind: the Kitab 
Ikhtilaf al-Amsdr and the Kitab al-Radd c ala Malik 
b. Anas. Finally, extracts from Abu Yusuf’s Kitab 
al-Ifiyal (Book of legal devices) were incorporated 
by his disciple al-Shaybanl in his Kitab al-Makharidf 
fi 'l-IJiyal (ed. Schacht, Leipzig 1930). Several 
statements on principles and methods in his polemical 
treatises (e.g. Kitab al-Radd *ala Siyar al-AwzaH, 
par. 5) show Abu Yusuf’s interest in legal theory 
(cf. Fihrist, 203i 7 ), but, contrary to what is sometimes 
affirmed, he did not write special works on the 
subject. 

The doctrine of Abu Yusuf, on the whole, presup¬ 
poses the doctrine of Abu Hanlfa, whom he regarded 
as his master. The points on which Abu Yusuf 
diverged from him are therefore more relevant for 
appreciating Abu Yusuf’s own legal thought than 
those on which both are in agreement. The most 
prominent peculiarity of Abu Yusuf’s doctrine is 
that he is more dependent on traditions than his 
master, because there were more authoritative 
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traditions from the Prophet in existence in his time. 
Secondly, the doctrine of Abu Yusuf often represents 
a reaction against Abu Hanlfa’s somewhat unre¬ 
strained reasoning; but Abu Yusuf was by no means 
consistent, and in a certain number of cases he 
abandoned, by diverging from Abu l^anlfa, the 
sounder or more highly developed doctrine. Thirdly, 
we can discern in Abu Yusuf’s legal thought certain 
favourite processes of reasoning, such as the reductio 
ad absurdum, and a habit of rather acrimonious 
polemics. Finally, a remarkable feature of Abu 
Yusuf’s doctrine is the frequency with which he 
changed his opinions, not always for the better. 
Sometimes the contemporary sources state directly, 
and in other cases it is probable, that Abu Yusuf’s 
experience as a judge caused him to change his 
opinion. Abu Yusuf represents the beginning of the 
process by which the ancient school of the 'Iranians 
of Kufa was replaced by that of the followers of 
Abu Hanifa. 

Bibliography: Fihrist, 203; al-Khatib al- 
Baghdadi, Ta'rikh Baghdad , xiv, 242 ff.; Ibn 
Khallikan. no. 834 (trans. de Slane, iv, 272 ft); 
al-Yafi% Mir 3 at al-Dianan. i, 382 ff.; Ibn Kathlr, 
al-Bidaya wa ' l-Nihaya , x, 180 ff.; Ahmad Amin, 
Duka H-Islam, ii, 198 ff.; Muhammad Zahid al- 
Kawtharf, Husn al-Takadi , Cairo 1948 ; K. Kufrali, 
in lA, iv, 59 f.; J. Schacht, The Origins of Muham¬ 
madan jurisprudence , Oxford 1950; Brockelmann, 
I, 177 , S I, 288. (J. Schacht) 

ABC YCSUF YA c fcCB b. Yusuf b. c Abd al- 
Mu*min al-MAN$OR, third ruler of the Mu’- 
minid [tf.w.] (Almohad) dynasty reigned 580*95/ 
1184-99. On the death of Abu Ya'qub Yusuf before 
Santarem on 18 Rabl c II 580/29 July 1184, Abu Yusuf 
Ya c fcub, bringing back the body of his father, reached 
Seville, where he was proclaimed on 1 Diumada I/io 
August. He hastened to Marrakush, took the title 
of amir al-mu^minin, issued several severe financial 
edicts and demanded from his subjects the strictest 
orthodoxy. He attempted for some time to administer 
justice himself at- public audiences and satisfied his 
passion for construction by endowing his empire 
with important buildings. Finding the Almoravid 
D&r al-Hadjar, where his father and grandfather had 
lived, too cramped, he built the suburb of al-Saliha, 
in order to take up his own residence there. But 
scarcely had he begun this enterprise when he 
received news of the landing of the Almoravid Banu 
Ghaniya [q.v.'] in Bidjaya (Bougie). 

As soon as the news of the disaster of Santarem 
reached Majorca, the Banu Ghaniya, rejecting the 
Almohad offers for submission and encouraged by 
the partisans of the Hammadids in Bidjaya, fitted 
out a squadron which took Bidjaya on 19 Safar 
581/22 May 1185. C A 1 I b. Ghaniya. profiting from 
the disorganization caused by the capture of Bidjaya, 
also took Algiers, Miliana, Ashir and Kal c at Ban! 
Hammad. The reaction of Abu Yusuf Ya < kub was 
instantaneous. An army, assisted by the naval 
squadron of Ceuta, recaptured in the spring of 
582/1186 Algiers, Bidjaya and the other places that 
had passed into the possession of the Almoravids, 
and marched against C A 1 I b. Ghaniya, then besieging 
Constantine. The Almoravid leader, abandoning the 
siege, retired hastily towards the Djarld. There he 
took Tuzar and Kafsa (Gafsa) and made an alliance 
with Karakush [q.v.] in Tripoli. Thus only Tunis 
and al-Mahdiyya remained in the hands of the 
Almohads in Ifri^dya. Abu Yusuf Ya c kub, in these 
circumstances, decided to lead a great expedition to 
the east. He marched to Tunis and from there sent 


against the rebels and their allies a strong force, 
which was, however, defeated on 15 Rabl c II 583/ 
24 June 1187 in the plain of c Umra, near I£af$a. The 
Almohad caliph took his revenge for this reverse 
three months later, at al-Hamma (9 Sha c ban/i4 Oct.). 
The whole south of Ifrikiya was again subjected to 
Almohad domination and the sovereign returned to 
the west, reaching Tlemcen. Soon, however, the 
troubles broke out again in Ifrijdya, in spite of the 
death of of All b. Ghaniya, which occured shortly 
afterwards. Yahya b. Ghaniya, brother of c Ali, was 
able to sustain, with uncommon energy and ability, 
the struggle against the Almohad empire for almost 
another half-century, causing it grave anxieties. 

On the other hand, it was time for Abu Yusuf to 
turn his attention to the Iberian Peninsula, which 
he had left five years before, and to check the 
attacks of the Portuguese and the Castilians. While 
the Mu 5 minid ruler was making his preparations, 
Sancho I, with the help of strong Crusader con¬ 
tingents on their way to Palestine, laid siege to 
Silves (Shilb), on the south coast. After a siege of 
three months, the place was taken on 20 Radjab 
585/3 Sept. 1189. At the same time, the king of 
Castille had taken the field against the Almohad 
possessions and attacked Magacela, Rein a, Alcala 
de Guadaira and Calasparra. In 586/1190 Abu 
Yusuf Ya c kub took the counter-offensive. He 
imposed an armistice on the Castillians and Leonese, 
and then attacked the Portuguese fortresses of 
Torres Novas and Tomar, to the north of Santarem, 
while another army besieged Silves. Torres Novas, 
unable to resist, had to capitulate, but Tomar, 
defended by the Templars, resisted and the garrison 
made vigorous sallies. Lack of food and an epidemic 
that broke out in the Almohad camp forced the 
caliph to raise the siege of both Tomar and Silves. 

Next year, the caliph again led an expedition in 
the same direction. After storming several fortresses 
to the south of the Tagus, such as Alcacer do Sol, 
Palmella and Almada, he captured Silves by surprise 
on 25 Djum&da II 587/10 July 1191. 

In 589/1193, Abu Yusuf Ya c fcub, who had super¬ 
vised personally the works undertaken in Rabat, 
ordered the construction of the fortress of Hisn al- 
Faradj (Aznalfarache) near Seville, on the highest 
and narrowest part of the Ajarafe (al-Sharaf); it 
was thereafter celebrated by the poets in a great 
quantity of verses. Shortly afterwards, however, 
he had to organize a new expedition against 
Christian Spain, as the armistice signed in 1190 
had expired and Alfonso VIII boldly attacked the 
region of Seville. Abu Yusuf had again to cross the 
Straits and make for Seville, whence he departed, 
without loss of time, via Cordova, for the col of 
Muradal, to meet the army of Alfonso VIII. On 
8 Sha c ban 591/18 July 1195, took place the famous 
battle of Alarcos (al-Arak [q.v.]), where the Castilians 
were severely defeated. The Almohads captured five 
strongholds situated in the region of the Campo de 
Calatrava. On his return to Seville, the sovereign 
took, to mark his victory, the honorific title of al- 
M an $ u r b i ’ 11 ah. 

Next spring, Ya c kub al-Man$ur, eager to exploit 
his victory, took Montanchez, Trujillo and Santa 
Cruz and devastated, in the valley of the Tagus, 
the region of Talavera. He pushed even as far as 
the vega of Toledo and laid waste its vineyards and 
orchards. Another expedition next year led him 
without success as far as Madrid, (which was defended 
by Diego Lopez de Haro), Alcaic de Henares and 
Guadalajara. 
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On his return to Marrakush, worn out by illness, 
he appointed his son Muhammad as his heir and 
retired from public life, to spend his time in devo¬ 
tional exercises and pious works, such as the foun¬ 
dation of a magnificent hospital and distributions 
of alms. He obliged the Jews to wear a special sign 
to distinguish them from the Muslims. During the 
last days of his life he was assailed by remorse for 
having ordered the execution of some of his nearest 
relations. He assembled in his palace in al-$aliba the 
Almohad shayhhs and the members of his family and 
informed them of his last wishes. It seems that the 
date of his death can be fixed with certainty on 
22 Rabi c I 595/23 Jan. 1199. 

The reign of Ya c kub al-Man§Gr marks the apogee 
of the Almohad empire. His energetic character, the 
care and rigorousness with which he supervised the 
administration of his dominions and his personal 
courage made it possible for him to defeat all his 
enemies, in Ifrikiya as well as in Spain, to raise the 
moral of his armies and to pass into the memory of 
posterity surrounded by an aureole of legend. His 
magnificent constructions in the imperial suburb of 
al-$&liha and the mosque of the Booksellers (diami c 
al-Kutubiyyln) in Marrakush with its splendid 
minaret, the Giralda of Seville and the ensemble of 
the mosque of IJassan in Rabat show that he was 
the glorious continuator of the monumental work 
undertaken by his father and grandfather. His 
riches, the splendour of his court, his desire to be 
surrounded by scholars, his success in the holy war, 
have blinded his admirers and prevented them from 
observing the germs of decomposition hidden behind 
such a brilliant facade. In al-Andalus, in spite of 
his success in Portugal and Castille, he could hardly 
contain the Christian drive, while in Ifrikiya the 
Arabo-Majorcan revolt, stifled but always reviving, 
opened in the flank of the empire the deep wound 
which soon drained it of all force and energy. When 
the vigour and the skill of Ya c kub al-Man§ur were 
no longer at the helm of the Almohad ship of state, 
it was inevitable that it should run upon the rocks 
and sink, during the reign of his successors, children 
or youths, who were, for most of the time, to show 
a total lack of ability. 

Bibliography : Trente-sept Uttres officielles 
almohades , ed. E. L6vi-Provencal, 27 ff.; idem, 
Un recueil die lettres officielle almohades, index; Ibn 
Hdhari, al-Bayan al-Mughrib , iv, transl. Huici, 
Tetuan 1953, 85 ff.; MarrSkushl, Mu'diib (Dozy), 
189 ft.; Ibn Khaldun. c Ibar, i, 189 ff.; Ibn Abi 
Zar c , Raw<jL al-Kir(as , Fez, 137; Ibn al-Athir, xii, 
74, 75; Ibn Khallikan, no. 800; Ibn c Abd al-Mun'im 
al-Himyari, al-Rawd al-M^far (L6vi-Pro venial), 
18; Zarkashl, Ta’rikhal-Dawlalayn, transl. Fagnan, 
17; Makkarl, Analectes, ii, 289, 90; Primera 
Crdnica General (R. Men6ndez Pidal), i, 678; 
Chronique des rois de Castille (Cirot), 41, app. xi; 
A. Bel, Les Benou Ghaniya , 38 ff.; da Silva 
Tarouca, Cronicas dos sete reis de Portugal, i, 151; 
Sa c d Zaghlul ‘Abd al-Hamld, Ya c kub al-Man$ur, 
unpubl. thesis, Paris 1952. 

(A. Huici Miranda) 

ABC £ABl (commonly written Abu Dhabi), a 
town (54- 22* E. long., 24 0 29* N. lat.) and shaykh- 
dom on the Trucial Coast of Arabia. The population 
of the town, the only settlement of any size in the 
shavkhdom. is several thousand. The most prominent 
structure is the ruler’s fortresslike palace. 

The town is said to have been founded about 
1174-5/1 76 1 by Ban! Yas [q.v.], a tribe then ranging 
in the interior of al-Zafra [q.v.]. No evidence points 


to any earlier settlement on the site, which lies on 
the seaward side of a triangular island separated 
from the mainland by a narrow ford (al-Makta c ). 
The island is relatively secure from attacks by land 
and has a partially protected harbour for small 
craft, but the supply of drinking water is poor. 

The chiefs of Barn Yas continued to reside in 
the interior until the accession of Shakhbut b. 
Dhiyab of Al Bu Falab, the ruling’clan, about 1209- 
10/1795. About 1214-5/1800 the Wahhabis of Nadjd 
first appeared along the coast, but they developed 
close ties with the Kawasim and the people of 
al-Burayml rather than with Abu Zabl. BanI Yas 
do not appear to have come under Wahhabi in¬ 
fluence until the accession of Khalifa b. Shakhbut 
in 1248/1833. 

Shakhbut signed the General Treaty of Peace 
sponsored by the British in 1235/1820 following the 
British expedition against Ra 5 s al-Khavma [g.v.]. In 
1251/1835 Abu ?abi adhered to the first Maritime 
Truce, from which the Trucial Coast takes its name 
[cf. baijr faris]. An Exclusive Agreement in 1309/ 
1892 gave Great Britain special rights in Abu Zabl, 
which like the other Trucial States is considered to 
be independent while under British protection. In 
1357/1939 the Shavkh of Abu ?abl granted an oil 
concession for 75 years which is operated by 
Petroleum Development (Trucial Coast) Ltd., an 
Iraq Petroleum Company associate; in 1372/1952 
oil had not yet been found. Offshore drilling rights 
are held by other interests. 

Zayid b. Khalifa (d. 1326/1908) during his reign 
of 53 years made Abu Zabl the leading power on 
the Trucial Coast, but during the successive reigns 
of his four sons Abu £abl was surpassed in impor¬ 
tance by al-Sharifca [q.v.] and Dubayy [q.v.], which 
developed more rapidly their relations with the 
modem world. The present ruler (1952) of Abu £abl 
is Shakhbut b. Sultan (acc. 1346-7/1928), a grandson 
of Zayid. 

Abu ?abl is by far the largest of the Trucial 
States, though most of its boundaries in the interior 
remain undefined. It claims a common land boundary 
with Ka{ar in the vicinity of al- c Udayd [q.v.] and 
extensive territory in al-£afra, where members of 
BanI Yas still reside in some of the tiny villages of 
al-Diiwa*. Several villages of al-Burayml belong to 
Al Bu Falab- Ban! Yas are settled on some of the 
islands in the Gulf between the Trucial Coast and 
Katar, and they visit others while engaged in 
pearling, fishing, and gathering firewood. Al Bu 
Falah are on friendly terms with many of the 
beduins of the hinterland, though in recent years 
the once firm connections with the Manaslr [q.v.] 
have grown weaker. (G. Rentz) 

ABC ZAKARIYYA 5 al-BJANAWUNI, Yaijya 
b. al-Khayr, Ibatfl scholar from the Diabal 
Nafusa. He was a native of Idjnawun (modem 
Djennaouen, near Djado, in the eastern part of the 
Djabal Nafusa; cf. J. Despois, Le Djebel Nefousa, 
Paris 1935, 213 and passim). Al-ShammSkhl mentions 
him amongst the personages of the 6th/12th 
century. He was the grandson of another Iba<JI 
scholar from the Djabal Nafusa, Abu TKhavr 
Tfizln al-DjanSwuni, contemporary of the skaykfc 
Abu ’ 1 -Khayr Tuzln al-Zaw&ghl. As the latter lived 
under the reign of the Zlrid al-Mu c izz b. B&dls 
(406-54/1016-62; see al-Shammakhl. al-Siyar, 335-9), 
Abu ZakariyyA* can probably be assigned to the 
first half of the 6th/i2th century. He studied under 
the shaykh Abu ’ 1 -Rabl c SulaymSn b. Abi Harun 
in the mosque of Ibnayn (Djabal Nafusa) and became 
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famous in Ibadi literature by the breadth of his 
learning and by his works, mainly on jurisprudence. 
Al-Barradl quotes in his catalogue of Ibadi books, 
written shortly after 775 /i 373 * 4 , a work by Abu 
Zakariyya 5 , without giving its title. According to 
him the work contained seven parts, on fasting, 
marriage and divorce, testaments, salaries, judg¬ 
ments, preemption and security. The K. al-$awm, 
on fasting, has been autographed in Cairo, 1310, 
and the K. al-Nikdjt, about marriage and divorce, 
has been published in Egypt, with a marginal gloss 
by Muhammad Abu Sitta al-Ka?bi; the other parts 
Are unpublished. Abu Zakariyya 5 write also al-Lam* 
(or al-Wa<p), printed in Cairo (with a marginal gloss 
by Muhammad Abu Sitta al-Rasbi) in 1305. It 
deals with dogmatics (1-116) and ritual law: ablut- 
tions, purification, prayer, alms, pilgrimage, etc. 
<117-692). 

Bibliography : Shammakhi. Siyar , Cairo 1301, 
535 - 7 ; A. de Motylinski, Bibliographic du Mzab , 
Bull, de Corr . Afr., 1885, 22; idem Le Djebel 
Nefousa, Paris 1899, 89, n. 1; R. Basset, Les 
sanctuaires du Djebel Nefousa, JA , 1899/ii, 98. 

(A. de Motylinski-T. Lewicki) 
ABO ZAKARIYYA 5 al-WARDjILAnI, Yahya 
b. AbI Bakr, historian of the Ibadis of the 
Maghrib. The Ibadi chroniclers al-Dardjln! (7th/ 
13th century) and al-Shammakhl (d. 928/1522) who 
took the chronicle of Abu Zakariyya 5 as the basis 
for their own works, give but scanty details about 
him and do not indicate the date either of his 
birth or of his death. From al-Dardjini it is known 
at least that he was a native of Wardjlan (Ouargla) 
and that he studied in the Wadi Righ (Oued Righ) 
under the Ibadi shaykh Abu ’ 1 -Rabi c Sulayman b. 
Ikhlaf al-Mazati (d. 471/1078-9). Thus the chronicle 
of Abu Zakariyya 5 must have been written at the 
end of the 5th/nth or the beginning of the 6th/12th 
century. According to an Ibadi tradition of Wardjlan, 
Abu Zakariyya 5 died and was buried in that place, 
or perhaps in the neighbouring oasis of Sadrata. 

The chronicle of Abu Zakariyya 5 , al-Sira wa- 
Akhbar al-A’imma, is the oldest document con¬ 
cerning the history of the Ibadls in the Maghrib 
written by a member of the sect. It contains impor¬ 
tant information on the introduction and the 
development of the Ibadi doctrine in the Maghrib, 
the history of the Rustamids, their fall, the struggle 
•of the Ibadls against the Fatimids, as well as on 
the lives of the famous shaykhs of the community 
up to the time of the author. The work, not yet 
published, consists of two parts; the not very 
numerous manuscripts are generally modem; those 
especially of the second part are rare and very 
faulty. The most important part has been translated 
by E. Masqueray (< Chronique d’Abou Zakaria, 
Algiers 1878) in a rather mediocre way, after a very 
bad manuscript. A table of contents has been given 
by A. de Motylinski. 

According to al-BarradTs catalogue of Ibadi 
works (8th/i4th century) Abu Zakariyyi 5 was also 
the author of letters and decisions on dogmatic 
theology. 

Bibliography : Shammakhi. Siyar , Cairo 1301, 
427-8 and passim; Dardjlni, Tabakat al-Masha*ikh 
(in MS); Kutubi, Fawdt, Cairo 1283, ii, 400 ff.; 
A. de Motylinski, Bibliograpkie du Mzab, Bull, de 
Coor. Afr., 1885, 27, 36-8, 39, 42; R. Basset, Les 
sanctuaires du Djebel Nefousa, JA, 1899/i, 424-5. 
An edition and new translation of the chronicle 
of A. Z. by Dalet and R. Le Tourneau is in 
preparation. (A. de Motylinski-T. Lewicki) 


ABO ZAKARIYYA 5 b. KHALDON [see ibn 
khaldun], . 

ABO ZAYD, legendary hero of the Banu 
Hilal. In the cycle of romances relating to the Banu 
Hilal he is represented as the son of Riz^, ruler of 
the Bilad al-Sarw, and Khadra 5 , daughter of the 
sharif of Mecca. He was black-skinned and his 
original name was Barakat. After various adventures 
in Arabia Abu Zayd goes with his people to the 
Maghrib; there he is treacherously murdered by the 
other chief figure in the romances, Diyab (or 
Dhi 5 &b), but is avenged in turn by the killing of 
Diyab. No documentary evidence has yet been found 
to determine whether Abu Zayd was a historical 
personage.—For details and bibliography, see hilal. 

ABO ZAYD al-AN$ArI, Sa c Id b. Aws, Arab 
grammarian and lexicographer of the school 
of Ba$ra. He belonged to the Medina tribe of 
Khazradi. A pupil of Abu ‘Amr b. al- c Ala 5 [q.v .], 
he was one of the few Ba$rians who went to Kufa, 
where he collected, from al-Mufaddal al-Pabbl 
the greater part of the poetic material which he 
used in his K. al-Nawadir. He was invited by al- 
Mahdl to come to Baghdad and died in 214 or 
215/830-1. A contemporary of Abu ‘Ubayda and 
al-A$ma c i, he was considered superior to them in 
grammar, but of his numerous treatises only two 
have survived: K. al-Malar, a collection of Arabic 
expressions concerning rain (ed. R. Gottheil, /^ 40 S, 
xvi, 282-312; ed. L. Cheikho, Mash., 1905) and 
al-Nawadir fi'l-Lugfui, a collection of rare poems 
and phrases. This work was handed down by his 
pupils Abu Hatim al-Sidjistanl and Abu ’ 1 -Hasan 
al-Akhfash; it has been published by S. Sharfunl, 
Beirut 1894. C A 1 I b. Hamza al-Ba$ri wrote al-Tanbth 
c ald Aghlaf Abi Zayd fi Nawadirih (cf. al-Baghdidl, 
Khizdna. iv, 39; Th. Noldeke, in ZDMG , 1895, 
318 ff.; H. L. Fleischer, Kleinere Schriften, iii, 
471 ff.)* 

Bibliography: Ibn Rutayba, Ma'-arif, 270; 
AnbSri, Nuxha, 173-9; Zubaydl, Jabakdt (Kren- 
kow), in RSO, 1919, 141; SIrafI, Akhbar al- 
Naftwiyyin (Krenkow), 52-7; Ibn Khallik&n. no. 
262; G. Fliigel, Die gram. Schulen, 70 ff.; Brockel- 
mann, S I, 162. (C. Brockelmann *) 

ABO ZAYD [see al-balkhI]. 

ABO ZAYD [see al-harIr!]* 

ABO ZAYYAN I Muhammad b. AbI Sa c Id 
‘Uthman b. YaghmurAsan, third sovereign of 
the c Abd al-W§did dynasty. Proclaimed in 
Tlemcen on 2 Dh u ’ 1 -Ka c da 703/6 June 1304, he 
succeeded in having the siege of his capital by the 
Marlnid troops raised. He then chastised the tribes 
in the eastern part of his kingdom who had supported 
the enemy; the Tudjln Berbers were forced to submit 
and pay tribute, the Arab tribes were severely 
treated and driven back into the desert. On his 
‘return to Tlemcen, he devoted himself to repairing 
the damage caused by the siege, but died shortly 
afterwards, on 21 Shawwal 707/14 April 1308. 

Bibliography : see ‘abd al-wAdids. 

(A. Cour *) 

ABC ZAYYAN II Muhammad b. AbI Hammu ii, 
sovereign of the c Abd al-Wadid dynasty. 
During the lifetime of his father he was governor 
of Algiers and tried in vain, on his father’s death, 
to seize power. He took refuge with the Marinid 
sultan Abu ’l- 4 Abbas Ahmad, who led an expedition 
against Tlemcen and made it possible for Abu 
Zayyan to be proclaimed in Mubarram 796/Nov.-Dec. 
1393 . He remained a faithful vassal of the Marinids. 
A patron of men of letters and poets, he was ass as- 
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sinated in 801/1398 after being driven from the 
throne by his brother Abu Muhammad c Abd Allah. 

Bibliography : see c abd al-wadids.. 

(A. Cour *) 

ABC ZAYYAN III Aq&iad b. AbI Muhammad 
c Abd AllAh, second last ‘Abd al-Wadid 
ruler of Tlemcen. Thanks to the support of the 
Turks of Algiers he seized the power and was proclai¬ 
med in 947/1540. The Spaniards of Oran who sup¬ 
ported his brother Abu c Abd Allah Muhammad 
undertook an expedition against Tlemcen, which 
failed (949/1543). After a second, victorious expe¬ 
dition, the Spaniards made it possible for Abu c Abd 
Allah Muhammad to seize the power (30 Dhu ’ 1 -KaMa 
949/7 March 1543), but he was soon driven out by 
his own subjects, who restored Abu Zayyan to the 
throne. He declared himself a vassal of the Turks 
and reigned until his death in 957/1550. 

Bibliography : Marmol Caravajal, Description 
Ginirale de VAfrique (Fr. transl. by Perrot 
d’Ablancourt), Paris 1667, ii, 345 ff.; Haedo, 
Epitome de los reyes de Argel y Fr. transl. by 
Grammont, in RAfr ., xxiv, 231 ff.; Fey, Hist. 
d y Oran, 85 f.; Sander-Rang and Denis, Fondaiion 
de la regence d y Alger, Paris 1873; Barges, Compli¬ 
ment de VHistoire des Beni Zeiyan , 449 ff.; Ruff, 
Domination espagnole a Oran sous le gouvernement 
du comte d’Alcaudete, Paris 1900, 90 ff.; Cour, 
L y Etablissement des dynasties des Chirifs au Maroc, 
Paris 1900, 84 f. (A. Cour *) 

ABC ZAYYAN [see marInids]. 

ABC ZIYA TEWFltf BEY [see tewfIk bey]. 
ABU c AM [see tafIlAlt]. 

ABUBACER [see ibn tufayl]. 

ABUKIR, or Bu^Ir, small town on the Mediter¬ 
ranean coast, 15 m. east of Alexandria, on the 
railway which links this town with Rosetta (Rashid). 
The earliest Arab geographer to describe the position 
of Abuljar was al-ldrisl. But before him Arab texts 
on Ancient Egypt refer to the building of a light¬ 
house: and European travellers certainly mention, 
on this route, towers intended to serve as landmarks. 
Eutychius tells of the passage to Abukir of the 
relieving fleet which had been summoned from Tarsus 
to protect Egypt against the Fatimids. All Pasha 
Mubarak, according to a source that has not been 
traced, relates that European pirates raided Abukir 
on 27 Sha { ban 764/11 June 1363, and carried off 
about sixty inhabitants, who were put up for sale 
at Sidon. It was the period of Bonaparte’s expedition 
that made Abukir famous, by Nelson’s naval victory 
on 1 August 1798 and the extermination of the 
Turkish army on 25 July 1799. At Abukir, on 8 March 
1801, disembarked the English army which was to 
end the French occupation; and, finally, Abukir was 
again an English operational base in March 1807. 
There was an excellent anchorage and good shelter 
at Abukir at that time, but the village itself was 
miserable. 

Am 61 ineau erroneously believed that he had found 
the name Abukir in the Jacobite Synaxary\ the 
reference there is to a church in Old Cairo, dedicated 
to Apa Kyros. 

Etienne Combe has studied at length the problem 
of the Alexandria-Rosetta route, as well as of the 
lakes along the coast, and has provided a rich 
bibliography of Arab writers and European travellers. 
In this work will be found the various transcriptions 
of the name of the locality, and the monotonous 
description of a somewhat difficult journey; a sandy 
region had to be crossed, uncultivated and unin¬ 


habited, with only a few palm-trees here and there 
to enliven the prospect. The three lakes, from west 
to east, bore the names Maryut, Abukir. and Atku. 
The only account of the lake of Abukir which is at 
all detailed in the Subh of al-Kalkashandi, but he 
refers to the prosperity of the region as a thing 
of the past. Some few birds lived on the shores 
of the lake, whose waters teemed with fish. The 
mullet (buri) which was caught there formed part 
of the food supply of Alexandria. On the banks were 
some large salinas, whose product was exported to 
Europe. 

A strong causeway, often reinforced, separated the 
lake of Abukir from Lake Maryut; the Mahmudiyya 
canal and the railway from Cairo to Alexandria were 
built along this. Since 1887 the lake of Abukir has 
been drained and the land cultivated. 

Bibliography : Ibn c Abd al-Hakam (Torrey), 
40; Eutychius, ii, 81; Makrizi, Khitat. MIFAO , 
xlvi, 82; Synaxaire, Patrologia orientals, iii, 404; 
Am6lineau, Giographie , 6, 579, 581; U. Monneret de 
Villard, in Bulletin de la sociiti de giographie 
d’£gypte, xiii, 74, 76; E. Combe, Alexandrie musul - 
mane, Bulletin de la sociiti de giographie d'Egypte, 
xv, 201, 238; xvi, m-71, 269-92; Deh6rain, 
L'fcgypte turque, Hist, de la nation igyptienne , v, 
275, 277, 281-285, 433, 440, 445, 518-519, pi. xi; 
Durand-Viel, Les campagnes navales de Mohammed 
Aly, i, 49, 63, 65, pi. x, xi, xiii, xix. 

Other places of no importance in Egypt have the 
same name. 

Worthy of mention, however, is the gorge of the 
Bufclr (Bujuran—Buklrat), in the Djabal al-Tayr 
(Mountains of the Birds), in Middle Egypt, north 
of Minya. The Arab authors associate a curious 
legend with this locality. The mountain was, on a 
given day each year, the meetingplace of the birds 
called bukir. They put their heads into a cleft in 
the mountain, which closed on one of them: that 
bird remained suspended and died there. 

Bibliography : J. Maspero and Wiet, Matiri- 
aux pour servir a la giographie de Vfigypte, MIFAO > 
xxxvi, 64-66. (G. Wiet) 

ABUKLEA, misspelling for Abu Tulayh, so 
called after the talk tree (Acacia seyal), the name 
of a well-centre on the road through the Bayutfa 
desert which, avoiding the Nile bend of Abu IJamad, 
leads from Korti (Kurti) south of Dongola to al- 
Metamma, a distance of 192 miles. The place is 
famous as the scene of a battle fought on 17 Jan. 
1885 between the darwish forces of Muhammad 
Ahmad [ q.v .] and a “desert column” of some 1800 
British troops who were advancing from Korti to 
the relief of Khartum where the Egyptian garrison 
and General Charles Gordon were besieged by the 
Mahdists. The British under Sir Herbert Stewart 
found a large body of the Mahdi’s best troops (some 
3000 Bafcfcara and 5000 Dja c HyyIn) in possession 
of the wells. Advancing in square formation they 
were fiercely'attacked, and after desperate hand-to- 
hand fighting the Mahdists withdrew leaving about 
1000 dead behind. The British casualties were 74 
dead and 94 wounded. The way was now open to 
al-Metamma where the British forces were joined 
by four river steamers which Gordon had despatched 
from Khartum. A fatal delay of a few days enabled 
the Mahdists to take Khartum by storm (26 Jan.), 
and the relieving force was obliged to retrace its 
steps without achieving its object. 

Bibliography : N. Shoucair (Shukavr). Ta^rxkh 
al-Suddn, Cairo 1903; H. E. Colville, History of 
the Soudan Campaign, London 1889 (the official 
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military account); A. B. Theobald, The Mahdiya, 
London 1951; B. M. Allen, Gordon and the Sudan , 
London 1931. (S. Hillelson) 

ABULCASIS [see al-zahraw!]. 

ABUMERON [see ibn zuhrJ. 
al- c ABCR [see nudjum]. 

ABC SH AHR [see bushahr], 

ABU SH KA [see c alI shIr nawa 5 !]. 

ABt)$lR [see busIrI. 

al-ABWA 5 , a place on the road from Mecca to 
Medina, 23 miles from al-Djuhfa in the territory of 
Banu Pamra of Kinana. According to some autho¬ 
rities the name really belonged to a mountain situated 
there. Muhammad’s mother, Amina, is commonly 
said to have died there while returning from Medina 
to Mecca, and to be buried there; but she is sometimes 
said to be buried in Mecca (Tabari, i, 980). The first 
expedition from Medina in which Muhammad him¬ 
self took part was to al-Abwa* and Waddan nearby. 
It is said that at al-Abwa*, as the Meccans marched 
against Medina in 3/625, some proposed to dig up 
Amina’s body, but the majority opposed this. 

Bibliography : Ibn Hisham, 107, 415; Ibn 
Sa c d, 1/1, 73-4, ii/1,3; Tabari, 1266-70; Wakidi, 
ed. Wellhausen, 103; Yakut, i, 100; Caetani, 
Annali, i, 157, 461; A. Sprenger, Die alte Geogra¬ 
phic Arabiens, 155 (cf. Burckhardt, Travels in 
Arabia, ii, 112 f.). (W. Montgomery Watt) 

ABWAB [see darband]. 

ABYAN (or Ibyan, cf. Yakut, i, no; Nashwan, 
i, 208; C. Landberg, Etudes, ii, 1803), 1) district 
(mikhlaf) in Yaman in the Wadi Bana, comprising 
several castles and the seaport of c Adan [q.v.], hence 
the full name <Adan Abyan; 2) small place, now 
abandoned, ca. 18 km. NE of c Adan on the coast, 
birthplace of the poet Abu Bakr b. al-Adlb al- c ldl 
(d. 725/1325); 3) persons in the genealogical tradition: 
(a) Abyan b. Zuhayr b. al-Ghawth b. Ayman b. al- 
Hamaysa c , (b) (Dhu) Abyan (Ibyan) b. Yakdum b. 
al-§awwar b. c Abd Shams, (c) Abyan b. c Adnan (and 
his brother c Adan), Tabari, i, mi: eponymi of 1) 
and 2). For epigraphical material cf. G. Ryckmans, 
Les noms propres sud-s&mitiques, i, 36b, 51a, 325a. 

Bibliography : HamdanI, Sifa, transl. Forrer, 
42, note 4 (with copious references); c AbdalI, 
Hadiyyat al-Zaman ft Akhbdr Muluk Lahdi wa- 
c Adan, 1351, 19!.; Abu Makhrama, Ta'rikh 
Thashr c Adan, i, 4 and passim. (O. Lofgren) 
ABYSSINIA [see al-habash]. 

ACADEMY [see madjma c c ilmI]. 

ACHEH [see atjeh]. 

ACHIR [see ashIr]. 

ACRE [see ( akka]. 

<Ad, an ancient tribe, frequently mentioned 
in the Rur 5 an. Its history is related only in sporadic 
allusions. It was a mighty nation that lived imme¬ 
diately after the time of Noah, and became haughty 
on account of its great prosperity (vii, 69; xli, 15). 
The edifices of the c Adites are spoken of in xxvi, 
128 f.; cf. in lxxxix, 6-7 the expression: “ c Ad, Iram 
of the pillars” [see iram dhat al- c imad]. According 
to xlvi, 21, the c Adites inhabited al-Al?^af [q.v.], 
the sand dunes. The prophet sent to them, their 
“brother” Hud [q.v.], was treated by them just as 
Muhammad was later treated by the Meccans, and 
on account of that they were, with the exception 
of Hud and a few pious men, swept away by a 
violent storm (vii, 65 ff.; xl, 58; xli, 16; liv, 19; 
lxix, 6). Finally, in xi, 52, there is mention of a 
drought from which they suffered. From these 
indications the later legends of the ki$a$ al-anbiyd > 


wove their coherent narratives. [For these, cf. also 

HUD, IRAM DHAT AL- C IMAD, LU^MAN, SHADDAD B. 
e AD.l 

It cannot be shown with certainty what more 
ancient traditions are at the base of the Kur 5 anic 
story. The old poets knew c Ad as an ancient nation 
that had perished (e.g. Tarafa, i, 8; al-Mufa 4 - 
tfaliyydt, viii, 40; Ibn Hisham, i, 468; cf. Zuhayr, 
xx, 12 and lukman); hence the expression: “since 
the time of c Ad”, tfamasa (Freytag), 195, 341. 
Their kings are mentioned in the Diwan of the 
Hudhaylites, lxxx, 6, and their prudence in that of 
Nabigha, xxv, 4. The mention of the c Adite Ahmar 
by Zuhayr, Mu'allaka, verse 32, and in the Diwan 
of the Hudhaylites. p. 31, merits consideration, as 
the Muslim legend connects (I£udar) al-Ahmar 
with Thamud [q.v.]. 

Whether there really existed, and where, a nation 
called c Ad, is still an unanswered question. The 
genealogies of the Arabs relating to the c Adites are 
naturally valueless, just as is their locating of that 
people in the large and uninhabitable sandy desert 
between c Uman and Hatfxamawt. The identification 
of Iram with Aram, adopted by the Arabs and 
several modem scholars, is not at all likely. Of the 
latter, Loth has identified c Ad with the wellknown 
tribe of Iyad; on the other hand Sprenger sought for 
c Ad in the Oadites, who according to Ptolemy lived 
in N.-W. Arabia; this recalls the well of Iram in 
Hisma (al-Hamdanl, $ifa , 126; A. Sprenger, Die alte 
Geogr. Arabiens, § 207; A. Musil, Arabia Petraea , 
ii/2, 128). The excavation of the second-century 
Nabataean temple at Djabal Ramm, about twenty- 
five miles due east of c Afcaba, brought to light 
Nabataean inscriptions giving the name of the 
place as Vm; Savignac, very plausibly, connected 
this with Iram. Cf. H. W. Glidden, in BASOR , 
no. 73 , 1939 , 13 if-; Ramm would also be identical 
with al-Hamdanl’s Iram and Ptolemy’s Aramaua. 
But Wellhausen pointed out that instead of the 
expression “since the time of c Ad” the expression 
min al- c ad also occurs; therefore he supposed that 
originally c Ad was a common noun (“the ancient 
time”; adj. c adt, “very ancient”) and that the 
mythical nation arose from a misinterpretation of 
that expression. 

Bibliography : Tabari, i, 231 ff.; HamdanI, 
Sifa, 80; A. Sprenger, Das Leben und die Lehre 
des Mohammad, i, 505-18; idem, Die alte Geogr . 
Arabiens, § 199; Caussin de Perceval, Essai sur 
Vhistoire des Arabes avant Vislamisme, i, 259; 
E. Blochet, Le Culte d'Aphrodite-Anahita chez les 
arabes du paganisme, 1902, 27 if.; O. Loth, in 
ZDMG, 1881, 622 ff. J. Wellhausen, inGGA, 1902, 
596 idem, Wakidi, 24; J. Horovitz, Koranische 
Untersuschungen, Berlin-Leipzig 1926, 125 f.: Dia- 
wad C A 1 I, Ta^rikh al- c Arab kabl al-lsldm, Ba gh dad 
1951, 230-7. For < Adi, “giant”, see e.g. Aghani, 
ii, 182; Ibn Kutayba, Shi’r, 217; glossary to 
Mubarrad, Kamil (Wright), 297. (F. Buhl*) 

ADA 5 (a.), lit. «payment*, * accomplishment», a 
technical term used in the fikh to designate the 
accomplishment of a religious duty in the time 
prescribed by the law, in opposition to katfa*, which 
designates the belated accomplishment of a religious 
duty (of course when the delay is permitted). A 
distinction is also drawn between a perfect and an 
imperfect accomplishment (al-add* al-kamil and 
al-ada 5 al-naki$). —In the reading of the Kor 3 an add* 
means the traditional pronunciation of the letters, 
synonymous with kird'a [q.v.]. 
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‘ADA (a.) custom, customary law. 

(i) General, (ii) North Africa, (iii) India, (iv) Indonesia. 

i. — General. The realities of social life have 
never exactly reflected the shari c a [g.i/.], or shar ‘, the 
ideal Muslim Law corresponding to God’s will. This 
is true not only in regard to the ritual provisions of 
this Law, but also and even more so in regard to its 
juridical aspects. It is not, of course, the modem 
reforms of Muslim law in various countries that are 
envisaged here, but the survival of pre-Islamic custom 
( c ada or c urf [?.v.]). The words < ada and c uf/ have the 
same meaning, but the usage varies from region to 
region (e.g. the first is used in Indonesia, the second 
in North Africa, and in East Africa one says dastur). 
In addition, the Muslim rulers have often issued 
administrative regulations on matters of law, called, 
e.g. in Persia ‘wf/, in Turkey kanun [?.v.] (for the 
meaning of this word in North Africa, see below ii), 
sometimes also siyasa [q.v,]. Also the innumerable 
regulations made by rulers, establishing various 
taxes contrary to the Law ( maks [tf.v.]), must be 
recalled here. 

What is, then, the exact role of custom in Muslim 
countries ? 

a) There is first of all the case where the fikh 
itself expressly refers to customary usage, e.g. to 
determine what is to be understood by equivalent 
dowry, or by ordinary standards of nourishment 
(e.g. for the zakat al-fi(r), etc. Some lawyers even 
felt justified in advancing the view, following the 
principle according to which everything that is not 
forbidden is permissible, that the Muslim Law could 
admit customary law in every case in which the 
< urf was not contrary to the sjtar c ; in fact, however, 
custom has not been admitted as one of the sources 
(uf&) of the law [cf. u$ul]. 

b) A juridico-sociological analysis of social reality 
allows us to make the following distinctions. 

r) In the most classically Muslim countries it 
can be observed that alongside the religious juris¬ 
diction there exists an administrative (“political** 
= siyasa) jurisdiction, varying in forms and names, 
which need not be treated here, e.g. in matters 
concerning penal law, obligations and contracts; in 
it customary law or the regulations (kanun) of the 
princes are applied to a greater or lesser extent. So 
for example in Turkey marriage, from the 17th 
century onwards, had to be concluded obligatorily, 
from the penal point of view, before the authorities. 

2) Sometimes even the religious courts’are com¬ 
pelled to sanction local usage, either because, 
thanks to a juridical artifice ( hila [tf.v.]) the act, 
though contrary to the spirit of the Law, has been 
put into a legally unchallengable form (e.g. in the 
matter of usury, or the conditional repudiation in 
favour of the wife in Java, and especially the use 
of the wakf , in North Africa and elsewhere, to 
disinherit women); er even without that expedient 
—which is even more characteristic; thus in Java 
the pre-Islamic marriage arrangement is considered 
as a sarikat (i.e. shirka), a contract of commercial 
partnership between the husband and wife. On the 
island of Great Comore, there exists a kind of wakf, 
the magnahuli , in favour of women only, the validity 
of which is well recognized. (For the c amal in North 
Africa, see below, ii.) 

3) There exist religious courts administering 
the Law, but, except in case of litigation, the popu¬ 
lation ignores them and follows local custom. This 
is the case, among others, in the Awras (cf. below, 
ii), to a large extent; in the same way, the religious 


courts were competent in matters of succession in 
Java up to 1938, but the population did not follow 
the K[ur 5 an in this field; also the persistence of the 
Lek Dukagini among the Muslims of North Albania 
can be quoted in this connection. 

4) The clearest case of the persistence of a custo¬ 
mary law is that where there is no religious juris¬ 
diction at all, but only that of the customary courts, 
and these apply customary law. It is, however, 
essential to realize that this custom can be more 
or less islamized (see below, ii, concerning the Ber¬ 
bers). One point, especially, can be taken more or 
less for granted: viz. that there is no Muslim country 
where the marriage formalities, which are, to be sure, 
very simple, are not performed according to Muslim 
law. 

It can be said that in general it is among populations 
which are still imperfectly islamized (in the objective 
meaning of the word, as those in question may 
have a very fervent faith) that the predominance 
of customary law and the absence of religious courts 
can be observed. There is, however, at least one very 
remarkable exception: until recent times, the region 
of Menangkabau (Central Sumatra) was strongly 
attached to its matriarchal customs, which were 
quite contrary to Islam, and yet Islamic learning 
was very widely spread in that region. The same 
matriarchate can be observed also e.g. among the 
Tuaregs of the Hoggar, who are, it is true, rather 
lukewarm Muslims. In the Laccadive islands, in¬ 
heritance follows the female line. Thus the effective 
manifestations of the survival of custom among the 
Muslim community are innumerable. 

As regards the future, something on the following 
lines may be said. If, on the one hand, the control 
of Muslim Law over practice is on the decline—total 
abolition in Turkey and in the countries under 
Soviet rule, reforms in Egypt, India etc.—on the 
other hand the Law is almost everywhere gaining 
ground at the expense of custom. Custom is thus 
on the way of slow disappearance, partly due to 
the influence of European colonization and European 
civilization. Custom is being Islamized, because the 
means of communication are improving and religious 
courts are installed in place of the old customary 
jurisdictions. As a matter of fact, almost every¬ 
where the European colonizers believed that the 
law of the local Muslims was essentially the theo¬ 
retical religious law. 

In the following sections more detailed descriptions 
are given of the role of customary law in three 
representative areas of the Islamic world. 
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Rome 1916;E. Cerulli, in RSO, vii, 861 ff., x, 32 ff.; 
idem, in Bolletino della Societa Africana d’Italia, 
1919. Northern Arabia and Bedouins: 
Farik al-Muzhir Al Fir c awn, al-Kadd? al- c A$haHrl, 
Baghdad 1941; E. Graf, Das Rechtswesen der 
keutigen Beduinen, Walldorf-Hessen 1952 (with 
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Bedouins , New York 1928, 426 ff. South Arabia: 
The Master of Belhaven (A. Hamilton), The 
Kingdom of Melchior, London 1949, 154 f., 170; 
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in BSCMS, xiii, 589 ff. and in JRAS , 1951, 33 ff., 
156 ff.; B. S. Thomas, in JRAS, 1931, 978 ff.; 
idem, Arabia Felix, 1932, 57, 82.. 86 f. Syria and 
Lebanon: A. Latron, La vie rurale en Syrie et 
au Liban , Beyrouth 1936, chap. 3. Ottoman 
Empire: see kanOn-name. Persia: Voyages du 
Chevalier Chardin en Perse , nouv. ed., Amsterdam 
1735 . iih 405 ’> E. Scott Waring, A Tour to Sheeraz, 
Bombay 1804, 73 ff.; Sir J. Malcolm, The History 
of Persia , London 1815, ii, 438 ff. Albania: 
M. Hasluck, The Unwritten Law of the Albanian 
Mountains, London 1954. 

ii. — North Africa. This region, where Berber 
dialects were spoken before the coming of the Arabs, 
has since been profoundly Arabicized and Islamized. 

a) As regards the Arabic-speaking regions, no 
study has yet been made, with a few exceptions, of 
what elements among the customs of the population 
go back to the pre-Islamic period and are Berber 
survivals. On the other hand, it can be observed 
that, especially in Morocco, the kadis sometimes 
apply solutions which are contrary to the prevailing 
MalikI view and which may possibly—though this has 
scarcely yet been envisaged as an object of study 
from this point of view—represent Berber survivals; 
this is the c amal (especially c amal Fasi [q.v .]). 

b) As regards the Berber-speaking regions: 

1) From a purely theoretical point of view, there 
are districts where, officially, the Berber customs 
have remained legally applicable, namely Greater 
Kabylia in Algeria and the very important zones of 
Berber customary law in Morocco, where the situation 
existing before the French conquest was made 
permanent by the dahir (zahir) of 16 May 1930. 
This measure roused at the time violent polemics; 
these are, however, completely forgotten today, 
since, by the dahir of 8 April 1934, penal justice is 
no longer governed by customary law, but is unified 
througout the whole of Morocco; the civil courts of 
customary law have been reorganized, with two 
courts of appeal. In Kabylia, it is the juge de paix 
who administers the customary law with right of 
appeal to the court of the arrondissement. In all 
these cases, the matters involved are those of 
personal statrs and the law of succession. 

2) The social reality is, however, much more 
complex, (a) In Tunisia, in the few remaining 
isolated Berber-speaking communities, there are 
scarcely more than memories of the ancient custo¬ 
mary law. (b) In Algeria, more than a quarter of the 
population speaks Berber. In Greater Kabylia, 
where the social organization of each village has 
remained very strong, the djamd^a continues illegally 
to settle many conflicts; it applies the local kdntins, 
i.e. rates of fines, some of which, renewed, are 
nowadays compiled in French (no longer in Arabic). 


In Berber-speaking Lesser Kabylia and in the Awras 
(where the French have installed kadis), the quasi¬ 
official Berber justice continues to operate on a 
fairly large scale, (c) It is in Morocco (where more 
than 40% of the population is Berber-speaking) 
that Berber law is most extensively applied, and 
there the real customary sphere tends much more to 
encroach upon the official sphere. 

One cannot make a simple contrast between 
customary law and Muslim law, because the former 
has been influenced, to a greater or lesser degree, 
by the latter. In Morocco, for instance, customary 
law has remained purest in the central regions; it 
is less pure in the Northern Middle-Atlas; it is 
strongly Islamized in the south. In Greater Kabylia, 
it has been influenced by the official French reforms. 
The inhabitants of the Mzab, on the other hand, 
have a legal system that has been very greatly 
influenced by the heretical IbadI religious law. It 
would be wholly premature to assert that there once 
existed a common stock of Berber legal institutions. 
My impression is that this was not the case (just 
as the Berber-speaking populations do not belong 
to one and the same race). To be sure, some character¬ 
istic institutions recur in the whole of North Africa 
(collective storehouses from Tunisia to Morocco, but 
not in Kabylia; inferior marriage, mashriit, in the 
region of Guraya in Algeria; amazzal among the 
Zemmur in Morocco), but they are not found every¬ 
where among the Berber-speaking population. On 
the other hand, the condition of women is essentially 
variable among the Berbers; it is very low, for 
example, among the Kabyles, very high indeed 
among the Tuareg, with all the intermediate stages 
between these two extremes. It is true that the 
collective oath as a method of proof is very widely 
spread and, from the point of view of succession, 
women are in general disinherited. It seems therefore 
preferable to suspend judgement about the existence 
of a primitive Berber custom. 

Everything relating to Berber public law, which 
was in force in Morocco until the French conquest, 
is but a memory. In penal law, the custom of the 
diya, i.e. blood-money (in its Berber form and not 
according to the rules of the fikh) survives quasi- 
officially in several Berber-speaking regions (as 
well as among the Arabic-speaking population of 
North-Africa). The Berber civil institutions that 
survive in Algeria and in Morocco are being increas¬ 
ingly influenced by factors foreign to customary law 
(such as Islam or modern civilization). 
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iii. — India. With the establishment of British 
rule in India, procedural and, to a large extent, 
substantive Muslim law gave place to the English legal 
system, and, on the grounds of equity, justice and 
good conscience, customs were invested with legal 
validity. Thus encouraged, many customary practices 
came to light. Most of these customs—inconsistent 
and sometimes directly contrary to the shari'a —have 
from time to time been deprived of their legal value 
by fresh legislation. The most far reaching of such 
legislation was the Shariat Act of 1937. Nevertheless, 
in spite of this law, custom still prevails among people, 
who respect its traditional force and who, moreover, 
would not think of bringing matters involving such 
questions before a court of law. Even to-day, there¬ 
fore, we find custom playing a prominent part in 
the social life of some of the communities. 

- Before the Shariat Act of 1937, however, amongst 
those indigenous Muslim communities which were 
converts from Hinduism, Hindu law found a partial 
survival in customs and usages. These communities 
are the Khodjas [q.v. j the Memons [q.v.} of KaCCh, 
the Halai Memons of Porebunder, the Molesalam 
Grasias of Broach in Western India, the Moplas 
[cf. mapilla] in Madras, and certain Muslim elements 
in Kashmir, the Pandjab and Sind. 

The Khodjas, Memons and Sunni Bohras had 
retained the Hindu law of agnatic intestate succes¬ 
sion, excluding the female from inheritance. It does 
„ not seem however that any of these communities had 
ever wholly adopted the Hindu law of joint family. 

In Southern India, Moplas, who are the remnants 
of a matriarchal form of society, were governed by 
the marumakkatyam law (inheritance by the children 
of the sister). So a Muslim, who by custom was 
folowing this law, could mafke a valid gift of property 
to the Tawzihi, which is a corporate unit consisting 
of the mother and all her children and descendents 
in the female line (Chakkra Kannan vs. Kunhi Poker, 
(1916) 39 Madras 317). 

In the Pandjab and U.P. some of the Muslim 
communities excluded the female from inheritance. 
In Karamat Ali vs. Sadat Ali (1933) Lucknow 228, 
it was held that the Islamic law of inheritance was 
modified by the custom of the place of its application. 
In the same case the court enforced the custom of 
stribant, according to which the sons of each wife 
were regarded as one group and each group was 
awarded an equal share in the inheritance. A custom, 
similar in effect, called chundawand entitles the 
group to its allotted portion until the extinction of 
its last member (D. F. Mulla, Principles of Maho- 
medan law , 4). 

In testamentary succession, Muslim law restricts 
the power of the testator to one third and excludes 
any heir from benefitting under the will unless with 
the consent of the other heirs. The Khodjas and 
Memons, however, could under the customary 
practices leave their whole property to whom¬ 
soever they wished. After the Cutchi Memon Act of 
1938, the Memons were bound by the Muslim law 
in respect of testate succession. Testamentary 
customs at variance with the Muslim law have also 
been noticed in some parts of the Pandjab (Rahim 
Baksh vs. Umar Din, (1915) P.R. 9). The retention 
of the Hindu law of inheritance by some of the com¬ 
munities prevents the making of gifts to non-agnates. 


Adoption is not recognised by Islamic law, but 
in some parts of the Pandjab and Sind where it is 
supported by custom it has prevailed over this 
prohibition. In U.P., also, the custom of adoption 
has been upheld and the Oudh Estates Act of 1869 
permitted a Muslim talukdar to adopt a son. In 
other provinces, where some of the communities 
have retained the Hindu law of inheritance and 
succession, the courts have refused to accept the 
plea that the retention of Hindu law of inheritance 
implies, at the same time, the retention of the 
Hindu law of adoption. So when, in provinces where 
the custom has no legal force, a child is adopted— 
the practice being for wealthy families to adopt 
children from poor families—he cannot expect to 
receive an inheritance from the adopting parents 
under Islamic law, and gifts of property are made to 
him during their lifetime. The Khodjas, of course, 
need not resort to this expedient but do so by will. 

The Muslim law of pre-emption ( shuf c a) is more 
or less applied in the light of customary practices. 
The Madras courts refused to apply it on the grounds 
of it being opposed to justice, equity and good 
conscience. In U.P., Bihar, Assam and Gudjarat it 
was recognised by the courts that the right to pre¬ 
emption exists not only between Muslims, but also 
between a Muslim and a Hindu, and between Hindus 
if the custom so warrants. 

In the law of marriage, custom usually tends to 
make divorce and polygamy difficult. In some 
marriage contracts the husband delegates to the 
wife the right to divorce ( talak al-tafwid) which she 
can use if any of the conditions mentioned in the 
marriage contract is broken; the marriage contract 
generally includes the right of the wife to use her 
powers of divorce if the husband should remarry. 
Another common device is to name an enormous 
dower sum ( mahr ), of which only a token amount 
(mu c adidial = prompt dower) is paid at the time of 
marriage, the remainder—the deferred dower 
(mu y adj_djal) —becoming payable when the wife is 
divorced or widowed. When both these conditions 
are combined within a marriage contract, they 
serve as a potent weapon in the hands of_ the wife. 

In contrast to this in some parts of Southern 
India a large sum of money must be paid to the 
bridegroom by the bride’s people, and in this the 
influence of Hindu custom is to be seen. It has often 
brought financial ruin to the family or compelled 
its daughters to remain unmarried. 

The c idda , the waiting period of a divorced or 
widowed woman laid down by the Islamic law, was 
in one of the cases in the Pandjab held to be outside 
the requirements of the customary law of certain 
Muslim communities (Bhagwat Singh vs. Santi 50. 
I.C. 654)* 

Though taking of interest is prohibited by Islamic 
law, it is a practice of long standing among most 
Indian Muslims, and in particular among the trading 
communities, and would seem to have gained legality. 

Most of such customs which were contrary to 
Muslim law have been deprived of their legal validity 
by the Shariat Act of 1937* The force of the custom 
is almost wholly excluded from most matters of 
Muslim family law. But the Act excepted from its 
scope the devolution of agricultural lands which, it 
would appear, still devolve according to custom. 

The Act does not summarily abolish customs 
pertaining to adoption, wills and legacies. But it 
lays down that if a Muslim who has reached majority 
makes a declaration to the effect that he and his 
descendents wish to be governed by Muslim law in the 
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matters stated above, Muslim law would be applicable 
to them. 

In addition, there exist in India communities 
which are neither completely Muslim nor Hindu, 
retaining some elements of both religions. Such is 
the sect of Satpanthis and Krpanthis [qq.v.] (the 
‘‘followers of truth” and the “followers of PIr”) in 
Gudjarat, Ka£6h and Khandesh. They claim to belong 
to the Hindu caste of Mathia Kunbis and follow 
the Atherva-veda; yet they observe the fast of 
Ramadan and other Muslim practices and bury 
their dead with both Muslim and other ceremonies. 
Other such communities are the Nyitas in Malwa, 
the Kanchandas in Sind, the Husayni Brahmans 
in U.P. the Bhagwanis or Satyadharmas in Bengal 
and the Chauhars in the Pandjab. (See Census of 
India , 1931, i, 380 ff.). 

With the partition of India, it may be assumed 
that henceforth customs will cease to have any 
legal sanction in Pakistan, though the same may 
not be said with certainty about India. However, 
whether or not custom is granted any legal sanction, 
it would not be possible to eradicate its deep rooted 
influences for generations to come. 
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(Shamoon T. Lokhandwalla) 
iv. — Indonesia. 1. The word, in the form adat, 
has been adopted, not only in Malay but also in 
many other languages of the Indian archipelago. It 
comprises all things Indonesian that are custom, 
usage, practice. 

I. Adat thus includes also the juridical customs of 
a country or region. The scholars who studied the 
juridical parts of the general adat in Indonesia used 
the now well known word “ adat law” (Adatrecht), 
and not the wider term “customary law”, because at 
least among the Muslim population of Indonesia, not 
all the juridical customs in force were “customary” 
by origin. 

Some rules concerning marriage and divorce and 
law of inheritance are due to the impact of the 
shari c a on the Muslim Indonesian world. From the 
shari c a the Indonesians also took the institution of 
“pious foundations” (wakf)- In some regions the 
influence of the shari c a on general rules of the law 
of relationship is visible. But otherwise some regional 
rule or institution was originally not unwritten law 
but due to a princely edict or order (viz. the older 
pesuara of the Balinese princes). Moreover in some 
regions one may find that parts of the law in the 
closed legal communities (desa, subak) are formulated 
in written local regulations ( awig-awig desa in Bali). 


The famous ta c Zifc-$a/a£-institution of Java—see §4— 
is still often called by Javanese the djandji dalem, 
that is “the royal promise”, because according to 
their tradition it was a seventeenth century king 
(susuhunan) of Mataram, who gave this order to his 
subjects in that way. 

So far the situation in Muslim Indonesia is mutatis 
mutandis the same as in the older arid central 
countries of Islam. For, notwithstanding the totali¬ 
tarian pretention of the sftari c a to be the formulation 
of God’s eternal will, which is followed by every 
Muslim in any country, time or circumstances, only 
some chapters of the fikh system were actually 
enforced. 

2. The particular situation in Muslim Indonesia, 
however, is that an incessant discussion is going 
on about the worth of adat law and about the 
relation of adat law and the sharica. 

Moreover those departments of juridical life which 
have been entirely Islamized in other countries: 
viz. law of matrimony, law of relationship, law of 
inheritance—are not the unchallenged domain of 
shari c a in Muslim Indonesia, as will be shown below. 
Before the second world war the more radical 
adherents of the nationalist parties argued that the 
pluriform adat law in the 18 juridical regions of the 
East Indies was an obstacle to the unification and 
modernization of the country. Their ideal became: 
one pan-Indonesian state, one (official) language 
and one law. They rejected the sharica as well as 
adat law. Notwithstanding their anti-western attitude 
they believed—and partly still do—that western law 
should be introduced entirely. The former Dutch 
government often had (for its Indonesian subjects) 
considered the possibilities of westernization of private 
law but projects of codes were never carried out. 
Even unification of the adat law in force proved to 
be a troublesome experiment. Notwithstanding that, 
elements of western law began, rather long ago, to 
penetrate into Indonesian life as a consequence of 
modem enterprise, modem traffic and commerce. 
For several separate objects statute laws were made 
in order to meet modem needs, and this process is 
still going on. But this is adaptation of new rules 
where they are wanted. The main point is that adat 
law is still in force in all sections of Indonesian 
juridical life. Even now only the European group 
and the Chinese are subjected to western private 
law (Dutch codification). 

3. Apart from the arguments of radical adherents 
to western law, there is a dispute about the mutual 
relations between adat law and sharica. In the 
remarkable country of Minangkabau (Western 
Sumatra, so-called Padang Highlands) this discussion 
has been going on for at least 150 years. The rather 
highly civilized and thoroughly Muslim people of 
Minangkabau still preserve, in defiance of the 
sharica, their matrilineal system of relationship. 
This means that husband and wife do not form one 
family but belong to separate clans or sub-clans. The 
heirs to the man’s estate are not his children but his 
sisters’children. His wife’s brother or her maternal 
uncle has the highest authority over her children and 
not their father. The matrimonial bond is very loose. 
Even the tewlf-ship is only a formality—real authority 
belongs only to the matrilineal family-chiefs. 

For several generations two parties have existed 
in Minangkabau: the sharV-a party and the adat 
party. Both groups have modernized their organi¬ 
zation and activities. In 1952 a large congress was 
held where all notable persons of the upland districts 
of Minangkabau, both c ulama 3 and non-religious 
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persons, ^^-functionaries and politicians tried to 
find a way out, that is to say a conciliation between 
both juridical complexes (on this occasion in the 
section of the law of inheritance) but without success. 
The view-point of the above-mentioned Minangkabau 
c ufama 5 , notwithstanding their concessions to adat 
law, was thoroughly traditional (orthodox). 

4. There is however one outstanding problem that 
was already before the war—to quote a Javanese poli¬ 
tician—“an inexhaustible source of disputes”. This 
is the position of the woman, especially in Javanese 
life. From a social point of view the position of the 
Javanese woman is fairly high. But her position as 
a wife is extremely unsafe. The peculiar situation 
as far as this point is concerned is that in Java (and 
in Minangkabau) more than 50% of all marriages 
are dissolved by the husband’s act of repudiation. 
Of course the sharPa gives the husband that right 
everywhere. It is remarkable however that in the 
Muslim regions where a patrilineal system of relation¬ 
ship is in force the matrimonial bond is strong, 
because the husband has to pay a considerable 
bride-price. In Java the so-called “ tuku ” (remnant 
of a bride-price) is only a combination of cheap pres¬ 
ents, and even the mahr of the shart c a often remains 
unpaid. The socio-familial system in Java is bilateral. 

Since a score of years a strong current has set in 
against polygyny. Not in the first place against 
simultaneous polygyny (which is not so frequent: ] 
± 2°/ 0 ) but mainly against “successive” poly¬ 
gyny: the habit of the man (who can marry quite 
“cheaply”) to exchange his wife for a younger one. 
The to c /i£-ta/d/s-institution is not effective against 
this most serious social evil. This to c /i£-regulation 
is as follows: Immediately after contracting his 
marriage the husband has to declare to his wife’s 
wait and the witnesses that, if he leaves his wife for 
a certain time without providing for her and without 
sending her tidings, if he severely ill treats her or 
commits another unseemly act—then his wife is free, 
if she likes to do so, to complain before the Muslim 
authority concerned. If there is evidence of her 
husband’s failing in these respects the authority 
states one (alalt to have taken place. 

The republic has improved the (officially edited) 
forms for the toVi£-statements and given them by 
means of iwadl-paying the character of an eventual 
khul c . And a bill is being prepared which is an 
interesting combination of elements of western law, 
Muslim religious law and adat law, although the 
prospects of its enactment are doubtful. 

This bill has the following salient points: (a) child- 
marriages (not frequent in Indonesia) are for¬ 
bidden; (b) each marriage is to be registered in a 
registrar's office in accordance with the European 
continental system; (c) the future married couple 
have to give each other certificates as to their health 
(influence of “eugenics”?); (d) the mutual rights 
and duties of husband and wife are circumscribed 
partly (mutatis mutandis) in the words of the Dutch 
code, partly in the terminology of the sharia, espe¬ 
cially the duties of the “polygamous” husband; 
(e) As to polygyny in general: 1. polygyny is to be 
allowed only in the interest of society; 2. no man 
can take a second or third wife (etc.) without the 
consent of the wife (wives) he already has; 3. he 
requires a medical certificate stating that his health 
allows “polygamy”; 4. he must prove himself to 
possess the financial means to entertain more than 
one household; 5. the polygamist in spe must 
promise to be “righteous” in his conduct. Otherwise 
the judge is given a considerable power to dissolve 


marriages in well-defined cases, again partly derived 
from articles of the Dutch code, partly from regional 
rules of adat law and the usual faVi/s-formulas. 
Whether, however, in the intention of the bill, a 
Muslim husband can still repudiate his wife depends 
on the ultimate legislative elaboration of the bill. 

5. There are of course other points in the incessant 
disputes. As was already mentioned in § 3 above, 
there is the question of succession-law. Notwith¬ 
standing the fact that in Java Muslim courts exist 
(since centuries) which deal with all suits concerning 
Indonesian Muslim estates, it is well-known that 
in reality the Javanese, as well as the Sundanese 
and Madurese—outside the court—followed in case 
of partition of estates the lines of adai law. For this 
reason suits of this kind belong since 1937 to the 
competence of the common “secular” judge. There 
is still Muslim propaganda against this “colonial” 
measure. 

Bibliography. C. van Vollenhoven, Het Adat - 
recht van N ederlandsch-Indie, Leiden 1918-32; 
Adatrechtbundel, i-xliv, The Hague 1910 ff.; 
Pandecten van het Adatrecht, i-x, Amsterdam- 
Bandoeng 1914-36; Dictionnaire de termes de droit 
coutumier indonisien, Amsterdam 1934; Literatuur - 
lijst voor het adatrecht van Indonesia 2 , The Hague 
1927; L. Adam, Methods and Forms of Investigating 
and Recording Native Customary Law in the 
Netherlands East Indies before the war, Leiden 
1948; G.-H. Bousquet, in REI , 1938, 225 ff.; 
B. ter Haar, Adat Law in Indonesia , transl. E. A. 
Hoebel and A. A. Schiller, 2nd ed., New York 
1952; J. Prins, Adat en Islamietische Plichtenleer 
in Indonesia, The Hague 1948; idem, Adatlaw and 
Muslim Religious Law in modern Indonesia, WI, 
1951; idem, Rondom de oude strijdvraag van 
Minangkabau, Indonesia, vii; Soepomo, Kedudukan, 
hukum adat di kemundianhari, 1947; Hazairin, 
Hukum Islam dan masjarakat , 1950; idem, Hukum 
baru di Indonesia, 1951 (?); idem, Pergolakan, 
1952 (?)• (J. Prins) 

ADA $AL C E, island in the Danube in Rumania, 
inhabited by Turks, 4 kms above the Iron Gates 
and Vt km below Orsova; 800 by 200 m. In the 
15th century the Ottoman Turks occupied the 
strategic points of the river in this region, but the 
island is mentioned for the first time only in 1691, 
when the vizier Dursun Mehmed Pasha conquered 
the “little island in the straits of Irshowa (Orsova)” 
which was then occupied by 400 soldiers and called 
Shans adasi, i.e. “entrenchment island”, from 
German Schanz (Silihdar Flndlljdlll Mebmed Agha, 
Ta'rikh, Istanbul 1928, ii, 540). In 1716 the first 
durable fortifications were built by the mufrafiz of 
the Iron Gates, Cerkes Mehmed Pasha (Mehmed 
Rashid, Ta y rtkh, Istanbul 1153, ii, 153). After 
occupation by the Austrians, it was retaken by C A 1 I 
Pasha, called serddr-i ekrem, in 1738; it is on this 
occasion that the name Ada KaPesi appears for the 
first time (cf. Mehmed Subhl, Ta y rikh-i WekaH c , 
Istanbul 1198, 131, 134). It depended from the wait 
of Vidin. The last struggles round Ada KaPe took 
place in 1788, when during the expedition of the 
$adr a K fam JjCodja Yusuf Pasha against the army 
of Laudon, the last time when Ottoman troops 
appeared in the Banat, the island played the role 
of a river base. Yusuf Pasha built a large bridge 
between Orsova and Tekye (Tekija) and reinforced the 
“fortress of the Great Island (Ada-i Keblr KaPesi)”. 
(The expedition is described in detail by an anonymous 
writer in Sefer-name-yi Serddr-i Ekrem Yusuf Pasha, 
MS Istanbul, Univ. Kitapsarayi, T.Y. 3254; another 
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MS in the possession of the writer). During the 
revolt of the Serbians, the island became an im¬ 
portant stronghold of the Empire. The Day l, who 
surrendered in Belgrade, were executed in Ada Kal^ 
by the mubafif Redjeb Agha in 1809 (Ahmed Diewdet. 
Ta 7 rikh, Istanbul 1309, ix, 126, 128). Somewhat 
later Redjeb Agha himself, following the example 
of the a c yan in the Balkans, rebelled, but was 
executed. His brothers, Adem, Bekir and Salih, 
who occupied the fortress of Fetb Islam (Kladovo), 
had to retire to the island. Well Pasha, son of < A 1 I 
Tepedelenli, who had been charged with the paci¬ 
fication of Serbia, granted them pardon, on which 
they surrendered the island. After 1867, when the 
Turkish garrisons evacuated Serbia, Ada Kal c e 
remained without direct communication with the 
capital. At the Congress of Berlin (1878) the island 
was forgotten, and so remained an isolated possession 
of the Ottoman Empire, administered by a nafriye 
miiduru. Its inhabitants elected deputies to the 
Turkish parliament. By the treaty of Trianon (1920), 
it was incorporated, with the Banat, into Rumania; 
but this was recognized by Turkey only by the 
treaty of Lausanne {1923). 

At the present day, the island has 640 Turkish 
inhabitants. There are schools for the Muslim 
population. The fortifications, in red brick and 
stones, with their basements and cisterns, are 
noteworthy, as well as the mosque built by Selim 
III, with a ziyaret-gah of Miskln Baba, a derwlsh 
who came in the 18th century from Turkestan and 
died on the island. 

Bibliography : Ali Ahmed, Insula Adakaleh, 
Turnu-Severin 1938; I. Kunos, Tiirkische Volks - 
m&rchen aus Adakale, Leipzig-New York 1907 
(Turkish transl. after the Hungarian ed., by 
Necmi Seren, Istanbul 1946; the Hungarian 
edition, Budapest 1906); id., Ungarische Revue, 
1908, 88-100, 423-33; Hammer-Purgstall 3 , iv, 
346 ff.; N. Iorga, Gesch. Osm. Reiches , iv, 230, 
244, 342, 438; v, 77, 83; K. Dapontes, Ecp7}p.epi$e<; 
Aaxtxeg, ed. C. Erbiceanu, in Cronicarii greet 
carii au scris despre Romani in epoca fanariotd, 
Bukarest 1888, s.s. 1738; Dionisie Eclesiarhul, 
Chronograful Jdrii Romdne$ti dela 1769 pdnd la 
1815, in Papiu Ilarianu, Tesauru de monumenie 
istorice penlru Romdnia, Bukarest 1863, ii, 178. 

(AUREL pECEl) 

ADA PAzArI, flourishing town in the province 
of Kodja-eli, Turkey, situated at 40° 47’ N., 30° 23* 
E., in the fertile plain known as Akowa on the lower 
course of the Sakarya river. Originally it lay between 
two arms of this river (hence the earlier name Ada, 
“Island”), but now lies between the Sakarya and 
the Carkh suyu. It was occupied by the Turks under 
Orkhan and is mentioned for the first time in a 
ifla£/-foundation which goes back to him (T. Gok- 
bilgin, XV. ve XVI. astrlarda Edirne ve Pa§a livasi, 
Istanbul 1952, 161). In 1795 it appears, with the 
modern name of Adapazarl, as the seat of a naHb. 
In 1852-3 it was raised to the rank of a town, and 
about 1890 had 24,500 inhabitants, according to 
V. Cuinet, La Turquie d'Asie , iv, Paris 1899, 372 ff. 
By the census of 1950 the population had risen to 
36,210. It is a trading centre for local produce, 
especially tobacco, vegetables and fruit. There are 
no Islamic monuments of importance. 

Bibliography : Ch. Texier, Descr. de VAsie 
Mineure, i, Paris 1839, 52 ft.; J. B. Tavernier, 
The Six Voyages, Londen 1677-78, i, 3; Abu 
Bakr Faydh Khulasa-yi Ahwal al-Bulddn . . ., 
Istanbul Univ. Lib., Fotokopiler 28,312 f.; A. 


Refik, Istanbul Hayatl 1100-1200, 1 st. 1931, 189; 

Talia Balcloglu, Adapazarl, 1 st. 1952; Talat 

Tarkan, Adapazarl « 7 c«$*,'Ist., n.d.; §erif Kayabo- 

gazl, Izmit-Sapanca-Adapazarl vadisi, 1 st. 1929; 

Turk ( Indnii ) Ansiklopedisi , s.v. (R. Anhegger) 

ADAB (a.). The history of this word reflects,, 
parallel to and even better than the history of the 
words Him and din, the evolution of Arab culture 
from its pre-Islamic origins to our own day. In its 
oldest sense, it may be regarded as synonym of 
sunna, with the sense of “habit, hereditary norm 
of conduct, custom” derived from ancestors and 
other persons who are looked up to as models (as, 
in the religious sense, was the sunna of the Prophet 
for his community). The etymology of the word 
put forward by Vollers and Nallino agrees with 
this earliest meaning: both considered that the 
plural adab was formed from da'b (“custom, habit”), 
and that the singular adab was subsequently derived 
from this plural. (Indigenous lexicographers connect 
it with the root *db, meaning “marvellous thing”, 
or “preparation, feast”). In any case, the oldest 
meaning of the word is that already given: it implies 
a habit, a practical norm of conduct, with the 
double connotation of being praiseworthy and being 
inherited from one’s ancestors. 

The evolution of this primitive sense accentuated, 
on the one hand, its ethical and practical content: 
adab came to mean “high quality of soul, good 
upbringing, urbanity and courtesy”, in this accep¬ 
tation corresponding to the refining of bedouin ethics 
and customs as a result of Islam (cf. Wensinck, 
Handbook , s. v. adab) and contact with foreign 
cultures during the first two centuries A.H. Thus, 
at the beginning of the c Abbasid epoch, adab in 
this sense was the equivalent of the Latin urba- 
nitas, the civility, courtesy, refinement of the cities 
in contrast to beduin uncouthness. (In this sense, 
the lexicons use the word zarf, courtesy and elegance, 
to explain adab.) The word kept this ethical and 
social meaning during the whole period of medieval 
Muslim civilization. So, for example, adab, etiquette, 
of eating, drinking, dressing [cf. t* c Am, sharab, 
lib as] ; adab, etiquette, of the boon companion (cf. 
the treatise Adab al-Nadim by Kushadjim andNADlM); 
from another sphere: adab, etiquette, of disputation: 
cf. several treatises entitled Addb al-Bahth and baeith ; 
etiquette of study (cf. books on Adab al-Dars, Adab 
al- c Alim wa'l-Muta c allim, and tadris). 

However, from the first century of the hid^ra, 
adab, in addition to this ethical and social meaning, 
acquired an intellectual meaning, which was at 
first connected with the first meaning, but then 
became increasingly differentiated from it. Adab 
came to imply the sum of knowledge which makes 
a man courteous and “urbane”, profane culture 
(as distinct from Him, learning, or rather, religious 
learning, Ku’ran, hadith and fikh) based in the 
first place on poetry, the art of oratory, the historical 
and tribal traditions of the ancient Arabs, and also 
on the corresponding sciences: rhetoric, grammar, 
lexicography, metrics. Consequently this humanistic 
concept of adab was at first strictly national: the 
perfect adib, in the Umayyad period, was the man 
who excelled in knowledge of the ancient poets, in 
the ay yam al- c Arab, in the poetical, historical and 
antiquarian sphere of Arab culture. But contact 
with foreign cultures widened the content of adab, 
or Arab humanitas, into humaniias without quali¬ 
fication ; it now included a knowledge of those 
sections of non-Arab (Indian, Iranian, Hellenistic) 
literature (i.e. gnomic and technical literature) with 
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which Arab Muslim civilization became familiar 
from the early Abbasid period onwards. The adib 
of the 3rd/9th century, of which al-Djalii? was the 
most perfect example, was therefore not only 
cultivated in Arabic poetry and prose, in maxims 
and proverbs, in the genealogy and tradition of the 
4 i&hiUyya and of the Arabs at a time when they were 
hardly yet Islamized, but broadened out his range 
of interest to include the Iranian world with all its 
epic, gnomic, and narrative tradition, the Indian 
world with its fables, and the Greek world with its 
practical philosophy, and especially its ethics and 
economics. It was thus that in the 3rd/9th century 
there came into being the great literature of adab, 
with its varied and pleasing erudition, which is 
not pure scholarship although it often also touches 
on, and handles scientific subjects, but which is 
centred above all on man, his qualities and his 
passions, the environment in which he lives, and the 
material and spiritual culture created by him. 
Within this domain al-Djahi? and his followers 
(Abu IJayyan al-Tawhidl, al-TanuMii, etc.) turned 
to account and extended the heritage bequeathed 
to Muslim society in the previous century by the 
Iranian genius Ibn al-Mukaffa c , who can be described 
as the true creator of this enlarged conception of 
adaby with his versions of foreign historical and 
literary works (Khuday-namak and Kalila wa-Dimna ) 
and his original ethical and didactic tracts (al-Adab 
al-Kabir and al-Saghir (though the authenticity of 
the latter is very questionable). The literature of 
adab is the very backbone of high c Abbasid culture. 

The richness and complexity of this concept of 
adab, as humanity or culture, was on the other hand 
reduced, already in the c Abbasid epoch, to a narrower 
acceptation. From its meaning of the “necessary 
general culture” expected of any man of superior 
education, it took on the specific meaning of “the 
knowledge necessary for given offices and social 
functions”. Thus one could speak of an adab al-katib 
or culture specially required for holding the office 
of secretary (such is the title of a treatise by Ibn 
Rutayba [cf. also katib]); or of the adab or adab 
of viziers, in the sense of the sum of special knowledge 
and experience proper to this office. [For the adab 
of the kadi , cf. also kadi]. On the other hand, the 
concept adab ended by losing the wide humanistic 
acceptation that it had had during the golden age 
of the caliphate and became restricted to a narrower, 
and more rhetorical sphere of “belles-lettres”: 
poetry, artistic prose, paremiography, and anecdotal 
writing. This was the kind of adab at which al-Hariri 
was an adept, with his verbal virtuosity and his 
entirely formal and purist interests. From humanitas, 
adab had become merely the literature of the academy, 
and remained so throughout the long decadence of 
Arabic letters and spirit right up to the time of the 
modem renaissance. 

In the modem age adab, and even more so its 
plural adab , are synonyms of literature in the most 
specific sense of the word. Ta'rikh al-Adab al - 
c Arabiyya is the history of Arabic literature; 
kulliyyat al-adab is the faculty of arts of letters in 
the universities organized in the European manner. 
But beyond the limits of technical nomenclature, 
the conscious usage of certain writers (e.g. Taha 
Husayn) tends to give back to the word something 
of its former elasticity and amplitude. 

Bibliography: Nallino, Scritti, vi, 2-17. For 

books on various species of etiquette, cf. also 

Brockelmann, iii, index s.v. adab , adab; IJadjdjl 

Khalifa, s.v. adab and adab. (F. Gabrieli) 


C ADAD [see hisab]. 

ADAL, one of the Muslim states in East 
Africa that played an important part in the wars 
between Islam and Abyssinian Christendom. Al- 
Makrlzl ( al-Ilmdtn bi-Akhbar man bi-Ar 4 al-tfabaska 
min Muluk al-Islam, Cairo 1895, 5) enumerates the 
following seven Islamic states in Southern and 
Eastern Abyssinia, which he designates as mamdlik 
bilad Zayla c : Awfat (the common form is Ifat), 
Da ward, Arayabnl (Arabaym, Arababnf), Hadya, 
Sharkha. Ball, Dara. From Abyssinian chronicles, 
other states are known which stood on the same 
footing as the above, one of them being Adal.—Adal 
( c Adal) is the farthest east of those states, and is 
approximately identical with the present “C6te fran- 
(jaise des Somalis”. The inhabitants are partly Somali, 
partly c Afar (Danakil [see dankal!]). It is mentioned 
for the first time in the wars between the Abyssinian 
king c Amda Seyon (1314-44) and the Muslims. In 
the march of ‘Amda Seyon upon Zayla c (1332), the 
king of Adal, who attempted to bar his passage, 
was vanquished and killed. The rulers of Adal have 
the title of amir, later on also the title of imam , in 
the Arabic texts, but of negus, “king”, in the 
Ethiopic chronicles. In the 15th century Adal was 
part of Ifat (Awfat [q.v.]); in the 15th century the 
amir of Adal ruled over Ifat and had his capital 
at Dakar to the east of Harar. Under the kings 
Zar 5 a Ya c kob (1434-68) and Ba’eda Maryam (1468-78) 
negotiations took place between the Abyssinians 
and Adal; afterwards there was fighting between 
them with changing fortune. Adal frequently served 
also for the Muslims from districts further to the 
west as a refuge from the Abyssinians, who, however , 
often followed them thither. The Muslim writers 
(al-Makriz! and c ArabfakIh, Futuh al-tfabasha) do 
not mention Adal—unless it is meant by c Adal 
al-Umara 5 (al-Makrizi, loc. cit., 2)—but refer only 
to the sultanate of Zayla c in that region. Further, 
the king of Adal, Mehmad son of Arwe Badlay 
(Perruchon, Chroniques de Zar J a Yd c eq6b et de 
Ba'eda M dry dm, 131), belonged to the family of 
the sultans of Zayla*; he was a grandson of the 
celebrated Sa c d al-Din, after whom the dynasty 
and the land were called (Barr Sa c d al-D!n). The 
latter reigned 1386-1415; he fell in 1415 in the battle 
with King Yeshafc of Abyssinia (1414-29). “Adal” 
and “empire of Zayla c ” are often synonymous, and 
their histories are closely connected with each other 
[cf. zayla*]. With regard to the 16th century see 
also ahmad gran. In the later history of those 
countries, the wars with the Muslim Somali and 
c Afar are thrust into the background by those with 
the Galla, who since 1540 warred with the Christians 
and Muslims of Abyssinia. Adal is still mentioned 
a few times in the chronicles. Even in the 19th 
century, before England, France and Italy took 
possession of the Abyssinian littorals. King Sahla- 
Sellase of Shoa called himself also “King of Adal”. 
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c ADALA [see c adl], (E. Littmann*) 

AD ALYA [see antalya]. 

ADAM, the father of mankind (Abu’ 1 -Bashar). 
In the Kur’an it is related that when God had 
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created what is on the earth and in the heavens 
he said to the angels: “I am about to place a sub¬ 
stitute ( khalifa) on earth”, and they said: “Wilt 
thou place thereon one who will do evil therein and 
shed blood, whereas we celebrate thy praise and 
sanctify thee?” Then God taught Adam the names 
of all things, and as the angels did not know the names 
Adam taught them these (ii, 28-32 FL). Thereafter 
God ordered the angels to prostrate themselves 
before Adam, and this they did with the exception 
of Iblls who in his haughtiness said that he was of 
higher rank, since he was created of fire, whereas 
Adam was created of clay (ii, 33; vii, 12 f.; xv, 26-36; 
xvii, 64; xviii, 49; xx, 116), cf. xv, 27 “we created 
man of dried clay, of black shaped mud”. Iblls was 
expelled from the garden (vii, 12; xvii, 66), in which 
Adam and his wife were placed to live pleasantly 
there, but with the order not to come near to “this 
tree” (ii, 35; vii, 19, cf. xx, 116 f.). Next follows the 
fall of man. “And Satan (al-shay(dn) caused them to 
slip from it (the garden) and had them removed 
from the state wherein they were” (ii, 36). He 
whispered to them in order to reveal'to them their 
nakedness, and said that the tree was forbidden to 
them lest they should become angels and live eter¬ 
nally. So they ate of the tree and saw their naked¬ 
ness and they sewed the leaves of the garden to 
cover them (vii, 20; xx, 120 f.). Then God sent 
them down on earth to live there as enemies, but 
when Adam asked for forgiveness, God promised 
him guidance (ii, 36-37; vii, 24-26; xx, 122-123). It 
is said that God had a covenant with Adam at first, 
but Adam forgot it (xx, 115), and God said “Have I 
not had a covenant with you, sons of Adam, that 
you will not serve Satan” (xxxvi, 60, cf. v, 172). 
Adam was chosen by God, as later Nuh and the 
families of Ibrahim and c Imran (iii, 23). Like Adam 
only c Isa was created in a special way (iii, 59). 

The non-Biblical elements in this account are to 
be found in Jewish, in some cases in Christian 
tradition. God’s conversation with the angels before 
Adam's creation and Adam’s superiority because 
of his knowledge about the names is known from 
Beresfiit Rabba, xvii, 4; Bemidbar Rabba, xix, 3; 
Pesikta, ed. S. Buber, 34a; Vita Adami (Kautzsch, 
Pseudepigraphen, 513)- The TCpoaxuvTjai? of the 
angels before Adam is not commanded by God in 
Jewish writings. The angels wanted to honour him 
as God, but were prevented from doing so as God 
made Adam sleep (Bereshit Rabba 8, 10; Pirke R. 
Eliezer , 19). On the other hand Athanasius (Quaestio 
X ad Antiochum) refers to the idea (which he reiects) 
that Satan fell because he refused to 7upoaxuv5jaat 
before Adam. In Vita Adami , l.c., whose origin is 
incertain, the angel Michael prostrated himself to 
Adam and called upon the other angels to do so, 
and it is understood, but not said, that God approved 
of it. In the Christian Syriac Cave of Treasures (ed. 
Bezold, 14 f.) God gave Adam power over all beings, 
and the angels worshipped him except the jealous 
devil who then was turned out from the heavens. 
God’s covenant with Adam is mentioned Sanhedrin, 
38b; Augustin, De civitate dei, xvi. 27, and Adam’s 
remorse c Erubin , 18b; C Aboda Zara, 8a; Vita Adami, 
512. 

In post-Kur > &nic tradition the ki?a? about Adam 
were growing, and these also reflect to a great 
extent Jewish and Christian influence. They are 
mainly found in collections, in <?-collect- 

ions, in the works of general history, and in the 
commentaries to the Kur 5 an. 

As a preparation for the creation of Adam it is 
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related that God sent Gabriel and after him Michael 
to the earth to take a handful of clay {tin), but the 
earth refused to give it for that purpose, then the 
angel of death was sent and took by force red, 
white and black clay; this is why men have different 
colours. Adam got his name because he was taken 
from the surface, adim, of the earth. The clay was 
kneaded and worked on until it became sticky, then 
slimy, stinking and at last a body of dry clay 
($al?Jl). Some authors tell that Iblls went into his 
mouth and emerged from his anus and vice versa; 
then the spirit was blown into him by God and 
went into his brain, from where it went into his 
eyes, his nose and further through the whole body, 
whereafter the body became flesh, blood, bone, 
veins and sinews. According to a tradition ascribed 
to the prophet the dust for the head was taken from 
the Ka c ba, for breast and back from Jerusalem, 
thighs from Yaman etc. (al-Tabari, i, 87 ff.; idem, 
Tafsir , i, 159; al-Mas c udJ, Murudf, 1, 51-3; al-Kisa 5 !, 
23-7; al-Tha < labI. 17). In Jewish tradition the clay 
for Adam’s body was taken from the place of the 
temple or from the whole world, in different colours, 
and Adam was first shaped as a lifeless body (golem) 
(Targum Yerushalmi, to Gen. ii, 7; Sanhedrin, 38a; 
Pirke R. Eliezer, c. 11); a similar Christian tradition 
is found with Cyprian and Augustine. The beauty 
and the length of the body of Adam are mentioned 
in Muslim tradition (al-Tha^abl, 22, cf. Kurian, 
xcv, 4) as well as in Jewish (Bereshit Rabba, viii, 1; 
xii, 6; Sanhedrin, 38b) and Christian (Cave of Trea¬ 
sures, ed. Bezold, p. 12) literature. 

The Jewish literature follows the tale of the Bible, 
in which the serpent seduces man. In Vita Adami 
(Kautzsch) 521, Satan speaks through the mouth 
of the serpent, and this is Christian tradition (Cave 
of Tr., 22, Augustine, De civitate Dei, xiv, 11, Bar 
Hebraeus, Ta'rikh Mukhta$ar al-Duwal, 7). Whereas 
the Kurian speaks only of Satan as the seducer, the 
Muslim tradition also introduces the serpent. The 
serpent speaks by order of Iblls (al-Tabari, Tafsir , 
viii, 107), or Iblls is carried into the garden by the 
serpent in its mouth or its belly (al-Tabari, 104-6). 
In the Ki$a? of al-Kisa^I, (36-9) and al-Tha^abl. (20) 
the peacock (td?us) appears. Iblls tries to enter the 
garden in order to seduce Adam, but God prevents 
him. Then he meets the peacock, the chief of the 
animals in the garden, whom he tells that all creatures 
shall die, but that he can show where the tree of 
eternity is. The peacock tells this to the serpent, the 
serpent goes to Iblls, who rushes into its mouth and 
thus comes into the garden and speaks through the 
serpent to Adam and Eve, and Eve eats of the tree. 
The forbidden fruit is in Jewish tradition mainly 
mentioned as grape or fig or wheat (Berakot, 40a, 
Bereshit Rabba, xv, 7), the same and other opinions 
are found in Christian and Muslim tradition (al- 
Tabari, Tafsir , i, 183 ff. and other commentaries 
to Rurian, ii, 35; al-Tha c labI. 19). [For Eve see 
iiawwA.] 

As Adam was ordered to “go down” (habafa) to 
the earth paradise was thought to be in heaven. 
Al-Tabari says (i, 121) that the tradition that Adam 
was placed in India ( al-Hind ) has been refuted 
neither by Muslim, Christian nor Jewish scholars. 
The most common tradition is that he alighted in 
Ceylon ( Sarandib ), Eve in Djidda, Iblls in BaysSn 
(or Maysan or Ubulla), the serpent in Isfahan (or 
the desert). Later Adam and Eve met in Muzdalifa 
and c Arafa (al-Tabari, i, 121; al-Mas c udI, i, 60; 
al-Ya c kubi, i, 3; al-ThaHabl, 21 f.). This is to be 
understood in connexion with the idea that Adam, 
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who according to a tradition founded the Jewish 
festivals (*Aboda Zara, 8a), accomplished the ba didi 
ceremonies, the black stone being sent to him from 
heaven, whereafter he built the Ka c ba (al-Tabari, i, 
122; al-Ya'fcubl, i, 3; al-Tha < labI, 23). He also 
learned, ’ with Eve, the use of fire, agriculture and 
handicraft, according to a tradition of Jewish origin 
(IJamza al-l$fahanl (Gottwald), 84, Berlin 1340, 57; 
al-Tabari, i, 123,126 ff.; al-Tha c labl, 23-5). According 
to al-Tha c labl he even coined dirhams and dinars, 
as they are necessary for normal life. In continuation 
of the namegiving it is said that Adam learned all 
nouns and greetings and religious formulas (al- 
Tabari, i, 93 ff.; al-Ya c fcub!, 3). The presupposition 
is that Adam spoke Aramaic ( Sanhedrin, 38b; 
Barhebraeus, Chron. Syr., 5). Al-HalabI ( al-Sira 
al IJalabiyya, Cairo 1329, i, 20) says that Adam 
spoke Arabic in Paradise, but on the earth he spoke 
suryaniyya, and he wrote the 12 known kinds of 
writing, al-Kisa*! (28) that he spoke 700 languages, 
of which the best was Arabic. He also wrote books 
(al-DInawarl, 8). 

When Adam and Eve were united they begot 
children, first Kabil and Habll [q.v.], each with a 
twin-sister. Adam married them each to the brother’s 
twin-sister, therefore Kabil was jealous and killed 
Habll. Shlth [q.v.], who was born without a sister, 
was the favourite of Adam and his spiritual heir 
(tt’asi). Adam begot many other children, one 
of whom was named c Abd al-Harith; al-Tha c labi says 
that Eve bore a boy and a girl twenty times and 
that the number of Adam’s offspring was 40,000 
before he died. Al-IJalabi mentions five gods of the 
Arabs who were sons of Adam; Iblis made images 
of them and these were worshipped by later gener¬ 
ations (al-Tabari, i, 149 ff., 160 ff.; al-Mas'udl, i, 
62 f.; al-Ya c fcubi, 4f.; al-Tha c labi, 27; al-IJalabi, 
Sira, i, 12). 

God rubbed the back of Adam, and all his offspring 
appeared to him, amongst them David. When Adam 
heard that David should live only a short time he 
gave him 40 (50 or 70) years of his own life-time, so 
that he did not reach the 1,000 years that were 
destined for him (al-Tabari, i, 156 f.; Ibn Sa c d, i/i, 
7f.; al-Tha c labI, 26). The same occurs in Jewish 
tradition (Bemidbar Rabba, xvi, 12; Yalkut Shim'onj. 
§ 41; Pirke R. Eliezer, c. 19), and a related idea is 
the Christian tradition that everything was created 
at the same moment (Barhebraeus, Ta'rikh Mukhla$ar 
al-Duwal, 7 ). 

Adam was created on Friday, the 6th of Nisan, 
year 1. On the same day he was expelled, and he 
died on a Friday at the same date of the month (al- 
Tabari, i, 155 ff.; al-Mas c udi, i, 60, 69; al-Ya c l$ubl, 
i, 4). He was buried, with Eve, in a cave, magharal 
al-kundz ’, .at the foot of Abu Kubays near Mecca 
(al-Tabari, i, 163; al-Ya^ubl, 4). Al-ThaMabl. 30, 
relates that after the flood he was brought to 
Jerusalem, following a Christian tradition that he 
was taken from the ark to Golgotha, the centre of 
the earth (Cave of Treasures , 38-42, 84, 112, 148), 
where the “chapel of Adam” is situated in the 
church of the holy sepulchre (see W. H. Roscher, 
Der Omphalosgedanke, Leipzig 1918; E. Wifstrand, 
Konstantin's Kirche am heiligen Grabe, Goteborg 
1952, 30 ff.). 

Adam was not only the first of men, but also the 
first of prophets, and so his position became influ¬ 
enced by the Muslim way of thinking. Just as 
Jesus was the second Adam in Christianity, a con¬ 
nexion was established in Islam between Adam 
and Muhammad, with Adam as the first, Muhammad 


as the last apostle ( rasul ). In the Sab c iyya system 
Adam is the first of the 7 natik* s, and some say 
there were men and natik* s existing before him. 
Seth was his wa§i. They distinguish between Adam 
al-kulli. “all-Adam”, identical with the intelligence 
(*akl ), from whom the emanation began, and Adam 
aX-dJuzH, the first one in the period of veiling. It 
is this ideal Adam before whom the angels prostrated 
themselves because he was godly, God’s spirit being 
in him. This is sometimes designated as an incar¬ 
nation (buliil), which was continued by trans¬ 
migration (tandsukh). This deified ideal man was 
identified with “the perfect man” of Hellenism, 
and the same was by al-Halladj named ndsut. As 
Muhammad became the centre of mankind, an idea 
especially emphasized in §ufism, it became his 
essence (hafrika) or his “light” ( nur ) that manifested 
itself in Adam. All creatures were created for the 
sake of Muhammad, and Adam and his offspring 
were created of his light (al-Mas c udI, i, 56; al-Sir a 
al-&alabiyya, 23; al-Tha c labI, 16). 

B ibli 0 gr ap h y : Kisa*!, Kisa$ al-A nbiyd % 
Leiden 1923; Tha c labl, al- c ArdHs, Cairo 1325; 
Wensinck, Handbook , s.v. Adam; Baghdadi, Firak, 
Cairo 1328/1910, 280, 332; R. A. Nicholson, 
The Mathnawi of Jaldl ud-Din Rumi, viii, Index II; 
B. Lewis, The Origins of Ismd c ilism, Cambridge 
1940, 48; R. Strothmann, Gnosis-Texte der Isrnai - 
liten, Gottingen 1943, 9, 19 f., 47 , 100 f., 117, 
129, 162 f.; ZD MG, xv, 31 f.; xxiv, 284 ff.; xxv, 
59 ff.; RHR, v, 373-9; T. Andrae, Die Person 
Muhammeds , Stockholm 1917, 313 ff.; L. Mas- 
signon, Al-Hallaj, Paris 1922, index, s.v.; R. A. 
Nicholson, Studies in Islamic Mysticism , Cambridge 
1921, index, s.v.; D6courdemanche, La legende 
d'Adam, RHR, 1882; M. Griinbaum, Neue Bei- 
trdge zur semitischen Sagenkunde , Leiden 1893, 
54-79; L. Ginzberg, The legends of the Jews , 
Philadelphia 1909, i, 47-102; H. Speyer, Die 
Biblischen Erzdhlungen im Qoran, Grafenhainichen 
1931, 41-83. (J. Pedersen) 

C ADAM (a.) is a translation of the Aristotelian 
term OTip7)Oi<; ( privatio ) and means the absence 
of existence or being. A definition of the word is 
found in Aristotle, Metaphysics , v, 22 and is taken 
over by the Arabic Aristotelians. On the whole in 
Aristotelian philosophy two meanings of the word 
must be distinguished: (1) absolute non-existence, 
that is absolute nothingness, (2) relative non¬ 
existence, namely (a) the absence of a quality in 
matter, (b) the pure potentiality of matter. Since 
the absence of a quality contains, .according to 
Aristotle, potentially its opposite, it has as poten¬ 
tiality a certain positive character. The Aristotelian 
theory of becoming is based entirely on this concept 
of privation. There is no absolute becoming, all 
becoming is the actualization of a relative non¬ 
existent or potential. 

However, for Aristotle, even pure nothingness 
seems to have a certain being, for, according to him, 
by being something it is. But it is the Stoics who 
have discussed most acutely the problem of the 
existence of the non-existent and it is the reper¬ 
cussion of their discussions and their terminology 
which is found in Islam among the theologians. In 
particular the Mu c tazilites held that the non-existent 
is a thing [shay*), an entity (dhdt) and something 
positive (thdbit). According to them, before the 
existence of the world God knew the entities which 
He was going to create and what He knew ha^, since 
He knew it, a certain reality. Creating the world 
He gave those entities the accident of existence. 
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Among the philosophers al-FSrSbl and I bn SIn§ 
regard, like the Mu'tazilites, existence as an accident, 
whereas for I bn Rushd, as for the Ash'arites, 
existence is an essence. 

Bibliography : The theory of * adam as 
professed by the Mu'tazilites is found in the 
works dealing with that sect (e.g. Ibn Hazm, 
Fi?al, v, 45); a good discussion is found in Shah- 
rastani, Nihayat al-Jkddtn (Guillaume), 150 ff. 
For a general discussion of the problem I refer 
to S. van den Bergh, transl. of Ibn Rushd’s 
Tahafut al-Tahdfut , ch. i and ii; see also S. Pines, 
Beitr&ge zur islamischen AtomenUhre, n6f. 

(S. van den Bergh) 

ADAMAWA, the name—deriving from the local 
leader of the Fulani diihad in 1809 (see para. 5 
below)—given to a region in the hinterland 
of West Africa, and used: 

(a) of an area never precisely defined in geo¬ 
graphical terms but including the conquests of 
this diihad and the resulting sphere of Fulani influence 
in the region, extending from Marua in the north 
to well beyond Ngaundere in the south and from 
Rei Buba in the east to west of Yola,—approximately 
from ii° to 6° N. and 12 0 to 14 0 E. With the European 
occupation of this part of Africa early in the present 
century, the smaller and more closely populated 
western part came under the British administration 
of Nigeria,—the eastern section became part of the 
German Kameruns, which, after the German defeat 
in the 1914-18 war, were mandated to Great Britain 
and France by the League of Nations; 

(b) of a Province, area according to 1931 census 
281, 778 sq. miles—known until 1927 as the Yola 
Province—in Northern Nigeria, containing that part 
of (a) west of the original Anglo-German international 
boundary, plus those areas of the former German 
Kameruns mandated to Great Britain. These consist 
of a small area north of the river Benue, and a larger 
area to the south of it. The Adainawa Province also 
includes the Amirate of Muri in its south west comer 
and some tribal areas, not covered by the old name 
Adamawa. It lies south of the Bomu Province and 
east of the Bauchi Province of Nigeria. 

2. Geography. The main features of Adamawa 
are the river Benue—the principal tributary of the 
river Niger and an international water-way which 
is navigable by steamers at the height of the wet 
season (August to October), and by large canoes and 
barges at all times,—running across its centre from 
east to west; the Mandara Mountains, over 3,000 
feet, running north and south, north of the river 
Benue; and an extensive crescent-shaped massif,— 
over 5,000 feet at its higher western end,—curving 
from east to west, south of the river Benue. 

3. Transport and Trade. The river Benue is 
itself extensively used for transport; the main 
caravan routes and modern motor roads run from 
south to north through the region. In earlier days, 
slaves and some ivory were the main exports; 
nowadays ground nuts and hides have replaced 
these, though there are numerous other items, 
including cotton, gum, sesame, etc. Imports consist 
of manufactured articles, especially cotton goods. 

4. Economy. The region is not industrialised, 
and contains no large towns. It is self-contained so 
far as the necessities of life are concerned. Its 
population is mainly agricultural and pastoral. Its 
capital wealth consists in the numerous herds of 
cattle, sheep and goats. 

5. Ethnography, (a) The population of the 
region comprises the Fulani (see article fulbe), both 


nomad and settled, and numerous pagan tribes. It 
is not possible to give figures with any accuracy for 
the indefinite region described in para. 1 (a) above. 
At the census of 1931, the salient figures for the 
Adamawa Province of Nigeria (para. 1 (b) above) 
were as follows: Fulani 150,936; Hausa [q.v.] 21,560; 
Kanuri [q.v.] 10,495; other tribes 467,138; these plus 
some minor groups gave a total population of 
1 , 024 , 755 - 

The figures for the main pagan tribes were then: 
Bachama 19,703; Chamba 51,224*; Hona 6,604; 
Bata 23,003; Hiji 6,284; Kilba 22,799; Lala 9,733; 
Longuda 11,809; Mambilla 19,348; Mumuye 79,272; 
Vere 10,866; Wurkun 23,472; Margbi 151,223*. 
[Starred figures include members of the tribe outside 
the Provincial boundary, but inside the old “Ada¬ 
mawa”.] 

(b) Languages. Fulani (Fuffulde, see under fulbe) 
is the major language of the region, and the nearest 
approach to a lingua franca in it. Many of the pagan 
tribes now use it as such, though they have their own 
tongues, some of which are interconnected in 
varying degrees (e.g. Bura and Marghi with Kilba 
more remotely akin). Hausa is not much spoken 
outside the towns, and in them mostly by the 
trading elements. English and French are spoken 
only by those educated in the more advanced 
schools in the west and east of the region respectively. 

6. History. Prior to the Fulani diihad, we have 
only orally transmitted tribal traditions. Most of 
the major tribes north of the river Benue do not 
claim to be indigenous and have traditions of 
immigration from the north and/or east. It seems 
clear that this was formerly the general direction 
of tribal movement, owing to the increasing desic¬ 
cation of the Saharan areas further north, and a 
consequent thrust of those tribes least able to 
survive southwards to the tsetse ridden coast. The 
Fulani must have entered Adamawa centuries before 
the diihad. Local pagan tradition speaks (i; of an 
offshoot from the main Fulani trek (round the 
north and west African coasts, subsequently entering 
the West African hinterland from the direction of 
Senegambia), which entered Bornu and thence 
Adamawa from the north, having crossed the 
central Sahara by the westerly caravan route via 
Murzuk and Bilma), and (ii) of these Fulani arriving 
cattleless, having lost their herds en route, and then 
of their obtaining cattle from the local pagans. With 
the diihad we con e to firm historical ground. When 
Usmanu bi Foduye [see c uthman b. fudI] started a 
diihad in the Sokoto area in circa 1804, his reputation 
spread, and he was joined by a certain Modibbo 
(Fulani for mu c allim) Adama. This Modibbo Adama 
was bom near Gurin, east of the Vere hills on the west 
bank of the Faro tributary and just south of the 
river Benue, had studied in Bomu as a youth under a 
certain Modibbo Kiari thereafter returning to a village 
called Weltunde in the Benue region. In 1806, 
Usmanu gave M. Adama a flag and a few warriors 
with instructions to return to his own country and 
to start the diihad there. In 1809 Modibbo. Adama 
began a diihad from Gurin, thus embarking on a 
career of conquest and slave raiding amongst the 
local pagan tribes. Speaking generally, the Fulani 
horsemen achieved success except where the pagans 
could avail themselves of mountainous features 
unsuitable for mounted men. In such areas, many 
pagan tribes, such as the Hiji, Marghi and Kilba 
north of the Benue and the Mambilla, Chamba and 
others south of it, maintained actual or virtual 
independence until the European occupation. 
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In 1838, Modibbo Adama transferred his head¬ 
quarters from Gurin (now only a tiny village, but still 
hallowed for its associations), to the nearby Ribadu, 
in 1839 to Joboliwo a little to the west, and, finally, 
in 1841, he founded Yola still more to the west (in 
Fulani the name means a raised area in a marsh), 
where he died in 1848. All these places are just south 
of the Benue river, and it is obvious that the intention 
was to control the river crossings. Details of the 
dynasty founded by Modibbo Adama are given below. 
The Fulani conquests, often amounting to little more 
than raids, were never closely organised except near 
to the capital. The administrative system was one 
of fiefs, feudal in character, the lesser chiefs owing 
allegiance to the lamido (Fulani = amir, plur: 
lamibe ), and rendering tribute. But the tendency 
was centrifugal, and these fief holders (Fulani = 


of magnitude. After an initial period of raid and 
counter raid, the German Kameruns were taken 
by an Anglo-French expeditionary force, which 
captured Gama on 10.6.15, and Ngaundere 28.6.15. 
The German mountain fortress of Mora surrendered 
18.2.16. 

Bibliography : S. J. Hogben, The Muham¬ 
madan Emirates of Northern Nigeria , Oxford 1930. 
(Books listed as reference sources in sections 
4, 5, 7 of its Appendix — pp. 200-1 — are not 
given again here.) E. W. Bovill, Caravans of the Old 
Sahara , Oxford 1933; Brooke, Census of Nigeria 
1931, Vol. ii, London 1933; C. E..J, Whitting, 
The .... Literature .... 0/ Nigeria , JRAS, 1943; 
Infaku’l Maisuri (Whitting), London 1951; Nigerian 
Government publications since 1900. 

(C. E. J. Whitting) 
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(2) Lauwal 1848-72 Hamidu (3) Sanda 1872-90 

I I 

Ahmadu (6) Iya 1909-10 

I 

(8) Muhammadu Bello 1924-8 

I 

(10) Ahmadu 1947 

lamdo plur: lambe) often achieved virtual though 
not nominal independence, in proportion to the 
distance ot their fief from the capital. Good examples 
of this tendency were found in Madagaii and Rei 
Buba in the north and east of the region respectively. 
Adamawa as a name for the region seems to have 
become current in the Modibbo’s lifetime, for it 
was in use in Bornu when Clapperton was there in 
1823-4. 

7. Religion. Islam is the religion of the Fulani 
and many pagans have been converted and are in 
process of conversion to it, though adherents of the 
animistic cults are still numerous. Christian missions 
now operate in the region. Of these the most im¬ 
portant numerically are the Church of the Brethren 
(American) in the Bura-Marghi tribal areas north ot 
the river Benue, and the Sudan United (Danish) 
amongst the riverain Bachama tribe, wefet of Yola. 
In the 1931 census, of the total population of 
1,024,755 for Adamawa Province, 674,516 were 
recorded as Muslim, 348,791 as animist, 1,425 as 
Protestant. It is certain that the next census will 
show considerable decrease of animists, a large 
increase ol Muslims and some increase of Christians. 

8. Miscellaneous. The first recorded European 
explorer was Dr. Barth in 1851. The French 
Lieut. Mizon visited the region in 1891-3. The 
Niger Company traded from hulks in the river 
Benue for several years before the actual military 
occupation of Yola by British forces on 2nd 
September 1901, when Yola Town was spiritedly 
defended with the help of deserters from Rabeh’s 
forces (see under Bornu) armed with modem rifles, 
and two cannon presented to the then Lamido by 
Lieut. Mizon, contrary to agreements negotiated 
by him. The German forces occupied Gama in 
March 1902, and the Anglo-German international 
boundary was delimited by a commission in April 
1903. During the world war of 1914-8 the region 
was the scene of military operations on a 
considerable scale, involving transport difficulties 


(4) Zubayru 1890-1901 (5) Bobbo Ahmadu 1901-9 

I 

(7) Muhammadu Abba 1910-24 

I 

(9) Mustafa 1928-46 

I 

(11) Aliyu Mustafa 1953 

C ADAN (Aden) (i) town, (ii) British crown colony, 
(iii) British protectorate in S.W. Arabia. 

(1) Town and seaport on the South coast of 
Arabia, in British possession since 1839, with a 
mixed population of ca 35,000. c Adan (cf. akkad. 
edinu “steppe”), more precisely c Adan Abyan (by 
way of distinction from c Adan La c a, and al- c Adan 
in a verse of Ufnun al-Taghlibl; cf. Yakut, iii, 622 f., 
Kay, 232, AM, ii, 17, 284), or thaghr c Adan from its 
being strongly fortified, is the Athene of Pliny, * 
of Philostorgius, , Eu8a([xo)V*Apapta of the Periplus, 
’Apapia Ipardpiov of Ptolemy (cf. Pauly-Wissowa, 
Suppl., iii, 6), and most probably the c eden of Ez., 
xxvii, 23 (see recently v. Wissmann-Hofner, Beitrage 

306 (88), where also the triple L^o of CIH 550, 

which may, however, be a fake, is quoted). For 
other names of the place see al-MafcdisI, 30, IM, no 
(= Lofgren, Arab. Texte , i, 29). 

The peninsula of *Adan is an extinct volcano, 
nowadays called Shamshan (vulg. Sham sham), in 
earlier time al- c Urr “the mountain” ( c Urr c Adan); 
it is i77f feet (ca. 550 m.) high. On the east side is 
a gap in the range opposite to the island of $Ira: 
here is the main part of the town, and the habitations 
reach the sea. c Adan was once an island: the low 
and narrow isthmus is still nearly covered at high 
spring tide. This disadvantage was removed by 
means of a bridge, al-Maksir, built by the Persians 
(cf. “Khor Maksar” west of the isthmus). Beside 
the main volcano there are several minor heights, 
e.g. Djabal Sira, Hukkat, Marshafc (with a large 
light-house) and Dj. Hadid (west of the isthmus). 
The old harbour was on the east side, in connexion 
with the town; a mole (shasna) was constructed to 
protect it against the SE wind ( azyab ). The excellent 
harbour to which c Adan now owes its importance is 
the large and well protected bay between the 
peninsula of c Adan and that of “Little Aden”, with 
the mountains Muzalfcam “Sugarloaf Peak” and 
Ifcs 5 n “Ass’s Ears”. Bandar Tawayih (Tawwahl), 
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as the modem port is called, extends along the 
NW shore (for details see Red Sea and Aden pilot 
135). The habit of constructing dams and cisterns, 
typical of old Sabean culture, has left traces in the 
c Adan territory. There are remnants of some fifty 
reservoirs scattered over the peninsula. According 
to IM they were built by Persians from Slraf. They 
are attested by Salt in 1809 and by Haines, the 
future conqueror of c Aden, in 1835, to be in a tolerable 
state; but from 1839 on they were neglected, and 
much of their stonework was carried away until 
1856, when the restoration of those inside the 
crater was begun. There are thirteen tanks holding 
nearly two millions litres of water, but the scanty 
and irregular rainfalls seldom fill them completely. 
There are numerous wells within the crater and in 
the west part of the peninsula (cf. IM, 131 ff.), but 
they cannot supply the need of drinking water, 
being for the most part brackish. In the Middle 
Ages al-Hayk (= al-Hiswa of to-day?) was “the 
watering-place ( manhal ) of c Adan” (al-Hamdani, 53). 
In 1867 the British government got the permission 
of the sultan of Lahdj [ q.v .] to build an aqueduct 
from the village of Shaykh ‘Uthman. Later on 
condensers were installed. 

Legend usually ascribes the foundation of *Adan 
to Shaddad b. c Ad [q.v.], who is said to have caused 
the famous tunnel to be cut through the mountain 
range and to have used the place as a prison. We 
are told the same of the Tubba c s and the Pharaohs 
of Egypt, whence the name al-Habs or Habs Fir c awn. 
According to old tradition (e.g. al-Tabari, i, 144) 
K&bil, having killed his brother Habll [q.v.], fled 
with his sister from India to c Adan, where he was 
visited by Iblis on Dj. $Ira and taught the use of 
musical instruments. His grave is shown to-day 
above the Main Pass gate. The “abandoned well” 
(WV mu c attala, Kur., xxii, 44) and Iratn Dhat al- 
Hmdd [q.v.] (Kur., lxxxix, 6) are located in or near 
c Adan. The tradition of a fire coming from Yaman 
or c Adan (Sira) and portending the day of judgement, 
ascribed in Ifadith to Muhammad, may be some 
sort of reminiscence of volcanic activity. IM makes 
Hanuman, the Indian ape-god who has a temple in 
c Adan, fetch the wife of Ramacandra along a subway 
back to Udjdjayni from Sira, where she had been 
brought by a demon (Havana). 

Population. According to al-Hamdani (53, 124) 
the Arabs of c Adan were divided into three factions: 
Marab, Uumffhim (var. Diamadiim. IM) and Mall ah 
(cf. Yakut, iii, 622; BGA, iii, 102, iv, 206). The great 
number of Hindus and Somalis indicates a constant 
immigration by sea., IM 117 ff., has details on early 
migrations from Madagascar (l£umr) via Mogadisho 
and Kilwa, and of Persians from Sirfff and Kays 
(Kish). Cf. F err and, Le K’ouen-Louen etc. ( JA , 1919); 
Goitein, in BSOAS, 1954, 247 ff.; idem, in Speculum , 
1954, 181 ff. A considerable number of the Jews of 
c Adan (abont whom see Encyclopaedia Judaica, s.v. 
Aden) were in recent years evacuated into Israel. 

The early history of c Adan is very imperfectly 
known. From the Periplus (ca 50 A.D.) we learn 
that the place had been destroyed recently by KAICAP 
(probably an error for IAICAP = Ilisharah Yah<Jib, 
cf. v. Wissmann-Hdfner, Beitrdge 88), but in the time 
of Constantine the “Emporium Romanum” had recov¬ 
ered its old splendour; a church was built by the 
bishop Theophilus ca. 342. Later on c Adan lost its 
importance in favour of the Red Sea ports of Ahw&b 
and Ghulafika. The Persians (from 575 on) favoured 
culture in Yaman, building cisterns and bathhouses, 
and installing tanneries. After Badhan, the last 


Sffsanid governor, had submitted to Muhammad 
*Adan was visited in 10/631 by c AlI, who preached 
from its minbar. A mosque built by c Umar b. <Abd 
al- c AzIz was restored by Husayn b. Salama, the 
vizier of Banff Ziyad (204-429/819-1037). In 454/1062 
C A 1 I b. Muhammad al-$ulayhl, ddH of the Fatimids 
of Egypt, conquered c Adan and presented it to 
Hurra Sayyida at her marriage with his son al- 
Mukarram in 461/1069. Banff Ma c n, since 410/1019 
in possession of c Adan after the Ziyadids, were left 
in charge of the place until 476/1083, when they 
rebelled and were replaced by two brothers of the 
Hamdanid family of al-Karam (Mukarram) b. Yam, 
the founders of the Zuray^d [q.v.] dynasty. c Abbas 
took up his residence in the fort of Ta c kar, con¬ 
trolling the isthmus gate, while Mas c ffd held the 
castle of Khadra 5 and superintended the sea trade. 
Later on the town was united in the hands of Muh. 
b. Saba 5 (534-48/1139-53) and his son Hmr&n 
(-560/1165). The kharadf of c Adan by this time is 
given as 100,000 dinars a year. In 569/1173 Tffran 
Shah, the brother of Saladin, conquered Yaman by 
means of Turkish mercenaries (Ghuzz). The periods 
of Ayyffbid (-625/1228), Rasulid (-858/1454) and 
Tahirid (-923/1517) dominion were a golden time 
for the trade of c Adan. A new tax, collected by 
galleys ( shawdni ), was introduced by the Ayyffbids. 

The discovery of the sea-route to India and the 
rise of the Ottoman power mark the beginning of 
decline in the trade of c Adan. The Portuguese 
admiral Albuquerque attacked the town on Easter 
Eve 1513 with twenty ships, but did not succeed in 
taking it. In 1538 a Turkish armada on its way to 
India outwitted the defenders, and the Turks 
dominated Yaman for nearly hundred years. c Adan 
was lost to the Zaydi imams of $an c a 5 in 1568 and 
in 1630 the Turks left it finally. In 1735 c Adan 
passed into the hands of the c Abdali sultan of 
Lahdj, whose descendant Muhsin was forced to 
cede it to the English expedition under Captain 
Haines, which had been sent to get an indemnity 
for the plundering of a British ship. In view of the 
sultan’s treacherous attitude the place was taken 
by storm on the 20th January 1839. Of the pros¬ 
perous town visited by Marco Polo in 1276, with 
80,000 inhabitants and 360 (!) mosques, there was 
now left a miserable village of 600 persons living 
in huts. Since then the development of c Adan has 
progressed rapidly, especially after the opening of 
the Suez canal in 1869, and this “Arabian Gibraltar” 
is now a mercantile centre of great and increasing 
importance. 

Buildings. A wall was built by the Zuray'ids for 
the protection of trade, and houses of stone increased 
in number. After the depart of Tffran Shffh his 
viceroy in c Adan c Uthmffn al-Zandjfll (Zandjabfll) 
built a larger wall, with six gates, and a custom¬ 
house. Other secular buildings of Tughtekln b. 
Ayyub, his son Isma c Il, the Rasulid C A 1 I al-Mudjiihid, 
and the Tahirid c Abd al-Wahhab are recorded, AM, 
10 ff. Of the “handsome baths, lined with marble 
and jasper, and covered with a dome”, which were 
seen in 1708 by de Merveille (Playfair, from La 
Roque), nothing is left. Among the mosques of 
c Adan the most celebrated is that of Abff Bakr al- 
c Aydarffs [q.v.], the patron of the town, whose ziyara 
is held on 15 Rabi c II. Other masdiids are mentioned 
by Hunter (175 f.) and in AM. 

Bibliography. F. M. Hunter, An account of 

the British settlement of Aden , London 1877; 

F. Apelt, Aden. Eine koloniaigeographische u. 

kolonialpolitische Studie, Diss. Leipzig, 1929; 
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Hamd&nl, passim (Forrer’s transl. 41 s.); Yakut 
ili, 621; MakdisI, 30, et pass.; Idris! (tr. Jaubert), 
i, 51; Razwlnl (WUstenfeld), ii, 67; Abu ’1-Fidi > , 
Takwim , transl. ii/i, 126; Ibn Battuta, ii, 177*9; 
Ibn al-MudjSwir (Ldfgren), i, 106-48 (= IM); 
Abil Makhrama. Ta'rikh Thaehr * A dan {= AM), 
in: O. Ldfgren, Arabische Texte xur Kenninis der 
Stadt Aden im Mittelalter , Uppsala 1936-50; 
Ahmad Fatjl b. Mubsin al- ( AbdalI, Hadiyyat aU 
Zatnan fi Akhbar Muluk Lab 4 i wa-'Adan, Cairo 
1351/1932; R. L. Playfair, A history of Arabia 
Felix , Bombay 1859; H. C. Kay, Yaman, Us 
early mediaeval history , London 1892; H. von 
Maltzan, Reise nach Stidarabien , 1873; H. F. Jacob, 
Kings of Arabia , London 1923; H. Ingrams, 
Arabia and the isles , London 1942; A. Grohmann, 
Stidarabien als Wirtschaftsgebiet , Wienna-Brtinn 
1922-33; H. v. Wissmann and M. Hdfner, BeUr&ge 
xur histor.Geograpkie des vorislam. Stidarabien, Wies¬ 
baden 1953. Map: Aden Protectorate 1930 (Geogr. 
Section, Gen. Staff, no. 3892; scale: 1 : 253.440). 

(ii) British territory (since 1937 crown colony) 
in SW Arabia, including c Adan town, peninsula and 
isthmus, Shaykh HJthm&n town with surrounding 
district, “Little Aden” peninsula, and Perim island. 
Area: ca. 80 square miles. Population: ca. 45,000. 

(iii) British protectorate, divided into a 
Western and an Eastern half, with ‘Adan and 
Mukalia as centres, (a) The W. Aden Protectorate 
(ca. 40,000 sq. miles) comprises the “Nine Cantons”, 
viz. (from W to E) $ubayhl> < AmirI (capital: paii c ), 
c AlawI, HawshabI (cap. Musaymir), c AbdalI (cap. 
Labdi), c AkrabI, Upper and Lower Y2tfi% Fa<jll 
(cap. Shukra). Upper and Lower ‘AwlakI (cap. 
Abwar), in addition to the c AwdhaH and Bayhanl 
districts [see articles on each of them], (b) The 
E. Aden Protectorate (70-80,000 sq. miles) comprises 
the IJacJramawt states (Ru c ayti and Kathlri) [see 
ijapramawt], the Wahidl [$.».] sultanates of Balhaf 
and Bir C A1I, the shavkhdoms of c Irka [g.v.] and 
Hawra [q.v.], and the Mahrl sultanate of Kishn 
[f.t/.] and Sukutra [tf.v.]. Population: ca. 600,000. 

Bibliography : D. Ingrams, A survey of social 
and economic conditions in the Aden protectorate , 
Asmara 1949. (O. L6fgren) 

ADANA (in Arabic script Adhana, Adana, 
Adana, in later times A{ana), (i) city in southern 
Anatolia, (ii) Ottoman wildyet . 

(i) Adana, situated at 37° N, 35**8 E, in the 
northern part of the plain of Cilicia (Cukurowa), on 
the right (western) bank of the Seyhan river (the 
ancient Sarus), in Ottoman times the capital of the 
wildyet of Adana, since 1935 of the wildyet of Seyhan 
(see (ii) below); flourishing trading centre; population 
(1950) : H7,799* 

History. The changing fortunes of the city have 
been largely dominated by its geographical situation 
at the foot of the Taurus passes. Lying at the inter¬ 
section of the opposing spheres of interest of the 
Anatolian empires pushing southwards over the 
Taurus and the Syrian empires expanding towards 
the north, whose balance of forces or common 
weakness allowed the establishment of minor 
dynasties from time to time (Rubenids, Rama^Snids), 
it found security only in an empire which embraced 
both Anatolia and Syria, as before the Arab conquest, 
and later under the Ottomans. Adana is an ancient 
settlement, which seems to have flourished at the time 
of the Lydian kings, was resettled by Pompey after 
its destruction by war, and under the East Roman 
empire was an important commercial centre which 
competed with Tarsus (cf. Pauly-Wissowa, i, 844). 


Adana was occupied by the Arabs in the middle 
of the 7th century, but frequently changed masters 
in their struggle with the Byzantines. Depopulated 
by the constant frontier wars, it was rebuilt by 
Harun al-Rashid and his successors and became a 
bastion in the chain of fortresses of the “Syrian 
marches” (thuehtir al-Shdm). In 875 it was tem¬ 
porarily taken by Basil I, and again in Byzantine 
possession in 944-6, but recaptured by the Arabs 
after a siege in 964. In 1025 Cilicia was again 
occupied by the Byzantines, who could not however 
hold it permanently; nor apparently were the 
victorious Seldiufes (1071) able at first to establish 
themselves in the province (cf. J. Laurent, Byxance 
et les Turcs ...jusqu'en 1081, Paris 1913, xi). At 
any rate, in 1082 Adana again belonged to the 
Byzantines, but was taken by Sulayman b. Rut- 
lumtsh in 1083 (J. B. Chabot, Ckronique de Michel 
le Syrien , Paris 1905, 179). After its occupation by 
the Crusaders in 1097, it belonged at first to the 
principality of Antioch, but in 1104 was detached 
by Alexis I and came under Byzantine administration. 
In X132 it belonged to Leon of Little Armenia, in 
1137 became Byzantine, in 1138 was occupied by 
the Rum Seldiuk Mas c ud, in 1151 (at the latest) again 
Armenian, 1158 Byzantine, finally in 1172-3 incor¬ 
porated by the Rubenid Mlech in his Armenian 
state, in which it remained for a long time, although 
exposed to repeated Muslim attacks. Baybars, after 
his victory at Antioch in 1266 appeared before 
Adana; the Mamluks also sacked the town in 1275 
and 1304, and attacked it in 1355. It remained, 
however, in Armenian hands (except for 1341-4, 
when it fell by ihneritance to Guy de Lusignan). 
In 1359 it was occupied by the Mamluks, and became 
the capital of a niydba. In 1378 the governor was the 
Turkmen Yuregir-oghlu Ramadan, who, acknow¬ 
ledging the suzerainty of the Mamluks, extended 
his dominions and founded the buffer-state of the 
Ramad&n-oghlu [9.0.]. He and his successors followed 
sometimes a pro-, sometimes an anti-Mamldk 
policy, securing for Adana a relatively quiet time. 
The inner conflicts and the invasion of the phu *1- 
KSdirid Shahsuw&r in 1467 do not seem to have 
disturbed the city. In 1483-9 the Ottomans endeav¬ 
oured unsuccessfully to detach Adana from the 
Mamluks. In 1516, Selim I, during his Egyptian 
expedition, occupied it, but left the Ramadan-oghlu 
in possession, now as Ottoman vassals. In 1606 it 
came temporarily under the rule of the insurgent 
DianbulSt-ogfalu and in 1608 it was constituted a 
regular province (eyalet) under a governor [wall) 
appointed by the Sultan. In the Turco-Egyptian 
war of 1832, Adana became the headquarters of the 
Egyptian army under Ibrahim Pasha, was ceded to 
Muhammad C A1I Pasha by the treaty of Kiitahya 
(6 April 1833), but restored to the Porte by the 
London Convention (6 July 1840). It was then made 
part of the province of Halab, but in 1867 became 
again the capital of the new wildyet of Adana. In 
Dec. 1918 it was occupied by French troops, but 
was returned to Turkey in 1922 under the terms 
of the Turco-French treaty of Ankara (20 Oct. 1921). 

Commerce. Its favourable situation, as a bridge¬ 
head on the great Anatolian-Arabian road (cf. Fr. 
Taeschner, Anal. Wegenetx , Leipzig 1934, index), 
and the fertility of its surroundings, always enabled 
Adana to recover, in spite of its changing political 
fortunes. Nevertheless until the period of the 
Ramadin-oghlu it seems to have been less important 
than Tarsus. In the 10th century, according to al- 
Istakhrl and Ibn Hawkal, Adana was defended by 
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a wall with eight gates and a fortress on the opposite 
bank (the last remnants of which were demolished 
in 1836); according to al-ldrlsl (1150) it had a 
flourishing trade; W. von Ollenburg (1211) says 
that it was well populated but not rich. In the town, 
already famous for its cotton, the Venetians had 
privileges (Heyd, Hist, du Commerce , index, cf. 
Laurent, 11). Abu ’l-Fida 9 described it as flourishing, 
B. de la Brouqui&re (1437) as a busy emporium. Its 
progress in the period of the Ramadan-oghlu, under 
Ottoman suzerainty, is reflected in the accounts of 
travellers (cf. e.g. Badr al-Din al-GhazzI (1530), MS 
Kopriilu 1390; Kutb al-Din al-Makkl (1557), Tarih 
Semtneri dergisi, i/2, 4 ff.; P. Belon, Les observations , 
etc., Antwerp 1533). Meljmed c Ashik, Menazir at - 
c Awdlim (MS Nuru ‘Othmaniyye 3032, 215) and 
IJadidil Khalifa. Diihdn-numd (Istanbul 1145, 601), 
depend on the Arabic geographers and do not add 
anything new. The anonymous al-Menazil wa * 1 - 
J'arik ila Bayt Allah (MS Inkilap Kitabhanesi, M.C., 
K boy, 113, fol. 8v) mentions the excellence of its 
markets and of its products, likewise Ewliya Celebi, 
Seyafrat-name (Istanbul 1935, iii, 37, ix, 333 ff.), 
according to whom Adana had 8700 houses built 
of clay (this might be slightly exaggerated in his 
usual manner). With the general retrogression of 
the Ottoman empire, however, a decline set in which 
lasted till the middle of the 19th century; one of 
the main causes was the insecurity which began 
immediately outside its gates. Nevertheless, the 
cotton trade continued, and in the 18th century 
there seem to have existed extensive commercial 
relations with merchants from Kayseri (cf. P. Lucas 
<1766); C. Niebuhr (travelled 1766), Reisebeschreibung , 
Hamburg i837> and others quoted by Ritter). 

At the beginning of the 19th century, Adana had 
still a larger population than Tarsus (according to 
J. M. Kinneir, Voyage dans VAsie Mineure , Paris 
1818), while two decades later, in 1836, it is described 
as smaller than Tarsus (J. Rusegger, Reise in Griechen- 
land ... und siiddstl. Kleinasien, Stuttgart 1841, 
524 ff.). There was now but little trade, as is remarked 
in a report of the British consul Neale (cited Ritter, 
see Bibl.). On the attempt made during the Egyptian 
occupation more especially to revive cotton product¬ 
ion, but without much success, see W. F. Ainsworth, 
A Personal Narrative, i, London 1880. An account 
of the corporation of the oil factories is given by 
V. Langlois, Voyage dans la Cilicie , Paris 1861. The 
city began to prosper again in the second half of the 
19th century, due to the growing European demand 
for cotton and the efforts for improvement (e.g. road 
to Mersin) especially of the wall Khalil Pasha. 
According to J. Davies, Life in Turkey (London 
1879, 48 ff•)> as a result of these efforts, the land 
was well cultivated, the town relatively clean and 
active, and the number of inhabitants varying 
between twenty to thirty-five thousand (the difference 
being due to the migration of part of the population 
to the mountains during the hot summer and to 
the great number of migrating labourers). V. Quinet, 
ii, 35 ff., gives: 30,000 permanent inhabitants 

<13,000 Muslims, 12,575 Armenians) and 12,000- 
15,000 migrating labourers. In 1870 a municipal 
administration was established, with a mayor. Its 
communications were improved by the opening of 
the railway to Mersin in 1886, and the piercing of 
the Taurus tunnels during the first world war. The 
■occupation and the subsequent exodus of the 
Armenians and Greeks, who had gained importance 
by their position in trade during the 19th century, 
brought about a crisis. Under the Turkish Republic 


there set in a period of rapid progress (72,577 
inhabitants in 1927, 117,799 in 1950). Since 1935 
Adana has been the capital of the province of Seyhan. 

Population. Christianity was established in 
Adana from an early date, and it was an episcopal 
see. Since the government of the Armenian Rubenids 
the Armenians had greatly outnumbered the Greeks 
and the Armenian church acquired a preponderant 
position. Its Christian population, already affected 
by the constant Muslim attacks, steadily decreased 
after the Mamluk conquest and under the Ottomans 
(see the reports of travellers, and data in Ritter and 
Alishan). During the 19th century the Christian 
population increased, but the victory of the Turks 
in 1922 brought about their total expulsion. Little 
is known of the Jews of Adana (cf. A. Galante, 
Histoire des Juifs d’Anatolie, Istanbul 1939, ii, 304). 
Arab elements penetrated into Cilicia with the armies 
from the 8th century, but could scarcely maintain 
themselves in Adana itself when Turkish nomads 
had already gained a firm foothold in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. Adana is described by P. Belon (1548) as 
lying on the linguistic frontier between Arabic and 
Turkish. Thereafter the Arab elements in the 
population were almost wholly displaced, and this 
situation could not be changed by the brief Egyptian 
occupation in the 19th century. 

Culture. Adana has not played in the past, nor 
does it play at present, an important cultural role. 
It has an interesting museum, founded in 1924 in 
the madrasa of Dia c far Pasha. The main monuments 
are due to the Ramadan-oghlu: Eski or Yagh Diami c i. 
with a monumental gateway (inscription from 1553) 
and madrasa in the E. and S. sides of the court, 
domed xwan with finely sculptured ornament; the 
mosque itself is of uncertain date (before 1500). Ulu 
Djami c , built by Ramadan-oghlu Khalil. 1507-41, 
find enlarged by his grandson Mustafa, 948/1541 
(for a legend relating to its construction, cf. Baki 
T. Arik, Adana Fethinin destani , Istanbul 1943, 
47 ff.), mosque, madrasa , tiirbe and ders-khane , 
enclosed by high wall; emphasis on eastern facade 
with main entrance. The groundplan, various 
details, coloured ornamentation and minaret indicate 
the influence of Syrian models; Seldiuk tradition 
is particularly apparent in the dragons at the base 
of the dome; richly elaborated miftrab; Ottoman 
tiles of the finest quality; these various stylL ic 
elements are united into a convincing whole. Tiiroc 
with graves decorated with tiles of the Ramadan- 
oghlus Khalil. Plrl and Mu^afe. Of the many 
foundations of the dynasty the following are wholly 
or partly preserved: the so-called Wakif Serayl, 
residence of the dynasty since 1495; Sel&mlk Dayresl, 
today Tuz-khani. Also noteworthy are the Carshi 
IJammamI, the bedestan (frequently mentioned by 
travellers, but rebuilt in the middle of the 19th 
century, and Aghdja Mesdjid, of 1409-10, the oldest 
mosque in the town, with carved door. 
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L. Alishan, Sissouan ou l'Armino-Cilicie, Venice 
1:879 > C. Ritter, Vergleichende Erdkunde des 
Halbinsellandes Kleinasien , Berlin 1859; Sdlname-yi 
Wilayet-i Adana , no 9, 1308, and 10, 1312; Naci 
Ak verdi, Adana Cumhuriyetten evvel ve sonra, 
Ankara; M. Oppenheim, Inschriften aus Syrien , 
Mesopotamien und Kleinasien, Leipzig 1913; 
K. Otto-Dom, Islamische Denkm&ler Kilikitns, 
Jahrb. f. Kleinasiatische Forsch.y 1952, 118 ff. 

(R. Anhegger) 

(ii) The older name of the wildyet embracing in 
general the Cilician plain (Cukurowa)—now called 
Seyhan—with the capital of the same name. The 
old Ottoman eyalet of Adana (see Hadjdjl Khalifa. 
Diihdn-niimdy 601) comprised in addition to Adana 
only the two sandfaks of Sis and Tarsus; the later 
wildyet of Adana (since 1867) the sandiaks of Adana, 
I del (Silifke), Khozan (Sis), Djebel-i Bereket (Yarput); 
the present wildyet of Seyhan (17,256 km 2 , 509,600 
inhabitants, 1950 Genel niifus sayxmx, Ankara 1950), 
which more or less corresponds to the earlier sandfak 
of Adana, has the following ka$ds: Adana, Bagde, 
Ceyhan, Dortyol, Feke, Kadirli, Karaisall, Kozan, 
Osmaniye, Saimbeyli. The most important activity 
in the Cukurowa is cotton-cultivation, which today 
gives the impression of a monoculture. 

(Fr. Taeschner) 

ADAT [see nahw]. 

‘ADAT, ADAT LAW [see c ada]. 
al-SAPAYM ( c Apem), an eastern tributary of 
the Tigris (Didjla, [tf.v.J). It is formed of the 
junction of several rivers which have their sources 
in the range east of and parallel to the Diabal 
IJamrln and which in their course from N.E. to S.W. 
break through deeply cut ravines. The most impor¬ 
tant of these rivers are: the river of Kirkuk, viz. 
the Kha§a (Kaza, Kissa) -Cay (on some maps it 
figures also under the name of Kara-su), which rises 
from several sources north of Kirkuk; further the 
river of Ta 5 uk (Dafcuka [g.v.]), viz. the Ta 5 uk-§u (or 
-Cay), the most important of all, which joins the 
Kh^sa-Cav southwest of Ta’uk; and the Ak-su, also 
called the river of Tuz-Khurmatli. The latter comes 
from the Sedjirme-dagh and falls below the place 
Tuz-Khurmatli into the river of Ta^k. From this 
junction onwards the river is called al- < Adaym, or 
Shatt al- c Adaym; it forces its way through the 
Diabal Hamrin, flows in a southerly direction 
across the Babylonian plain and falls below 34 0 N 
44°2o’ E into the Tigris. On their courses south of 
TSza Khurmatli (below Kirkuk) down to the 
junction with the Ak-su, the northern, and then 
the united northern and middle source rivers, 
meander through extensive swamps. When the 
snow melts, the c A<Jaym is connected through a 
dried up river-bed north-east of the Djabal Hamrin 
with the Narin-Cay (on some maps also Narit-$u), 
a tributary of the Diyala. The inhabitants are able 
to establish such a communication, when necessary, 
also south-west of the Diabal Hamrin, by utilizing 
the generally dried-up Nahr Radhan, which is 
connected with a tributary of the Diyala (at present 
it is said to be used for irrigation and does not reach 
the DiyalS). (The ruins of the dam were first described 
by J. Ross, Journ. Roy. Geogr. Soc., 1840, 121 ff.; then 


by J. F. Jones, Bombay Records , Memoir xliii, 1857, 
123; see also E. Herzfeld, Geschichte der Stadt 
Samarra, Hamburg 1948, 76 ff.) When the channel 
of the Nahr Radhan is opened, the water flows 
into the Diyala and the lower c A<Jaym is almost 
entirely dried up. Towards its estuary the c A<Jaym 
is very scantily supplied with water in the hot 
season; according to travellers’ statements, it is 
often for some month entirely dried up in its lower 
course. 

The name c Adaym occurs for the first time in 
the Marasid al-It\ild c (8th/i4th century), 379, as al- 
c A?Im or al- c U?ayyim; cf. Nahr al-A c zam in Mustawfl 
(ca. 1340). For the identification of the c A<Jaym with 
the Turnat of the cuneiform inscriptions and the 
Tomadotus (Tomas) of the classical writers, see 
F. Hommel, Grundriss der Geogr. und Gesch. des 
alten Orients*, Munich 1904, 5, 293 ff.; Pauly-Wissowa, 
s.v. Tornadotus; for Radanu (= Nahr Radhan) in 
the cuneiform inscriptions, which may have at one 
time denoted also the lower 'Adaym, see Streck, in 
ZA, 1900, 275 and Hommel, 293 ff. It is questionable 
wheter we may also identify the Gyndes of Herodotus 
tvith the e A<Jaym; cf. Billerbeck, 72 ff.; Pauly- 
Wissowa, s.v. Gyndes. 

Bibliography : Ritter, Erdkunde , ix, 522 ff., 

537 ff.; A. Billerbeck, Mitteilungen d. Vorderas. 

Ges., 1898, 65 ff., 83; G. Hoffmann, Ausziige aus 

syr. Akten persischen Martyrer, 1880, 253, 275. 

(M. Streck*) 

ADD Ad (a.) (plur. of didd = “a word that has 
two contrary meanings”), words which, according 
to the definition of Arab philologists, have two 
meanings that are opposite to each other, 
e.g. the verb ba*a which may mean “to sell” and 
also “to buy” (= ishtara ); even the word fcdd itself 
belongs to the same category of words, for in such 
an expression as la didd a lahu it has not the meaning 
of “opposite”, but that of “equal”. The addad, from 
their point of view, belong as a particular class to 
the homonyms ( al-mushtarik [tf.v.]), except that the 
latter class comprises two words that have the same 
sound but two different meanings (ma c nayan 
mukhtalifan ), while in the addad the two meanings 
are directly opposite to each other. The Arabs 
treated of this lexical question with the passion and 
accuracy which they applied to all the other domains 
of their language, and they devoted to it either 
special chapters of general works (e.g. al-Suyutl, 
al-Muzhir, Bulalj;, i, 186-93; Ibn SIda, al-Mukha$$a$, 
xiii, 258-66), or separate monographs. The latter were 
enumerated for the first time by M. Th. Redslob, 
Die arabischen Wdrter mit entgegengesdzter Bedeutung , 
Gottingen 1873, 7-9 (the name of al-DjaI?i?, however, 
is to be cancelled). While some of these works are 
known from citations, books called Kitdb al-Addad 
by the following authors are preserved, and in part 
published: 1) Kutrub (d. 206/821), ed. H. Kofler, 
Islamica, 1932; 2) al-A§ma c i (d. 216/831), ed. A. 
Haffner, Drei arabische Quellenwerke iiber die Addad , 
Beirut 1913, 45-6i; 3) Abu c Ubayd (d. 223/837), 
see Brockelmann, S I, 167; 4) Abu IJatim al-SidjistSnl 
(d. ca. 250/864), ed. Haffner, ibid., 71-157; 5) Ibn 
al-Sikklt (d. 243/857), ed. Haffner, ibid., 163-209; 
6) Abu Bakr b. al-Anbari (d. 327/939), ed. M. Th. 
Houtsma, Leiden 1881; also Cairo 1325; 7) Abu ’1- 
Tayyib al-Halabl (d. 381/991), see Brockelmann, 
S I, 190; 8) al-Saghanl (d. 650/1252), ed. Haffner, 
ibid. 221-48. 

The opinion which has long been maintained that 
Arabic, contrary to all the other Semitic languages, 
contains a very large number of such adddd is no 
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longer tenable. If all that is false and all that does 
not belong here are cut out of the list, there remains 
also in Arabic only a small residue. Hence al-Mubar- 
rad (MS Leiden 437, p. 180) and Ibn Durustawayh 
(quoted by al-Suyutl, al-Muzhir, i, 191) went so far 
as to deny entirely the existence of the addad in 
Arabic. Ibn al-Anbari enumerates in his book more 
than 400 such addad; but in spite of the fullness of 
the work such words as ankara, wala, etc. are missing. 
Redslob has already pointed out that a considerable 
part of this must be eliminated, as the authors 
either extend too far the concept of the addad, or 
artificially accumulate as much matter as possible: 
1. First of all it must be noted that most of the 
words quoted were known to or currently used by 
the Arabs only in one meaning, and the contrary 
meaning can be evidenced only by scanty and 
sometimes even contested citations. If it were not 
so, many misunderstandings would arise in everyday 
life, while Ibn al-Anbari in his introduction (p. 1) 
denies any ambiguity. 2. It is absolutely false to 
consider the words not only in themselves, but also 
in their syntactical construction in the sentence, 
and to establish a tfidd when, through various con¬ 
structions or interpretations of the sentence, two 
contrary meanings are possible (Ibn al-Anbari, loc. 
cit., 167-8). 3. Particles like in, min, an, aw, ma, hal, 
must be struck out from the list of addad. Such 
arguments as that in means “if” and “not”, that 
is to say, can both indicate the possibility of a thing 
and negate it, are feeble. Equally trivial are the 
considerations that verbal forms ( kana or yakunu) 
indicate different tenses, or that proper names 
(Ishak, Ayyub , Ya c kab) may also have secondary 
meanings. 4. Forms which only in certain circum¬ 
stances may have a meaning contrary to their 
usual one could be enumerated in large numbers. 
Here belong words such as ka } s , goblet, and also 
its contents, nahnu, we, I; further all the f&Hl forms 
which are also passive (e.g. wamik, kha?if) and the 
faHl forms that are also active (e.g. amin); the 
elatives which may be formed from participles of 
the first and augmented roots; the verbs that 
sometimes also in the first form have a causative 
meaning (e.g. zdla) etc.; but none of these cases 
represent any real addad. 5. Equally to be excluded 
are words which in certain cases are used ironically 
(ihtizd*** ot tahakkum **) e.g. yd c dkil (“intelligent 
one!”) for a fool, or euphemistically (tafa'ul), as 
yd salim (“healthy one!”) for a sick person. The 
use of both tropes is at the will of the speaker. 
6. The highest degree of arbitrariness and artifice 
was finally attained by the grammarians who count 
among the addad words like tal c a (in the meaning 
of “waterpipe” and “hill”), on the grounds that 
water flows downwards and the hill rises upwards.— 
Most of the examples given by Ibn al-Anbarl fall 
under one or other of the points just quoted and 
therefore ought not to be considered as addad; only 
a small residue remains. 

The Arabs themselves already sought for ex¬ 
planations for these phenomena, but only one de¬ 
serves consideration in so far at least as in the 
interpretation it leads back to the root, whence 
both meanings have branched out (Ibn al-Anbari, 
loc. cit., 5; al-Muzhir , i, 193 ff.). The other expla¬ 
nations account only for the actually occurring 
meanings, and either regard all the addad as meanings 
borrowed by the roots from one another (Ibn al- 
Anbari, loc. cit., 7; al-Muzhir, i, 194), or attempt, 
often clumsily, to harmonize the meanings; for 
instance, the Arabs explain ba c d in its meaning 


“whole” by arguing that the whole thing is only 
a part of something else (Ibn al-Anbari, 6). 

C. Abel, Uber den Gegensinn der Urworte, Leipzig 
1884 (reprinted in his Sprachwissenschaftlichen 
Abhandlungen, Leipzig 1885) made an attempt to 
find a general explanation, starting from a single 
point of view, for the linguistic phenomenon of the 
“enantiosemia” as a whole. According to him the 
words used by primitive men were not expressions 
for certain unambiguous concepts, but described 
rather the mutual relation between two opposites; 
e.g. the concept of “strong” could only be under¬ 
stood by a comparison with “weak”, and the two 
sides of the opposition was only gradually distin¬ 
guished by phonetic changes. The theory of Abel 
was not accepted by linguists, but found recognition 
among the psychoanalysts. 

R. Gordis, Words of mutually opposed meaning, 
Am. J. Semit. Lang., 1938, 270-80, also endeavours 
to find an explanation that should be valid for 
all addad. Starting from modem anthropological 
theories, he connects the addad with taboo and 
man a and concludes that “by and large, words of 
contradictory meaning endure in the speech of 
mankind only as survivals from primitive ways of 
thought . 

Against such theories, the prevailing opinion in 
general linguistics is that the enantiosemia cannot 
be explained from a unique principle. Words have 
from their origin a fixed meaning; in the case of 
each didd, therefore, one of the meanings must be 
considered as original, the other as secondary. The 
task of linguistics is to trace out in each case the 
gradual change of meaning, although it is immediately 
evident that the facts cannot be established for 
each didd. As a matter of fact, the Arab philologists 
already admitted in principle this doctrine: al-a§t 
li-ma^nan wahid in . That their works, in spite of the 
richness of their materials, make so slight a contri¬ 
bution to the solution of the problem is due, among 
other reasons, to the fact that for them the expla¬ 
nation of the addad was not so much a scientific 
task as a purely practical one. To the Arabs it was 
of prime importance to give as complete an index as 
possible of all the words destined for daily and 
literary use, which have contrary meanings; they are 
therefore often guided simply by exterior conso¬ 
nance; thus for instance they put among the addad 
the word mudx, 1. “perishing” root wdy, 2. “vig¬ 
orous’*, “strong”, root *dy. 

F. Giese, in Untersuchungen uber die Addad auf 
Grand von Stellen aus altarabischen Dichtern , Berlin 
1894, explained, for most of the addad which he 
found in old poetry, how they passed to the 
opposite meaning, by arranging them under various 
semasiological categories: 1. Metonymy, when one 
meaning of the word is to be explained as being a 
causal or temporal consequence of another rtieaning: 
e.g. na c a, to lift a burden with difficulty, to carry 
it away; ndhil, he who goes to the water, the 
thirsty one; he who returns from the water, having 
his thirst quenched. 2. Concatenation of concepts 
of various kinds; for instance bayn, separation and 
union (according to whether one is separated alone 
from a group or in union with another), or dfalal 
“to be rolled”, hence “heavy , but also “to be 
rolled and whirled up”, hence “insignificant”, 
“light”. 3. Contraction of concept, either by refining 
or coarsening it, as for instance ramma “to be 
marrow-like, strong”, and “to be marrowless, 
feeble”. 4. For the words of emotion and odour 
the neutral original meaning “to be excited” is to 
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be supposed, no matter whether it is applied in a 
good or bad sense; thus for instance ra c a “to be 
afraid’* and “to be pleased”; fariba “to be sad” 
and “to be joyful”; radid, khdfa, “to hope” and 
“to fear”; dhafar , banna, a “good smell” and a 
“bad smell”. To this class belong also the verbs of 
conjecture in their double meaning of “to know” 
and “not to know”, e.g. zanna, frasiba , khala . 
5. Cultural influence has often caused the later 
differentiation of words originally meaning the same 
thing in bd c a , shard , “to sell” and “to buy”, originally 
“to exchange”. 6. Denominatives, especially in the 
2nd and 4th forms, originally meant: “to undertake 
an action with the object in question”, and therefore 
may be applied both positively and negatively; e.g. 
farra'a, “to rise”, “to sink” (cf. Hebrew sh€rtsk y 
sikkil. — Besides this the lack of compound-forming 
prepositions in Arabic makes much ambiguity 
possible (cf. al-Suyuti, 189: wala = akbala , “to 
turn oneself to” and = adbara, “to turn oneself 
from”; sami c a y “to hear”, and “to give ear” in 
the sense of “to answer”), and there are many 
voces atnbiguae or communis generis which admit a 
double interpretation, e.g. amam, properly “aim” = 
a thing of little or of great importance; ma y tam, 
4 ‘‘a gathering place of women”, either on sad or on 
joyous occasions; zawdi , “husband”, “wife”. Finally 
the many dialectical addad are of importance. Arab 
philologists already quoted such examples; sudfa 
“darkness” in the dialect of the Tamlmites, “light” 
in that of the Kaysites; wathaba, “to sit” ( = Hebrew 
ydshabh) in the Himyarite dialect, “to spring up” 
generally in Arabic; further samid , kar c , etc. (cf. 
C. Landberg, La langue arabe et ses dialectes, Leiden 
1905, 64 ff.). 

The phenomenon of the enantiosema can be 
observed in all Semitic languages. Hence the mono¬ 
graph of E. Landau, Die gegenstnnigen Wdrier im 
Alt- und Neuhebrdischen , Berlin 1896, was of interest 
also for the understanding of the Arabic adddd. The 
most comprehensive and most critical examination 
of the subject is by Th. Noldeke, XVdrier mit Gegen- 
sinn ( Adddd ), Neue Beitrage zur semitischen Sprach- 
wissenschaft, Strassburg 1910, 67-108. 177 adddd of 
literary Arabic are examined and explained either 
etymologically or semasiologically (by pointing out 
similar changes of meaning), taking into consideration 
the corresponding roots in the Arabic dialects, in 
Hebrew and Aramaic, and in the languages of 
Abyssinia. Though Noldeke classifies a large number 
of the changes into certain semasiological categories, 
he deliberately abstains from seeking a fixed principle 
or order and states explicitly that “in semasiology 
fixed and general laws are even less manifest than 
in phonetics” and that “the variegated reality of 
human speech resists all attempts to force it into 
formulas”. 

As is implied in the preceding argument, enanti¬ 
osema are to be found in all languages. Jacob Grimm, 
Kleinere Aufsdtze y vii, 367, had already drawn 
attention to this; interesting examples are to be 
found in K. Nyrop, Das Leben der Wdrier (transl. 
R. Vogt). Special attention is drawn to the obser¬ 
vations of J. Wackemagel (which might otherwise 
be overlooked) in a passage of his Vorlesungen 
iiber Syntax* , Basel 1928, ii, 235. (G. Weil) 

ADEN [see c adan]. 

ADFC (Edfu), provincial capital in Upper 
Egypt, on the west bank of the Nile, the ancient 
Apollinopolis Magna of Greek times, the Arabic 
name of which is a transcription of the Coptic 
name, Atbo. 


At the beginning of the Muslim administration 
the town was incorporated in the k&ra of Aswan. 
It was on the caravan route from Cairo to the 
south, but Ibn Battuta is the only medieval traveller 
who refers to it, as being a day and a night’s journey 
south of Arm ant. The temple of Adfu is merely 
mentioned by al-Dimashki. but without any 
description, for it must have been buried in sand. 
Indeed, Granger’s reference to it, in 1730, is the 
first allusion to it by a European: he saw there 
‘the remains of a temple which one could not enter, 
and it was full of earth and rubbish*. We must 
wait for Vivant Denon to obtain a less rudimentary 
account; on him the temple made a tremendous 
impression. In the year 700/1300 some brickworkers 
brought to light the statue of a woman seated on a 
throne, on which were hieroglyphic inscriptions. 

The district of Adfu seems to have been very 
fertile, and particularly rich in palm-trees. Its 
dates were made into cakes, after first being pounded. 
In the Mamluk period its annual revenue was 
17,000 dinars from an area of 24,762 fadddns. Al- 
Adfuwi is full of praise for the good qualities of the 
people of Adfu, whom he describes as generous, 
discreet, sincere, welcoming to strangers, and 
charitable. 

No events memorable in history seem to have 
taken place in the town. 

Bibliography : MaknzI, K hi tat. MIFAO , 
xlix, 125 (with bibliog.); Yakut, i, 168-9; Ibn 
Dukmak, v, 29; £gypte de Murtadi y re-ed. Wiet, 
introd., 113-4; Carr6, Voyageurs frattfais en 
£gypte, i, 65, 89, 134. (G. Wiet) 

APHA 5 [see c Id al-adha*]. 
c A DH AB (a.), “torment, suffering, affliction”, 
inflicted by God or a human ruler, and in so far 
as it expresses not only absolute power but 
also love of justice, also “punishment, chastise¬ 
ment ( c ukuba )”. The divine judgments, which are 
often mentioned in the I£ur J an, strike the individual 
as well as whole nations in the life of this world 
as well as in the life to come. It is mainly 
unbelief, doubt of the divine mission of the pro¬ 
phets and apostles, rebellion against God, that 
are punished in this manner [see ‘ad, fir'awn, 
lut, nuh, thamup. and others].* With regard to 
the punishments in the life to come, which begin 
already in the grave, see c adhab al-^abr, djahan- 

NAM. 

For legal punishments, see ‘ukubAt. 

(Th. W. Juynboll) 

'achAb AL- EABR, the punishment in the 
tomb, also called punishment in barzakh [q.v.]. 
The idea is based on the conception that the dead 
had a continued and conscious existence of a kind 
in their grave. So arose the doctrine of the two 
judgements, one which involves punishment or 
bliss in the grave and a subsequent judgement 
on the Day of Resurrection [for which see al- 
kiyama]. There are various ideas of what happens 
between death and resurrection. 

1. The grave is a garden of paradise or a pit of 
hell; angels of mercy come for the souls of believers 
and angels of punishment for the infidels. The souls 
of believers are birds in the trees of paradise and 
will be united with their bodies at the resurrection; 
martyrs are already in paradise. 

2. The dead are tortured by the weeping of the 
mourners, especially the wicked, hearing the steps 
of the mourners as they leave; the believer finds 
his grave spacious, 70 cubits by 70, while the 
unbeliever is crushed by his grave till his ribs inter 
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lock. The grave asks the dead man about his religion 
and the believer’s good works answer for him. A 
sinner may be tormented by a snake of fire which 
bites him till the day, of judgement. 

3. Two angels, Munkar and Naklr, black with blue 
eyes, make the dead man sit up and ask him about 
his religion. The believer answers with the “steadfast 
word” (Rur’&n, xiv, 26) and is shown the place in 
hell from which he is delivered and the place reserved 
for him in paradise; there upon he is left alone till the 
Day of Resurrection. The unbeliever cannot answer, 
so the angels beat him with iron whips which cause 
flames, and the blows are heard by all creation 
except men and diinn. It is a less reliable doctrine 
that punishment is of the spirit only. There are 
elaborate arguments to prove that those whose 
bodies are left impaled and those who were eaten by 
wild beasts suffer from it. The punishment lasts as 
long as it will please Allah, according to some 
authorities till the Day of Resurrection, except on 
Fridays. It may be eased as long as a branch planted 
on the grave is green. The angels draw the souls 
out of the bodies; those of believers come out 
easily while those of unbelievers have to be dragged 
out causing severe pain. Variations in detail are 
many. The questioning of believers lasts seven 
days, that of unbelievers forty; or unbelievers are 
not questioned and the angels proceed at once to 
punishment: martyrs, infants and those who have 
performed certain acts of supererogation are not 
questioned. 

In some sources a distinction is made between the 
punishment and the pressure ( 4 agh(a) in the tomb, 
the righteous faithful being exempt from the former, 
hot from the latter, whereas the infidels and the 
sinners suffer punishment as well as pressure. The 
prophet’s daughter, Fatima, and some others escape 
being crushed. 

The punishment in the tomb is not plainly 
mentioned in the Rur 5 in. Allusions to the idea may 
be found in several passages, e.g. Rur’&n, xlvii, 26: j 
“But how when the angels, causing them to die, 
shall smite them on their faces and backs’’; vi, 92: 
“But couldst thou see, when the ungodly are in the 
floods of death, and angels reach forth their hands, 
saying, Yield up your souls: this day shall ye be 
recompensed with a humiliating punishment’’; viii, 
49: “And if thou wert to see when the angels take 
the life of the unbelievers; they smite their faces 
and their backs, and taste ye the torture of burning’’ 
<cf. further ix, 100; xxiii, 20; lii, 46). 

The punishment of the tomb is very frequently 
mentioned in Tradition (see Bibliography ), often, 
however, without the mention of angels. In the latter 
group of traditions it is simply said that the dead 
are punished in their tombs, or why, e.g. on account 
of special sins they have committed. 

The names of Munkar and Naklr do not appear 
in the Rur’an, and once only in canonical Tradition 
{al-Tirmidhl, Diana*iz. bab 70). Apparently these 
names do not belong to the old stock of traditions. 
Moreover, in some traditions one anonymous angel 
only is mentioned as the angel who interrogates and 
punishes the dead (Muslim, I man, trad. 163; Abu 
DS’ild, Sunna, bab 39b; Ahmad b. Hanbal, iii, 
233, 346; iv, 150; al-Tay&lisI, no. 753). So there seem 
to be four stages in the traditions regarding this 
subject: the first without any angel being mentioned, 
the second mentioning “the’’ angel, the third two 
angels, the fourth being acquainted with the names 
Munkar and Naklr. 

This state of things is reflected in the development 


of the creed. The Fikh Akbar I, which may date 
from the middle of the 2nd/8th century, gives only 
a short reference to the punishment of the tomb 
(art. 10). The Wa$iyyat Abi tfanifa, which may 
represent the orthodox views of the middle of the 
3rd/9th century, mentions both the punishment and 
the interrogation by Munkar and Naklr. The Fifrh 
Akbar II, which may represent the new orthodoxy 
of the middle of the 4th/ioth century A.D., is still 
more elaborate (art. 23): “The interrogation of the 
dead in the tomb by Munkar and Naklr is a reality, 
and the reunion of the body with the spirit in the 
tomb is a reality. The pressure and the punishment in 
the tomb are a reality that will take place in the case 
of all the infidels, and a reality that may take place 
in the case of some sinners belonging to the faithful”. 
In the later creeds and works on dogmatics the 
punishment and the interrogation in the tomb by 
Munkar and Naklr are treated in a similar way. 

The Khaw&ridj, some Mu c tazills and some of the 
extreme Shl c a do not believe in punishment in the 
grave. Some MuHazilis explained Munkar as the 
muttering of the unbeliever as he stumbles in his 
reply and Naklr as the violence done to him. Others 
said that Munkar and Naklr were not individuals 
but two classes of angels because men were dying 
every minute in all parts of the world and two 
individuals could not be everywhere at once. 
Another rationalisation was that the two were 
personifications of a man’s good and evil deeds, 
promising him bliss or misery. 

The Karranriyya [?.».] taught the identity ot 
Munkar and Naklr with the two guardian angels who 
accompany man ( c Abd al-RShir al-Baghdadi, Uful 
al-Din , Istanbul 1928, p. 246). Al-Ghazz&ll holds 
that all eschatological ideas are a reality that takes 
place in the malakut. 

The origin of the names Munkar and Naklr is 
uncertain; the meaning “disliked” seems doubtful. 
The idea of the examination and the punishment 
of the dead in their tombs is found among other 
peoples also. The details to be found in Jewish 
sources (bibb&t hak-keber) are strikingly parallel to 
the Muslim ones; the idea is, however, rather late 
among the Jews and apparently belongs to the 
post'Islamic period. (See J. C. G. Bodenschatz, 
Kirchlichc Verfassung di>r heutigen Juden , Erlangen 
1748, ii, 95 f.; Jewish Enc., s.v. Hibbuf ha-Reber.) 

Bibliography : The passages from hadith in 
Wensinck, Handbook , s.v. Grave(s); further 
E. Sell, The Faith of Islam, London 1880, 145; 
Mouradgea d’Ohsson, Tableau de VEmpire othoman , 
Paris 1787, i, 46; Wensinck, The Muslim Creed, 
Cambridge 1932, general index, s.v. Punishment, 
and Munkar and Naklr; commentary on the 
Wa$iyyat Abi tfanifa , HaydarSbSd 1321, 22; 
Tah^wl, Bay an al-Sunna wa * l-Diamd'a . Halab 
1344, 9; Aba Haf$ c Umar al-Nasafi, ^AhdJid, 
Istanbul 1313, with the commentary of Taft&z&nl, 
132 ff.; Ghazz&ll, Ihy d > , Cairo 1302, iv, 451 ff.; 
id., al-Durra al-Fdkhira (Gautier), 23 ff.; Ibn 
Radjab al-Hanball, Ahwdl al-Kubdr fl Ahwal 
Ahlihd ila ’l-Nushdr, Mecca 1357; Kitdb Ahwdl 
al-Riydma (M. Wolff), 40 f.; R. Eklund, Life 
between Death and Resurrection according to Islam , 
Uppsala 1941. 

(A. J. Wensinck-A. S. Tritton) 
ADHAn, ‘ ‘announcement”, a technical term for 
the call to the divine service of Friday and the 
five daily $alats [see $alat]. 

According to Muslim tradition, the Prophet, soon 
after his arrival at Madina (1 or 2 years after the 
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Hidjra), deliberated with his companions on the best 
manner of announcing to the faithful the hour of 
prayer. Some proposed that every time a fire should 
be kindled, a horn should be belown or nakUs 
(i.e. a long piece of wood clapped with another piece 
of wood; with such a nakus the Christians in the East 
used at that time to announce the hour of prayer) 
should be used. But one Muslim, c Abd Allah b. Zayd, 
related that he saw in a dream somebody who from 
the roof of the mosque called the Muslims to prayer. 
c Umar recommended that manner of announcing 
the ?alat, and as all agreed to it, this adhan was 
introduced by order of the Prophet. From that 
lime the believers were convoked by Bilal, and up 
to our days the adhdn is called out at the time of 
the ?alat. 

Becker (I si ., 1912, 386 ft.) finds the historical 
model of the adhdn in Christian Worship, Mittwoch 
(Abh. Pr. Ak.W., 1913, Phil.-hist. Classe,No. 2, 22 ff.), 
perhaps less convincingly, in Jewish liturgy. 

The adhdn of the orthodox Muslim consists of 
seven formulas, of which the sixth is a repetition of 
the first: 

1. Allah “ akbar: “Allah is most great”. 

2. Ashhadu an la ilah a ilia ’llah: “I testify that 

there is no god besides Allah”. * 

3. Ashhadu anna Mu}tammad an rasul Allah: “I 
testify that Muhammed is the apostle of Allah”. 

4. Uayya c ala ’l-$aldt: “Come to prayer”! 

5. Ijlayya c ala ’l-falafr: “Come to salvation”! 

6. Allah u akbar: “Allah is most great”. 

7. La ilah a ilia ’ llah: “The is no god besides Allah”. 

The first formula is repeated four (by the M&likites 

two) times one after the other, the other formulas 
are repeated twice each, except the last words: la 
ilah a ilia ’ Uah , which are pronounced only once. The 
2nd and 3rd formulas after being pronounced twice 
are repeated a third time in a louder voice. This 
repetition ( tardi i c ) is generally considered as re¬ 
commended by the law, only the IJanafites forbid 
it. At the morning prayer {salat al-$ubh) the words 
al-$alat khayr min al-nawm (“prayer is better than 
sleep”) are added in the adhdn. This formula, also 
pronounced two times and called tathwib (repetition), 
is inserted between the 5 th and 6th formulas, but the 
Hanafites pronounce it at the end. 

The adhdn of the Sh! c ites differs from that of the 
Sunnites in that the former has an eighth formula 
(inserted between the fifth and the sixth): tfayya 
c ald khayr al~ c amal, “Come to the best work”! These 
words have at all times been the shibboleth of the 
Shl c ites; when called from the minarets in an or¬ 
thodox country, the inhabitants knew that the 
government had become Shl c ite (cf. Snouck Hur- 
gronje, Mekka , i, 63; S. de Sacy, Chrestomathie arabe 
i, text, p. 60; transl., p. 169). The Shiites pronounce 
also the final formula two times. 

The Muslims who hear the adhdn must repeat 
its formulas, but instead of the fourth and fifth, 
they recite: la Jiawl 8 wa-ld kuwwat? ilia bi-llah , 
“there is no strength nor power but in Allah”, and 
instead of the tathwib formula in the morning adhan, 
they say: ?adakta wa-bararta, “thou hast spoken 
truthfully and rightly”. 

The adhan is followed by formulas of glorification 
which are recommended and precisely determined 
by the law. They are omitted only after the call 
to the maghrib §alat, because the space of time,i n 
which this prayer must be said, is very short. 

There is no fixed melody for the adhan. Every 
adhan may be modulated at will with any known 
.tune, provided that the right pronunciation of the 


words is not impaired by it. Cf. Snouck Hurgronje, 
Mekka , ii, 87: “In Mecca one hears different airs 
at the same time. Like the recitation of the Rur’an, 
the singing of the adhdn is in Mekka a highly de¬ 
veloped art”. Only among the Hanbalites there 
are doctors who do not allow any melody for the 
adhdn . and the Wahhabis follow this doctrine. The 
Iba<JIs, too, do not sing the adhdn. [For the melody 
of the adhdn see also ghina.1 

Every Muslim who, alone or with others, recites 
the above-mentioned salats at home or in the field 
should pronounce the adhan in a loud voice as is 
recommended by the law (cf. Snouck Hurgrunje, 
Mekkanische SprichwOrter und Redensarten , 87 = 
Verspr. Geschr. v, 83). At mosques, a mu*adhdhin 
[q.vt] is often appointed to perform the adhdn. 

The call to the other public $aldts, e.g. those of 
the two feasts, those at sun and moon eclipses, etc., 
has only one formula: al-§alat d£dmi c at “come 
to the public prayer”! This formula is said to have 
been current already in the time of the Prophet. 
Cf. I. Goldziher, in ZDMG t 1895, 315. 

Important information on the modifications of 
the adhan formulas introduced at various times and 
in various places from the beginning of IslAm is 
to be found in Mafcriz!, Khitat. ii, 269 f. 

Owing to the profession of faith frequently oc¬ 
curring in the adhan, the Muslims pronounce it in 
the right ear of a child shortly after its birth (cf. 
Lane, Arab. Society in the Middle Ages , 186; 
Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka, ii, 138) as well as in the 
ear of people supposed to be possessed of diinn 
(evil spirits). 

The ?aldt in the mosque is immediately preceded 
by a second call, the ikdma [q.v.], which contains 
the same formulas as the adhan. 

Bibliography: Wensinck, Handbook , s.v. 
Adhan; Bukhari, $ahifr, French translation by 
O. Houdas and W. Marais, i, 141 f.; Juynboll, 
Handleiding , 65 f.; Mouradgea d’Ohsson, Tableau 
ginlral de VEmpire othoman, i, 175 ff.; I. Guidi, 
Sommario del diritto malechita di Halil I bn Ishaq, 
i, 50 ff.; H. Laoust, Le prlcis de droit d'Ibn 
Qudama, 18 f.; A. Querry, Droit musulman , i, 66 ff. 

(Th. W. Juynboll *) 

AdhAr [see ta’rIkh]. 

APHARBAYn.TAN (AZARBAYEJAN) (i) pro¬ 
vince of Persia; (ii) Soviet Socialist Repu¬ 
blic. 

(i) The great province of Persia, called in 
Middle Persian Aturpat&k&n, older new-Persian 
Adharbadhae&n. Adharb&yagSn, at present Azar- 
baydj&n, Greek ’AxpOTTaT^VT), Byzantine Greek 

Armenian Atrapatakan, Syriac 
AdhorbSyghan. The province was called after the 
general Atropates (“protected by fire”), who at the 
time of Alexander’s invasion proclaimed his inde¬ 
pendence (328 B.C.) and thus preserved his kingdom 
(Media Minor, Strabo, xi, 13, 1) in the north-western 
comer of later Persia (cf. Ibn al-Muljaffa*, in Yaljtit, 
i, 172, and al-Mafcdisi, 375: Adharbadh b. Blwarasf). 
The dynasty of Atropates flourished under the 
Arshakids and married into the royal house. The 
last scion of the house, Gaius Julius Artawazd, died 
in Rome in A.D. 38, when the kingdom was already 
incorporated by the Arshakids. (For the ancient 
history cf. Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. Atropatene.) Under 
the S5s&nians Adharbavdi&n was ruled by a marzuban 
and towards the end of the period belonged to the 
family of Farrukh-Hormizd. (see Marquart, Eran- 
Sahr , 108-14). The capital of Adharbavdi&n was at 
Shlz (or Ganzak), which corresponds to the ruins 
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of LaylSn (south-east of Lake Urmiya). it possessed 
a famous fire temple which the Sis&nian kings visited 
on their accession. Later the fire was removed to 
the less accessible Arshakid castle of BiO<xpp,ats, 
©■y)P<xp{Aart$ (now Takht-i SuIaymSn). 

The Arab conquest of Adharbaydjan is variously 
recorded under the years 18-22/639-43. In the days 
of 'Umar, Hudhavfa b. al-Yamin is said to have 
conquered Adharbaydian coming from Nihawand; 
other expeditions came from Sbahrazur. Hudhavfa 
made a treaty with the martubdn whose capital 
was in Ardabil. He agreed to pay 800,000 dirhams 
and the Arabs promised not to enslave anyone, to 
respect the fire-temples and the ceremonies held in 
them, and to protect the population against the 
Kurds (nomads) of Balasagan, Sabalan and Sh5t- 
rudhSn. 

The population of Adharbaydjan (of Iranian 
origin) spoke a multitude of dialects (al-Makdisi, 
375: 70 languages near Ardabil). Arab chieftains 
settled in various districts: Rawwad al-Azdl in the 
region of Tabriz; Ba'Ith al-Rabi'a in Marand; Murr b. 
'Ali al-Rudayni south of Lake Urmiya, etc. They 
were gradually absorbed by the native population 
and tow'ards the middle of the 4th/ioth century 
the Rawwadids were considered as Kurds. (See in 
detail Sayyid A. Kasrawl, Padshahdn-i gum-ndm, 
i-iii, Teheran 1928-9.) 

After the revolt of Babak [q.v.] t the grip of the 
caliphate on Adharbaydian weakened. The last 
energetic governors of the province (276-317/889-929) 
were the Sadjids [ q.v .] who themselves ended in 
revolt. After their fall native dynasties sprang up 
in Adharbaydjan. After the Kharidjite Daysam 
(half Arab and half Kurd), Adharbaydian was 
occupied by the Daylamite Marzuban b. Muhammad, 
of the bafini creed (see musafirids). The Daylamites 
were succeeded by the Kurdish Rawwadids [g.i/.] 
(373-463/983-1070). 

In the beginning of the 5th/nth century the 
Ghuzz hordes, first in smaller parties, and then in 
considerable numbers, under the Seldjukids occupied 
Adharbaydian. In consequence, the Iranian popu¬ 
lation of Adharbaydian and the adjacent parts of 
Transcaucasia became Turkophone. In 531/1136 
Adharbaydian fell to the lot of the atdbek Ildigiz 
[q.v.] (better *Eldigiiz) whose descendants ruled, in 
competition with the Ahmadllls [q.v.], till the short¬ 
lived invasion of the Kh w arizm-shah Djalal al-DIn 
(622-8/1225-31) at whose heels came the Mongols. 
With the arrival of the Il-khan Hulagu (654/1256) 
Adharbaydian became the centre of a great empire 
extending from the Ox us to Syria. The residence 
of the Mongols was first in Maragha [q.v.] and then 
in Tabriz [q.v.] which became a great centre of trade 
and cultural life. After the Mongols and their suc¬ 
cessors the Djala’irs- [q.v. j, Adharbaydian was 
occupied by the Turkmens returning from the west 
(the Kara Koyunlu [tf.v.] and Ak Koyunlu [^.v.]) 
whose capital was in Tabriz (780-908/1378-1502). 

After 907/1502 Adharbaydjan became the chief 
bulwark and rallying ground of the Safawids, them¬ 
selves natives of Ardabil and originally speaking 
the local Iranian dialect. In the meantime, between 
1514 and 1603, the Ottomans frequently occupied 
Tabriz and other parts of the province. The Persian 
control was restored by Shah 'Abbas but during the 
Afghan invasion (1135-42/1722-8) the Ottomans 
recaptured Adharbaydian and other western 
provinces of Persia, until Nadir Shah expelled them. 

In the beginning of the reign of Karim Khan 
Zand the Afghan Azad Khan revolted in Adhar- 


baydjSn and later the Dumbuli Kurds of Khov and 
other tribal chiefs lorded it over various parts of 
Adharbaydian. 

With the advent of the Radjars Adharbaydian 
became the traditional residence of the heirs-apparent. 
In the north the final frontier with Russia (along the 
Araxes) was established in 1828 (treaty of Turkman- 
6ay). The western frontier with Turkey was delimi¬ 
tated only in 1914, and under Ri<J& Shah Persia 
ceded to Turkey a small area north of the Ararat. 

After 1905 the representatives of Adharbaydian 
took a lively part in the Persian revolution. On 
3 April 1908 Russian troops arrived in Adharbav- 
dj§n, by agreement with Great Britain, to protect the 
foreign colonies in Tabriz, but then prolonged their 
stay under various pretexts, and in 1914-7 warred 
with the Turks with varying fortune. They evacuated 
Adharbaydjan after the Russian revolution (1917), 
and on 8 June the Turks arrived and installed in 
Tabriz a Turcophile government. About this time 
there appeared the first traces of AdharbavdjanI 
self-consciousness. The Persian control was restored 
by the future Ri<Ja Shah on 5 September 1921. 
After the events of 1941 (see Iran) the Soviet 
forces occupied the northern provinces, including 
Adharbaydian. Under cover of the occupation, 
there developed a movement for the autonomy of 
Adharbaydian within the limits of the Persian 
state. The Russians evacuated Adharbaydian by 
the beginning of May 1946 (instead of March 1946, 
as first agreed) and this delay led to a great discussion 
in the United Nations and to the first official split 
among the Allies. After the evacuation, the Premier 
Kawam recognised the provincial autonomy ot 
Adharbaydjan in an agreement signed on 13 June 
1946, by which the rights of local self-government 
with the use of the local Turkish dialect were guaran¬ 
teed. However, on 4 November, Persian troops 
moved into Adharbaydjan and the status quo ante 
was restored. 

Geography. The list of towns and districts of 
Adharbaydjan in Ibn Khurradadhbih. 119, is 
important for the composition of the province 
[kura) soon after the conquest, and possibly even 
under the Sasanians: 1. Mar&gha; 2. Miyanadj; 
3. Ardabil; 4. SIsar (= Senna); 5. Barza (= Sakkiz ?); 
6. Sabur-khast: 7. Tabriz; 8. Marand; 9. Khov: 
10. Kulsara; n. Mukan; 12. Barzand; 13. Dianza 
(Ganzak); 14. DjabarwSn; 15. Niriz; 16. Urmiya; 
17. Salmas; 18. Shlz: 19. Rustak a!-Salak; 20. Rustak 
Sind-baya (*Sind-paye); 21. al-Ba dhdh ; 22. Urm; 
23. Balwan-Karadj (= Karadja-dagh ?); 24. Rustak 
Sarah (Sarab); 25. Daskiyawar (?); 26. Rustak 
May-pahradj. Of these nos. 4, 5, 6, 13, 14, 15, 18, 

19 and 26 lie to the south of Lake Urmiya (in the 
direction of Daynawar); nos. 7, 8, 9, 16 and 17 in 
the north-western corner; nos. 1, 2, 3, 10, 11, 12, 21, 
22, 23 and 24 east of the meridian of Tabriz. Nos. 

20 and 25 cannot be located. The frontier in the 
south was no. 26: ‘‘the watch of Media” (possibly 
the present day Sunkur [tf.v.]; in the east, it passed 
between Miyana and Zandjan [q.v.]; in the N.E. 
Ibn Khurradadhbih. 121, names Warthan (now 
Altan on the south bank of the Araxes) as “the 
end of the c amal of Adharbaydjan”. Thus the 
territory of the province closely corresponded to 
its present extent, but as Adharbaydjan was usually 
governed jointly with the neighbouring Armenia 
and Arran (see al-Makdisi, 374: iklim al-rihab 
comprising the three provinces), administrative 
frontiers were subject to temporary changes, espe¬ 
cially in later times. In al-Makdisi, 374, Khov. 
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Urmiya and even DSkharrakan (south of Tabriz) are 
reckoned to Armenia. According to Yakut (13th 
century) Adharbaydjan extended down to Bardha c a 
(Parthav). In Nuzhat al-Kulub (730/1340), 89, 
Nakhicewan and Ordubad, on the left bank of the 
Araxes, are mentioned under Adharbaydian. 

Very characteristic for Adharbaydian are the 
high peaks rising in various parts of the territory, 
with ranges of mountains connecting them: Mt. 
Sawalan west of Ardabil (15,792 feet), Mt. Sahand, 
south of Tabriz (12,000 feet), the Lesser Ararat 
(12,840 feet) south of which runs the long range 
which forms the frontier with Turkey and < IrSk» 
and which in its southern part is studded with high 
peaks. The central parts of Adharbaydian consist both 
of considerable plains (Tabriz, Marand, Khov. Salmas) 
and of high plateaux burrowed by deep gorges. 

The territory of Adharbaydian belongs to the 
basins of the Caspian, of Lake Urmiya and of the 
Tigris. Towards the Caspian flow: (i) the tributaries 
of the Safid Rud having their sources on the south¬ 
eastern face of Mt. Sahand, and (ii) the southern 
tributaries of the Araxes (the river of Ardabil, 
Kara-su; the rivers of Karaja-dagh; the river of 
Khov and the river of Maku, Zangi-day). The 
internal Lake Urmiya [tf.v.] drains an area of 52,500 
sq. km (the rivers of Maragha, Sufi-iay etc.; the 
river of Tabriz, Adji-£ay; the numerous rivers of 
Salmas and Urmiya; the important rivers of the 
Kurdish districts, Djaghatu, Tatawu, GSdir). The 
Lesser Zab rises on the Persian side of the frontier 
range and, through the gap of Alan, emerges into 
the plains of Northern c Irak to join the Tigris. 

The population of Adharbayadjan lives chiefly in 
villages. The largest towns are Tabriz (280,000 
inhabitants), Ardabil (63,000), Urmiya, Khov 
(49,000), Maragha (35,000). The semi-nomads are 
found on the Mughan steppe (the Turkish Shah- 
sewan [g.v.]) and in the Kurdish districts along the 
Turkish frontier and south of Lake Urmiya. The 
population in its great majority speaks the local 
dialect of “Adharbaydjan Turkish” (see AdharI). 
The characteristic features of the latter are Persian 
intonations and disregard of the vocalic harmony, 
reflecting the non-Turkish origin of the Turkicised 
population. The remains of the old Iranian ( adhari ) 
dialects are found in small groups in Karadja-dagh, 
near Sahand, near Pjulfa, etc. Persian is the official 
language learnt at school. Armenians and Assyrians 
(“Aysor”) are found in the districts to the west of 
Lake Urmiya. Kurdish is spoken along the western 
frontier and in the southern districts, to the west 
of the Tatawu river. 

Bibliography : J. Marquart, FranSahr, 1901, 
108-14; P. Schwarz, Iran im Mittelalter, viii, 
1932-4, 959-1600 (a most detailed digest of Arab 
geographers); Le Strange, 159 ff.; V. Minorsky, 
Roman and Byzantine campaigns in Atropatene, 
BSOAS, 1944, 245-65 (cf. E. Honigraann, in 
Byzantion , 1944-5, 389-93). For the list of Arab 
governors cf. R. Vasmer, Chronologie der arabischen 
Statthalter von Armenien, etc. (750-887), Vienna 
1931. Ritter, Erdkunde, ix, 763-1048; Khanikoff 
and Kiepert, Map of Aderbaijan , in Z. /. allgem. 
Erd ., 1862; J. de Morgan, Mission scientifique, 
i, 290-358; Farhang-i DjughrafiyaH-yi Iran , iv, 
1951, (lists of villages, maps); A. Monaco, 
VAzerbeigian persiano, Soc. geogr. italiana, 1928. 
See also ardabIl, barzand, ganza, khoy, mara¬ 
gha, MARAND, MUKAN, NIRlZ, SALMAS, SA^UDj- 
bulak (Mahabad), shIz, sIsar, sulduz, tabrIz, 
URMIYA, US1INU. (V. MlNORSKY) 


(ii) Azerbaydjan, Soviet Socialist Republic 
(Az. SSR) in the eastern part of Transcaucasia, 
between the south-eastern branches of the Caucasus,, 
the Caspian coast and the Araxes (which separates 
it from the Persian province of the same name). In 
the north-east it borders on the Daghest&n Auton¬ 
omous republic (part of the Russian Socialist 
Federal Soviet Republic, RSFSR). In the north¬ 
west it borders on the Georgian S.S. Republic (along 
the Alazan) and in the west on the Armenian S.S. 
Republic (along the line running east of Lake 
Sewan = Gok£e). In the south-west the autonomous 
republic (ASSR) of NakhCewan, locked within the 
Armenian territories, is part of the Azerbaijan 
republic, whereas the highlands of Kara-bakh (with 
a considerable Armenian population) form an 
autonomous territory (oblast) within Azerbaydjan. 

Historically the territory of the republic cor¬ 
responds to the Albania of the classical authors 
(Strabo, xi, 4; Ptolemy, v, 11), or in Armenian 
Alvan-k c , and in Arabic Arran [tf.v.]. The part of 
the republic lying north of the Kur (Kura) formed 
the kingdom of Sharwan (later Shirwan [tf.v.]). 

After the collapse of the Imperial Russian army 
Baku was protectively occupied by the Allies 
(General Dunsterville, 17 August-14 Sept. 1918) on 
behalf of Russia. The Turkish troops under Nuri 
Pasha occupied Baku on 15 Sept. 1918 and reor¬ 
ganized the former province under the name of 
Azarbayjan—as it was explained, in view of the 
similarity of its Turkish-speaking population with 
the Turkish-speaking population of the Persian 
province of Adharbaydjan. When after the Mudros 
armistice the Allies reoccupied Baku (17 Oct. 1918), 
General Thomson (28 Dec. 1918) recognized the 
existing Azarbaydjan government of the Musawdt 
party as the only local authority. After the evacu¬ 
ation of the Allies, the Soviet regime was proclaimed 
in Baku on 28 April 1920, without armed opposition, 
and Azerbaydjan became one of the three republics 
of the federated Transcaucasia. In 1936 the fede¬ 
ration came to an end and on the 5 Dec. 1936 
Azerbaydjan was admitted into the U.S.S.R. as 
one of the sixteen constituent republics of the Union. 

The present-day republic possesses an area of 
87,700 sq. km. and a population of 3.2 million, of 
which 28% live in towns. Local Turks are in a 
majority of 3/5, whereas the Armeninas form i2°/<> 
of the population, and Russians 10®/ 0 - The capital 
of the republic, Baku [q.v.], counts 809,000 inhabit¬ 
ants, Gan ja [q.v.] (formerly Elizavetpol and Kiro¬ 
vabad) 99,000. Other large towns are Shamakhl. 
Kuba, Saliyan, NukhI, MingeCawr, etc. 

Bibliography : Bolshaye Sovittskaye Enisik., 

1951; Chambers's Encyc., 1950; L. C. Dunsterville, 

The Adventures of Dunsterforce, London 1920. 

(V. Minorsky) 

A DH ARGON (P., “flame-coloured”; Arabic 
Adharyun), a plant about 2-3 feet high with 
finger-long elongated leaves, of a red-yellow colour, 
and malodorous blossoms with a black kernel. The 
identification of this plant is not yet well established: 
in Greek xepa dt^apiov occurs synonymously with 
senecio vulgaris, the common groundsel (B. Lang- 
kavel, Botanik der sp'atern Griechen, 1866, 74; I. Low, 
Aramdische Pflanzennamen, 1879, 47). The descrip¬ 
tions of the Arabian authors leave a choice between 
the dark yellow buphthalmos , for which Clement- 
Mullet decided, and the calendula officinalis , mari¬ 
gold, which indeed unites the characteristic features 
of shape, hue and smell and which formerly was 
officinal. In Arab medicine adharyun passed for a 
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cordial, an antidote, etc. The plant played in 
popular belief a greater part than in medicine: it 
was believed that its odour alone was sufficient to 
cause or to facilitate delivery as well as to drive 
away flies, rats and lizards. 

Bibliography : Ibn al-Baytar, D£dmi c , Bulafc 
1291, i, 16; Ibn al- c Awwam, Falaka, transl. 
Clement-Mullet, Paris 1866, i, 269; Kazwinl 
(Wiistenfeld) i, 271; L. Leclerc, in Notices et 
extraits des manuscrits, xxiii, 38; Meyerhof and 
Sobhy, The abridged version of “ the Book of Simple 
Drugs’* etc., i, 146 ff. (J. Hell) 

AdharI (azerI), a Turkish dialect. 

(i) Language, (ii) literature. 

(i) LANGUAGE 

The word Adhari, which means “pertaining to 
Adharbaydian". has been used to denote various 
ethnic groups from the 10th century onward. It 
was applied to the Adharbaydjan Republic founded 
in the Caucasus in 1918, and is extended in the 
present day to cover not only the Soviet Republic 
of Adharbaydjan and Persian Adharbaydian but 
also the Turkish populations of Khurasan. Astarabad, 
Hamadan and other parts of Persia, Daghestan and 
Georgia. 

Adhari Turkish has long maintained its identity 
as a literary language. According to the latest 
morphological classification of the Turkish dialects 
(Radloff, Samoilovich), it forms the “Southern 
Turkish" group, along with the Turkish of Anatolia, 
Turkmenistan, the Balkan peninsula and the 
Crimean littoral. Although the last word on the 
subject has not yet been said, the dialects of spoken 
Adhari seem to fall into the following main groups: 
<i) Baku-Shirwan; (ii) Gandja-Karabagh; (iii) Tabriz; 
(iv) Urmiya. 

The chief phonetic and morphological characte¬ 
ristics of Adhari are summarized below (the forms 
in brackets are those of the Turkish of Turkey). 

a. Vowels: 

There are two ^-sounds an open [e] and a closed 
[e] (here shown as e). The former represents the 
sound of fatfra in Arabic and Persian borrowings: 
feget (fakat ), veten (vatan). So too in conjunction 
with c ayn (which medially is heard as a pause): 
etir ( Itlr ), eli ( Ali ), me*den ( maden ), ye'ni ( yani), 
me*?w£ (tnd$uk). 

Closed p occurs in initial syllables where other 
dialects of the group have i: eni$ (ini$), endir- ( indir -), 
$kiz (ikiz ), elm (Him), etibar (itibar). It is also heard 
in the diphthong in eyn (ayn), eyni (ayni). 

Initial l has become i in modem Adhari: ira% 
{Irak), ilix (ilik), Han (yUan). 

av, ev of other dialects and Arabic au, appear 
as oy, 6 y, ou, 6 or < 5 : pild (pilav), dou§an, dd?an 
(tav?an), odan (avdan), sdymek (sevmek), 6 y (ev) 
ddylet (devlet), dd?urmek (devoirmek), tbx ( tavuk ), 
coker ( cevher ). 

b. Consonants: 

The sound of £ is rare in Adhharf. Initially it is 
replaced by g, medially and finally by x , except 
in foreign borrowings, where medial k becomes g 
or y. When doubled, it is pronounced kg: gay a 
(kaya), garda$ (karde§), baxmax (bakmak), hegiget 
(hakikat), egide (akide), ayU (akU), teyvim (takvim), 
bakgaX (bakkal), sakga (sakka). 

Palatal k replaces palatal g at the beginnings of 
words: k 6 f- (g&f-), kdlge (gdlge). In the Adhari of 
Gandja and Persia, medial and final k is pronounced 
like the ch of German ich: bbyiih (biiyiik), gejimeji 
{gekmek ). 


Initial y disappears: il (yU), uz (yiiz). 

Initial % and d interchange, with no apparent rule: 
tut (dut), tu?mek (du§mek), dartmax (tartmak). In 
foreign words, final t is lost after y or s, but is 
preserved when followed by a vowel: vay (vakit), 
evdes (abdest), dos (dost), but vaytim , evdeste, dosta . 

Initial b is almost always changed to m under the 
influence of a following n: men (ben), minmek 
(binmek), muncux (boncuk). Exceptions: buynuz 
( boynuz ), bende. 

n survives in some dialects: donuz (domuz), mana 
(bana). In others it is dropped, nasalizing the 
preceding vowel: maa (bana), kdul (gbniil), gdzua 
(gdziine). In the dialects of Baku and Persia it 
becomes w, particularly in the genitive, dative and 
accusative cases of the possessive forms of nouns: 
?viiwun (evinin), qvuwe, qviiwi. 

r disappears from some words in the various 
dialects, with no definite rule, and in the Adhari of 
Persia is regularly dropped from the 2nd person 
singular and plural and the 3rd person plural of 
verbal forms: see under Verbs, below, dirfdlr loses 
its r, becoming dijdl. 

I is commonly dropped from degil: ddyii, dey, 
deyi. In some words it replaces r: hanfaljhenfel 
(hangar), incil ( incir ), j ter el (zarar). 

c. Vowel Harmony is generally observed in 
Adhari, except in the dialects of Baku, Nukha and 
Persia, where we find velar suffixes added to palatal 
stems— dlmay, yiyacayy gfday f bildlyl —and rounded 
vowels in suffixes: aton, babon, aldux, geldux • 

d. Morphology: 

The chief morphological peculiarities are these: 

(1) The accusative suffix of all vowel-stems except 
su is -nifnl: arabanl, dereni. Consonant-stems are 
treated as in the Turkish of Turkey: ayacl, demiri. 

(2) The suffix which denotes a regular occupation 
or forms a noun of agent is -fif-fl: demirgi, arabafl, 
alverfi, yazfyl. (3) kimi or kimin is always used in 
place of gibi, and ten or cenlcan in place of kadar or 
dek: indiyeten, indiyecen, ayjamacan, diinenecen. 
(4) The interrogative mi generally comes after the 
verbal suffixes: bydedimi (evde midir), geleremmi 
(gelir miyim), yorgunsanmt (y or gun musun), gelmi- 
?emi (gelmift miyim), (5) In the conjugation of the 
verb, k and x used instead of z in the 1st person 
plural: gelmirik (gelmiyoruz); almarlx , (almaylz), 
varajlx or varaclx (varacajflz ), sata bilmerik (sata- 
mayxz). (6) With personal names, instead of the plural 
suffix, gil is used, which means “house" in Cuwash: 
Ahmetgil (Ahmet’ler), MemmetgU (Mehmet'ler), Hesen - 
gil (Hasan*lar). 

Verbs: 

Adhari has no necessitative mood; instead, it 
uses gerek with the optative: gerek alam, gerek 
satam, gerek isdiyesen (istemelisin). 

The suffix of the 2nd person of the imperative 
is an invariable ginen, found only in Adhari: 
gelginen , atginen. 

The suffix of the present I tense is -ir* : gelirem, 
gelirsenjgelisen, gelir, geliriklgeluriixlgeliirux, gelirsizj 
gelisiiz, gel tilerIgellile. The negative suffix is -mirf-mir: 
gelmirem, gelmirsenfgelmisen, gelmir ... gelmillerlgel- 
miUe. The impotential form is: gelemmirem, gelem- 
mirsenjgelemmisen, gelemmir ... gelemmillerfgelem - 
mille. 

The present II or aorist tense is formed with 
-erj-ar: geleremfgeUem, gelerse. The negative: gel- 
meremjgelmenem, gelmezsenjgelmesen, gelmez, gelmerikj 
gelmerux, gelmezsiriizjgelmesuz , gelmezlerfgelmezle. The 
impotential: gelemmerem, gelemmezsenlgelemesen etc. 
The idea of inability is also expressed by the use of 
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the auxiliary verb bilmemek : gele bilmirem , gele 
bilmirsen etc. 

The optative: olamjolum , olasan , ola, ala%, 
olasinlzjolaslz, olalarjoldla. Negative: almiyamjal - 
miyem, almiyasanjalmiyesen , almiyalalmiye , almiyahj 
dimlyay_, almlyaslnlzjalmiyesinizlalmiyesiz, almiyalar 
almiyeler. 

The dubitative: alml?am , almifsanjalmisan, allpl 
alifjalltdl , almtflxlalmlfux, alml^slnlz/almlslizjalml- 
suz, allplajallflarjalUdilar . 

Participle and gerundives: The participle in 
widest use is in - enf-an: gelen, satan. Adhari is badly 
off for gerundives. In place of -ken and -fek it makes 
use of -endej-anda: gelende ( gelirken ). The participle 
in -dix is not used in the absolute form but only 
with case-endings. 

Bibliography : For an extensive bibliography 
of works published up to 1933, see A. Caferoglu, 
§arkta ve garpta Azeri lehfesi tetkikleri, Azerbaycan 
Yurt Bilgisi , iii, Istanbul 1933-4* The main 
scientific studies are: J. Zenker, Allgemeine 
GrammaUk der Turkisch-tatarischen Sprachen, 
Leipzig 1848; K. Foy, Azerbajganische Studien 
mit einer Charakteristik des Sudturkischen, MSOS 
1903, 126-93, 1904, 197-265; H. Ritter, Azer- 
beidschanische Texte zur nordpersischen Volkskunde, 
I si., 1921, 181-212, 1939, 234-68; A. Djaferoglu, 
75 Azarbajganische Lieder “Bajaty” in der Mundart 
von Gtinga nebst einer sprachlichen Erkldrung , 
Breslau 1930; S. Tallphanbeyli, Karabag-Istanbul 
fivelerinin savtiyat cihetinden mukayesesi , Azer¬ 
baycan Yurt Bilgisi, iii; M. A. Shiraliev, Izsledovanie 
narechiy azerbaydianskovo yazika, Moscow 1947; 
H. Seraja Szapszal, Proben der Volksliteratur der 
Tiirken aus dem persischen Azerbaidschan , Cracow 
1935 ; Muharrem Ergin, Kadi Burhaneddin divani 
iizerinde bir gramer denetnesi , Turk Dili ve EdebiyaU 
Dergisi , iv, Istanbul 1951, 287-327; T. Kowalski, 
Sir Aurel Stein's Sprachaufzcichnungen in Ajnallu- 
Dialekt aus Siidpersien , Cracow 1937; K. Dmitriev 
and O. Chatskaya, Quatrains populaires de VAzer¬ 
baijan, JA , 1928, 228-65; Djeyhoun bey Hadji- 
beyli, Le dialecte et le folklore du Karabagh, JA , 
1933, 31-144. See also M. F. Kopriilii’s article 
Azeri in I A. 

(ii) LITERATURE. 

If we set aside the Kitdb-l Dede Korkud [q.v.], 
whose composition is ascribed to the nth century, 
although the text was probably not fixed before 
the 14th, the first great name in Adhari Turkish 
literature is that of Shaykh c Izz al-DIn Asfarayini, 
a renowned 13th-century poet who wrote under the 
makhla ? of yasan-oghlu or Pur Hasan. 

Two poets of the 14th century who played an 
important part in the development of Adhari lite¬ 
rature were Kadi Burhan al-DIn [ q.v .] and Neslml. 
Neslml [q.v.], who sometimes used the makhlas of 
Huseyni, was a contemporary of Timur. A master 
of Arabic and Persian, as well as of Adhari, he 
used his poetic gift to propagate the Hurufl doctrine. 
His simple and attractive diction made him the 
most popular poet of his time. The mediaeval 
period of Adhari literature is regarded as closing 
with him, but the themes and lyricism of his poetry 
had their influence on the development of the new 
period. 

The simple Turkish style introduced by Neslml 
was raised to its greatest heights by Ilablbl, Shah 
Ismael the $afawl and Fulfill. Hablbl, poet, lyricist 
and scholar, who for a while enjoyed the patronage 
of Shah Isma'il Safawi, constitutes a stage between 
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Neslml, Shah Isma'll and Fudull. The language of 
his matchless §ufi love-poems differs but little 
from that of his predecessors, whereas his contem¬ 
porary Shah Isma'il [q.v.] (“KhataY', 1485-1524) 
made a literary vehicle of the real Adhari Turkish 
of the people. This departure from the classical 
literary language has been explained as due simply 
to Shah Isma'Il's desire to find a large audience for 
his political and religious views. At all events he 
opened a new period in Adhari literature, both by 
his endeavour to escape from the Perso-Arabic 
vocabulary used by Fudull [q.v.], and by his own. 
remarkable creative powers. The course taken by 
writers after him was towards the language and 
literature of the people. 

In this new development, which continued through 
the 17th and 18th centuries, an important part was 
played by the political, social and cultural movements 
then afoot in Adharbaydjin. Classical literature 
began to develop side by side with the literature 
of the people, in the semi-independent khanates 
then coming into existence. Among the products of 
this folk-literature were romantic poems such as 
Kdr-oghlu . c A shift Gharib. Shah IsmaHl and A$li 
we-Kerem . This genre, known as c dshikh ( c ashik) 
literature, made great advances in Adharbaydjin 
and formed a bridge between the classical literary 
language and the local dialects. 

The progress made by folk-literature had its effect 
on the development of the classical literature, as is 
particularly evident in the language of the 17th- 
and 18th-century poets Meslhi, $a*ib Tabriz! [q.v.], 
Raws!, Agha Meslh Shirwani, Nish at, WidadI and 
Wafclf. Of these, KawsI and Meslhi are especially 
noteworthy for their poetic power. Above all, the 
creative writers WidadI and Wafclf (18th century), 
who were steeped in the c ashikh literature, secured 
a large public for their poems among the broad 
mass of the people. WidadI, a prolific lyric poet, 
greatly enriched Adhari literature. His contemporary, 
Molla Pan ah Waklf (1717-97) is considered the 
founder of the modem school. He chose his themes 
from life and appears in his poems as an historian 
and a realist. The simplicity, sincerity and melo¬ 
diousness of his sweet songs in praise of his beloved 
and other beauties, replete with the lyricism of the 
people, have won him a great and abiding fame 
among the Adharis. In the same category is Dh&kir 
(1774-1857), the greatest master of 19th-century 
comic poetry in Adhari. The foremost stylist of 
Adhari literature, he exposed in biting lampoons 
the injustices and shortcomings of the age. 

After Waklf a new stage begins. Adhari literature 
underwent a virtual revolution, acquiring a number 
of new genres, thanks to the mature genius of 
Akhund-z&de [q.v.]. For the first time we find 
historical works, drama and prose-writings. c Abbas- 
Kuli Agha Rudsi (Bakikh&nll: 1794-1847), poet, 
scholar and lover of learning, is noted for his lyrical 
and satirical works. The literary coteries founded 
by Mirza Shefl* “Wazeh”, Neb&tl and Natawan 
Khanlm (1837-97) on the one hand, and in Karabagh 
and Shamakh! on the other, and continued by such 
poets as Sayyid < A&m, C A$I, Newres, KudsI, Safa 
and Salik, contributed by their rivalries to the 
enrichment of Adhari literature. Seyyid c A$Im 
(1835-88), who was recognized as a master of the 
ghazal and the kasida, joined Ekindji, the progressive 
newspaper founded in 1875 by Hasan Bek Zerdabi 
(1841-1907) and devoted his poetic powers to 
castigating the fanaticism of the people. 

The end of the 19th century may be described as 
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the period of the development of the Adharl press. 
The appearance of Ekindii , the first Adharl news¬ 
paper, was followed by that of several others: Diya 
and piya-i Kafkas, at Tiflis (1879-1884); Keshkiil 
(1883-91), Shark-l Riis (1903-05), all of which served 
as rallying-points for progressive men of letters. 
The tempo of this development quickened remark¬ 
ably after the Russian revolution of 1905, conditions 
becoming then more favourable, and new topics, 
ideas and figures began to appear. A stream of new 
periodicals arose: tfayat, Irshad, Terakkl, Kaspiy , 
AHk S 6 z. Their publishers were Ahmed Agha-oghlu, 
‘AI! Bey Huseyn-z 5 de, ‘All Merdan Topil-bash! and 
Mehmed Emin Resul-z 3 de, nationalists and modern¬ 
ists with a knowledge of Ottoman, Russian and 
Persian literary and political life. Thanks to their 
labours and those of men like them, the common 
people became accustomed to the new cultural 
movement. The protagonist in the struggle was 
Alekper $Sbir (d. 1911), the unequalled master of 
Adharl satire, who used all the powerful resources 
of his pen to flay reaction, fanaticism and ignorance. 
Support came to him from the famous poet DielU 
Mamet Kull-z 5 de, editor of the progressive and 
democratic revue Molla Na$r al-Din, and from 
‘Abbas $Il?hat (1874-1918). 

Mehmed H 3 dl and Hiiseyn DjSwid were influenced 
by the literature of Turkey, imitating NSmlk Kemal, 
Fikret and H&mid, and the poet Ahmed Diewad 
also showed the influence of the Turkish national 
literary movement. Nedjef Bey Wezlrli and c Abd 
ul-Rablm Bey Hakwerdi maintained a constant flow 
of dramatic works, while Magoma and members of 
the Hadjlbeyli family composed operettas and 
operas for the Adharl theatre, laying the foundations 
of a national music. 

The chief figures of the latest period, from the 
fall of the independent Republic of Adharbaydian to 
the present day, are DjeM Mamet Kull-zade, Akwerdi, 
‘Abd All§h Sha’ifc, Dja'far Djabbarll, and, of the 
younger generation, the poets Suleyman Rustem, 
$amed Wurgun, Rafl‘beyli NigSr, MIrwari Dilbazl. 

Bibliography : The most important studies 
of Adharl literary history are listed in I A, s.v. 
Azert (M. F. Koprulu). Other notable works are: 
B. Qobanzade, Azeri edebiyatinin yent devri, 
Baku 1930; M. Ali Nazim, Azerbaydjanskaya 
khudojestvennaya literatura, Trudi Azerbay - 
djanskovo filiaVa, xxx, Baku, 1936); Muhtasar 
Azerbaycan edebiyati tarihi, Baku 1943; Antologiya 
azerbaydjanskoy poezii, Moscow 1939; B. Nikitin, 
La litterature des Musulmans en U.R.S.S., REI, 
1934, cahier iii; M. E. Resulzade, Qagda$ Azer¬ 
baycan edebiyati, Ankara 1950; A. Vahap Yurt- 
sever, Sabir*in Azerbaycan edebiyatmdaki yeri, 
Ankara 1951. (A. Cafero6lu) 

‘ADHRA 3 [see NUDiUM]. 

A DH RI‘AT. the Edrei of the Bible, to-day 
Der‘a, chief town of Hawran, 106 km. south 
of Damascus. Situated on the borderline between a 
basaltic region and the desert, the town, formerly 
renowned for its wine and oil, was always a great 
market for cereals and an important centre of trade 
routes. Before the Assyrian conquest (732 B.C.) the 
kingdoms of Damascus and Israel contended for it; 
some scholars have identified it with the Aduri of 
the Amarna tablets. The capital of Batanea, Adraa 
was taken by Antioch us III in 218 B.C.; then 
occupied by the Nabateans; next it came under 
Roman domination, and from 106 onwards was 
incorporated in Provincia Arabia. In the Christian 
era, Adraa became the seat of a bishopric of Arabia. 


In 613 or 614 the Persians, in the course of their 
victorious campaign against the Byzantines, sacked 
the town and destroyed the olive-groves of the 
region (al-Tabari, i, 1005, 1007). On the eve of 
the hidira, Adhri‘ 3 t was the centre of an important 
Jewish colony; the tribe of Nadir, driven out of 
Medina by Muhammad, took refuge there with 
their co-religionists. During the caliphate of Abu 
Bakr the inhabitants submitted to the Muslims, 
and acclaimed ‘Umar when he passed through the 
region. It is stated that Mu‘awiya II b. Yazld was 
born there. At the time of the kCarmatian rebellion, 
293/906, the population was massacred. 

We find the place, called ‘City of Bernard d’£- 
tampes’, in the works of the chroniclers of the 
Crusades, in 1119 and 1147 in particular. During 
the Mamluk and Ottoman epoch Adhri‘at, capital 
of Badianiyya, formed part of the province of 
Damascus and was one of the stages of the Pilgrim¬ 
age. The building of the railway linking Damascus, 
‘Amman, and Medina made it an important station, 
a junction for Busra and Hayfa; it was occupied by 
the British on 28 September 1918. 

At the present day Der‘a is an important railway 
centre, the southern road from Damascus to Baghdad 
passes through it, and it is a Syrian frontier post 
on the Jordan border. 

Bibliography: Baladhuri, Futufi, 126, 139; 
Yafcut, i, 175 sq.; G. Le Strange, Palestine under 
the Moslems, 383; Baudrillart, Diet. Hist, et 
Giogr. eccUsiastiques, s.v. Adraa; Schumacher, 
Across the Jordan, 121 f.; R. Dussaud, Topo- 
graphie hist, de la Syrie , 325 ff.; H. Lammens, 
Le silcle des Omeyyades, 169; R. Grousset, Hist, 
des Croisades, i, 547, ii, 215; J. Cantineau, Les 
Parlers du Horan. For the inscriptions cf. Syria , 
Princ. Exp., i, 10; ii/A, 307; iii/A, 281 ff.; iv/D, 
64 ff. (F. Buhl-N. Eliss6eff) 

A DH RUH (cf. ASpoa), more rarely Uphruh, a 
place between Ma‘an and Petra, a magnificent 
Roman camp (the surviving monuments are described 
by Briinnow and Domaszewski), supplied by a 
gushing spring. This place, situated in pre-Islamic 
times in the Djudham country, was visited by the 
Kurayshite caravans. It submitted to Muhammad 
on payment of tribute during the expedition to 
Tabuk (9/631); the treaty of capitulation handed 
down by our authorities is probably authentic. 
Mu‘awiya is said to have received there the homage 
of al-IJasan, the son of ‘All. According to some 
Arab geographers Adhruh was the chief town of 
the district of al-Sharat, in the province of al-Balfca\ 
It is not mentioned since the time of the crusaders, 
who nevertheless possessed in that region Ahmant, 
Vaux Moyse (= W&dl Musa), etc. 

Adhruh became famous in Islamic history on 
account of the conference which took place there 
after the battle of Siffln, in order to reach a decision 
in the conflict between ‘All and Mu‘awiya (see ‘alI 
and mu‘awiya). 

Bibliography : I?takhrl, 58; MakdisI, 54, 1557 
Ya‘kubl, Buldan, 326; HamdanI, 129; Bakri 
(Wvistenfeld), 83; Yakut, i, 184 f.; Briinnow and 
Domaszewski, Die Provincia Arabia, i, 443 ff.; 
Le Strange, Palestine under the Moslems, 35, 39, 
384.—The statement in Hudud al-'Alam, 150, 
that the place was inhabited by Kharidiites. is 
due to a confusion between al-Sharat and al- 
shurat (= Kharidiites). 

(H. Lammens-L. Veccia Vaglieri) 
al-A DH WA 3 . broken plural of dhu , denoting the 
kings and lords of Yaman whose names are; 
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formed with Dhu. The most famous are the MathS- 
mina, the eight princes (kayl [q.v.]) of Himyar 
who had the right of investiture at the election of 
the king. Their names are: Dh u £jadan, Dh u 
Hazfar, Dhu Khalil. Dh u Mufcar (Mak^r), Dh u 
Sahar, Dh u $irw§b, Dhu Thu c luban (Tha c lab 5 n), 
Dh u c UthkulSn, Al-Hamdani, I kill, viii (ed. N.A. 
Faris), 159 includes Dhu Murithid, who is included 
also in the verses cited by Nash wan, i, 263, where 
Dhu Sabar is omitted. 

Bibliography : Lane, 985a; Hamdani, Siid- 
arab. MuStabih, ed. Lofgren, 48-54 (where also the 
derivation adhwaHyya “title or dignity of al- 
Adhwa cf. O. Lofgren, Ein Hamdani-Fund , 
Uppsala 1935, 31); Nash wan. Shams al-'-Ulum. ed. 
Zetterst6en, i, 263, ed. 'Arimuddln Ahmad, GMS 
xxiv, 16, 39, 48; M. Hartmann, Die arabische Frage t 
319 ff. ( 0 . Lofgren) 

c ADl b. IjATIM b. c Abd AllAh b. Sa‘d al-Ja 5 !, 
AbO TarIf, Companion of the Prophet, and 
subsequently a follower of C AU. Son of the celebrated 
poet JJatim al-TS*! [q.v.], and, like him, a Christian, 
he had inherited the command of his tribe from 
his father, but when threatened with the loss of it 
he became converted to Islam, in 9 or 10/630-1, and 
collected the taxes of Jayyi 5 and Asad. After the 
death of the Prophet he remained faithful to Islam, 
and prevented his tribe from apostatizing during 
the ridda. Later on he took part in the conquest 
of ‘Irak, and received from ‘Uthman a grant of land, 
al-Rawha^ on the Nahr c IsS (cf. Le Strange, Lands , 
index) not far from the future Baghdad. However, 
he kept aloof from c Uthm 5 n, and it can be inferred 
from al-Tabari (i, 3164) that he had some connection 
with his assassins. He fought under c Ali in the 
Battle of the Camel (36/656), where he lost an eye. 
During the negotiations which preceded $iffln he 
was one of the delegates sent by c Ali to Mu c awiya; 
then, as standard-bearer, he took part in the battle, 
in which his three sons were killed. Afterwards he 
lived at Kufa, where he did not renounce his 'Alid 
sentiments, and offered effective protection to 
members of his tribe who were persecuted by the 
powerful governor of c Irak, Ziyad b. Abi Sufyan. 
He died in 68/687-88. 

Bibliography : Ibn Hisham, i, 948 sqq., 965; 
Tabari, index; Baladhuri, Futuji, 274; idem, 
Ansab (— O. Pinto and G. Levi della Vida, II 
Califfo Mu'awiya /, index); Ibn Kutayba, Ma'arif, 
Cairo 1353/1934, 136; idem, Shi c r. index; Abu 
Hatim al-Sidjistani, K. al-Mu'ammarin (Goldziher, 
Abhandlungen , ii, index); Nawawi, Tahdhib , 415-17; 
Ibn al-Athir, Usd al-Ghaba . iii, 392 ff.; lbntfadiar, 
I$dba, no. 4575; Yakut, s.v. Djusiya; Wustenfeld, 
Gen . Tabellen, index. (A. Schaade *) 

c ADf b. MUSAFIR al-HakkarI, Shaykh c AdI, 
$ufi leader. He was an Arab of Kuraysh, an 
Umayyad, born at Bayt Far near Baalbek; he met 
c Akil al-Manbidjl, Hammad al-DabbSs, c Abd al- 
Hahir al-Suhrawardl, c Abd al-Radir al-Diili. • Abu 
’l-Wafa al-Hulwanl and Abu Mubammad al-Shanbaki. 
He travelled far, spending much time in the wilder¬ 
ness till he settled in Laylash (Lalesh) near Mosul 
apparently before 505/1111, made for himself a 
convent there and started an order called the c Ada- 
wiyya. His rule was so severe that many $ufi leaders 
were unable to follow it; it is said that he was the 
first to train novices. His c aktda is quite orthodox 
and contains nothing unusual; he was opposed to 
the Mu c tazila and to all innovations; as a $ufl he 
was like al-Ghazzall. Ibn Taymiyya calls him a pious 
follower of the sunna , equates him with al-Shafi 1 ! 


as a true believer and with c Abd al-K&dir al-Dilll 
as a he adds that he experienced ecstasies and 
that there was some extravagance in him which 
increased under his successors. He died in 557/1162 
or two years earlier or a year later. The sayings and 
poems ascribed to him might have been uttered by 
any $ufl. The poem quoted by Layard can hardly 
be genuine. 

According to a Christian legend, told by a monk 
Ramisho c . he was a Kurd; his father tended the 
flocks of a monastery and he himself became its 
business manager. Taking advantage of the absence 
of the abbot and some of the monks, he massacred 
those who remained and seized the building. Three 
years later he was summoned to Mar&gha and put 
to death there in 619/1221; but in 682/1283 the 
building was restored to his descendants. 

As Shaykh c AdI had no children, the headship of 
the order passed to the offspring of his brother 
$akhr. Another version is that c AdI adopted the son 
of a servant, Hasan al-Bawwab, and his descendants 
provided the heads who were treated with unusual 
respect, parents being proud to lend their daughters 
to them. The order was confined mainly to the 
Kurds though it had a convent in the Karafa at 
Cairo. The members looked towards ‘Adi (i.e. 
towards his grave) when they prayed and made 
him their treasure on which they relied in the 
hereafter; such devotion was not known in any 
other order. It is said that the extravagant views 
did not develop at once; only later did the sect 
give up the Muslim prayers and believe that c AdI 
was eating bread and onions with God and was 
the provider for his people. One chief of the order, 
Hasan b. c Adi, wept while listening to a sermon 
whereupon the Kurds nearly killed the too eloquent 
preacher. The order was strong enough to attract 
the attention of authority; this Hasan was put to 
death in 644/1246 by Badr al-Dln Lu’lu 5 of Mosul 
though the Kurds believe that he is not dead. Six 
years later Lu > lu > dug up the bones of Shaykh c AdI 
and burnt them. In 655/1257 Sharaf al-Din Muham¬ 
mad b. c AdI was called to the help of Hzz al-Din Kay 
Khusraw of Malatya along with another Kurd, 
Ahmad b. Bilas. Another descendant fled to Egypt 
with his Mongol wife in 675/1276 and yet another 
fled to Syria where he was killed in 680/1281. Early 
in the 8th/i4th century one of the family kept almost 
royal state in Bayt Far; another, Amiran, served 
the government in Syria, then retired to Mizza and 
was venerated by the Kurds who made offerings 
to him. As they planned rebellion, Amiran was put 
in gaol (at his own wish, al-Durar al-Kamina, i, 414) 
and all was quiet, though the Kurds bowed down 
in front of the tower in which he was confined. 

A lawyer stirred up the orthodox in 817/1414, so 
they destroyed the tomb and burnt the bones of 
the Shaykh in the presence of the remnant of his 
followers who are here called $uhbatiyya. Later the 
tomb was rebuilt. 

For the relation between the historical Shaykh 
c Adi and his role in the religion of the Yazidls, 

cf. YAZlDl. 
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<ADl b. al-RI 1 £A% Abu Du’ad c Ad 1 b. Zayd b. 
Malik b. c Ad! b. al-Rika c al- < AmilI, Arab poet 
of Syria, who was, in Damascus, the panegyrist of 
the Umayyads, especially of al-Walid b. c Abd al- 
Malik (86-96/705-15), in the presence of whom he 
fought a poetical contest with Diarir: he was also 
the butt of attacks by al-Ra c I. c AdI was celebrated 
for the grace of his nasib (see especially al-Mubarrad, 
al-Kamil, 85, concerning Umm al-Kasim) and for 
the care with which he composed his poems. His 
poems were known in Spain at an early date {BAH, 
ix, 397). He lived at least into the caliphate of 
Sulayman b. c Abd al-Malik (96-9/115-7). 
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c ADl b. ZAYD, Arab Christian poet of al- 
Hlra, of the second half of the 6th century. His life 
was spent partly at the Sasanid court at Ctesiphon 
(al-Mada 5 in), where he was secretary for Arab affairs 
to Chosroes Parwlz, and partly at the Lakhmid 
court at al-Hira, where he was a courtier and coun¬ 
cillor of al-Nu c man III, whom he had helped to the 
throne. This last, however, as a result of the 
intrigues of his enemies, later had him incarcerated, 
and finally put to death in prison (about 600 A.D.). 
c AdIis one of the most curious figures in pre-Islamic 
Arab history and poetry. With Nabigha al-Dhubvani 
and al-A c sh& he represents the type of courtly and 
urbane poet familiar with a higher level of culture 
and civilization than those of the desert. Arab 
historico-literary tradition accordingly regards him 
as being on the fringe of the main stream of the 
poetry of the d£dhiliyya, because of his “un-Nadjdl” 
language, although the subjects with which he 
dealt and the form which he gave them had a long 
and profound influence on the development of 
Arab poetry in the Muslim epoch. 

As c Adi’s diwan has been lost, only fragments of 
his work are known to us (collected in an incomplete 
fashion and without any critical sense by L. Cheikho, 
Shu'-ara* al-Nasrdniyya, 439-74, to which should 
be added fragments in al-Dj&hi?, al-tfayawdn , iv, 
65-6, al-Makdisi, al-Bad* wa ’ l-Ta'rikh , i, 151, Ibn 
Kutayba, al-Shi^r, 112-3, and various quotations in 
the Hamdsa of al-Buhturi). Among these verses, 
those describing Biblical episodes (the creation and 
man’s first sin) are of interest for the history of 
religion and culture: they, together with other 
evidence, confirm that the poet was a Christian 
(Hbadi). But the main themes of his poetry seem 
to have been, on the one hand, praise of wine, and, 
on the other, meditation on the decay of human 


passions and effort, rendered vain by the inexorable 
passage of time. Of the former category a few 
sparse but significant examples have been preserved; 
we know that they were appreciated and imitated 
by Walld b. Yazid and, later, by Abu Nuwas. On 
the second theme, which was probably inspired by 
the poet’s own misfortunes, we possess numerous 
fragments which are interesting not only for their 
pious and ascetic Stimmung (a curious contrast 
with the hedonism of the bacchic poetry), but for 
the reflections on and evocation of Oriental (Arabo- 
Iranian) history which are to be found there, exem¬ 
plifying the vanity and feebleness of man. Instances 
of this are the famous fragment on al-Nu c man I and 
the castle of Khawarnak {Aghani 2 , ii, 138-9 and else¬ 
where), another on Hatra (al-Buhturi, al-Hamdsa 
(Cheikho), 198), and one in Ibn Kutayba, 11-2-3, on 
Djadhima al-Abrash and al-Zabba J , which almost looks 
like a ballad. From all these relics, amounting to 
rather less than 400 lines, we receive the impression of 
a brilliant artistic personality, who contrived to give 
Arabic poetic form to the old themes of Semitic 
pessimism, and, at the same time, in contrast to 
the Biblical author of Ecclesiastes, to accompany 
them with a positive appreciation of some of the 
good things of life. 
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al- c APID li-DIN ALLAH, the eleventh and 
last Fa timid caliph of Egypt. His name was 
AbO Muhammad c Abd Allah b. YOsur, and was 
the grandson of the caliph al-IJafi?; his father had 
been killed by the vizier c Abbas b. Abi ’l-Futufc on 
the very day of the enthronement of the caliph 
al-FsPiz. Al- c Adid succeeded this latter, his cousin, 
a sickly child who died at the age of eleven and 
a half. He himself came to the throne on 17 
Radjab 555/23 July 1160, and was chosen by the 
all-powerful minister al-$alib Tala J i c [q.v.], who had 
been governing Egypt for more than six years, 
because of his tender age. Al- c Adid was, in fact, 
bom on 20 Muharram 546/9 May 1151. 

The history of this child-caliph’s reign is thus in 
no way one of personal action on his part. The 
Arab writers seem uncertain, and intermittently 
attribute to him stray impulses of revolt, which 
had little success. We shall cite them, although 
admitting that in general the caliph looked on 
helplessly at a shattering series of tragic incidents 
of which he himself was finally to be the victim. 

Clearly an important factor eludes us, as we have 
little information about the role of the secret cama¬ 
rilla of the Palace, whose intermittent influence is 
hinted at. We cannot but observe the personal 
ambition of the protagonists, who lived dangerously 
and were preoccupied with increasing their personal 
prestige, if only with a view to saving their skins. 
The death-throes of the Fatimid regime are a sorry 
spectacle. 

.The better to ensure the docility of the young 
caliph, JalaV made him his son-in-law, which 
however did not save Talari* from being assassinated, 
the end that he had always feared, on 19 Ramadan 
556/11 September 1161. To be sure, the caliph was 
not liberated by this murder, to which he was 
possibly privy, for he found himself compelled to 
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confer the vizierate on Ruzzlk [q.v.], the son of the 
dead man. Ruzzlk had no intention of giving up 
any of his prerogatives, and the caliph established 
relations with a prefect of Upper Egypt, Shawar 
in order to invite him to rid him of Ruzzlk. 
Shawar recruited troops and took the offensive; 
he succeeded in taking Cairo and assuming power 
in Rabl c I 558/February 1163. The caliph quickly 
perceived that he had made a blunder, as the new 
minister continued, like his predecessors, to seclude 
his master. Shawar was soon betrayed by one of 
his own officers, pirgham [q.v.], who took his place 
in Ramadan 558/August 1163. There were indeed 
grounds for the sad reflection of a contemporary 
writer, c Umara, who observed that in those times 
“any man who had received the confidence of his 
brother betrayed him”. Then followed the crucial 
event which was to bring about the fall of the 
dynasty. Shawar had succeeded in making his 
escape; he took refuge at the court of the Zangid 
prince of Aleppo, Nur al-DIn, and asked his help 
to regain power. The prince of Aleppo did not 
hesitate, being fired with the idea of re-establishing 
Sunnism in Egypt and reconstituting Islamic unity. 
The expeditionary force was commanded by Shlrkuh 
[q.v.] f “a man full of audacity to whom fear was 
unknown”, who took with him Salah al-DIn, the 
future founder of the Ayyubid dynasty, pirgham was 
beaten in the open country and killed, and Shawar 
became vizier again in Ramadan 559/August 1164. 

Difficulties arose in connection with Shlrkuh. 
but it does indeed seem that he was not to blame 
for them. Shawar had demanded help from Sunnis 
against the Shi c ites whose chief minister he was; 
the next time his treachery was much more serious, 
for he asked for the intervention of Amalric I to 
drive the forces of Shlrkuh out of Egypt. The 
temporary results of this are well known: Shlrkuh 
capitulated at Bilbays and went back to Syria, the 
Franks occupied Cairo for a short time, and Shawar 
had Fustat set on fire, being unable to defend it. 
For the vizier had become alarmed and was trying 
to negotiate the withdrawal of the Frankish troops. 
The caliph, who still had absolutely no authority, 
had now for his part decided to appeal to Nur al-DIn, 
thus signing the warrant for his imminent fall. 

This was the third invasion by Shlrkuh. It was 
decisive; he had Shawar assassinated on 17 Rabl c I 
564/18 January 1169, and seized the viziership, 
which he held for only two months, for he died on 
22 DiumSda II/23 March. His nephew, $al 5 k al-DIn, 
succeeded yet him. 

$alah al-DIn energetically repressed the internal 
disorders, and did not hesitate to accept the chal¬ 
lenge of street fighting in the capital itself, in the 
course of which the remnants of the Fatimid army, 
the Sudanese and Armenian forces, were exter¬ 
minated. Then, one fine day, the name of the 
‘Abbasid caliph of Baghdad was proclaimed in Cairo, 
in an atmosphere of complete indifference. A 
theologian of Persian origin, al-Khabushani. carried 
this out, and three years later $al 5 h al-DIn rewarded 
him by opening a college for him. The dedicatory 
inscription has been preserved; it celebrates the 
importance of Shafi c ism, “characterized by a solid 
doctrinal foundation, unified by the method of 
al-Ash c ari, against vain reasoners and other in¬ 
novators”. Perhaps the caliph ‘Adid never knew of 
his misfortune; he died a few days after the ‘Abbasid 
proclamation, on 10 Mufcarram 567/13 September 
1171. He was not yet twenty-one. 

Thus c A<Jid was far from being a caliph on the 


scale of some of his predecessors. Nonetheless, we 
posses some interesting information about his 
personal appearance, for he received a Frankish 
embassy led by Shawar. The Franks were taken, in 
the royal palace, to a vast hall divided into two by 
a great curtain of silk and gold, “with a pattern of 
beasts, birds, and persons”. Shawar prostrated 
himself three times before this hanging, the third 
time in an attitude of most humble adoration. 
Suddenly the great tapestry was raised and the 
caliph appeared, seated on a throne of gold, encrusted 
with precious stones. His face was veiled, and the 
removal of the glove of his right hand was an 
elaborate performance. The ambassadors were told 
that “the caliph was a youth whose beard was 
just beginning to appear, and that he was dark- 
skinned and very plump”. 
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ADIGHE [see 6e rices]. 

al-‘ADIL, title of two Ayyubid princes; 

1. al-Malik al- c Adil Abu Bakr Muhammad b. 
Ayyub, with the honorific title of Sayf al-DIn 
(“Sword of the Faith”, called by the Crusaders 
Saphadin), the brother, assistant, and spiritual heir 
of Saladin (Salah al-DIn, [?.v.]). He was bom in 
Muharram 540/June-July 1145, or according to 
other accounts in 538/1143-4, in Damascus or in 
Baalbek, thus being six or eight years younger 
than his celebrated brother. 

Al-fAdil accompanied Saladin to Egypt in the 
third and final expedition of Shlrkuh (564/1169). 
His first important appointment was to the govern¬ 
ment of Egypt during Saladin’s frequent absences 
in Syria after the death of Nur al-DIn in 569/1174. 
In this position he proved himself an able and 
loyal administrator, and apart from sending rein¬ 
forcements and supplies, when called upon, for 
Saladin’s army, he enjoyed full and independent 
powers in both external and internal affairs, being 
“the real Sultan of Egypt” (‘Imad al-DIn, in al- 
Bark al-Shami. v, fol. n7r). After the capture of 
Aleppo in 579/1183, Saladin at first gave it to his 
son al-Zahir Ghazi. but a few months later, on 
al- c Adil’s own request, transferred it to him with 
full powers of government (diploma in c ImSd al-DIn, 
ibid., 124-6, dated Sha c ban 579), and appointed his 
nephew Tafcl al-DIn ‘Umar to Egypt, as regent for 
al-Af<Jal [q.v.]. Although al-?ahir loyally submitted 
to his father’s decision, his disappointment on this 
occasion probably contributed to his later strained 
relations with al-‘Adil. Three years later, however, 
in 582/1186, again on al- c Adil’s suggestion, al-Zahir 
was reinstated in Aleppo, and al-‘Adil himself 
reappointed to Egypt, this time as regent for 
Saladin’s son al- c Az!z ‘Uthman. He remained in 
this post through the campaigns of 583-4/1187-8 
and the ensuing Crusade, himself taking part in 
the conquest of southern Palestine and Karak, and 
sending ships, men, and supplies in support of 
Saladin’s attempt to raise the siege of ‘Akka (585-7/ 
1189-91). During the subsequent operations in 
Palestine he played a particularly important part 
in the negotiations with Richard Coeur-de-Lion, 
with whom he formed such friendly relations that 
it was even proposed that he should marry Richard’s 
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sister Joan, and that they should rule jointly over 
Palestine. In the following year (588/1192), in 
consequence of the disorders resulting from Tafcl 
al-DIn’s unauthorized campaigns in the Diazlra and 
Diyar Bakr, al- c Adil was transferred to the govern¬ 
ment of these provinces (at the same time retaining 
Karak and Balka*). Behind these frequent changes 
there may perhaps be discerned a consistent policy 
applied by Saladin. Of all his brothers, the one in 
whom he had the most complete confidence, and 
on whose advice he relied in all contingencies, was 
al- c Adil. It was therefore natural that al- c Adil 
should be placed in command of that province 
which, in the changing conjunctions of events, was 
for the time being the most vital for maintaining 
the unity and strength of Saladin’s possessions. 

On Saladin’s death in 589/1193, al^Adil’s first 
task was, in fact, to defeat an attempt by <Izz 
al-Dln, atabeg of Mosul, to reoccupy the Diazlra. 
Having secured his own province, he next intervened 
as mediator in the rivalries between Saladin’s sons 
al- c Az!z of Egypt and al-Afdal of Damascus. Though 
at first he supported al-Afdal, the latter’s incapacity 
became so manifest that he finally joined al- c Az!z 
to drive out al-Afdal and himself took over the 
government of Damascus as the viceroy of al- c Az!z 
(592/1196). He was thus on the spot and ready to 
deal energetically with the Crusaders of 1197. On the 
death of al- c Aziz (595/1198) the Egyptian troops 
split into two factions, one supporting al-Afdal, the 
other al- c Adil. Al- c Adil was besieged in Damascus 
until relieved by his Mesopotamian troops under 
his son al-Kamil, when he pursued al-Afdal into 
Egypt, defeated him, and was proclaimed Sultan of 
Egypt and Syria (596/1200). His claim was challenged 
by al-Zahir, who again besieged Damascus, but al- 
c Adil succeeded in forcing his withdrawal and 
pursued him to Aleppo, where al-Zahir was finally 
compelled to recognize his suzerainty (598/1202). 
In 604/1207 his Sultanate was formally confirmed 
by the Caliph, and thereafter he distributed his own 
provinces between his sons: al-Kamil in Egypt, al- 
Mu c a?zam in Damascus, al-Awhad and al-Ashraf in 
the Djazlra and Diyar Bakr, himself moving from 
place to place as circumstances required. 

So far as can be judged, the cornerstones of al- 
c Adil’s policy were to hold Saladin’s empire together, 
in face of the ever-present possibility of fresh Crusades 
from overseas, and at the same time to serve the 
interests of the Ayyubid house. Although the major 
governments were placed in the hands of his sons, 
it cannot be denied that they were the most capable 
to administer them, but he maintained at Aleppo 
the only one of Saladin’s sons who showed any 
capacity and even guaranteed the succession of his 
infant son (who was also his own nephew), besides 
maintaining the governments of the collateral 
branches at Him? and Hamah. His personal prestige 
was unrivalled, and he employed it to strengthen 
the moral and material welfare of his subjects, by 
patronizing religion and learning, fostering agri¬ 
culture and commerce, and maintaining peace. He 
followed Saladin’s policy of negotiating commercial 
treaties with the Italian states, with the double 
object of increasing his own military resources and 
discouraging them from supporting fre$h Crusades. 
With the local Crusader states he ensured peace by 
a series of truces which covered almost the entire 
period of his reign, at the same time strengthening 
his defences against the danger which materialized 
with the arrival of the Fifth Crusade in 614/1217. 
Leaving the bulk of his forces on guard in Egypt, 


he moved into Syria ro assist al-Mu c az?am to screen 
the approaches to Jerusalem and Damascus, and 
while organizing reinforcements for the defence of 
Damietta fell ill and died at c AlikIn, outside Damas¬ 
cus, on 7 Djumada I, 615-31 August 1218. 
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al- c ADIL b. al-SALAR, Abu ’l-Hasan c AlI, 
Fatimid vizier. He was the son of an Artukid 
officer, who entered the service of the Fatimids 
„ after the taking of Jerusalem by the Egyptians, in 
491/1098. He married the widow of a ZIrid prince 
who had died in exile at Alexandria. 

He first appears in history as governor of Alexan¬ 
dria, at the beginning of the reign of the Fatimid 
caliph al-?afir. We learn that he assembled troops, 
marched on Cairo, and, on 7 Sha c ban 544/10 December 
1149, installed himself in the vizier’s house, which 
had been abandoned by his predecessor, Ibn Ma?al, 
an old man, who was killed in Upper Egypt on 
19 Shawwal/19 February 1150. In spite of his 
repugnance, the caliph al-Zafir was forced to accept 
him as vizier, with the title of al-Malik al- c Adil. 
He tried, however, to foment a plot against his 
minister, but the latter got wind of it and took 
his revenge in a bloodthirsty way by wiping out 
the corps of pages. Before long he himself was to 
fall victim to a stepson, c Abbas b. Abi ’ 1 -Futuh 
[q.v.], who assigned to his own son, Na?r, the task 
of assassinating Ibn al-Salar, on 6 Muharram 548/3 
April 1153. Na?r carried out the crime with his own 
hand, and by carrier pigeon informed his father 
c Abbas, who had just taken command of the garrison 
of Ascalon. c Abbas hastened back to Cairo to assume 
the office of vizier. 

An important , point about the political career of 
Ibn al-Salar is that he was the first to consider the 
possibility of an entente with the prince of Aleppo, 
Nur al-DIn, for making common cause against the 
Franks. It was doubtless premature; Nur al-DIn had 
his own personal designs on Damascus, which the 
Crusaders had besieged some years previously. As 
proof of his good will, Ibn SalSr had, in 546/1151, 
sent the Egyptian fleets against the ports of Jaffa, 
Sidon, Beirut, and Tripoli, where great damage 
was caused. The expedition was also a reprisal 
against the Franks, who had sacked Farama the 
previous year. 
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'ADILA KH AtCN. daughter of Ahmad Pash&, 
wife of Sulayman Pasha Mizrahi! (“Abu LayU”), 
Ottoman governor of Baghdad. During the lifetime 
of her husband she took part in the government of the 
province, holding audiences where the petitions were 
presented to her through the intermediary of an 
eunuch. She had also a mosque and a caravanseray 
built, bearing her name. When on the death of 
Sulayman (1175/1761) power was about to slip from 
her hands, she stirred up against his successor, c Ali 
Pasha, first the Janissaries, then five of the principal 
Mamluks, and succeeded in having ( Umar. Pasha, 
her brother in law, appointed as governor in the 
place of c Ali (1764). It is not known when and 
whe^e she died. 

Bibliography : C. Niebuhr, Reisebeschreibung 
nach Arabien, Fr. transl. ii, 215, 258 ff.; Cl. Huart, 
Histoire de Bagdad dans les temps modernes, 153 f.; 
S. H. Longrigg, Four centuries of Modern Iraq, 
Oxford 1925, 165, 169, 173-4, 179- 

(Cl. Huart*) 

c Adil- shAhs. designation of the Muslim 
dynasty which ruled over Bldjapur, one of the 
succession kingdoms to the BahmanI kingdom of 
the Dekkan. The independent history of Bldjapur 
extends from 895/1489 to 1097/1686 when the 
kingdom was conquered and absorbed by the Mughal 
empire. The founder of the dynasty, Yusuf c Adil 
Khan, was a slave in the service of Mahmud Gawan, 
the famous BahmanI minister. After rising to the 
position of master of the horse at the BahmanI 
court, Yusuf was appointed to the provincial 
governorship of Dawlatabad. He took an active 
part in the intrigues and civil strife which marked 
the declining years of the BahmanI kingdom and, 
according to the historian Firishta, caused the 
khufba to be read in his own name in 895/1489. The 
Muslim historians of the dynasty claim a royal 
lineage for Yusuf c Adil Khan, asserting that he 
was a son of the Ottoman Turkish sultan Murad II 
and was saved by his mother from death at the 
hands of the succeeding Ottoman sultan, his elder 
brother Muhammad II, by being entrusted to a 
merchant of Sawa, Kh w adja c Imad al-Din, who 
educated him. Eventually he found his way to India 
to take service under Mahmud Gawan. There is no 
independent evidence corroborating the testimony 
of historians partial to the c Adil-Shah dynasty. That 
his background was Persian is generally accepted 
however. Yusuf c Adil-Shah introduced Shi c a doc¬ 
trines, being the first Muslim ruler in India to do 
so. During his reign, 895/1489-916/1510, spent in 
almost continual warfare against rival Muslim 
Dekkan princes and the Hindu rulers of Vljayanagar, 
the Portuguese made their appearance off the shores 
of India, taking possession of the port of Goa. The 
successors of Yusuf c Adil-Shah reigned as follows: 

Isma c Il b. Yusuf 916/1510-941/1534 

Mallu b. Isma c il 941/1534-941/1535 

Ibrahim I b. Isma c il 941/1535-965/1557 
C A1I I b. Ibrahim 965/1557-987/1579 

Ibrahim II b. 

Tahmasp b. Ibrahim 987/1579-1035/1626 
Muhammad b. 

Ibrahim 1035/1626-1066/1656 

C A1I II b. 

Muhammad 1066/1656-1083/1672 

Sikandar b. 'All 1083/1672-1097/1686 

Until the beginning of the nth/i7th century and 
the advent of the Mughal threat from the north, 
the political history of Bldiapur is filled by con¬ 


tinuous warfare with the neighbouring Muslim 
states of the Dekkan, Bldar, Aftmadnagar, Golkonda 
and the Hindu empire of Vijayanagar. However, in 
972/1564 the four Muslim principalities combined 
against Vljayanagar and at Talikot decisively 
defeated its forces and sacked the capital. The 
power and prosperity of Bldjapur reached its 
zenith under Ibrahim II though it was never free 
from turbulence among the nobles. 

Bldjapur escaped the direct attentions of the 
Mughals until the reign of Shah Djahan, attempting 
indeed to acquire territory from Ahmadnagar which 
was disintegrating under the onslaught of the 
Mughals. Bldjapur and the latter clashed and in 
1046/1636 the Mughals invaded Bldjapur and forced 
a peace at which Bldjapur acknowledged Mughal 
suzerainty. For the next twenty years the kingdom 
enjoyed peace. In 1068/1656 when Muhammad 
c Adil-Shah died, Shah Djahan objected to the 
succession of C A1I c Adil-Shah II, invoking his claims 
as suzerain, and ordered Awrangzlb to invade the 
kingdom. Operations were stopped, however, at the 
news of Shah Djahan’s illness and Bldjapur survived 
only to face further danger from the Mahratta chief 
Slwadjl who in 1069-70/1659 destroyed a Bldjapur 
army and its leader Af<lal Khan in an ambush. 
Thenceforth Bldjapur was rarely free from Mahratta 
depredations. With the accession of a minor, Sikandar 
c Adil-Shah, the kingdom was progressively bereft 
by Mughal and Mahratta of its provinces until in 
1097/1686, after a siege of more than a year, the 
capital itself was taken by Awrangzlb and the 
remnants of the kingdom absorbed into the Mughal 
empire. Sikandar died in captivity in im/1700. 

The c Adil-Shahs were great builders and made 
their capital at Bldjapur \q.v.] one of the most 
magnificent monuments to the architectural genius 
of Islam in India. They were also great patrons of 
literature and the important historian Firishta 
wrote under the patronage of Ibrahim c Adil-Shah II. 
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ADI YAM AN, formerly called Hisn Man$ur, or 
Hisn-i Mansur (modern spelling Hiisniimansur), 
according to Cuinet also called Korkiin, a small 
town in S.E. Anatolia, capital of the ka<Id of the 
same name in the sandiak, now wildyet, of Malatiya 
(formerly it belonged to the wildyet of Ma'murat 
ul-'AzIz), 37 0 45' N, 38° 15* E. The numbers of the 
inhabitants given in the past vary: according to 
El 1 , 10,000, mainly Armenians; according to Sami, 
25,000, of which only 1255 Christians; according to 
fAli Djewad in one passage 1150, in another more 
than 25,000 of which more than a half were Kurds; 
according to Cuinet 2,000 (in the whole kada of 
Hi$n-i Man?ur: 42,134). The number in 1945 was 
10,192. 

The name Hi$n Mansur derives from the Umayyad 
amir Man$ur b. Dja c wana, who was killed in 141/758 
on the orders of the c Abbasid al-Mansur. Later, 
Harun al-Rashld had the place fortified and gave 
it a garrison. Thus Hisn Man$ur, or Adiyaman, 
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became the heir of the ancient town of the neigh¬ 
bourhood, Perre, whose site is still marked by 
aqueducts and rock graves. Subsequently, IJi$n 
Mansur is rarely mentioned; in the 6th/i2th century 
it belonged to the Ar^ulpds. 
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ii, 278; HacydjI Khalifa. Drihan-numd . 601; 
Ewliya Celebl, Siyafrat-name , iii, 169; Sami, 
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we-Djughrafya Lughatl , 6,331; C. Ritter, Erdkunde , 
x, 885; Humana and Puchstein, Reisen in 
Kleinasien und Nordsyrien , 139 f.; Le Strange, 
123; idem, Palestine under the Muslims , 454. 

(F. Taeschner) 

c ADJ. ivory. 

1. From early times there was a demand for 
ivory in the civilizations of the Near East. The 
Assyrians excelled in the carving of ivory and 
excavations at Nimrud and elsewhere have revealed 
masterpieces seldom surpassed. In the eastern 
Mediterranean area a tradition of ivory carving 
persisted and surviving examples have been attri¬ 
buted to the great centres of Antioch and Alexandria 
during the later centuries of Roman rule. There 
is no evidence that the workshops of Syria were 
producing ivories in the century before Islam; but 
in Egypt the tradition persisted into the Islamic 
period. 

Probably the main source of ivory in the Islamic 
period was East Africa, the greatest ivory producing 
area during the Middle Ages. It is unlikely that 
India exported ivory in any quantity to the Near 
East or Europe as it scarcely produced enough for 
its own needs (W. Heyd, Histoire du commerce du 
Levant au Moyen-Age, Leipzig 1886, ii, 629-30). 
Surviving Islamic ivories seem to be of elephant 
tusk. Walrus ivory was used for the handles of daggers 
(see R. Ettinghausen, The Unicom , Washington 
1950, 120 ff.) and there are examples of bone carvings 
from Egypt. 

The size and shape of the elephant tusk limits its 
use to relatively small objects or to elements in 
large scale decoration. In the Islamic period objects 
made entirely of ivory include caskets of both 
rectangular and cylindrical form, combs, oliphants 
or hunting horns and chess pieces. Techniques of 
decoration were carving in relief or painting on the 
surface with coloured stains including gilding; 
intarsia in which shaped ivory plaques either carved 
or painted were countersunk in a wooden surface; 
incrustation in which sheets of ivory were cut to 
the required shape and stuck to the wooden surface; 
and incised decoration usually consisting of dots 
and concentric circles sometimes filled with coloured 
pigments. Finally, ivories sculpted in the round are 
extremely rare. 

2. It would be strange if ivory had not been in use 
in the early Islamic period. But so far excavations 
at sites of the Umayyad and ‘Abbasid period have 
revealed no objects of ivory. There are very few 
ivories attributable to the SSs&nid period in Persia 
and perhaps the lack of a tradition accounts for 
this absence of ivory carvings in Mesopotamia and 
Persia. The cylindrical box with conical cover in 
the treasury of St. Gereon, Cologne, was made, 
according to the inscription, in Aden for a governor 
of Yaman probably about 136/753; but its technique 
and style belong rather to Egypt ( RCEA, no. 41, ill. 
in Cott, pi. 79a). In Egypt Coptic craftsmen kept 
alive an earlier tradition. Large rectangular panels 
with both intarsia and incrusted decoration have 
been variously described as panels of a tabid (coffin) 


and as book covers; the former is more probable. 
Pieces have been found in Egypt, and from their 
style were made by Coptic craftsmen in the 9th and 
10th centuries. (For examples in the Arab Museum, 
Cairo, see ZakI Muhammad Hasan, Islamic Art in 
Egypt (in Arabic), i, Cairo 1935, pi. 35; in the Kaiser 
Friedrich Museum, Berlin, ibid. pi. 34 and F. Sarre, 
Islamic Bookbinding , London 1923, pi. i and fig. 1 
where it is described as a I£ur 5 an cover; and in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, M.S. 
Dimand, A Handbook of Muhammadan art 2 . New 
York 1947, fig. 69.) 

Bone and ivory carved panels have been found 
in the ruined mounds of Fustat and are associated 
stylistically with the wood carvings of the Fatimid 
period. These are cut in low relief and depict scenes 
of the chase, isolated animals and human figures 
set against a background of scrollwork. They were 
probably either panels of caskets or insets to larger 
wooden panels and can be dated to the nth-i2th 
century. (Examples in the Arab Museum, in ZakI 
Muhammad Hasan, Kunuz al~Fdfimiyyin , Cairo 
1937, pi. 56; in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
in M. Longhurst, Catalogue of carvings in ivory , i, 
London 1927, pi. xxviii; in the Metr. Mus., in Dimand, 
op. cit., fig. 70. For examples of carved woodwork, 
see E. Pauty, Les bois sculptes jusqu'd Vepoque 
ayyoubite (Cat. gin. du Musee arabe du Caire), Cairo 
1931.) Caskets of ivory both rectangular and round 
are mentioned by al-Makrlzi, Khital . i, 414, in an 
eye-witness account of the treasures of the caliph 
al-Mustansir. 

Apart from these, it is impossible at present to 
attribute others with any certainty to Fatimid 
Egypt. A group which has the strongest claim is 
represented by the beautiful panels carved in ajour6 
in the Bargello Museum, Florence, which are perhaps 
related in style and subject matter to the famous 
carved wood panels from the maristan of Kala’un 
now in the Arab Museum. In composition and 
workmanship they far surpass the Fustat fragments. 
(Well illustrated in Meisterwerke Muhammadanischer 
Kunst , Berlin 1910, iii, pi. 253. There is another 
example in the Louvre, see G. Migeon, Manuel 
d'Art Musulman 8 , Paris 1927, fig. 148. For the 
maristan panels, see Pauty, op. cit., pis. xlvi-lviii.) 
Another group which has been ascribed to the 
Fatimid period comprises ivory oliphants or hunting 
horns and caskets. Their style is distinct and 
characterized by relief cutting in two planes; the 
decoration consists of interlaced circles each con¬ 
taining an animal or bird and, in the caskets, human 
figures too. Similar treatment of the decoration 
occurs in the repertoire of Fatimid ornament as well 
as in that of Muslim Spain. An attribution to Sicily 
or South Italy whose Norman rulers are known to 
have employed Muslim craftsmen should also be 
considered, for there are a number of oliphants of 
apparent western manufacture which reproduce in 
a general way the decoration of the oriental ones. 
If the latter were in fact made in Egypt it is at 
least possible that they were made for export to the 
West. (See O. von Falke, Elfenbeinhdmer , 511-7, 
who attributes six horns and a fragmentary piece 
in the Metropolitan Museum to this group; also 
four caskets, seven plaques (in the V. and A. Museum) 
and an ivory box (in the Metr. Museum).) 

As has already been mentioned the technique 
of incrustation was practised in Egypt. A casket 
of wood with ivory incrustations in the Cappella 
Palatina, Palermo, has been attributed to Egypt 
since it is connected in style and technique with a 



fragmentary wood panel incrusted with ivory found 
at Edfu and now in the Arab Museum. Its date 
would appear to be the end of the 12 th and begin¬ 
ning of the 13th century. (See Monneret de Villard, 
La Casetta, pis. i-v; for the Edfu panel, pi. xxvi.) 

While the technique of incrustation was being 
adopted by the Muslim craftsmen, the Copts 
maintained the more ancient tradition of intarsia 
decoration. Both techniques were used in the doors 
of the Church of the Virgin in the Dayr al-Suryan! 
(in WSdi al-Natrun), which were made in the first 
half of the 10th century (see Monneret de Villard, 
pis. xxi-xxv). But incrustation was rarely used in 
later times and was confined to small objects. 
Intarsia, on the other hand, was frequently used in 
the Ayyubid and Mamluk period for the decoration 
of large surfaces. The famous minbar made in 
Aleppo by order of Nur al-Dln in 1168-9 A.D. and 
sent to the Masdjid al-Aksa in Jerusalem, is the 
first of a series of works in which panels of ivory 
or bone, either plain or carved, were inserted into 
a wooden ground so as to form geometric patterns, 
stars or polygons. Intarsia decoration is found in 
kursis , minbars and dikkas of the Mamluk period. 
The contrast between wood and ivory serves to 
emphasise the abstract pattern and the effect is 
heightened when the ivory panels are carved with 
arabesque or inscriptions. After the fall of the 
Mamluks the technique was adopted in Turkey where 
there are fine examples of mosque furniture with 
intarsia decoration dating from the 17th century. 
(The minbar in al-Aksa is illustrated in M. van 
Berchem, CIA , Syrie du Nord t Jerusalem , iii, no. 277 
(p. 393 Pis. 29-30). Mamluk examples in L. 
Hautcoeur and G. Wiet, Les Mosquees du Caire y 
Paris 1932, ii, pis. 172-3, and Turkish examples in 
E. Kiihnel, Meisterwerke der Archdologischen Museen 
in Istanbul , iii, Berlin-Leipzig 1938, pi. 19.) 

3. A group of ivories which has given rise to much 
discussion consists of caskets, combs and crosiers 
with painted and gilded decoration. Many of these 
found their way to the treasuries of European 
churches in the Middle Ages where the caskets were 
used as reliquaries or pyxes and the combs for 
liturgical purposes. P. B. Cott’s Siculo-Arabic 
Ivories, which can claim to be almost complete, 
illustrates some ninety pieces in which the painted 
decoration is still visible. All have certain common 
stylistic and technical features. In many pieces all 
trace of the original colour has disappeared and the 
well preserved state of the famous casket of Wurz¬ 
burg is exceptional. Generally patterns are outlined 
in black and filled in with a palette which includes 
red, blue and green, and gold applied in both 
liquid and leaf form. Many pieces are inscribed 
around the rim of the cover in Arabic, either Kufic 
or Naskh script. Most of these inscriptions contain 
benedictory phrases addressed to the owner and, 
more rarely, verses from a love poem which suggests 
that these were intended as bridal caskets to contain 
jewels and trinkets. There are examples, too, of 
Arabic letters used merely for decorative effect and 
without meaning. Unfortunately no surviving 
inscription contains a date, or the name of either 
maker or owner. If it is generally agreed that the 
painted ivories can be assigned to the 12 th and 13th 
centuries, opinions differ regarding the place of 
origin and unless a piece comes to light with a 
revealing inscription or a reference in some con¬ 
temporary source is discovered there can be no 
final answer to this question. In the circumstances 
style and iconography are the only evidence. 


On stylistic grounds they have been variously 
attributed to Persia, Mesopotamia, Syria, Egypt, 
Spain and Sicily. It is true that the decoration of 
the so-called midisobedience (of Allah) it would have been dearer to me." He asked 
him: "Then, what has broken your back?" he said: "It is the saying of the servant: 
"O Allah! I ask you the good conclusion (of my deeds)", thereupon I say (to 
myself): "Woe to me! When should this (servant) be proud of his deed? I feel 
afraid he might have made sense to that." 


The Messenger of Allah "Allah's blessing and peace be upon him" saic 
(according to the narration of Al-Baihagi and Ad-Daraqatni on the authority of 
both Abu Hurairah and A'ishah): "He, who sets out of his house with the sole 
intention to perform Hajj or Umrah, and he dies (on the way), the reward of a 
performer of Hajj and Umrah will be assigned to him until the Day of 
Judgement; and he, who dies in any of both Sanctuaries (i.e. the Sacred House of 
Mecca, and the Prophet's mosque of Medina), will not be displayed nor called to 
account, and rather it will be said to him: 'Enter the Garden (with peace)!." the 
Messenger of Allah "Allah's blessing and peace be upon him" said (according to 
both Sahihs on the authority of Abu Hurairah): "The performance of Hajj that is 
accepted (by Allah Almighty, and this requires both conditions of sincerity and 
conformity with the law) is much better than this world and all of what it 
contains; and the Hajj which is accepted (by Allah Almighty) has no reward but 
the Garden." 

The Messenger of Allah "Allah's blessing and peace be upon him" said 
(according to both Sahihs on the authority of Abu Hurairah): "The performers of 
both Hajj and Umrah are Allah's delegates and visitors: if they ask Him, He will 
give them, and if they ask for His Forgiveness, He will forgive for them, and if 
they invoke Him He will respond to their invocation, and if they intercede (for 
the people) He will accept their intercession." According to another tradition 
(narrated by Al-Khatib on the authority of Ibn Umar) transmitted from the 
family of the Prophet: "Such as has the greatest sin is he, who stands at Arafah, 
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thamsaner that Auch Aimichiy will not forgive for him." 


The quarter of the acts of worship 


Tr as mactateé Dy Dock Ibn Hibban and Al-Baihaqi) on the authority of Ibn 
Ab>zs trom the Messenger of Allah "Allah's blessing and peace be upon him" 
tat he said: “Evervczr. ome hundred and twenty parts of mercy descend upon 
tis Saad House. sixty of which are assigned to the performers of 


crcamamDduletoa. forty ro the performers of prayer, and twenty to the 
beholdess.” According to another tradition (transmitted by Ibn Hibban and Al- 


H2im on the authority of Ibn Umar): "Perform circumambulation round this 
House so mnch. for this is the most glorious thing you will find in your scrolls on 
the Day of Iudzement, and the greatest deed because of which you will be 
envied.” For this reason, it is desirable to circumambulate the House at the arrival 
(to Mecca) even before beginning the ceremonies of Hajj and Umrah. 

According to (an unidentified) narration: "He, who circumambulates the 
House for a week as barefooted and bareheaded, will (receive reward equal to 
that of emancipation of a slave; and he, who circumambulates the House while it 
is rainy for a week his previous sins will be forgiven for him.” It is said that when 
Alah Almighty forgives a sin for anyone in the standing place of Arafah, He will 
forgive the same sin for whomever he touches in that standing place. According 
to a oghteous early man: "If the day of Arafah happens to be Friday, it will be 
forgiven for all the people of Arafah; and it is the best day in this world, on which 
the Messenger of Allah "Allah's blessing and peace be upon him" performed the 
Farewell Haji, and he was standing (at Arafah) when the following Holy 
statement of Allah Almighty was revealed: " This day have I perfected your 
religion for you, completed My favour upon you, and have chosen for you Islam 
as your religion.” (Al-Ma'idah 3) 
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(According to the narration of both shcikhs on the authority of Umar) the 
people of Scripture said: "Had this Holy Verse been revealed unto us, surely, we 
would have taken the very day on which it was revealed as a festival day." On that 
Umar "Allah be pleased with him" said: "J bear witness to the fact that this Holy 
Verse was revealed upon the Messenger of Allah "Allah's blessing and peace be 
upon him" while he was standing at Arafah on a day on which there were two 
festivals (for the Muslims): it was the day of (standing at) Arafah, and it was also 
Friday (which the Muslims sanctify)." 

The Messenger of Allah "Allah's blessing and peace be upon him" said 
(according to the narration of Aj-Hakim on the authority of Abu Hurairah): "O 
Allah! Forgive for the pilgrim, and for such as for whom the pilgrim asks for 
forgiveness!" it is narrated that Ali Ibn Al-Muwaffaq performed Hajj on behalf of 
the Messenger of Allah “Allah's blessing and peace be upon him". He said: I saw 
the Messenger of Allah "Allah's blessing and peace be upon him" in a dream, and 
he asked me: "O Ibn Al-Muwaffay! Have you performed Hajj on my behalfe" I 
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answered in the affirmative. he further asked: "Have you recited Talbiyah on my 
behalf?" I answered in the affirmative, thereupon he said: "Then, I will reward 
you for it on the Day of Judgement: I will take hold of your hand in the standing 
place and admit you to the Garden while the people will be amidst the disaster of 
reckoning." 

According to Mujahid and other learned men: When the pilgrims arrive in 
Mecca, they are kindly received by angels: those angels pay salutation to the riders 
of camels, shake hands with the riders of donkeys, and embrace the walkers. 
According to Al-Hassan: "He, who dies just after (the conclusion of the month 
of) Ramadan, or after fighting (in Allah's Cause), or after performing Hajj will 
have died as a martyr." According to Umar: "It will be forgiven for the pilgrim, as 
well as for whomever he asks for forgiveness during the months of Dhul-Hijjah, 
Muharram, Safar, and the first twenty days of Rabie the First. It was the practice 
of the early righteous men to send off the fighters (in Allah's Cause) and receive 
kindly the pilgrims and kiss them in between their eyes, and ask them to invoke 
good upon them; and they used to hasten to do so before those (pilgrims) would 
be contaminated with sins. 

It is narrated that Ali Ibn Al-Muwaffaq said: I performed Hajj one year, and 
when it was the night prior to the day of Arafah, I slept at Mina in the mosque of 
Khaif, and behold! In a dream I saw as if there were two angels wearing green 
garments descended upon me from the heaven, one of whom called his 
companions: "O slave of Allah!" the other replied: "I'm here responding to you 
call O slave of Allah!" he asked him: "Do you know how many persons have 
performed Hajj (and visited) the House of our Lord Almighty this year?" he 
answered in the negative, thereupon he said: "This year, six hundred thousand 
persons have performed Hajj (and visited) the House of our Lord Almighty. But 
do you know how many persons from whom He Almighty have accepted Hajj?" 
he answered in the negative, thereupon he said: "He has accepted Hajj only from 
six persons." Then, both rose up in the air and disappeared from my sight. I was 
scared and given to severe anxiety, and became concerned with myself. I said: "If 
He Almighty has accepted Hajj only from six persons, what should my position 
be from those six?" when I poured down from Arafat, J stood at the Sacred 
Monument, and went on reflecting the multtudes of people (who have 
performed Hajj) and the very little number from whom it has been accepted, and 
I was overpowered by slumber, and behold! The two persons descended once 
again in the same form in which they had appeared, and one of them called the 
other, and both repeated the speech of the first time, with the addition that the 
former said to the other: "Do you know what judgement our Lord Almighty has 
passed tonight (concerning those who have performed Hajj this year)?" he 
answered in the negative, thereupon he said: "He has granted to each one of the 
six (from whom He accepted Hajj) one hundred thousand (to intercede for)." I 
woke up with pleasure that was beyond description. 
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It is further narrated from him that he said: J performed Hajj one year, and 
when I finished from all of my ceremonies, I thought of those whose Hajj might 
not be accepted (by Allah Almighty), and said: "O Lord! I've granted my Hajj, 
and assigned its reward to such as whose Hajj You have not accepted." In my 
dream, I saw the Lord Almighty "Exalted be He" Who said to me: "O Ali! Do 
you show generosity to Me, even though it is I Who has created generosity as 
well as the generous, and I'm the most Bounteous and the most Munificent of 
those who are bounteous and munificent, and I'm most fitting for generosity and 
bounty of all the (creatures in the) worlds? I've granted such as whose Hajj I have 
not accepted to him whose Hajj I've accepted (to intercede for him and his 
intercession will be accepted)." ~ 


The Merit Of The House And Mecca 


the Messenger of Allah "Allah's blessing and peace be upon him" said 
(according to an unidentified narration): "Allah Almighty has promised this 
House to have (no less than) six hundred pilgrims yearly, and if they are short (in 
any year) Allah Almighty completes the number from amongst the angels." 
However, the Ka'bah will be mustered in a form of a bridegroom in a procession, 
with its visitors hanging in its curtains, seeking round until it will be admitted to 
the Garden, thereupon they will be admitted in its company. According to a 
certain narration (by both At-Tirmidhi and An-Nasa'i on the authority of Ibn 
Abbas): "The Black Stone is one of the pearls of the Garden, and on the Day of 
Judgement, it will be raised with two eyes and a tongue to speak therewith, and it 
will bear witness to such as pointed to it (while circumambulating the Ka'bah) 
with truth and sincerity." 

However, the Messenger of Allah "Allah's blessing and peace be upon him" 
used to kiss it so much (according to the narration of both Sheikhs on the 
authority of Umar). It is further narrated (by Al-Bazzar and Al-Hakim on the 
authority of Umar) that the Messenger of Allah "Allah's blessing and peace be 
upon him" prostrated on it, and when he was circumambulating the House on a 
riding mount, he placed the bent-headed stick on it and then kissed the edge of 
the bent-headed stick. (According to the narration of Al-Hakim) Umar kissed it 
and said: "I surely know that you are but a stone, which could neither benefit nor 
cause harm, and had I not seen the Messenger of Allah "Allah's blessing and 
peace be upon him" kissing you, I would not have kissed you." He went on 
weeping until his moaning became high. He turned to his back and behold! There 
was Ali (Ibn Abu Talib) to whom he said: "O Abu Al-Hassan! Here tears should 
be shed, and invocations should receive answer." Ali said: "O Commander of 
Believers! Of a surety this (stone) benefits as well as it causes harm." He asked: 
"Why is that?" he said: "When Allah Almighty took covenant from the offspring 
(of Adam) He wrote a document (to affirm that) which he placed in that Stone, 
thereupon it bears witness to the loyalty of the faithful believer, and to the 
ungratefulness to the infidel." It is said: This is the significance which lies behind 
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the people's statement on their pointing to the Black Stone: "O Allah! It is out of 
faith in You, trust in Your Book, and loyalty to Your Pledge (1 perform this 
duty).” 

It is narrated on the authority of Al-Hassan that a single fast to be observed 
in it (Mecca) is equal (in its reward) to one hundred thousand fasts, and a single 
Dirham to be given in charity in it is equal (in reward) to one hundred thousand 
Dirhams; and the same is true of any good deed in it which is equal to one 
hundred thousand good deeds. It is also said that seven circumambulations are 
equal to one Umrah, and three Umrahs are equal to one Hajj. According to the 
narration (of Muslim and Al-Hakim on the authority of Ibn Abbas): "An 
Umrah to be performed in Ramadan is equal (in reward) to a Hajj to be 
performed with me” (even though it does not cancel out the obligation of Hajj). 


The Messenger of Allah "Allah's blessing and peace be upon him” said 
(according to both At-Tirmidhi and Al-Hakim on the authority of Ibn Umar): "I 
will be the first of whom the earth will split open, and I will go to the people of 
Baqi’ who will be mustered in my company, and then I will go to those of Mecca, 
whereupon I will be mustered in between both Sanctuaries (of Mecca and 
Medina)." According to the narration (of Al-Mufaddal Al-Ja'di on the authority of 
Ibn Abbas): "When Adam "Peace be upon him" finished from his ceremonies (of 
Hajj) the angels received him kindly and said: "Your Hajj has been accepted (by 
Allah) O Adam. We performed Hajj to this House two thousand years before 
you.” According to a certain tradition: "Allah Almighty casts glance of the people 
of the earth every night, and the first at whom He looks are those of the 
Sanctuary, and the first of those of Sanctuary at whom He looks are the people of 
the Sacred Mosque: He forgives for such as He sees circumambulating the 
House, such as He sees offering prayer, and such as He sees standing with his 
face towards the Ka'bah. 


One of the saints, to whom the mysteries have been revealed, said: “I saw all 
the harbours prostrating to Abdan, and I saw Abdan prostrating to Jeddah.” It is 
said that the sun will not set on any day until one of the 'Abdal (substitutes) has 
performed the circumambulation and that the dawn will not break forth after any 
night until one of the Awtad has performed it; if this daily habit) comes to an 
end, it would cause {the Ka'bah] to be removed from the earth, so that people 
would awaken to find that the Ka'bah had vanished and would find no trace of it. 
The same will happen if seven years pass without anyone having performed Hajj, 
and the Qur'an will be removed from the Mushafs, and when morning comes 
upon the people, the papers would be white and glittering with no single letter on 
it; and then the Qur'an would be erased from hearts and no word of it would be 
remembered; and the people would return to the poetry, songs, and tales of the 
pre-Islamic period of ignorance. Then the Anti-Christ would appear and Jesus 
"Peace be upon him" would come to kill him. When all this occurs The hour 
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would be like the pregnant woman in travail, waiting for the moment of her 
delivery. 

According to a certain narration (by Al-Bazzar, Ibn Hibban and Al-Hakim on 
the authority of Ibn Umar): "Perform circumambulation round this House so 
much before it would be lifted, for indeed it was ruined twice earlier, and in the 
third time, it would be lifted.” It is related (even though it is an unidentified 
narration) on the authority of Ali that the Messenger of Allah "Allah's blessing 
and peace be upon him" said: Allah said: "When I like to ruin this world, I shall 
begin by demolishing My House, and then I shall ruin the world after it." 


The Excellence Of Living In Mecca "Might Allah Safeguard Ic" 


And why the people dislike that 

The fearful cautious among the learned men dislike the living in Mecca for 
three reasons: 

The first is the fear of boredom and the automated dullness of feeling 
towards it, which might cool down the heat of affection for it. For this reason, 
Umar used to beat the pilgrims once they finished their ceremonies and say: 
"O people of Yemen! Go back to your (homeland of) Yemen! O people of 
Sham! Return back to your (homeland of) Sham! O people of Iraq! Go back 
to your (homeland of) Iraq!" for the same reason too, Umar intended to 
prevent the people from performing circumambulations round the House so 
much saying: "I feel afraid this would make dull the feeling of the people 
towards the House." 

The second is to stimulate longing for the House by leaving it, which would 
give rise to the motifs of returning to it once again. Allah Almighty has made the 
House a resort of assembly for men and a place of safety, to which they return 
again and again after leaving it, without being able to satisfying their desire. 
According to a good man: "It is much better to live in a certain town, with your 
heart longing to Mecca and attached to the House than to live near it, while bore 
of remaining there, with your heart attached to another town." According to one 
of the ancient learned men: "How many a man living in Khurasan who is closer 
(in love) to this House than such as performs circumambulation round it 
(routinely)." It is said that Allah Almighty has servants, round whom the Ka'bah 
circumambulates, in order to draw near unto (the Presence of) Allah Almighty. 

The third is the fear of committing sins and mistakes therein, for this is, 
indeed, very dangerous, and incurs upon such as does it the wrath and anger of 
Allah Almighty, in view of the honour of the place. In this respect, it is narrated 
from Wuhaib Ibn Al-Ward Al-Makki that he said: One night, I was offering 
prayer near Al-Hijr when I heard a speech in between the Ka'bah and the 
curtains, saying: "To You O Allah I complain, and then to you O Gabriel, what I 
suffer from the performers of circumambulation round me, of their inclination to 
talk and falsity and falsity! If they do not desist from that, I will shake off so 
much strongly that each stone of mine will return to the same mountain from 
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which it was cut off." 

According to Ibn Mas'ud "Allah be pleased with him": "There is no town, in 
which one is blamed even for his intention before bringing it into act other than 
Mecca." Then he recited the statement of Allah Almighty: “and any whose 
purpose therein is profanity or wrong-doing, them will We cause to taste of a 
most grievous Penalty." (Al-Hajj 25) 
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Consider here that he reckons them only for the purpose. It is said that as well 
as the good deeds are multiplied therein, the bad deeds also are multiplied. 
According to Ibn Abbas "Allah be pleased with both": "Practicing monopoly in 
Mecca is a part of profanity in the Sanctuary.” The same is true also of telling lies. 
According to Ibn Abbas once again: "To commit even as many as seventy sins in 
(any place such as) Rakyah (a place between Mecca and Ta’if) is much dearer to 
me than to commit even a single sin in Mecca." 

This fear led some of those who were living in Mecca to refrain from 
answering the call of nature within the borders of the Sanctuary, and rather to 
get outside its boundaries in order to fulfill their needs. One of them stayed in 
Mecca for a month during which he did not place his side on the ground. 
Because of preventing (others) from living in Mecca, some learned men disliked 
the renting of the homes of Mecca. But think not that the dislike of stay in 
Mecca contradicts the superiority of the place, for indeed, this dislike refers to 
the people's weakness and shortage of undertaking the right of the place (as it 
should be). 

The significance of our statement that leaving the stay in it is better should be 
restricted to the stay with indulgence and tedium. But how far it is to be better 
than the stay with loyalty and fulfillment of the right of the place (as it should be); 
and why not seeing that when The Messenger of Allah "Allah's blessing and 
peace be upon him" returned to Mecca (after the conquest) he faced the Ka'bah 
and said (according to the narration of At-Tirmidhi, Ibn Majah and An-Nasa'i 
according to Abdullah Ibn Adi Ibn Al-Hamra’): "Verily, you are the best of 
Allah's lands and the dearest of Allah's cities to me; and had I not been driven out 
from you, I would not have left you." And why not also seeing that looking at it 
is a religious service, and that the good deeds therein are multiplied as we have 
seen earlier. 


The Superiority Of The Honoured Medina To All Cities 


After Mecca, there is no place on the surface of the earth much better than the 
City (Medina) of The Messenger of Allah "Allah's blessing and peace be upon 
him", seeing that the good deeds therein are also multiplied. The Messenger of 
Allah "Allah's blessing and peace be upon him" said in this respect (according to 
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the authentic narration on the authority of Abu Hurairah): "A single prayer to be 
offered in this mosque of mine (in Medina) is better than one thousand prayers to 
be offered in any mosque else except the Sacred Mosque (in Mecca)." The same 
is also true of any good deed therein which is multiplied by one thousand. 


There comes in rank after Medina the Sacred land (the Farthest Mosque) 
wherein a single prayer is equal to five hundred prayers in any mosque else other 
than the Sacred Mosque (of Mecca), and the same is true of all the good deeds. 
(According to an unidentified narration on the authority of) Ibn Abbas, The 
Messenger of Allah "Allah's blessing and peace be upon him" said: "A single 
prayer to be offered in the mosque of Medina is equal to ten thousand prayers; 
and a single prayer to be offered in the Farthest Mosque is equal to one thousand 
prayers; and a single prayer to be offered in the Sacred Mosque (of Mecca) is 
equal to one hundred thousand prayers." The Messenger of Allah "Allah's 
blessing and peace be upon him" further said (according to the narration on the 
authority of Abu Hurairah, Ibn Umar and Abu Sa’id): "He, who patiently endures 
its (Medina's) severity and hardship, I will be an intercessor for him on the Day 
of Judgement." The Messenger of Allah "Allah's blessing and peace be upon 
him" said (according to the narration of Ibn Majah and At-Tirmidhi on the 
authority of Ibn Umar): "If anyone could, let him die in Medina, for none dies 
therein but that I will be an intercessor for him on the Day of Judgement." 


All places after those three are equal (in value), except the frontier openings, 
for to stand therein for the sake of safeguard and defense has a great excellence. 
For this reason, The Messenger of Allah "Allah's blessing and peace be upon 
him" said (according to what is unanimously narrated on the authority of both 
Abu Hurairah and Abu Sa'id): "No journey should be made (to any mosque on 
earth) but to three mosques: the Sacred Mosque (of Mecca), this mosque of mine 
(in Medina), and the Farthest Mosque (of Palestine)." A learned man goes as far 
as to tell that this narration attests the forbiddance of journey to visit the shrines, 
the graves of the learned men and the righteous pious people. But what appears 
to me is different, for we are commanded to pay such visits. The Messenger of 
Allah "Allah's blessing and peace be upon him" said (according to the narration 
of Muslim on the authority of Buraidah Ibn Al-Husaib): "I had forbidden you to 
visit graves. But now you might visit them, and speak not with obscenity." 


However, this narration pertains to mosques, which are different from shrines, 
for all mosques, after those three, are equal in value, and there is no town but that 
it contains a mosque; and thus there is no significance of setting out on journey 
to any mosque of them. But it is not the same in relation to the shrines, the 
blessing of whose visit differs with the difference of their degrees in the Sight of 
Allah Almighty. But if one lives in a place wherein there is no mosque, he might 
set out on journey to another place wherein there lies a mosque, and he has the 
right to move to live in it if he so likes. Therefore, would that ] knew whether 
this speaker would prevent the people from setting out on journey to visit the 
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graves of such Prophets as Abraham, Moses, Yahya "Peace be upon him"! it is 
very impossible to decide such prevention. But if he makes it permissible, then 
this permission would include the graves of the saints, the learned men, and the 
righteous pious people. So, it is not unlikely that this (visitation of the graves of 
the learned men) might be the purpose of the journey, in the same way as visiting 
the learned men who are living is among the purposes of journey. 

This is so much for journey. As for residence, it is more fitting for the 
seeker (of knowledge) to stick to his homeland particularly when he is living 
in peace and safety unless his purpose from the journey is to acquire 
knowledge. But if he is not safe, let him seek, from amongst the places, such 
as is closer to peacefulness, much safer for his religion, more ready to make 
him devote his heart (to worship) and more convenient to him to practice his 
religious service. Such will be the best of places for him. The Messenger of 
Allah “Allah's blessing and peace be upon him" said (according to the 
narration of Ahmad and At-Tabarani on the authority of Az-Zubair): "All 
cities and towns belong to Allah, and all the creatures are Allah's slaves: so, 
wherever you find it convenient to you to stay, live there, and give thanks to 
Allah Almighty for that." According to the narration (of Ibn Majah on the 
authority of Anas and A'ishah): "He, who is blessed in a certain thing, let him 
stick to it, and he, who has his livelihood in a certain thing, let not him leave i 
until it changes against him." 

Abu Na'im said: I saw Sufyan Ath-Thawri having his leather container upon 
his shoulder, and his sandals in his hand. I asked him: "Where are you going O 
Abu Abdullah?" He said: "To a town where I could fill my leather container with 
(goods for) a Dirham" or according to another version: "I have been informed of 
a village in which the conditions of living are low, and I like to stay in it.” I asked 
him: "Do you do this O Abu Abdullah?" he said: "Yes: if you heard of a town in 
which the prices are low, aim at it, for it will be safer for your religion, and less 
prompting of your apprehension." 

He used to say: "This is the time in which the inactive anonymous are not 
secure, what then about the renown? This is the time of movement, in which a 
man moves from one village to another in flight with his religion from 
afflictions." It is related from him that he said: "By Allah, I do not know which of 
the countries is more fitting for residence." Khurasan was pointed out to him, 
thereupon he said: "Its people are of opposing doctrines, and misleading 
opinions." When Sham was pointed out to him he said: "Then, the fingers will 
beckon to you" in reference to celebrity. When Iraq was described to him he said: 
"It is the country of the tyrants." When Mecca was mentioned to him he said: 
"No doubt, Mecca melts both bag and body." 


A stranger said to him: "I decided to reside in Mecca: what advice should you 
give me?" he said: "I advise you to do three things: pray not in the first row, 
accompany not a Quraishi man, and make not public your objects of charity." 
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However, he disliked (the prayer in) the first row because such as does obtains 
fame, and whenever he is absent, he will be searched for, with the result that his 
deed might be mixed with adornment and ostentation. 


PART TWO: 


The conditions of the obligation of greater pilgrimage; the validity 
of its pillars; its duties and taboos 

As for the conditions of the obligation of Hajj, they are two: the validity of 
Hajj, and the due time of Hajj in addition to being a Muslim. 

The first: the pilgrimage performed by a child is valid, and he could assume 
Ihram by himself if he has attained the age of discernment; but his guardian could 
assume Ihram on his behalf if he is still under age, and in this case, he performs 
with him what he should perform in Hajj, such as the circumambulation (round 
the House), compassing (Safa and Marwah) round, and all the ceremonies of 
Hajj. 

The second: The due time of Hajj lies within the limits of Shawwal, passing 
by Dhul-Qa'dah, until the ninth day of Dhul-Hijjah, up to the rise of dawn of the 
day of Sacrifice. If one assumes Ihram at any time else, his Ihram should be for 
Umrah (and not Hajj); and the time of Umrah includes the whole year, except 
that if one is devoted to do the rites (of Hajj) during the days of Mina, he should 
not assume Ihram for Umrah, for in this case, he would not be able to engage 
himself with its ceremonies, in view of his being involved in the duties of Mina. 

As for the condition of its effectiveness as the obligatory Hajj enjoined by 
Islam, they are five: (the faith in) Islam, freedom (from slavery), the attainment of 
the age of puberty, sanity, and (performing it at its) due time. But if the child or 
the slave assume Ihram and the child has attained the age of puberty and the 
slave has been emancipated once they reach Arafah, or Muzdalifah and returned 
to Arafah before the rising of the sun, it will suffice them for the obligatory Hajj 
enjoined by Islam; and that's because the (fundamental pillar of) Hajj is (the 
standing at) Arafah. Furthermore, no sacrifice more than a sheep is binding upon 
them. The same conditions barring the due time apply also to Umrah stipulated 
by Islam. 

As for the conditions of the effectiveness of Hajj as supererogatory upon the 
free adult in Islam, he should have become free from the obligatory Hajj enjoined 
upon him by Islam (by performing it). To be sure, the obligatory Hajj enjoined by 
Islam has the priority, followed by the compensatory Hajj in lieu of that which 
one invalidates through committing anything while being in the state of standing 
(at Arafah, followed by that which is vowed, then by that which is performed on 
behalf (of one's mother or father in case it is due upon him or her), and then by 
the supererogatory Hajj. This sequence should be observed. This (supererogatory 
Hajj) is also effective if one states the intention of anything different. 

There are five conditions for the obligation of Hajj, i.e. the attainment of the 
age of puberty, the (faith in) Islam, sanity, freedom (from slavery), and the 
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capability (i.e. the availability of financial resources and power). If one has the 
obligation of Hajj binding upon him, the duty of Umrah also should be binding 
upon him. He, who likes to enter Mecca for trade or visit, and he is not a cutter 
of fire wood, should assume Ihram, according to a certain opinion, which he 
should not put off except by performing Umrah or Hajj. 

The capability is of two kinds: one is direct, which might be determined by 
several factors, which include either one's own self, through health and power 
(which enable him to endure the difficulties of Hajj), or in the road, which should 
be fertile and secure, with no dangerous water nor overpowering enemy, or the 
financial resources, according to which one should have the wherewithal which 
enables him to go (to perform Hajj) and return home once again, whether he has 
or has not a family there, for indeed the departure of one's homeland is very 
difficult. He should also have the expenses of those for he is responsible during 
that period (of his absence), and to have what enables him to fulfill his debt 
(before setting out on journey), and to be able to have or at least rent a riding 
mount, whether it is a litter or a sack if he can afford for it. 

The second kind is that the disabled person is capable, by his wealth, of hiring 
somebody to perform Hajj on his behalf; and this should be after such a hireling 
have fulfilled the obligation of Hajj due upon him according to Islamic law. In 
this kind, it is sufficient for him to have the provisions of the journey with the 
help of a sack. If a son offers himself (to do that on behalf of) his disabled father, 
he (the latter) would become capable therewith, but if he offers his money to 
him, he would not become capable therewith. That's because in the service with 
the body there is honour for the son, whereas giving his wealth puts the father 
under obligation to his son. 

Whoever is capable, performing Hajj then becomes binding upon him, and it 
is true that it is possible for him to delay it, but in this case he will put himself to 
risk: if it becomes easy for him even at the last portion of his lifetime, it will 
suffice him for the obligation; and if he dies before performing the obligation of 
Hajj, he will meet Allah as disobedient, by leaving Hajj (which is one of the five 
fundaments of Islam); and Hajj then becomes a part of his legacy which should 
be performed on his behalf even with no bequest for that on his part, the same as 
all of his debts. If, in a certain year, he is capable, but does not set out with the 
people, and in the same year, his wealth is lost before the people perform Hajj , 
and then he dies, he will meet Allah Almighty with no Hajj to be due upon him. 

But he who dies without performing the obligation of Hajj, in spite of 
convenience and capability, his matter will be difficult with Allah Almighty. Umar 
Ibn Al-Khattab said: "I intended to issue a decree of imposing Jizyah (tribute) 
upon such as does not perform Hajj from amongst those who have the 
wherewithal to do it." According to Sa'id Ibn Jubair, Ibrahim An-Nakh'i, Mujahid 
and Tawus: "If I know about a wealthy man upon whom the obligation of Hajj 
was due, and he died without performing it, I would offer no funeral prayer on 
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him." One of them had a wealthy neighbour who died without performing the 
obligation of Hajj, thereupon he did not offer funeral prayer on him. According 
to Ibn Abbas: "He, who died without performing Hajj or giving obligatory 
charity will ask to be made to return once again to this world (to do that).” Then, 
he recited the statement of Allah Almighty: " he says: "O my Lord! send me back 
(to life), In order that I may work righteousness in the things I neglected.”" (Al- 
Mu'minun 99:100) 
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He tells that he refers here to the obligation of Hajj. 

As to the pillars without which Hajj is invalid, they are five: to assume Ihram, to 
circumambulate the House, to compass Safa and Marwah round, to stand at 


Arafah, and to get the head shaved after it, according to a certain doctrine. The 
same pillars barring the standing at Arafah correspond to Umrah. 


As for the duties which might be compensated with offering sacrifice, they are 
six: the assuming of Ihram from the certain place appointed for the people to put 
on Ihram: if one leaves that and goes beyond such fixed place, an offering of a 
sheep becomes due upon him. Such offering is also due upon (leaving) the 
throwing (of Jamrah with pebbles) and there is no difference in that. As for 
leaving the stay in Arafah until the setting of the sun, spending the night in 
Muzdalifah, and spending (three) nights in Mina, in addition to the farewell 
circumambulation, those should be compensated with blood, according to one 
saying. But this blood, according to another saying, is only desirable (not 
obligatory). 

There are three kinds of performing Hajj and Umrah: 


The first pertains to Ifrad (to set out with the sole intention to perform Hajj 
only), and it is better. It is to put on Ihram only for Hajj, and when he finishes 
and puts off Jhram, he assumes Ihram once again for Umrah. The best place of 
assuming Ihram for Umrah is Ji'ranah, followed by Tan'im, and then Hudaibiyah. 
However, no blood (offering of a sheep) is due upon the performer of Hajj 
solely, unless it is voluntary. 


The second pertains to Qiran (to assume Ihram with intention to perform 
both Umrah and Hajj jointly). It is to combine both Umrah and Hajj in his 
intention of Jhram saying: "J'm responding to Your Call O Allah with both Hajj 
and Umrah!" in this case his Ihram implies both. In this kind, it suffices him for 
the ceremonies of both the rites of Hajj, since those of Umrah will have been 
merged into those of Hajj, in the same way as ablution is merged into bathing. 
But if he circumambulates (round the House) and compasses Safa and Marwah 
round before his standing at Arafah, only his compassing Safa and Marwah round 
will be applicable to both (Umrah and Hajj), but this is not so in relation to 
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circumambulation, since the obligatory ciccumambulation of Hajj should be 
performed after standing at Arafah. An offering of a sheep is due upon such 
combines both Umrah and Hajj jointly unless he is a Meccan, for in this case, 
nothing is due upon him, for he does not leave the place fixed to him to assume 
Thram, which is Mecca . 


The third pertains to Tamattu’ (to continue Umrah on to Hajj). It is to cross 
the place fixed for assuming Ihram while being in the state of Ihram for Hajj, and 
then to put off Ihram in Mecca, and enjoy of all things that are forbidden to such 
as in the state of Ihram, on to the time of Hajj, when he assumes Ihram for Hajj 
once again. However, one should have the privilege of continuing Umrah on to 
Hajj only with five conditions: one is that one should not belong to the 
inhabitants of the Sacred Mosque, i.e. those who are at a distance from it not so 
far as to force them to shorten the prayer. The second is to perform Umrah 
ahead of Hajj. The third is to perform his Umrah during the months of Hajj. The 
fourth is not to return to the place fixed for assuming Ihram of Hajj, nor as far as 
is equal to its distance to put on Ihram once again. The fifth is to perform both 
his Umrah and Hajj on behalf of the same person. 


If all of those conditions are present in somebody, he then should be in the 
state of Tamattu', and in this case, an offering of a sheep is due upon him. If he 
could not find that, let him observe three fasts during the period of Hajj before 
the day of Sacrifice, whether consecutively or with intervals, in addition to seven 
fasts when he returns to his homeland. But if he does not observe the three fasts 
until he returns to his homeland, let him observe the ten fasts whether 
consecutively or with intervals. The compensation for the offering of both Qiran 
and Tamattu' is the same. To be sure, performing Hajj solely (Ifrad) is the best, 
followed by continuing Umrah on to Hajj (Tamattu’), and then performing both 
Umrah and Hajj jointly (Qiran). 

There are six taboos pertaining to both Hajj and Umrah: 


The first is to wear a shirt, trousers, footwears (or leather socks) or a turban. 
That's because one should put on a lower garment and an upper garment, and 
sandals. If he could not find sandals, let him trim the footwears until the heels 
become bare; and if he could not find a lower garment, let it be trousers. There is 
no blame on him to utilize girdle and sit in the shade of the litter, provided that 
he should not cover his head, since his sanctity lies in his head. As for the 
woman, let her wear any sewn dress, provided that she should not cover her face, 
since her sanctity lies in her face. 

The second pertains to perfume. The performer of Hajj or Umrah should 
keep himself away from any kind that is considered to be perfume. But if he 
applies perfume or his body, or puts on (something that is perfumed), an offering 
of a sheep becomes due upon him. 


The third pertains to getting the head shaved or the nails cut off. If one does 
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any of both, a ransom i.e. an offering of a sheep becomes due upon him. But 
there is no harm to apply kohl (to the eyes), enter the bath, get oneself exposed 
to phlebotomy or cupping, or to comb the hair. 


The fourth pertains to sexual intercourse. It vitiates the ceremonies 
particularly when it is done before the first desacralization, and an offering of a 
camel or a cow or seven sheep become due. But it does not corrupt the 
ceremonies if it is done after the second desacralization, and in this case, a camel 
becomes due. 


The fifth pertains to the entries to sexual intercourse, such as the kiss or 
touch of women, which break the ablution. It is forbidden, and an offering of 
sheep is due upon such as does it. The same is true of masturbation. It is 
forbidden to marry or give in marry, and no offering is due since the tie of 
matriage is not established. 


The sixth pertain to killing the wild game, i.e. what is lawful to eat, and what 
is produced from what is lawful or unlawful. If one kills a game, the like of it 
from life-stock becomes due upon him, with special regard to the observation of 
natural proximity between species. However, the sea game is lawful, and no 
reprisal is due concerning it. 


CHAPTER TWO: 
ON THE SEQUENCE OF THE OUTWARD ACTS (OF GREATER 
PILGRIMAGE) FROM TRAVELING TO RETURNING HOME 


Those acts are included in ten subsections: 


The First Subsection 
Starts From The Beginning Of The Setting Out On 
Journey To Assuming thram 


This subsection comprises eight things: 


The first pertains to fund: he should first turn to Allah in repentance, remove 
injustices, fulfill his debts, prepare the expenses of such as for whom he is 
responsible during the period of his absence until his return, return such of 
deposits as entrusted to him to their owners, and take with him from the fairly 
and lawfully earned money what suffices him to go and return, with no 
parsimony, but with convenience, in such a way as to enable him to be liberal 
with his provisions, and lenient to the weak and poor. Let him give something in 
charity before he sets out. Let him buy or rent a riding mount, strong enough to 
carry him and endure the difficulty of the journey; and in case he rents it, he 
should brief the hirer of all that he likes to carry on it, no matter little or much 
(light or heavy) it might be, and secure his consent. 

The second pertains to the companion. Let (the performer of Hajj) seek a 


good righteous companions, famous for his liking for good, to which he might 
aid him once he forgets to remember it; and if he remembers it, he helps him; 
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and if he proves coward, he gives confidence to him; and if he proves weak, he 
supports him; and if he is disturbed, he causes him to be more patient. Let him 
bid farewell to his resident neighbours, friends and brothers, and seek their 
invocation, since Allah Almighty makes good in their invocations for him. It is 
out of Prophetic usage to say while bidding farewell to them (according to the 
narration of At-Tirmidhi and An-Nasa'i on the authority of Ibn Umar): "I entrust 
to Allah Almighty your religion, honesty, and the concluding among your deeds. 
the Messenger of Allah "Allah's blessing and peace be upon him" used to say to 
such as liked to set out on journey (according to the narration of both At- 
Tabarani and At-Tirmidhi on the authority of Anas): "Let you be in Allah's 
Protection and under His Care! Might Allah provide you with piety, forgive your 
sin, and guide you to good wherever you are." 

The third relates to the setting out of the home. Once he intends to come 
out, he should offer a two-rak'ah prayer, and recite in the first rak’ah after Al- 
Fatihah: "Say: O you who reject faith", and in the second: "Say: ‘He is Allah, the 
One and Only'." When he finishes, let him raise both his hands and invoke Allah 
Almighty with sincere purity and true intention, saying: "O Allah! You are the 
companion on journey, the One Who succeeds the absent in guarding one's 
family, property, offspring and friends (in his absence): save both them and us 
from every kind of evil and defect. O Allah! We ask You, in this journey of ours, 
righteousness and piety, and from the deeds that which pleases You. O Allah! We 
ask You to roll up the ground for us (i.e. to shorten the distance) and make easy 
the journey upon us, and to endow us, in this journey, with the safety of body, 
religion and property, and to enable us perform Hajj to Your House, and visit the 
grave of Your Prophet Muhammad "Allah's blessing and peace be upon him". O 
Allah! We seek refuge with You from the trouble of the journey, the gloominess 
of sight, the evil changes in the family, property, offspring and companions. O 
Allah! Make us and them in Your Presence, and deprive us and them not of Your 
blessing, and change not our and their power and health (to the opposite)." 


The fourth is that when he stands at the door of the house, let him say: "In 
the Name of Allah! I've put my trust in Allah, and there is neither might nor 
power but with Allah. I seek refuge with You O my Lord! I seek refuge from 
going astray or being misled; and I seek refuge with You from humiliating or 
being put to humiliation, from stumbling or being made to stumble, from being 
oppressor or oppressed, and from behaving ignorantly or being exposed to 
ignorance. O Allah! I have not come out because of showing arrogance or 
haughtiness, nor by way of showing off to be seen or heard of men: on the 
contrary, I've come out for fear of Your Displeasure, and in the hope of Your 
Pleasure, in fulfillment of the obligation enjoined by You upon me, and in 
imitation of the tradition of Your Prophet, and longing for meeting You." 


When he walks he should say: "O Allah! It is with You that I was brought to 
life, upon You I've put my trust, by You I've held fast, and to You I've turned 
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my face. O Allah! It is You (upon Whom I put) my Reliance, and You are my 
hope: suffice me against what concerns me and what concerns me not, and 
what You have knowledge of better than me: Honoured be Your Shelter, and 
Exalted be Your Praise, and there is no god other than You. O Allah! Endow 
me with piety, forgive for me my sin, and direct me to good wherever I turn." 
Let him supplication with that supplication in every halting place he happens to 
enter. 


The fifth pertains to riding. Once he rides his mount, let him say: "In the 
Name of Allah! With Allah (1 ride), and Allah is Greater: I've put my trust in 
Allah, and there is neither might nor power but with Allah, Most High, Most 
Great. What Allah wills is, and what He wills not is not. Praise be to Allah who 
guided us to that, and had it not been for the fact that Allah guided us, we would 
have had no power to be guided aright” (AJ-A’raf 43) 
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And we are returning to (Allah) our Lord. O Allah! I've turned my face to you, 
entrusted the whole matter of me to You, put my trust, in all of my affairs to 
You: You do suffice us for the best disposer (of all affairs). 


If one sets right on the mount, and it takes its position under him, he should 
say seven times: "Glory be to Allah; Praise be to Allah, there is neither might nor 
power but with Allah; and Allah is greater. Praise be to Allah Who guided us to 
that, and we would not have been guided had Allah not guided us. O Allah! It is 
You Who causes (us) to ride on the back (of this mount) and it is from You that 
help is sought in all the affairs.” 


The sixth pertains to the descent. It is out of the tradition not to stop for 
rest until the day is hot in such a way that the greater portion of the journey 
would be at night. The Messenger of Allah "Allah's blessing and peace be upon 
him" said (according to the narration of Abu Dawud on the authority of Anas 
and Malik on the authority of Khalid Ibn Ma'dan): "Be eager to make (the most 
of your journey) at night, during which the land is better traversed than it is 
during the day.” Let him also make little his sleep at night, in order to become 
more helpful to proceed. Once he approaches the place of rest, let him say: "O 
Allah, the Lord of the seven firmaments of heaven and what they shade, and 
the Lord of the seven earths and what they contain, the Lord of Satan and what 
they mislead, the Lord of winds and what they scatter, and the Lord of oceans 
and what runs in them: I ask You the good of this place of rest and the good of 
its inhabitants, and I seek refuge with You from the evil of this place of rest and 
the evil of what it contains: avert from me the evil of its evil ones." Once he 
descends let him offer a two-rak'ah prayer and then supplicate: "I seek refuge 
with Allah's Perfect Words which no wicked nor pious could go beyond, from 
the evil of what He has created." When night enters upon him let him say: "O 
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land! My and your Lord is Allah. I seek refuge with Allah from your evil and 
from the evil which you contains, and from the evil of what moves on you. I 
seek refuge with Allah from the evil of every lion, serpent, female-snake and 
scorpion; and I seek refuge with You from the evil of the townsmen and from 
(the evil of) a father and his son. To him does belong such as resides at night 
and by day: and He is All-Hearing, All-Seeing.” (Al-An’am 13) 
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The seventh pertains to guarding. The performer of Hajj should be cautious 
during the day, in the sense that he should not walk apart from the caravan, lest 
he might be assassinated or lost, as well as he should be careful on sleeping: if he 
sleeps at the first portion of the night, let him spread out his arm, and if he sleeps 
at the last portion of the night, let him set up his arm, and placed his head in his 
hand. As such did the Messenger of Allah “Allah's blessing and peace be upon 
him" use to sleep on journey (according to the narration of Ahmad and At- 
Tirmidhi on the authority of Abu Qatadah); and that's because one might have 
his sleep so much heavy that the sun would rise without making sense to it, and 
thus, the prayer (of Fajr) which might escape him is better than (the reward) he 
will receive from Hajj. It is most desirable to be observed at night that each two 
companions should undertake the process of guarding by turns, so that if one of 
them slept, the other would guard him and so on (according to the narration of 
Al-Baihaqi on the authority of Jabir). This is in accordance with the tradition. 

If he becomes a target of an enemy or a wild animal, whether at night or 
during the day, let him recite the Holy Verse of the Throne, the (eighteenth Holy 
Verse of Al Imran in which Allah says) "Allah bears witness...", in addition to 
the Surah of Al-Ikhlas, and both Surahs of seeking refuge with Allah, and say: "In 
the Name of Allah, what Allah wills (should happen); there is no power but with 
Allah; Allah suffices me; I've put my trust in Allah; what Allah wills (should 
inevitably come to pass); none brings about good but Allah; what Allah wills 
(should come to pass); none averts evil but Allah; Allah suffices me and He is 
most sufficient (for guardian); Allah hears such as invokes Him; there is nothing 
beyond Allah; and there is no refuge besides Allah. Allah Almighty has decreed: 
‘Surely, I will prevail, I and My Messengers: verily Allah is Strong, Exalted in 
Honour’. (Al-Mujadilah 21) 
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I fortify myself by Allah, Most Great, and I seek the aid of (Allah) the Ever- 
Living Who never dies. O Allah! Guard us with Your Eye which never sleeps, 
and protect us with Your Care which is inviolable. O Allah! Bestow mercy upon 
us with Your Power over us, so that we would not perish since You are our 


confidence and hope. O Allah! Make merciful the hearts of the male and female 
of Your servants towards us, and cause them to treat us with mercy and 
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clemency: You are the Most Merciful of those who are merciful.” 


The eighth is that whenever he comes up a promontory of land on the way, it 
is desirable to glorify Allah thrice, and say: "O Allah! Yours is Honour over every 
honour, and praise be to You for every state." Whenever he comes down, let him 
exalt Allah; and whenever he feels afraid of loneliness on his journey, let him say: 
Exalted be Allah, the Holy King, the Lord of angels and the Holy Spirit: You've 
honoured the heavens with Power and Glory." 


The Second Subsection: 
The Proprieties Of Ihram From The Place Fixed For Assuming Ihram 
To Entering Mecca 


They are five, and those go as follows: 

The first is that he should take bath, with the intention to be the bathing of 
Ihram, i.e. once he reaches the place wherefrom the people assume Ihram. He 
should make perfect his bathing by getting himself clean, combing his beard and 
head, trimming his nails, cutting short his mustache, and then complete the 
cleaning which we have discussed in the book of purification. 

The second is that he should leave the sewn dress, and rather put on the 
garments of Ihram, i.e. a lower garment and an upper garment, and both should 
be white, since the white among dresses is the dearest in the Sight of Allah 
Almighty. He also might apply perfume to both his garment and body, and there 
is no harm if its traces remain after assuming Ihram. However, the glitter of musk 
which had been used on assuming Ihram was visible on the parting of the hair of 
the head of the Messenger of Allah "Allah's blessing and peace be upon him" 
after his assuming Ihram (according to an authentic narration on the authority of 
Aishah). 

The third is that he should wait after putting on his garments until his mount 
moves with him in case he is riding, or until he starts walking if he is on foot; and 
at that moment, let him assume Ihram for Hajj or Umrah, whether jointly or each 
solely as he likes. Only the intention is sufficient to conclude the Ihram, but it ts 
out of the tradition to join with the intention the wording of Talbiyah (response 
to Allah's tesy of the Fig. 2. Carved casket, Cordova (Victoria and 

Hispanic Society of America. Albert Museum, London). Crown copyright. 



Fig. 3. Intarsia panel from Ka’itbay’s minbar (Victoria and Albert Museum, London). Crown Copyright. 
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Bibliography : Caetani, Annali iii, 13-81 
(A. H. 13, §§ 7-66): an exhaustive analysis and 
discussion of the sources and related problems; 
summarized by C. H. Becker, Camb. Med. Hist, ii, 
341-2 (= Islatnstudien i, 81-2). 

(H. A. R. Gibb) 

ADJR (a.), reward, wages, rent. The word is of 
Akkadian origin and was received into Arabic, 
through the intermediary of Aramaic, at an early 
date. It is used in a religious and in a legal sense, 
which both occur from the Kur’an onwards. 

1. In a great number of lj;ur 5 anic passages, adjr 
denotes the reward, in the world to come, for pious 
deeds. This concept seems to derive from Christian 
rather than from Jewish sources, and it has become 
one of the fundamental ideas of practical'ethics in 
Islam. According to Kur’&n, vi, 160, ten good deeds 
are credited for each one accomplished, though the 
term adfr does not occur here. It is often stated in 
traditions that the well-intentioned, though imper¬ 
fect, fulfilment of religious obligations gives right to 
one reward, whereas their successful accomplishment 
is rewarded twice or several times. The fulfilment 
of the religious duty of the idjtihad [r.v.], and of the 
parallel duty of giving judgment according to 
religious law, in particular, gives right to one reward, 
even though the decision arrived at is faulty; if it 
is right, two (or even ten) rewards are promised. 
The earliest tradition to this effect seems to have ' 
originated towards the middle of the second century 
of Islam. 

2. As a legal term, adjr seems to have denoted in 
Mecca, in the time of the Prophet, any payment 
for services rendered, and it is used in the Kur’an 
not only of wages, but of the mahr [q.v.] which is* 
due to wives, whether free women or slaves, under 
the contract of marriage, including a mut c a marriage 
[q.v.] (iv, 23 f.; v, 5; xxxiii, 50; lx, 10), and of the 
maintenance due to divorced wives who feed their 
children (lxv, 5). In the doctrine of religious law, 
the term was restricted to wages or rent payable 
under a contract of idjara [q.v.]. For rent in particular, 
the special term udfra is often used. 

Bibliography: A. Jeffery, The Foreign Voca¬ 
bulary of the Qur’an, 1938, 49; C. C. Torrey, The 
Commercial-Theological Terms in the Koran , 
Leiden 1892, 23 ff.; A. J. Wensinck, Concordance 
et indices de la tradition musulmane, s.v. adfr; 
Schacht, The Origins of Muhammadan Juris¬ 
prudence, 1950, 96 f. (J. Schacht) 

ADJURRCMIYYA [see ibn Adjurrum]. 
c ADJOZ [see ay yam al-'adjuz]. 

ADJWAF [see ta$r!f]. 

C ADL (1) Etymologically, the term is found both 
as substantive and as adjective, but with meanings 
that do not exactly correspond. C Adl, the substantive, 
means justice; asan adjective, it means rectilinear, 
just, well balanced; it thus applies both to beings 
and to things. In its two forms, the word is current 
in the vocabulary of religion, theology, philosophy, 
and law. In the Mu c tazilite doctrine, c adl, the justice 
of God constitutes one of the five fundamental 
dogmas (u$ul) of the system [see mu c tazila]. The 
J£adl must give judgment with K adl (or hist; cf. 
I£ur 5 an, iv, 58; v, 42); but the idea of material 
justice plays hardly any part in the theory of 
religious law [cf. u§ul], although it is insisted upon 
in the “Investigation of Complaints” [see ma?Alim]. 
The adjective which corresponds exactly to this 
substantive c adl is c adil. 

As an adjective, the word c adl expresses more 
particularly a juridical conception, and has numerous 
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applications. However, agreement has never been 
reached on a definition of the term, as the Malikite 
jurist Ibn Rushd observes. Furthermore, the various 
definitions that have been formulated are too 
comprehensive and imprecise. In al-MawardTs 
definition, c adala, the quality of c adl, is described 
as a state of moral and religious perfection. For Ibn 
Rushd it consists in not committing major sins, and 
also avoiding minor ones. But another author 
observes that such a state can be found only very 
exceptionally, in the saints; that *addla simply 
describes the state of a person who in general obeys 
the moral and religious law. This last conception is 
the one that came to be finally accepted. In the 
latest stage of Muslim law, as it appears in the 
codification undertaken in the Ottoman empire 
about the middle of the 19th century, the following 
definition is given: “The < adl person is one in whom 
good impulses prevail over bad” (Madjalla art. 1705). 
In short, one can translate c adl by “person of good 
morals”, with the essentially religious sense that 
this has in Islam. Whether this quality must be a 
natural inclination, innate or acquired, or whether 
it is sufficient for it to be achieved by an effort of 
will, is however a theoretically disputed point.—The 
antonym of < adl is fasik. 

The adjective is also employed substantively; it 
then means a person of good morals (pi. c udHl). 

* Adala enters into various juridical categories. In 
the theory of public law, c adala is one of the principal 
conditions for carrying out public functions recog¬ 
nized by the doctrine of the School. But it is in 
private law, in the theory of evidence, that the idea 
has been most fully developed and involves a most 
detailed system of regulations. The witness must 
be c adl; it suffices, however, that his c adala should 
be substantiated at the time when his evidence is 
given and not at the time of his observation of the 
fact in question. It is a disputed point, nevertheless, 
whether the witness is presumed to have c addla so 
long as it is not contested by the adversary, or 
whether, even if it is not called in question, it 
should be the subject of verification. The latter 
course has prevailed in practice and in doctrine. 
Consequently a procedure has been evolved for 
substantiation of the c adala of witnesses; it is known 
as tazkiya or ta'dil. In the latest stage of the law, 
this procedure involves two phases. In the first, 
the judge proceeds to a secret investigation, by 
sending a question in a sealed envelope to qualified 
persons; this is al-tazkiya al-sirriyya. It is afterwards 
necessary, in certain cases, for these persons to 
appear at the public hearing to confirm their former 
attestation; this is al-tazkiya al-*alaniyya. The 
attestation of the < adala of a witness is called ta c dil; 
contestation of this c adala is called 4 iarfr. 

However, the tazkiya procedure is not used 
exclusively as an accessory or as incidental to a 
law-suit. It functions also independently and as 
an end in itself, for recognizing in a positive and 
final manner the quality of c adala in given persons. 
Because of the small reliance placed on writing, as 
such, once its use became widespread, recourse was 
had, in order to give it once and for all conclusive 
force, to the procedure of testimonial prool. However, 
this method was not altogether reliable, for the 
witnesses of the instrument could always themselves 
be challenged on the ground of lack of c adala. This 
difficulty was overcome by the use of a preliminary 
tazkiya; the judge recognizes once and for all the 
c adala of a certain number of persons, who thus 
become in principle irreproachable witnesses, and 
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to whom appeal can be made to establish the precon¬ 
stituted proof of written documents. From among 
such people the scriveners or notaries are recruitea 
who bear the name of c udul in a technical sense. 
But the t udAl are employed also for many other 
services: as assistants to magistrates for the certifying 
of instruments of procedure and of judgments, for 
the carrying out of various acts of judiciary admi¬ 
nistration, for answering iazkiya inquiries, for 
nominating people to functions for which c addla is 
a requisite, etc. (cf. shAhid). 

Bibliography: Ibn Farhun, Tabsirat al - 
tfukkam, Cairo 1302/1884, i, 173, 204 ff., etc.; 
Dictionary of Technical Terms, ed. A. Sprenger, 
1015 ff.; Juynboll, Handleiding, § 67; Santillana, 
Istituzioni, i, 109; Tyan, Histoire de Vorganisation 
judiciaire en pays d'I slam, Paris 1938, t. i, Ch. iv, 

sect, v; idem, Le notariat . dans la pratique 

du droit musulman, Beirut 1945. (E. Tyan) 

(2) In numismatics 'adl means “of full weight”, 
and therefore thi: word (often abridged to £-) is 

stamped on coins to snow that they have the just 
weight and are current (W/i). 

c ADLl, pen-name of Mufr.>mmad II and Mahmud 
ll, further of Bayazid II. Gibb, History of the 
Ottoman Poetry, ii, 32 ff., believts that the pen name 
of this last was c AdnI, but the Upsala MS bears 
c AdlI. (Gibb, ii, 25 f. attributes the diwdn of C Adni, 
Istanbul 1308, to Mahmud Pasha.) 
ADMINISTRATION [see dIwan]. 

C ADN [see djanna], 

c ADNAN, ancestor of the Northern Arabs 
according to the genealogical system which received 
its final form in the work of Ibn al-Kalbl, about 
800 A.D. The name occurs twice in Nabatean 
inscriptions from N.W, Arabia ( c Abd ‘Adnon, 
c Adnon; Jaussen et Savignac, Mission Archeologique 
en Arabie, Paris 1909-14, nos. 38, 328) also in 
Thamudic (Lankester Harding/Littmann, Some 
Thamudic Inscriptions, Leiden 1952) and was taken 
to South Arabia along the incense-route (< Corpus 
Inscriptionum Semit., iv, no. 808). As already 
noted by al-Djumanl, 'f'abakdt (Hell), 5 (cf. also Ibn 
c Abd al-Barr, al-Inbah c ala Kaba*il al-Ruwdh, Cairo 
1350, 48), it does not occur in pre-Islamic poetry 
at all (Labld, xli, 7 is spurious), and only very 
rarely in early Islamic literature. This means that 
the name does not owe its place in the system to 
the conflict of parties in the Umayyad period, like 
Nizar and Rabi c a, but is of pre-Islamic origin, 
although it does not spring from bedouin tradition. 
It may come, like other rudimentary elements of 
the system, from the Meccan tradition.—It is 
noteworthy that, owing to the revival of national 
feeling, the name c Adnan again became current in 
Turkey by the last quarter of the 19th century. 
This is explained by the fact that the Young Turkish 
movement represented in its earliest stage an Ottoman 
nationalism which included also the Arabic traditions. 

Bibliography : W. Caskel, Die Bedeutung der 
Beduinen fur die Geschichte der Araber (Arbeits- 
gemeinschaft fur Forschung des Landes Nordrhein- 
Westfalen, Geisteswissenschaften , Heft 8) Koln and 
Opladen 1953, 11 ff.; CIH, 808; El, s.v. nizar; 
Jaussen et Savignac, Mission archeologique en 
Arabic, i, ii, Paris 1909, 1914, nos. 38, 328; 
Lankester Harding/Littmann, Some Thamudic 
Inscriptions, Leiden 1952; G. Strenziok, DieGenea- 
logie der Nordaraber nach Ibn al-Kalbi, thesis, Koln 
1953. Cf. also nizAr. (W. Caskel) 

ADR AM IT [see edremid]. 


ADRAR, Berber geographical term meaning 
“mountains” and applied to a number of mountainous 
regions of the Sahara. 

1. Adrar, 650 km. to the south-east of Colomb- 
B£char, capital of the Tawat (Touat) and 
main ksar (kasr ) of the tribe of Timmi. 

The centre of Adrar, on its present site, dates from 
the French conquest (30 July 1900). Since that time, 
the town developped as an administrative and 
commercial centre. In 1951, Adrar had 1,795 
inhabitants. 

Agriculture plays but a small part in the life of 
the %sar. Craftsmanship (fabrication of woollen and 
cotton wall covers called dokkali) is in decadence. 
The main role was always played by commerce, but 
the caravan traffic to the Sudan (dates, tobacco) 
and to the oases of Algeria (skins, butter, live sheep) 
has greatly diminished owing to the competition of 
motor transport. 

Bibliography : Cne. Flye Sainte Marie, Le 
commerce et Vagriculture au Tuat, Bui. Soc. Gig. 
Arch. Oran, 1904; Watin, Origine des populations 
du Touat, Bui . Soc. Geog. Alger, 1905; A. G. P. 
Martin, Les oasis sahariennes ( Gourara, Touat , 
Tidikelt), Paris 1908; P. Devots, Le Touat, etude 
geographique et medicate, Archives Inst. Pasteur 
Algerie, 1947. 

2. Adrar of the Ifoghas, an ancient massif 
in the southern Sahara (Sudan), between 21 0 
and 18° N, 30' and 3 0 E. Like the Ahaggar range of 
which it is an extension, it is made up of crystalline 
rocks of the pre-Cambrian age, but there is no trace 
of recent volcanic action. 

The monsoon rains from the Gulf of Guinea come 
annually to the Adrar of the Ifoghas (Kidal: 123 mm.) 
and the vegetation already approximates to that of 
the coastal region, at least in the valleys; but the 
water points are rare because of the impermeability 
of the soil. 

The massif is inhabited by Tuareg tribes, among 
which the noble tribe of Kidal, that of the Ifoghas, 
supplies the amenokal [<q.v.]; by extension, the name 
Ifoghas is applied to all the tribes who inhabit the 
Adrar and its confines. In 1949 the subdivision of 
Kidal had 14,574 inhabitants, all nomads, breeding 
camels, oxen, and sheep. They nomadize close to 
the massif, but go to Tidikelt and Tuwat (Touat), 
crossing the Tanezruft, to sell their sheep. The 
j principal administrative centre is Kidal (683 in- 
, habitants); not far from there the ruins of the ancient 
Songhai town of al-Sufc (Es Souq, Tadmekket) can 
still be seen. 

Bibliography : Ibn Hawkal, Description de 
VAfrique (transl. de Slane, JA, 1842); Bakri, 
Description de VAfrique septentrionale (transl. de 
Slane, Algiers, 1913); E. F. Gautier, A travers le 
Sahara franfais {La Geo., xv, i, 1907); Lt. Cortier, 
D'une rive a Vautre du Sahara, Paris 1908; R. 
Chudeau, Sahara soudanais, Paris 1909; R. Mauny, 
Encyclopedic maritime et coloniale. Afrique occi¬ 
dental franfaise. Protohistoire et histoire ancienne. 
Paris 1949, vol. i; R. Capot-Rey, Sur quelques 
formes de relief de VAdrar des Ifoghas, Trav. I.R.S ., 
vol. vii, 1951; H. Lhote, Sur Vemplacement de la 
ville de Tademekka, ancienne capitate des Berbires 
soudanais. Notes Afr., no. 51, July 1951. 

3. Adrar of Mauretania (also called Adrar 
Tmar to distinguish it from the Adrar of the Ifogha). 
A group of plateaus in the southern Sahara between 
19 0 and 23 0 N, io° and 13 0 30''W, having a surface of 
150,000 sq. km. These plateaus are formed by 
sedimentary layers, gravel, schist and limestone 
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and are limited by graded slopes which overlook 
schistous depressions followed by wadis or traced 
by sebkhas ; the main slope, the Dhar, reaches the 
height of 830 m. 

By the scanty rainfall (81 mm. in Atar, 52 in 
Chinguiti), the absence of permanent drainage, the 
steppe vegetation consisting of thorny shrubs, the 
Adrar forms part of the desert. Nevertheless, the 
climate, the hydrography and the vegetation have 
features which are different form those of the Sahara. 
In the summer the humid air of the Gulf of Guinea 
invades the Adrar and tornadoes occur in July and 
August; the wadis flow and fill the closed depressions 
called graHr. 

The first inhabitants of the Adrar were the Bafur 
about whom one knows scarcely more than that the 
Adrar was called by the Portuguese, as late as the 
16th century, “Mountains of the Bafur”. From the 
10th century, the I.amtuna penetrated into the 
Adrar and their chief Abu Bakr b. ‘Umar made 
himself n;aster of Shinkit modern Chinguiti) 

and finally of Ghana, though this conquest did not 
last. Three centuries later the Ma c kil [q.v.], driven 
by the first Marinids, retraced the steps of Abu Bakr 
and subjugated the Berber tribes. The marabutic 
movement of the 15th century also contributed to 
the arabization of the western Sahara. At this period 
arose the hierarchical organization characteristic of 
the society of Mauretania; at the summit of the 
scale the warriors (Hasan), descendants of the Arab 
conquerors, followed by the Marabuts (Zwaya) and 
the Tributaries (Zenaga), both Berbers; finally the 
Haratin, the slaves and smiths, Bafur, negroes or 
of mixed-race. This organization survived up to 
the French penetration. In 1909 the Adrar was 
occupied by the column of Gouraud. In 1932 the 
atnir of the Adrar rebelled and the region was only 
pacified two years later. 

Animal breeding is the main source of livelyhood. 
Warriors, Marabuts and Tributaries possess numerous 
herds of camels and sheep, which disperse during 
the cool season in the ergs, while in the summer they 
are assembled near the wells or graze in the coastal 
zone. Agriculture assumes two forms: raising of 
sorghum and water-melon in the graras, after the 
floods; raising of millet, corn and barley under 
the palm-trees in irrigated gardens; the dates, 
harvested in July ( gatna ), arc the object of a lively 
trade. There are a number of small oases, Azougui, 
Ksar Torchane, Toungad, Oujeft. Chunguiti, which 
used to be a religious and intellectual centre, the 
radiation of which was felt as far as Senegal, is today 
a miserable little township. All the life is concentrated 
at Atar, capital of the district, which lies on the 
motor-road connecting Saint Louis with Agadir. 
[Cf. also MAURITANIA.! 

Bibliography: Th. Monod, VAdrar maurita- 
nien , esquisse geologique, Dakar 1952; idem, 
Contribution d Vetude du peuplement de la Maure- 
tanie. Notes botaniques sur V Adrar, Institut 
Fran^ais de VAfrique Noire, April 1952; F. de la 
Chapelle, Esquisse d'unc histoire du Sahara occi¬ 
dental , Rabat 1930; P. Marty, Les tribus de la 
Haute Mauritanie, Bulletin du Comite de VAfrique 
fran$aise, Renseignements coloniaux, 1915; Col. 
Modat, Les populations primitives de VAdrar 
mauritanien, Bulletin du Comite des etudes histori- 
ques et scientifiques de VA.O.F ., 1919; idem, 
Portugais, Arabes et Franfais dans VAdrar Mauri¬ 
tanien, ibid., 1922; Cne. Huguet, Les populations 
primitives de VAdrar mauritanien, Bull, du Com. 
de VAfr. fr., Reus, col., 1927. (R. Capot-Rey) 


ADRIANOPLE [see edirne]. 

‘ApUD al-DAWLA, AbO ShubjA* FannA 
Khusraw, son of Rukn al-Dawla, Buwayhid 
[?.!/.] amir al-umara 3 , bom at I$fahAn on 5 Dhu 
’ 1 -Ka‘da 324/24 Sept. 936. On the death in 338/944 
of his uncle c Imad al-Dawla, according to the 
latter’s wish, since he left no son of his own, FannA 
Khusraw. though then aged only thirteen, succeeded 
him as ruler of Fars; in 351/962 he received the 
lakab c Adud al-Dawla from the caliph al-Mutf c ; on 
the death of his other uncle Mu‘izz al-Dawla in 
356/967 he obtained possession of c Uman; and in 
the following year he conquered Kirman, in the 
government of which he was confirmed by the 
caliph, and was acknowledged as overlord by the 
ruler of Sistan. In 361/971-2, after foiling an attempt 
by a brother of its former ruler to recover Kirman, 
he extended his authority south-eastwards over 
Makran, temporarily subduing the Balu6 and other 
predatory tribes of that province. 

Having thus obtained control of all southern 

t 

Persia, ‘Adud al-Dawla next sought to displace his 
cousin Bakhtiyar as lord of al-‘Irak. Bakhtivar’s 
folly had involved him in a rebellion of his Turkish 
troops; and in 363/973-4 ‘A<Jud al-Dawla persuaded 
his father, now senior member of the Buwayhid 
clan, to authorize his leading an expedition to 
Bakhtiyar’s aid in conjunction with a small force 
of Rukn al-Dawla’s own troops from Rayy. He 
delayed moving, however, until Bakhtiyar was on 
the point of defeat. Then, himself routing the 
revolted Turks, he entered Baghdad in Djumada I 
364/January 975 and two months later frightened 
Bakhtiyar into abdicating. For the moment his 
ambition of acquiring al- c Irdk for himself was 
nevertheless disappointed, his father’s indignation 
at his treatment of Bakhtiyar being so violent as 
to bring on the illness from which in the next year 
he died. In the interval, however, by obediently 
restoring Bakhtiyar and returning to Shiraz. ‘Adud 
al-Dawla succeeded in obtaining confirmation as his 
father’s heir; and since his much younger brothers 
Fakhr al-Dawla and Mu’ayyid al-Dawla swore 
allegiance to him, on Rukn al-Dawla’s death ‘Adud 
al-Dawla was able to invade al-Mrak a second time 
without fear of opposition from them in Persia. 
Bakhtiyar was prepared for this attack, which he 
decided to meet at al-Ahwaz, only to be completely 
defeated (Dhu ’ 1 -Ka‘da 366/July 977). It was not 
until three months later, however, that he acknow¬ 
ledged c A<Jud al-Dawla as his overlord. Moreover, 
on his way to Syria, to which he proposed migrating, 
he was induced by the Hamdanid Abu Taghlib to 
defy c Adud al-Dawla yet again, with the result that 
on 12 Shawwal 367/24 May 978 ‘Adud al-Dawla 
routed their combined forces at Samarra (Ka$r al- 
Diuss). Bakhtiyar was caught and killed on the 
field; and Abu Taghlib in the course of the next 
twelve months was pursued, deprived of all his 
hereditary lands, and eventually forced to seek 
refuge with the Fatimids in Syria. The outcome of 
these operations was that by Dhu ’ 1 -Ka’da 368/June 
979, when ‘Adud al-Dawla returned to Baghdad, 
he was master, not only of al-‘Irak, but also of 
Diyar Rabi c a, Diyar Bakr, and most of the Diazira. 

In expectation of c Adud al-Dawla’s second 
onslaught Bakjitiyar had sought help not only from 
Abu Taghlib, but also from ‘linran b. Shahin, the 
ruler of the marshes (al-Batilia), from the Kurdish 
chieftain Hasanwayh al-Barzikanl, from c Adud 
al-Dawla’s brother Fakhr al-Dawla, and from the 
Ziyarid Kabus b. Wushmglr. In 369/979, accordingly, 
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having overcome Abu Taghlib, c A<Jud al-Dawla 
determined on ensuring the subservience of all these, 
sending two expeditions against c Imran’s son and 
successor al-Hasan, which resulted in the following 
year in his agreeing to pay tribute, and another 
against the sons of Hasanwayh, who had also died 
in the interval. On his addressing a letter of admonish¬ 
ment to Fakhr al-Dawla, moreover, the latter 
replied with such truculence as to prompt c A<Jud 
al-Dawla to lead a force in person into the Diibal 
against him; on which so many of Fakhr al-Dawla*s 
supportes deserted him that he fled to Kazwln, 
whence he entered into a compact with Kabus to 
oppose c A<Jud al-Dawla with SSmanid help, and 
moved to Nishapur to obtain it. Whilst on this 
expedition c A<Jud al-Dawla fell gravely ill with 
epilepsy, and though he was able to reduce all the 
local Hasanwayhid fortresses, he was then obliged 
to return to Baghdad. Finding, however, that, in 
contrast to Fakhr al-Dawla, his other brother, 
Mu’ayyid al-Dawla, was ready to acknowledge his 
suzerainty, he first conferred on him the government 
of HamSdhan and Nihawand, and in 371/981, after 
receiving a defiant reply to his approaches from 
Kabus, secured from the caliph a commission for 
Mu’ayyid al-Dawla to replace Kabus as governor 
of Taharistan and Djurdian. Mu 5 ayyid al-Dawla 
in due course drove Kabus from both these provinces; 
and though Kabus and Fakhr al-Dawla obtained 
Samanid assistance, they failed to dislodge him as 
long as c A<Jud al-Dawla and he remained alive. 

In the last years of his reign c A<Jud al-Dawla was 
involved in negotiations with both the Byzantines 
and the Fatimids. In 369/980 the rebel commander 
Bardas Sclerus sought refuge in Diyar Bakr and 
solicited *A<Jud al-Dawla’s support; but on the 
arrival in Baghdad of an embassy from Constan¬ 
tinople, to which a favourable reply was sent by 
the hand of the ka#i Abu Bakr al-Bakillanl, c A<Jud 
al-Dawla not only refused it but held the rebel and 
some of his relatives captive for the rest of his reign. 
In the same year there likewise arrived in the capital 
an envoy from the Fafimid al- c Aziz, who had been 
perturbed at rumours that c A<Jud al-Dawla intended 
invading Egypt—a project that he in fact abandoned 
only because of his preoccupation with the defiance 
of Fakhr al-Dawla and Kabus, but which, despite 
c A<Jud al-Dawla’s eventual assurances of his good 
will, continued up to his death to occasion alarm in 
Cairo. 

c A<Jud al-Dawla’s death occurred in his forty- 
eighth year on 8 ShawwSl 372/26 March 983 at 
Baghdad, by which date he had not only united all 
the territory ever held by princes of his family in 
a single dominion, but had greatly enlarged it by 
the various conquests referred to above. He is 
generally regarded, with justice, as the greatest amir 
of the Buwayhid dynasty, whose power reached 
its zenith after his acquisition of al-Hrak* He then 
exacted from the caliph al-TSV, who married his 
daughter, various privileges not enjoyed by his 
predecessors in the amirate, namely designation by 
a second lakab , Tadj al-Milla; the introduction of 
his name after that of the caliph into the khu(ba 
at the capital; and the beating of drums before the 
entrance to his palace at the hours of prayer. These 
distinctions were well deserved. c Adud al-Dawla had 
been early instructed in the duties of monarchy by 
his father’s wazir Abu *l-Fa<Jl b. al- c Am!d; and 
first in Firs, and later in the other provinces which 
he acquired, he not only introduced such security 
and administrative order as had long been unknown 


in them, but exerted himself in the construction of 
public works, of which the most notable were the 
Band-i Amir, a barrage across the river Kur in 
F 5 rs, and the hospitals, called c A<JudI after him, in 
Shiraz and Baghdad. To Baghdad indeed he restored 
much of its lost prosperity and magnificence. He 
also built a new mausoleum over the supposed 
grave of C A 1 I b. Ab! T^lib at Nadjaf, where he 
himself was buried. For various references to other 
buildings etc. of his, see in particular the indices 
to the Fars-ndma of “Ibn al-Balkhl” and al-MakdisI 
and for references to his library at ShlrSz see both 
al-Ma^disI, 499 and Yakut, Ir&ad, v, 446. c Aqlud 
al-Dawla was a liberal, though exacting, patron of 
the learned and of poets, including al-Mutanabbl, and 
himself wrote verse, some of which is quoted by 
al-Tha c alib! in the Yatimat al-Dahr. A convincing 
account of his character, daily life, and methods of 
government, is supplied by al-Rudhrawarl, iii, 39 f. 

Bibliography : Miskawayh, Tadfarib al-Umam, 
continued by Abu Shu^ja 4 al-Rudhrawarl (text 
and transl. in The Eclipse of the Abbasid Caliphate 
by Amedroz and Margoliouth), index; MakdisI 
and Ibn tfawkal, indices; c UtbI, Yamini, i, 
105-30 (citing the Tadfi of Ibrahim b. Hilal 
al-Sabi 3 ); the Fars-ndma, index; Ibn al-Athlr, 
index; Ibn al-Kalanisi, Dhavl Ta'rikh Dimashk 
(Amedroz), index; Ibn Khallikan, no. 543 (transl. 
de Slane, ii, 481 f.); Yakut, Irshad, i, ii, iv, indices; 
cf. also buwayhids. (H. Bowen) 

C APUD al-DIN, Abu’l-Faradj Muhammad b. 
c Abd AllAh, of the family of Ibn Muslima [tf.v.], 
held the office of ustdd dar under al-Mustandjid 
until he had the latter assassinated in the .bath 
and homage paid to al-Musta<JI J (566/1170). He 
was appointed vizier by the latter, but one year 
later he was dismissed and shortly afterwards re¬ 
established in his office. When c A<lud al-Din prepared 
himself for the pilgrimage to Mecca in 573/1178 he 
was killed by the Ismaels. — Ibn al-Ta c awidhI 
[q.v.] was one of the poets who glorified him. 

Bibliography : Ibn al-Athlr, xi, 219 ff.; Fakhri 
(Ahlwardt), 367 ff. 

C APUD al-DIN [see al-Idji]. 

ADULTERY [see zina > ]. 

ADWIYA, pi. of dawd > , every substance which 
may affect the constitution of the human body, 
every drug used as a remedy or a poison. In accor¬ 
dance with Greek ideas, Muslim pharmacologists 
distinguished between simple drugs, adwiya mufrada 
(9<xpp.axa cbtXa) and compound drugs, adwiya mu- 
rakkaba (9. auvOera), [for the latter see akrAbAdhInI. 
According to their origin, the adwiya were divided 
into vegetable ( nabatiyya ), animal (hayawaniyya) and 
mineral (ma c diniyya). 

Like medicine in general, Muslim pharmacology 
depends on Greek learning. An element of Persian 
tradition is also revealed in the pharmacological 
nomenclature. In many cases these Persian names 
of plants and drugs, some of them still in use (see 
e.g. Ahmed Issa Bey, Dictionnaire des noms des plantes, 
Cairo 1930) may date from the time of the celebrated 
medical school of Djundisabur. where Greek science 
flourished on Persian soil. This learning began to 
exercise an effective influence on the Muslims in the 
year 148/765, when the caliph al-Mansiir summoned to 
attend him the chief physician of the hospital of 
Djundisabur. Diurdils of the family of Bukhtvashu c . 
Greek pharmacological learning was transmitted 
through Syriac translations of the fundamental 
works of Dioscorides, Galen, Oribasius and Paul of 
Aegina. 
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For the history of the Arabic translation of the 
Materia Medica of Dioscorides, see Diyus&uridIs. 
The Dioscoridean idea, clearly expressed by the 
great Iranian scientist al-BIrunl in his pharmacologi¬ 
cal work cited below, that, theoretically, every plant 
had some medicinal virtue, whether actually known 
or not, caused pharmacological writers to include 
in their works plant descriptions which had a purely 
botanical interest, derived especially from Abu 
IJanifa al-DInawari. There is thus in Muslim tradi¬ 
tion no clear difference between materia medica , or 
works on al-Adwiya al-Mufrada etc., and botany, 
Nabat [q.v.]. 

According to the autobibliographical risdla of 
IJunayn b. Isfralj; (Uber die syrischen und arabischen 
Galen- Vbersctzungen, (Bergstrasser), no. 53), the 
first five makalat of the Book of Simple Drugs of 
Galen were translated into Syriac, rather unsatis¬ 
factorily, by Yusuf al-Khuri, later on by Ayyub 
(Job of Edessa, about A.D. 765-835), and, finally, in 
an abridged form (?) by Hunayn himself, who also 
made an Arabic translation of the text; of the second 
part a Syriac translation made by Sergius (Sargis 
of Rish c ayna, d. 536; a MS of the text in Brit. Mus., 
1004) was corrected by IJunayn and turned into 
Arabic by his nephew Hubaysh. (The Book of Com¬ 
pound Drugs also was translated into Syriac by Ser¬ 
gius and Hunayn, then into Arabic by IJubaysh; 
Hunayn, op. cit. t no. 79.) 

The Synopsis and the Ad Eunapium of Oribasius 
were translated (into Arabic?) by Hunayn, who 
translated also, together with c Isa b. Yahya, into 
Syriac the first tract of the Collectiones (= al- 
Kunnash al-Kabtr mentioned by Ibn Abl U§aybi c a, 
i, 10?). These translations are lost but frequently 
quoted by later authors. 

The Pragmatia of Paul of Aegina was highly 
appreciated by Muslim physicians, who used an 
(abridged ?) translation of its seven books by Hunayn 
(al-Kunndsh fi’l-'fibb, Fihrist , 293; Kunnash al - 
Thurayya, Ibn Abl U§aybi c a, i, 103). Apart from 
small fragments no manuscript survives in Arabic, 
but there are frequent quotations in the works of 
later authors. 

According to Bar Hebraeus ( The Chronography, 
transl. by E. A. W. Budge, Oxford 1932,57), Ahron 
the priest wrote his medical pandect in Greek, 
and his work was translated into Syriac. An Arabic 
translation was made by Masardjis (Masardjawayh). 
The Kunnash of Ahrun al-kass is often quoted by 
pharmacological writers, and its author had a 
great reputation as a scholar (Diahi?, al-Ijayawdn , 
Cairo 1356, i, 250). Masardjis/MSsardjawayh 
(see Steinschneider, in ZDMG, 1899, 428-34), the 
first translator of medical works into Arabic, was 
also the author of two books, one on food and the 
other on simples (al- c A kakir), perhaps identical 
with the two makalat added to his translation of 
Ahron (cf. Ibn al-Kif(I y 80). 

After the time of Hunayn, pharmacology rapidly 
developed in the Eastern countries of the Muslim 
world. About a hundred Arabic authors on materia 
medica are mentioned in the bibliographical works 
of Ibn al-Nadim, Ibn Abl U§aybi c a and Ibn al- 
Kiftl. Some thirty are represented by manuscripts 
in Eastern and Western libraries. Only a few of these 
works have been studied by Western scholars. For 
the history of the Greek text of Galen etc. these 
Arabic texts will certainly prove to be of importance. 

In the course of time, many hundreds of names of 
simple drugs, not known to the Greeks, were incor¬ 
porated in the body of learning transmitted by the 


Greeks to their Arab and Persian disciples. (For a 
preliminary list of such drugs see L. Leclerc, Histoire 
de la midecine arabe , Paris 1876, ii, 232-3.) Serious 
confusion in terminology inevitably followed from 
the great influx of names of Arabic, Iranian, Greek 
and Indian names of plants and drugs which were 
current in theory and practice. In the course of time 
many works were written with the purpose of deter¬ 
mining their true significance and of putting together 
synonyms. For practical purposes the translation of 
Dioscorides made in Baghdad was of little use to 
readers, as long as the Greek names were for the most 
part only transliterated in Arabic characters. 
Arabic equivalents were introduced into the text by 
Spanish scholars in the middle of the 10th century. 
About the same time the Arab translator of the 
Syriac Kunnaska of Yulianna b. Sarabiyun 
(Serapion, Ibn Abl U$aybi c a, i, 109) gave Arabic 
equivalents to the great number of Greek and 
Syriac names of simples contained in that work 
(MS Aya Sofiya 3716; P. Guigues, Les noms arabes 
dans Serapion, JA, 1905-6). One of the oldest prose 
works written in Persian is the al-Abniya c an IJakaHk 
al-Adwiya of Abu Man§ur Muwaffak b. C A 1 I al- 
Harawi explaining, in alphabetical order, the Ara¬ 
bic, Persian, Syriac and Greek names of 584 different 
simples (ed. F. R. Seligmann, Vienna 1859; German 
transl. by A. C. Achundow, Dorpat 1893). 

The most interesting work on pharmacological 
synonyms written in the East is certainly that of 
al-Blrunl (361-440/972-1048), al-Saydana fi'l-Tibb 
(M. Meyerhof, Das Vorwort zur Drogenkunde des 
Beruniy Quellen und Studien zur Gcsch. der Naturwiss. 
und der Med. y iii, Berlin 1933; idem, BIE, 1940, 
133 ff., 157 ff.). Apart from two MSS of a Persian 
translation, this work has come down to us in a 
single, mutilated MS in Brusa, representing the 
author’s rough draft of the work, probably written 
in his old age and never completed by him. In its 
unfinished condition it contains 720 articles, in the 
common order of the Arabic alphabet, dealing with 
vegetable, animal and mineral simples with numerous 
remarks on their names in Greek, Syrian, Indian, 
Persian and other Iranian languages, philological 
notes on the meaning of plant names and their 
synonyms used in Arabic poetry, and copious quota¬ 
tions from medical and botanical works (many of 
them quite unknown to us) on the quality and origin 
of the drug, its substitutes (abddl) etc. This work 
certainly deserves further study. 

Among the numerous works on medicine written 
in the East and containing also chapters on pharma¬ 
cology only the most important can be mentioned 
here. The Firdaws al-IJikma of C A 1 I b. Rabban al- 
Tabarl, written in 235/850 (ed. M.Z. Siddiqi, 
Berlin 1928), quotes the translations of IJunayn and 
his disciples and is of special interest as aiming to 
introduce also Indian medicine (cf. A. Siggel, in 
Abh. der Akad. der Wiss. und Lit., Berlin 1950)* The 
large medical encyclopaedia (al-IJdwi) of Abu Bakr 
al-RazI (250-313/864-925) abounds with names of 
drugs. The corresponding chapter in the immense 
al-KdnUn fi'l-Tibb of Ibn Sin a (Bulalf 1294) treats 
of eight hundred remedies. The 10th book of the 
Dhakhira-yi Kh w drizmshahi (not yet printed), a 
medical encyclopaedia written by Zayn al-DIn 
Isma*!! al-Djurdjanl in the 6th/i2th century, con¬ 
tains a special treatise on the names of drugs and their 
operation. 

In very many cases the descriptions of Dioscorides, 
Abu Hanifa al-DInawari, etc., were certainly inade¬ 
quate for the recognition of the plant. Thus, in the 
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absence of technical terminology — a want shared 
by Muslim as well as ancient science — it was a 
most valuable device to depict the plants in figures. 
In ancient time this method was introduced by the 
“rhizotoraist” Crateuas (ist century B.C.), and a 
part of the synonyms and figures of his herbal passed 
into the recension of Dioscorides represented by the 
Juliana Anicia codex of A.D. 512 (in which later 
hands introduced also Arabic synonyms). It was the 
gift of an illustrated Dioscorides by the Byzantine 
Emperor to *Abd al-Rahman III in Cordova in 
the year 948 that inspired a new and most fruitful 
study of the text in Spain. (For illustrated MSS of 
Dioscorides see diyuskuridIs.) By Ibn Abi U$aybi c a 
(ii, 216-9) we a 1 ® told that his teacher Rashid al-DIn 
al-Man$ur b. al-$url (d. 639/1241) prepared a herbal 
illustrated with figures depicted from living plants. 
For the botanical chapter of Ibn Fa<U Allah, see 
B. Farfcs, Un Her bier arabe illustri du XIV si tele, 
Archeologica Orientalia in Memoriam E. Herzfeld, 
1952, 84 ff. 

The Muslim inhabitants of the Iberian Peninsula 
were the inheritors of a country famous in antiquity 
for its wealth of minerals and plants useful for prepa¬ 
ring remedies. At first, pharmacological knowledge 
in Spain was, however, an import from the Orient, 
and Western students went to Baghdad for medical 
studies. A strong impulse to pharmacological stu¬ 
dies in Spain was given by the revised text of Diosco¬ 
rides, and from the end of the ioth century on there 
was no lack of contributions to the knowledge of 
simples. (See M. Meyerhof, Esquisse d'histoire de la 
pharmacologic et botanique chez les Musulmans d'Es- 
Pagne , And., 1935, 1-41.) The first to write books on 
simples in Spain were c Abd al-Rahman b. Ish&k 
b. Haytham and Sulayman b. Hassan, known as 
Ibn Djuldjul, both of whom joined the monk 
Nicolas and the other physicians and botanists who 
worked on the text of Dioscorides. Ibn Diuldjul 
wrote a work on those simples which are not mentio¬ 
ned by Dioscorides (MS Oxford, Hyde 34, fol. 197- 
201). The great medical encyclopaedia al-Ta$rlf by 
Abu’l-K&sim al-ZahrawI (d. about 400/1009) 
contains in its 27th book a treatise on the simples, 
their synonyms and substitutes. About the life of 
Abu Bakr Hamid b. Samadjun very little is known 
except that he was a prominent physician in the days 
of the frddiib al-Man$ur (d. 392/1002). His famous 
Book of Sayings of Ancient and Modern Physicians 
and Philosophers about the Simple Drugs has recently 
come to light (cf. P. Kahle, Ibn Samagun und sein 
Drogenbuch , Documenta islamica inedita, Berlin 1952, 

25 ff.). 

The ’.iost comprehensive textbook on simples 
(and botany) produced in Spain was written by al- 
Ghafikl, probably in the first half of the 6th/i2th 
century. The first vol. exists in two illustrated MSS 
(see M. Meyerhof, in BIE , 1941, 13 fi; the whole 
work was discovered in Tripolitania). An abridged 
version was made by the Christian Abu’l-Faradj b. 
al- c Ibri, commonly called Barhebraeus (ed. M. 
Meyerhof and G. P. Sobhy, Cairo I932r8, not com¬ 
pleted). The method and arrangement of materials 
followed by Ibn Samadjun and al-Ghafifci was the 
model also of al -1 dr I si (d. 560/1166). In his Book 
of Simple Drugs (the first half of the work in MS 
Fatih 3610, Istanbul) he contributes a vast material 
of synonyms in many languages (see M. Meyerhof in 
Archiv fur Gesch. der Math., der Naturwiss. und der 
Technik , 1930, 45 ff., 225 ff.; idem, in BIE, 1941, 
89 ff.). For Ibn Rushd’s pharmacological chapter 


see the photographic reproduction of Book iv of 
al-Kulliyyat by A. al-BustSnl, Tangier 1939. 

In a vast encyclopaedia, al-Diami < li-Mufraddt 
al-Adwiya wa'l-Aghdhiya (bad edition of the Arabic 
text, BulSk 1291); French transl. by L. Leclerc, 
Notices et Extraits de la Bibliothtque Nationale, xxiii, 
xxv, xxvi, xxx, 1877^93), Ibn al-Baytar (d. 646/ 
1248) put together ali information available to him, 
quoting about 150 previous authors from Dioscor¬ 
ides to his own teacher, Abu’l-'Abbas al-Nab&tl, 
whose Rifila, or “Botanical Journey”, he often 
quotes. Most of these works Ibn al-Baytar certainly 
knew from secondary sources, al-Ghafikl above all. 
In 2324 articles the Diami 1 treats of about 1400 
different drugs and plants, 400 of which were not 
known to the Greeks. 

To these works, written in the West, containing 
descriptions of the drugs and directions for their 
use, may be added also a number of others, contai¬ 
ning lists of synonyms written in order to explain 
the meaning of the different names given to simples 
and drugs. Such are e.g. the Shark Asma ? al^Ukh&r 
of the famous Jewish theologian, philosopher and 
physician Musa b. Maymun (Maimonides, A.D. 
1135-1204), ed. M. Meyerhof, Cairo 1940, and the 
anonymous Tukfat al-Ahbab , ed. H. P. J. Renaud 
and G. S. Colin, Rabat 1934, treating especially of 
the names current in Morocco and written probably 
in the 18th century. 

Bibliography : M. Meyerhof, in the introduction 
to Maimonides, Shark Asma y al^Ukkdr; for a list 
of drugs, M. Steinschneider, Heilmittelnamen der 
Araber, WZKM, xi (2043 items). (B. Lewin) 
AF<A means not only the viper, as it is commonly 
assumed, but also other similar kinds of snakes 
(Noldeke, in Wiedemann, 271). The descriptions, 
however, which are given in Arabic zoological works 
(spotted or speckled, broad head, slender neck, 
short tail, sometimes furnished with two horns, etc.) 
fit well with specific kinds of vipers (echis carinatus, 
echis coloratus, aspis cerastes cerastes). Most sources 
state that a/ c d denotes the female, whereas the male 
is called uf'uwan. The first term, however, is always 
employed in a generic sense. Corresponding forms 
in Hebrew and Ethiopian suggest that the word 
belongs to the oldest stock of the Semitic languages. 

The a/ c a is often mentioned in Arabic literature, 
from ancient poetry, proverbs and kadlth down to 
those later works in which zoology and zoological 
items are treated systematically. In ancient poetry 
it is represented as the emblem of the mortal enemy, 
of one who seeks revenge for murder. Its noxiousness 
is illustrated by the proverb: “He who has been 
stung by an af'd is afraid to take hold of a rope”. 
Rich information is offered by al-Djahiz. The af c a 
had a market value since theriac was prepared from 
it. Certain people made a living from this trade 
importing the af c a chiefly from Sidjistan. In al- 
Djahiz’s time thirty a/ c a sold for two dinars . 
With certain Bedouins the af c a served as food, and 
this habit was satirically alluded to by some poets. 

A good deal of the information on the af c d is 
fabulous: e.g., that it lives to an age of a thousand 
years, that it becomes blind and recovers its sight 
by rubbing its eyes on the fennel-plant ( raziyanaH ). 
Among the correct accounts is the statement that 
the af c a is viviparous, in contrast, i.e., to most other 
species of its genus. 

Bibliography : Abu Hayy&n al-Tawhldl, 
Imtd c , i, 160. 174, 192; Damlrl, s.v. (transl. 
Jayakar, i, 56-8); DjSfci?, Hayawdn a , index; Ibn 
al-Athlr, Nihaya, i, 44; Ibn al-Baytar, Diami c . 
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Bulak 1291, i, 46-8; Ibn Kutayba, *Uyun al- 
Akhbar , Cairo 1925-30, ii, 79, 96, 98, 99, 101, 
102, 104 (transl. Kopf, 54, 72, 74, 75, 77, 80); 
Kazwini (Wustenfeld), i, 428-9; Ibn Sida, Mu- 
kha$$a$, viii, 107-8; A. Malouf, Arabic Zool. Diet., 
Cairo 1932, index; NuwayrI, Nihayat al-Arab , x, 
133 ff.; E. Wiedemann, Beitr. z. Gesch. d. Natur- 
wiss., liii, 249-50. (L. Kopf) 

AFAMIYA, or Famiya, the Seleucid city of 
Apamea on the right bank of the Orontes ( < A?i), at 
its northward bend 25 m. N.W. of Hamat. During 
the Syrian campaign of the Sasanid Kfeusraw I (540) 
it was captured and laid waste. After the Arab 
conquest of Syria it was colonized by tribesmen of 
c Udhra and Bahra\ It regained importance as a 
fortified outpost of Aleppo only in the HamdSnid 
period and during the early Crusades. After the 
disintegration of the Saldjuk power in Syria, Afamiya 
was occupied by the Arab Khalaf b. Mula c ib in the 
Fatimid interest in 489/1096. On his murder by 
Assassins, it was captured by Tancred in 500/1106, 
and became the seat of a Latin archbishopric. It 
was recaptured by Nur al-Dln Mahmud on 18 Rabl c i, 
544/26 July, 1149, after his victory at Inab, but its 
fortifications were destroyed in the great earthquake 
of 552/i 157. The ruins of the old city still exist, 
flanked on the west by the later citadel, now named 
Kal c at al-Mudik (for al-Madik, i.e. the shallows or 
ford). 

Bibliography : Ya c kubi, Buldan 324; Yakut, 
i, 322-3; Ibn al-KalanisI, Dhayl Ta'rikh Dimashk, 
index; Ibn al-^Adim, Ta'rikh tfalab, i, ii, Damascus 
1951-4, index; Ibn al-Atiiir, xi, 98 {wrong 
year); E. Honigmann, Ostgrenze des byzantinischen 
Reiches , Brussels 1935, index; C. Cahen, La 
Syrie du Nord d Vdpoque des Croisades Paris 1940, 
index; J. Richard, Notes sur V archidioche 
d'ApanUe in Syria, xxv, 103-8; E. Sachau, Reise 
in Syrien u. Mesopotamien, Leipzig 1883, 71-82; 
R. Dussaud, Topographic historique de la Syrie, 
Paris 1927, 196-9. See also, for the Lake ( buhayra) 
of Afamiya and the regime of the Orontes in its 
vicinity, Kalkashandi in G. Demombynes, La 
Syrie a Vepoque des Mamelouks, Paris 1923, 17, 
22-2; and J. Weulersse, L'Oronte, etude de fleuve, 
Tours 1940. (H. A. R. Gibb) 

c AFAR [see dankalI]. 

al-AFPAL b. $alAh al-DIn, in full al-Malik 
al-Afpal Abu ’l-Hasan c AlI Nur al-DIn, the 
eldest son of Saladin ($alah al-Din, [?.v.]), b. 
565/1169-70, d. at Sumaysat 622/1225. On Saladin’s 
death he was recognized as ruler of Damascus and 
head of the Ayyubid family, but owing to his 
incapacity and self-indulgence he lost successively 
Damascus, Egypt, and all his Syrian fiefs, and 
ended as a dependent of the Saldjuk sultan of Rum. 
See AYYUBIDS. 

Bibliography : Ibn Khallikdn, no. 459; Abfl 
ShSma, Dhayl al-RawtJUUayn, 145; Ibn TaghribTrdl, 
Nudium, vi, index; MakrizI, Suluk, i, index. 

(H. A. R. Gibb) 

al-AFPAL, Rasulid ruler [see rasulids]. 
al-AFPAL b. BADR al-DJAMAJL.1. Abu 
’l-Kasim ShAnanshAh. Fatimid vizier, commonly 
known in history by his vizierial title. His birth is 
placed about 458/1066, and it is known from an 
inscription of 482/1089 that he was associated with 
his father in the vizierate. On the death of Badr, the 
aged caliph al-Mustan$ir was forced by the army to 
accept al-Af<Jal as his chief minister, and himself died 
a few months later. 


The accession of the caliph al-Musta ‘11 assumed a 
capital importance by its indirect repercussions. 
While al-Mustan$ir was still alive, but of great age, 
the problem of his successor had been debated, and 
an Isma'ili missionary from Persia, IJasan b. al- 
$abbah, had concluded in favour of Niz&r, one of 
the caliph’s sons. Al-Af<jSl, being the vizier in office, 
raised to the throne a younger son of al-Mustan$ir, 
Ahmad, who was given the title of cl-Musta*!!. The 
dispossessed heir, Nizar, who had fled to Alexandria 
to raise an army, was seized and immured in a 
dungeon. Some persons, however, believed that he 
succeeded in escaping, and he was recognized as 
Imam by Hasan b. al-$abbSl?, who founded the 
formidable sect of the Assassins. The coinage of the 
latter bore for some time the name of NizSr, and 
their partisans in Egypt were called NizSrls. Al- 
Af^al had not foreseen these consequences, and his 
attitude had been dictated by considerations of 
personal ambition, which induced him to place on 
the throne a young man who would be submissive 
to his will. 

Badr al-Djamali, who had saved Egypt from 
disaster, had set up a dictatorial regime, and al- 
Aftjal now followed in his footsteps, confining the 
caliph al-Musta c lI, who was about twenty years of 
age on his accession, to his palace. Al-Mu$ta c li 
reigned for less than eight years (487/1094-495/1101), 
and some historians have suggested that he may 
have been poisoned by NizSris. Al-Afdal then placed 
on the throne a son of al-Musta^I, a child five years 
old, who was given the title of al-Amir bi-Afckam 
Allah, and the all-powerful minister went on to 
govern without interference. But as the caliph grew 
up he became restive under his vizier’s tutelage, 
and succeeded in hiring the services of assassins who 
rid him of al-Af<Jal in 515/1121. The latter had held 
the office of chief minister for twenty-seven years, 
marked by an internal tranquillity which is the 
more impressive by contrast with the unprecedented 
disorders of the following years. 

Al-Aftfal’s dictatorial power justifies the laying 
at his door of the responsibility for the Egyptian 
negligence in face of the invasion of Palestine by 
the Crusaders. The Fafimid government may be 
partially exonerated if its unpopularity outside the 
borders of Egypt is taken into account. It has certain 
actions to its credit: some fortresses were restored 
{we have epigraphic evidence at least for the port 
of Sidon in 491/1098); in the previous year the 
FAtimid army had regained Tyre from a disloyal 
governor; finally, Jerusalem was forcibly captured 
in 491/1098 from the Artufcid officers who had 
established themselves in it. The Egyptians were 
not unaware that Jerusalem was the essential aim 
of the Crusaders, and it cannot be believed that they 
captured it in order to hand it over to the Franks. 
Ambassadors from Egypt had in fact appeared in 
490/1097 in the Crusaders’ camp before Antioch, and 
the latter in turn sent envoys to Cairo, possibly to 
negotiate an agreement. As a matter of fact, northern 
Syria was occupied by princes of Sunn! obedience; 
the Fatimids had no desire to interfere with them, 
and the Said]ukids would have viewed their inter¬ 
vention with bad grace. In the absence of precise 
documents we are reduced to putting forward these 
hypotheses. 

Nevertheless, the inaction, or at least the lack of 
vigour, of the Egyptian troops cannot be ignored. 
They did not move to the defence of Jerusalem. Its 
fall was deeply felt, and al-Afcjal led an army corps 
to a position north of Ascalon; there, however, he 
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held them immobile, while he waited for reinforce¬ 
ments which were expected to arrive by sea and for 
the concentration of his bedoiun contingents from 
Palestine. The Franks took the offensive and 
massacred the Egyptian army; al-Afdal fled to the 
protection of Ascalon and hastily returned to Cairo. 
The year 494/1 ioi witnessed the Frankish occupation 
of Palestine, whose population sought refuge in 
Egypt. The vizier continued, in the following and 
later years, to show a certain activity against the 
Crusaders, but in fact the expeditions scarcely went 
beyond the outskirts of Ascalon and never gained 
more than booty and prisoners. The main ports of 
Syria were at the time in the hands of overlords, 
who sported Sunni or Shi c I colours according to the 
interest of the moment. One of the more important 
raids, led by a son of al-Afdal, succeeded in taking 
Ramla. In 497/1103 *Akka (Acre) fell, surrendered 
by its Fatimid commandant because of lack of 
support. The stubborn resistance of the autonomous 
prince of Tripoli induced al-Afdal to send a naval 
squadron, which arrived too late. In 512/1118 the 
Frankish threat redoubled when the town of Farama 
was burnt down—an episode which became famous 
because of the accidental death of Baldwin I, king 
of Jerusalem, who led the expedition. During this 
lamentable period the Muslim princes were full of 
mutual suspicion, but al-Afdal had solicited, and 
obtained, the cooperation of the Burids of Damascus. 

Clearly, a very bad impression is made by the 
luxury which surrounded the caliph al-Amir and his 
vizier; ceremonies and feasts seemed to multiply in 
direct ratio with the number of cities that fell into 
the hands of the Franks. Whatever responsibility 
rests on the government of Egypt for this indifference 
cannot be placed on the caliph, still a mere child, but 
on his all-powerful minister, who was given over to 
frivolous heedlessness. There is in particular a 
striking contrast between the kind of edifices built 
by Badr—of which only the wall and the monumental 
gates of Cairo need be mentioned here — and those 
erected by his son al-Af<Jal. The latter was concerned 
with his own wellbeing, and multiplied pleasure- 
pavilions in Fustat and Cairo. On his death, the 
caliph al-Amir appropriated the minister’s property; 
it required no less than two months to transfer the 
precious objects, jewels and silks. On the credit side, 
however, the historians record al-Af<laPs financial 
readjustments, which notably increased the revenues 
of the State. 

For al-Afdal’s son, sumamed Kutayfat, see the 
following article. 

Bibliography: Ibn al-Muyassar (Mass6), 
30-43, 56-60; Ibn al-Athir, index; Ibn al-$ayrafl, 
al-I$kdra ila man nala ’ l-Wizdra , Cairo 1924, 57*61; 
Ibn al-KalSnisI, Dhavl Ta’rikh Dima§hk (Amedroz), 
128-204 passim; Ibn Tagjirfbirdl (Popper), ii (ed. 
Cairo, v, 142-222); Ibn Khallikan, no. 285; MakrizI, 
Khitat. i, 356 ff., 423; ii, 290; S. Lane-Poole, 
History of Mediaeval Egypt, i6isqq.; G. Wiet, 
Histoire de la Nation igyptienne, iv, 255-67; idem, 
MaUriaux pour un Corpus Insc. Arab., ii ( MIFAO 
lii) (contains a very full bibliography); History of 
the Crusades, i, Philadelphia 1955, 95 - 97 * 

(G. Wiet) 

al-AFPAL, AbO c AlI Ahmad, sumamed KU- 
tayfAt, son of the preceding. After the death of 
the caliph al-Amir (12 Dhu*l-Ka c da 524/17 Oct. 
1130), the power was assumed by two favourites of 
the late caliph, Haz&rmard and Barghash, who put 
forward al-Amir's cousin c Abd al-Madjld as tempo¬ 
rary fegent. Four days later the army raised Kutayfat 
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(who assumed the title of al-Afdal) to the vizierate. 
Shortly afterwards the vizier declared the Fatimid 
dynasty deposed, and the empire was placed under 
the sovereignty of the Expected Imam of the 
Twelver-Sh! c a: c Abd al-Madjld was removed from 
the regency and placed in custody, and Kutayfat 
ruled as a dictator. We have coins of 525 bearing 
the name of “The Imam Muhammad Abu’l- Kasim 
al-Munta?ir li-Amr Allah”; others of 526, with the 
inscription al-Imdm al-Mahdi al-kdHm bi-amr Allah 
ht*dxdjat Allah c ala "l-alamin , give greater prominence 
to the vizier: “al-Afdal Abu C A 1 I Ahmad, his represen¬ 
tative (ndHb) and lieutenant {khalifa) 1 ". Although 
this implied the abolition of Isma c ilism as the state 
religion of Egypt, Kutayfat did not propose to 
outlaw it, and even showed it a certain consideration; 
in the college of kadis appointed by him there sat 
an Isma c Ili in addition to a HanafI, a Shafi c I and 
an Imam!. The Isma c ill elements evidently did not 
relish the idea of being relegated to the status of a 
disestablished religious sect. Kutayfat was killed 
while riding outside the city, and c Abd al-Madjld 
was brought out of his prison (16 Muharxam 526/ 
8 Dec. 1131). The event was commemorated annu¬ 
ally, right to the end of the Fatimid dynasty 
(Mafcrlzl, Khitat. i, 357, 490). c Abd al-Madjld first 
ruled as regent, but after a brief interval was 
proclaimed caliph under the title of al-Hafiz li-DIn 
Allah. 

Bibliography : Ibn al-Muyassar (Masse), 
74 - 5 ; Ruhi (MS. Oxford 865), art. “al-Hafi?”; 
Ibn al-Athir, s.a. 524, 526; Ibn TaghribirdI (Popper) 
ii, 328-9, iii, 1 ff. (ed. Cairo, v, 237-40); G. Wiet, 
Materiaux pour un Corpus Insc. Arab., ii {MIFAO, 
lii, 1930), 85 ff.; S. M. Stem, The Succession to the 
Fatimid Imam al-Amir , Oriens 1951, 193 ff. (with 
full numismatic references). (S. M. Stern) 
al-AF GH An! [see djamal al-din al-afghani]. 
AFGHAN. 

(i) The people; (ii) The Pashto language; 

(iii) Pashto literature. 

(i) THE PEOPLE. 

Racially, there is a considerable difference between 
the various Afghan tribes. According to B. S. Guha, 
Census of India , 1931, i, iii A, p. xi, the Pathans of 
Badjawr are closely related to the Kalashes of Citral, 
probably because they are to a large extent afghanized 
Dards. On the other hand the broad-headed Pathans 
of Baludist&n resemble their Balud neighbours. In the 
plains of Peshawar and the Deradjats there is some 
admixture of Indian blood, and among some tribes 
we find traces of Turko-Mongolian influence. But in 
general it may be said that the Afghans belong to the 
I rano-Afghan branch of the dolichocephalic Mediter¬ 
ranean race. According to Coon, Races of Europe , 419, 
the skull index is 72-75, and the average height 170 
cm. (Frontier Pathans), and 163 cm. (Afghans of Af¬ 
ghanistan). The nose is prominent, frequently convex, 
of the so-called “Semitic” type. Similar noses are 
found also among BaluCes, Kashmiris, etc. “The 
Afghans are usually brunets, but at the same time 
show a persistent minority of blondism, which in 
this case reflects Nordic admixture. They are heavy- 
bearded” (Coon, 420). 

A distinction is sometimes made between Afghan 
and Pafhan, the former name being applied to the 
Durrani and allied tribes. But the difference is 
probably only one of nomenclature, the Persian 
designation Afghan (of unknown etymology) being 
naturally applied chiefly to the western tribes. 
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while Pathan, the indianized form of the native 
name is used about the eastern ones. 

The native name, employed by all tribes, is 
Pash tun, or Pash tun (north-eastern dialect Pakhtun), 
pi. Pa/asht£na. Lassen and others after him, compared 
Pash tun to the IIdbm>es of Herodotus, and the name 
of the Afrldls has been identified with that of the 
*A7taporai. This latter identification is possible, if 
by no means certain. The first one, however, must 
be rejected, for phonetic and other reasons. (The 
ending -un goes b^ck to - ana , and the ancient 
sound-group which has resulted in Pashto sht (kht 
is a later dialect form), could scarcely have been 
rendered by Greek xt.) More probable is the con¬ 
nection first suggested by Marquart, with Ptolemy’s 
IIapau7)Tat, a tribe inhabiting the Paropamisus. Psht. 
sht can go back to ancient rs (see Morgenstieme, 
“ Pashto ”, “ Pathan ”, etc., AO, 1940, 138 ff.), and 
the probable ancient form was * Parsw-ana, derived 
from *Parsu , cf. Assyrian-Babylonian Parsu(a) 
Persian. This does not imply any specially close 
relationship between the two Iranian tribes in 
question. (Cf. also Pusht, Pukht, the name of the 
supposed seat of the Afghan tribes in the Wazlri 
country.)— Pashto (Pakkto) the native name of the 
Afghan language, probably goes back to a fern, 
adjective *Parsawd (sc. language). 

The Afghans are called Kash by the Ormurs of 
Logar, and the Wazlris Kdsi (pi.) by the Ormurs of 
KSniguram. The origin of this word is unknown, 
but it is connected with KasI, the name of an 
Afghan tribe near Quetta (Masson, Travels, i, 330) 
and with the Pashto name of the Sulayman Mount¬ 
ains: (da) Kase Ghar. 

The word Pashto is used also as a synonym of 
Pashtunwali, etc., the special social code of the 
Afghans, the main pillars of which are: nanawatai , 
right of asylum, badal, revenge by retaliation, 
vendetta, melmastyd, hospitality. The causes of feuds 
leading to badal are said to be “women, gold and 
land” (zan, zar, zamin). Among most tribes the 
organization is democratic, the hereditary khan 
having restricted power. More important matters 
are settled in consultation with the chiefs of the 
sub-tribes and clans, and the tribal or village 
council ( dfirga ) plays an important rdle. But the 
semi-independence of many tribes has become 
constantly more curtailed as well in Afghanistan as 
in India (Pakistan). Afghan or non-Afghan clients 
(hamsayas) are attached to, and living under the 
protection of most tribes.—The ancient custom of 
periodical redistribution of land (wesh) is now dying 
out in most places.—Even while politically disunited, 
and fighting amongst themselves, the Afghan tribes 
had a feeling of some kind of unity, based upon 
their sharing language, customs and traditions. On 
the other hand, each tribe is split up into sub-tribes, 
septs and clans. The names of such sections are often 
formed with the word khSl, or with the suffix -zay, 
but in some cases -zay denotes a whole tribe. 

The Afghans are first referred to (in the form 
Avagana) by the Indian astronomer Varaha Mihira 
(early 6 th cent.) in his Bfhat-saijthitd. A little later 
is the probable reference to them in the Life of 
Hiuen-Tsang, which mentions a tribe A-p 5 o-kien 
(*Avagan?) located in the northern part of the 
Sulayman Mountains (see A. Foucher, La vieille 
route de Vlnde de Bactres d Taxila , ii, Paris 1947, 
235, 252 note 17). The earliest Muslim work men¬ 
tioning them is the Ijtudud al- c Alam (372/982), 
followed by al- c UtbI’s Ta*rikh-i Yamini, and al- 


Blrunl. The name Pathan does not occur till the 
16th century, but the change of sht to th shows 
that it must have been borrowed into Indo-Aryan 
at a considerably earlier date.—According to al- 
c UtbI, Cairo 1286, ii, 84, Mahmud of Ghazni attacked 
Tukharistan with an army consisting of Indians, 
Khaladi. Afghans and Ghaznawls, but on another 
occasion he attacked and punished the Afghans, and 
this is corroborated by BayhakI who wrote shortly 
afterwards. Al-Blruni mentions the various tribes of 
Afghans as living in the western frontier-mountains 
of India (India, transl. Sachau, i, 1, 208, cf. 199). 
This points to the Sulayman Mountains as the 
earliest known home of the Afghans. It is uncertain 
how far they extended towards the West, but no 
Afghan settlement west of Ghazni is mentioned by 
early authors. There is no evidence for assuming 
that the inhabitants of Ghur were originally Pashto¬ 
speaking (cf. Dames, in El 1 ). If we are to believe 
the P^ta Khazdna (see below, iii), the legendary Amir 
Karor, grandson of Shanasb, (8th century) was a 
Pashto poet, but this for various reasons is very 
improbable. The origin and early history of the 
westernmost Afghan tribe, the Durranls (Abdalis) 
[q.v.], is quite obscure.—Regarding the Ghalzavs \a.v. 1 
it seems possible that their name is based upon a 
popular etymology (“Thief’s Son”) of the Turkish 
tribal name Khaldii. Khaladi. located by al-Istakhri 
on the middle course of the Hilmand and by the 
Ijtudud in the region of Ghazni [see whalapj]. But the 
Ghalzays themselves may have been partly, perhaps 
predominantly, of Afghan origin. At any rate the 
Afghans do not appear to have acquired any political 
significance during the Ghaznawl period. Some early 
references which follow were noted by M. Longworth 
Dames (EJ 1 ) and have been supplemented by 
P. Hardy. In 431/1039-40 Mas c ud sent his son Izadyar 
into the hill country near Ghazna to subdue the 
rebel Afghans (Gardlzi, ed. M. Nazim, 109). In 
512/1118-9 an army composed of Arabs, c adjam, 
Afghans and Khaladi was assembled by Arslan Shah. 
In 547/1152-3, Alfl says, Bahram Shah assembled 
an army of Afghans and Khaladi. With the rise of 
Ghuri power, the same state of things continues. In 
588/1192 according to Firishta, Bombay 1831, 100 f., 
the army assembled by Mu<izz al-Dln Muhammad 
b. Sam consisted of Turks, Tadjiks and Afghans, and 
his Indian opponent Pithoray (Prithwi Radi) assem¬ 
bled a force of Radjput and Afghan horsemen. Thus 
in this great war between Muslims and Hindus 
Afghans are represented as fighting on both sides, 
which probably indicates that they were not yet 
completely converted to Islam, although the manu¬ 
factured legends represent them as having been 
converted from the days of Khalid. It is not clear 
whence Firishta obtained his statement. It does not 
appear in the account of this war given by Minhadj-i 
Siradj in the Tabakat-i Nasiri. This author does not 
mention the Afghans throughout his account of the 
Ghaznawl and Ghuri kings. His first and only mention 
of them is in his own time in the year 658/1260 in 
the reign of Nasir al-Dln Mahmud of Dihll. He there 
says (transl. Raverty, 852) that Ulugh Khan em¬ 
ployed 3000 brave Af gh ans in subduing the hill- 
tribes of Mewat in Radjputana. According to 
Djuwaynl, i, 142, Khaladi, Ghaznawls and Afghans 
formed part of the Mongol army which sacked 
Marw in 619. During the next two centuries we find 
occasional mention of Afghans in Indian history. 
For instance BaranI says in the Ta?rikh-i Ftrdzshdht , 
57, that Balban in 664/1265 established small forts 
in the neighbourhood of Gopalpur and entrusted 
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them to Afghans; three other towns, particularly 
afflicted by robbers, were also given the protection 
of forts entrusted to Afghans. According to the 
same author (p. 482) in the reign of Muhammad b. 
Tughlak there was a rebellion at Multan of a body 
of Afghans headed by Multan Mall (this name 
means in the Multan! dialect “the champion of 
Multan” and is probably not the proper name of an 
Afghan). Sirhindl, Ta y rikh-i Mubarakshahi , Calcutta 
1931, 106, says that this revolt was in 744/1343. 
Again Makh Afghan was one of the foreign amirs 
who rebelled at Deogir. In 778/1376-7 the fief of 
Bihar was given to Malik Bir Afghan (Ta 3 rikh-i ' 
Mubarakshahi , 133). Timur found them still hill 
robbers and in the Malfuzdt-i Timuri, the ?afar- 
ndma and the Matla * al-Sa^dayn it is related that 
he ravaged the country of the AwghanI (or Aghani) 
who inhabited the Sulayman Mountains. Thus 
except as occasional soldiers of fortune they remained 
a fierce race of mountain robbers until the rise to 
power in India of one of these adventurers made 
them famous. This leader was Dawlat Khan Lodi 
of the Lodi clan of Ghalzays; he rose to be one of 
the most important persons in the empire. Bahlul 
Lodi occupied the throne of Delhi in 855/1450 [see 
LdDlj. The dynasty was overthrown by Babur in 
932/1525, but for a short time ( 944 - 63 / 1537 * 55 ) Shir 
Shah Sur reinstalled the Afghans in power [see sOr] 
and a large number of Ghalzays and other PathSns 
settled in India. At a later date Awrangzlb made 
grants of land to Pathans of various tribes in 
Rohilkhand [q.v.: see also rampur] (Bareilly division, 
etc.), so called from Pashto rohila (Rohilla), “hill- 
man”, “Pathan”. At the court of the Nawab of 
Rampur some Pathan traditions were still alive at 
the time of Darmesteter’s visit in 1886. But gradually 
the Afghan settlers in India were assimilated, except 
in the extreme North-West. 

The immigration into India was part of the great 
expansion of Afghan tribes during the late Middle 
Ages. This expansion was on such a scale that it 
is difficult to believe with Dames ( EI l ) that the 
Afghans were still at a period as late as that of the 
Ghurid dynasty only an unimportant hill-tribe 
inhabiting a restricted area.—The Lohanls were 


expelled from the Ghazni mountains by the Sulayman 
Khel Ghalzays, who also pressed the Bitanis eastward 
through the Gomal Pass in the 15th cent. A century 
or two earlier the Khataks [q.v.] and Bangashes had 
started their movement towards their present homes 
in Kohat, and Yusufzays and allied tribes had, 
according to tradition, left the Tamak and Arghas&n 
for Kabul in the 12th cent. Later on they were 
expelled from Kabul and reached the Peshawar 
plain during the 14th cent., pushing back the 
Dilaz&ks, who perhaps represented an earlier wave 
of Afghans, and penetrating into the mountain 
valleys to the North of Peshawar [cf. yOsufzayJ. 
The Ghoriya Khels (Mahmands, etc.), followed in 
their wake early in the 15th century. Some tribes 
crossed the Indus into the Pandjab. 

A first attempt to rally the Pathan tribes on the 
Frontier to a common fight for independence from 
the Mughals was made by the warrior-poet Khushhal 
Khan Khatak in the latter part of the 17th century. 
But a national Afghan state first came into being 
under the leadership of the Ghalzay chief Mir Ways, 
and, more permanently, under Aljmad Shah Durrani 
in the 18th century [see Afghanistan, History]. 

The main outlines of the tribal traditions of the 
Afghans are mentioned by Abu ' 1 -Fadl, Akbar-natna ; 
slightly different versions are given in Sulayman 
Maku’s Tadhkirat al-Awliya* (allegedly of the 13th 
century) and in the P 9 {a Khazana (pf. about these 
below, iii). Our main source for the tribal traditions 
is Ni c mat Allah’s Makhzan-i Afghani (completed 
A.D. 1613). The genealogies given there and copied 
in later works such as the tfayaUi Afghani , cannot 
be relied upon as historical sources, but are valuable 
as a testimony to the traditions current among the 
Afghans in the 17th century. According to this 
tradition the common ancestor of the majority of 
the Afghan tribes was Kays c Abd al-Rashld who 
was converted to Islam by Khalid and descended 
from Afghana, a grandson of King Talut or Sarul 
(Saul). Rays had three sons: Sarban, Batan (Bifan) 
and Ghurghusht. Sarban had two sons: Sharkhbun 
and Kharshbun. The further ramifications may be 
tabulated as follows: 


1 - 

(from a KSkar woman) 
SheranI 

ancestor of the tribes: 
Sher&nl. Pialwanl, 
Haripal, Babar, 
Usturana 


r 


Tarin 

_l_ 


Sharkhbun 

—1— 

MiySna 

I 

Miyana tribe 


Toe (“Black”) 

1 

Tor Tarin tribe 


- r — 

Bared 

I 

Bared tribe of 
Shorawak 


-1 

Urmar 

(adoptive son) 

I 

Urmap tribe of K&nl 
guram and Loghar 


-1-1 

Spin (“White”) AwdjSl 

I I 

Spin Tarin tribe Abdall (Durrani) tribe 


Kharshbun 


1- 


-1- 

1 

Kand 


Piamand 

K&sl 

1 

-1 

(or Zamand) 

1 

1 

1 

Muhammadzay-Kasuriya 

Shinwari tribe 

Ghori (or Ghura) 

Khakhay (or Khashay) 


1 

Ghoriya Khel. comprising 
the tribes of Mahmand, 
Khalil, Da > udzay, Cam- 
kani 

1 

tribes of Tarklani, 
GugiyanI, Mandan, 
Yusufzay 

tribe of Kasur 
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I- 

Ismail (no descendants) 


1— 

Wars pun 


Bitan 

_i_ 


Kadjin 


Bitam tribe 


1 - 

tribes of Ghalzav. 

Kharoti ) , , .. , 

— . > doubtful 

Na$ir \ 


r 

Sur 


Lodi 


1 

Mato (married 
Shah Husayn Ghuri) 

I 

Mat! tribe 

_ 1 _ 


1 


- 1 

Sarwanl 

(at present extinct) 


Lohani 

(ancestor of the tribes 
of Dawlat Khel. Miyan 
Khel. NiySzI, Marwat, 
Khas 5 r. Tator) 


Danay 

1 


Ghurghusht 


Babay 


Kakar 

I 

(Kakav tribe) 

(according to some versions 
the tribe of Gadtin on the 
upper Indus is related to 
the K£kaf) 


1- 

Naghar tribe 


T 


Pan! 

I 

PanI tribe, comprising the 
tribes of PanI of Sibi, Musa 
Khel, Isot, Zmaray (or 
Mzaray), Dehpal, etc. 


DSway 


- 1 

Mandu 

I 

Mandu Khel tribe 
of 2ob 


Most of the remaining tribes are said to be 
descended from Karfsin (or Kaplan), of doubtful 
ancestry. 

Karfan 


Kakhav 

tribes of Afridl, Khatak. 
Diadran. Utman Khel. 
Khugivanl. Diadil. Turl; 
probably also Shetak 
(with the subdivisions: 
Dawri and BanudI) and 
Khostwal 

According to some traditions also the Bangash 
(Bangakh) and Wazlrls are descended from Kakhav: 
according to other, the Wazlrl and the Dawr tribes 
are not attached to any of these genealogies. 

Certain clans claim to be sayyids by descent; such 
are to be found among the Sherani. K&kaf, Karf 5 nl, 
Diway, Tarln, Miyana and Bitanl. The same descent 
is claimed by the tribes of Gandapur and Ustarana; 
these were originally subdivisions of the ShSranl. The 
Bangash claim to be of Kurayshite descent. 

In the Makhzan-i Afghani all these tribes are ex¬ 
pressly acknowledged as Afghans, with the exception 
of the Bangagh, Wazlri and those Kar^anl which 
belong to the Kakhay division (Afridl, etc.). The 
last seem to have remained unknown to him. 

It is of interest to note that all the Pashto dialects 
which change the long vowels (d > 6 , etc., see below 
ii) belong to the KarranI group or to the Wazlrls.— 
The extreme complexity of the tribal system may 
be exemplified by the ramifications of the Yusufzays. 
One of their five sub-tribes, the Akozays, are divided 
into Ranlzays and other sections. One of the five 
RSnlzay clans is in its turn divided into Ghaybl 
Khel and three other clans. And one of the two 
Ghaybl clans are the Nur Muhammad Khgls. divided 
into Gharib .Kh. and Dwar Kh.—It may also be 
noted that the name Tormln, one of the ancestors 


of the Khataks, is probably identical with that of 
Toramana, a Huna king of India, and also a member 
of the Shahl dynasty. This does not imply any 
historical connection between the legendary Afghan 
and these princes, but only a survival of the name in 
local traditions. 

Geographical distribution of the Afghan 
tribes. Durranis Iq.v.] in the lower river valleys 
from Sabzaw 5 r and Zamin-dawar to south-east of 
Kandahar and Caman. Among the sections are the 
Popalzays (including the royal clan, the Sadozays) 
and the Barakzays.—Next to the Durranis, the 
Ghalzays [< q.v .] are the most powerful tribe, and 
were for a long time their rivals. They occupy the 
country between Kalat-i Ghilzay and Dialalabad. The 
Hotaks were formerly the leading clan. The most 
important section is now the Sulayman Khel from 
whom are recruited the Powindas, nomads moving 
in autumn down through the Gomal and Toil 
passes to the banks of the Indus, and returning in 
spring to Afghanistan. The Kharotls are related to 
the Ghalzays.—Kakars and Tarins inhabit the 
Pish in and 2 ob districts in Baludistan. The Panis of 
Sibi are their neighbours.—North-west of 2 ob, 
around the Takht-i SulaymSn, we find the ShSranis. 
—The Wazlrs [$.v.] (divided into DarwSsh Khel and 
Maksud) live in the mountains between the Gomal 
and the Kurram on both sides of the frontier. In 
the foothills to the East we find the Bitanls and 
Lohanls, and in the plains south of the lower Kurram 
the Marwats. The To£i valley is inhabited by the 
Dawris and Banutfs.—The Khataks occupy the 
plains of Kohat and extend right up to Attock. In 
the upper Kurram valley live the Bangash, the 
Shi c a Turis and other tribes, and on the Afghan side 
of the frontier the Djadils, with their neighbours 
the Mangals and Khostwals.—North of the Bangash 
are the Orakzay (with some Shl c a clans), and in 
Tirah, the Khaybar and Kohat passes the Afridls 
Iq.v with Shinwaris to the north of them, on both 
sides of the frontier.—The Mahmand occupy a 

large tract of land north of the Kabul river in 


Koday 

tribes of Wardak, 
Dilazak, Orakzay, 
Mangal 
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Afghanistan and in the Peshawar district. Related 
to them are the Khalils in Peshawar.—East of the 
Mahmands are the Yusufzays [ q.v .] and allied tribes 
(Mandan), etc., in Peshawar and in the mountains 
to the North (Buner, Swat, Dir, etc.), where they 
are pushing back and assimilating the Dardic 
population.—The so-called Swatls are a mixed lot, 
driven by the Yusuf zays across the Indus into the 
Hazara district.—In the Kunar valley and in other 
places in N.E. Afghanistan we find the Sails.—In 
recent times many Pashto speaking Afghans have 
settled, or have been settled, in various places north 
of the Hindu-kush and in the Harat region. 

Bibliography : see the works of Muhammad 
Hayat, Bellew, Raverty, quoted in the Bibliogra¬ 
phy to Afghanistan, section ii; the work of 
Elphinstone, quoted in that to Afghanistan. 
section i; H. A. Rose, A Glossary of Tribes and 
Casts of the Punjab and the N.-W. Frontier Province, 
Lahore 1911-9, especially s.v. Pathan; H. C. Willy, 
From the Black Mountain to Waziristan , London 
1912 (on the Pathan frontier tribes). 

(ii) THE PASHTO LANGUAGE. 

Pashto is spoken in south-eastern Afghanistan 
from north of Dialalabad to Kandahar, and from 
there westwards to Sabzawar. (The Kabul area is 
mainly Persian-speaking, and so is Ghazni.) Pashto is 
also spoken by settlers in northern and western Af¬ 
ghanistan. In Pakistan Pashto is used by the majority 
of the inhabitants of the N.W. Frontier Province 
from Dir and Swat southwards, in some localities in 
the Pandjab, and in Balu6istan as far south as 
Quetta, probably in all by over 4 million people. 

Pashto is in its origin and structure an Iranian 
language, although it has borrowed freely from 
Indo-Aryan. It shares all the common Iranian 
sound-changes. It sides with the other Eastern 
Ir. languages e.g. in having fricatives corresponding 
to W.Ir. initial b-, d-, g-., and in the sonorization 
of intervocalic -sh-. In its origin it is probably a 
“Saka” dialect, introduced from the North, but it 
is not possible to define its relationship more closely. 
Note dr - < *thr, as in Khotanese, and /- < dh- as in 
Mundji (but also in other E.Ir. languages). Various 
sound-changes, especially assimilations and reduc¬ 
tions of consonant groups, have radically altered the 
form of most words of Iranian origin, as will appear 
from the comparison between some Pashto words 
and their Persian etymological equivalents: dre 3 : 
sih; tsal(w)or 4 : Zahar; shpag 6 : shash; owp 7 : haft; 
atp 8 : hasht ; las 10 : dah; ( w)sh?l 20 : bist; mot 
mother : madar; lur daughter : dukhtar ; eh wag ear : 
gosh; zrP heart : dil; sdf cold : sard ; ux camel: ushtur ; 
ypg bear : khirs; gdan millet : arzan ; ppxt-pm I ask : 
purs-am .—Stress has been retained as a relevant 
factor, and metre is based on it, not on quantity. 

Sound-changes and borrowings have given Pashto 
a phonemic system which includes a number of 
phonemes foreign to Persian, viz. the neutral vowel p, 
the dental affricates fs, dz, the “back” sibilants here 
written x, g (v. below), and the “cerebrals”, (, 4 , 
T, n. In Pashto literature these sounds are usually 
expressed by the following^ special letters: ^ ts 

and x; .j |; ) | ^ d; ^ r ; y p. 

Bayazid Ansari and some of his successors em¬ 
ployed a somewhat different set of letters, and in 

Afghanistan ^ dz is now being differentiated from 
tS- Here also madjhul e is distinguished from i by 
putting two dots in vertical position below the 


yd-sign ( L c), and devices have also been invented 

to express final -Pi. More sporadically, and chiefly 
in dictionaries, attempts have been made to mark 
other vocalic distinctions and stress. 

The most striking isoglott is that which separates 
the south-western group (the so-called “soft” 
dialects) from the north-eastern (“hard”) group 
(Bangash, Orakzay, Afrldl, Yusufzay, Mahmand, 
etc.). The soft „dialects” preserve x, g with the 
original quality of back sh, Z, while the „hard’* 
ones they merge with respectively kh and g. Thus: 
Paxto = Pashto and Pakhto, gira beard Bra or gxra (in 
the other sections of this article x has been rendered 
by sh in tribal names and in the word Pashto, etc.). 
Some Ghalzay dialects occupy an intermediate posi¬ 
tion. The exact date of the change is uncertain, but it 
is probably later than the great northward migration 
of tribes.—Dialects also vary a good deal in their 
treatment of sh, Z, ts, dz (partly owing to the 
influence of an Indian sub- or adstratum), and 
palatalization, assimilation, dissimilation and meta¬ 
thesis act differently according to dialect (e.g. nwar , 
Imar, nmar, mar, etc. sun, wuZpnz, gmandz, mangaz 
coomb, pxa, xpa foot).—Cutting across the line 
dividing “soft” from “hard” Pashto runs an isoglott 
encircling a number of dialects (from AfridI to 
Waziri) changing a > 0; 6 > 6 and in some dialects 
further to Z and u > i (e.g. Waziri mZr mother, pier 
father; lir daughter).—The WanetsI dialect of 
north-eastern Baluiistan (Hamai-Shah rig region) 
occupies a rather independent position and must 
have split off from the bulk of Pashto earlier than 
any other dialect. It has retained r before Z, e.g. in 
yirZ bear, and it shows a different development of 
- 1 - (piyar father, etc.). 

Important morphological features of Pashto are 
e.g.: 1. Distinction between two genders, masc. and 
fem. 2. A great variety of declensions and traces of 
case-inflection. 3. No distinction between 3rd sing, 
and plur. 4. So-called passive construction of the 
preterite of transitive verbs ( ze td wahpm I strike you, 
but Z9 td wahalPm you struck me). 

(iii) PASHTO LITERATURE. 

Until recently no Pashto literary work older than 
the 17th century had been published. But in the 
Almanack de Kabul, 1940-1 (Da Kabul Salnama) c Abd 
al-Hayy Hablbi published fragments of the Tadh- 
kirat-i Awliya? by Sulayman Maku, containing poems 
said to go back to the nth century. In 1944 he 
published in Kabul the Pp(a Khazana by Muhammad 
Hotak, which professed to be written in KandahAr 
(finished 1729), and to be an anthology of Pashto 
poets from the 8th century down to the time of the 
compiler. But these works raise a number of grave 
linguistic and historical problems, and the question 
of their authenticity cannot be finally settled until 
the manuscripts are made available for philological 
investigation. Even if the authenticity of the 
Khazana is admitted, however, Muhammad H6tak’s 
dating of the oldest poems may be doubted. Ac¬ 
cording to Raverty, Shavkh Mall in 1417 wrote a 
history of the Yusuf zays, but nothing more is known 
about this work [cf. yusufzay]. A manuscript exists, 
and has been examined, containing the Khavr al- 
Bayan of the arch-heretic Bayazid Ansari (d. 1585). 
From the early 17th century we possess the theolo¬ 
gical and historical works—rich in invectives—of 
his orthodox opponent Akhiin(d) Darwgza [see raw* 
shaniyya] ( Makhzan-i Afghani and Ma%hzan~i 
Islam). The 17th and 18th centuries are rich in poets, 
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but most of them are imitators of Persian models. The 
most remarkable according to European standards, 
and also the national poet of modem Afghanistan, 
is Khushhal Khan ([?.«.]; 1022-1106/1613-94), chief 
of the Khataks, patriot, warrior and prolific writer 
on a multitude of subjects. His spontaneousness, 
force of expression and independence of mind lend 
a special charm to his best poems. Several of his 
descendants were also poets, and his grandson Aftfal 
Khan wrote the Ta*rikh-i Mura??a c , a history of the 
Afghans. The oldest mystical poet was Mirza who 
belonged to the family of Bayazld An$ari, but the 
most popular were c Abd al-Rabm&n and c Abd al- 
Hamid (both about A.D. 1700). Also Ahmad Shah, 
the founder of the Durrani dynasty, was a poet. 
There are also numerous translations from the 
Persian and versified versions of Persian and Afghan 
legends, e.g. Adam Khan and Durkhanal. Of con¬ 
siderable interest are the folk-songs, ballads, etc., 
collected and published by Darmesteter. Recently 
the Afghan Academy [Paxto ToUna) in Kabul has 
published a volume of folk-songs, chiefly so-called 
Jandais or misra c s, lyrical distichs in a peculiar 
metre, and some of them of great beauty. There is 
a considerable output of modem poetry in Afgha¬ 
nistan, and the Pashto Academy publishes also 
other literary works. 
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al-AF GH AnI [see djamAl al-d1n al-afghAnII. 
AFGHANISTAN. 

(i) Geography; (ii) Ethnography; (iii) Languages; 
(iv) Religion; (v) History. 

(l) GEOGRAPHY. 

The country now known as Afghanistan has borne 
that name only since the middle of the 18th century, 
when the supremacy of the Afghan race became as¬ 
sured: previously various districts bore distinct ap¬ 


pellations, but the country was not a definite political 
unit, and its component parts were not bound together 
by any identity of race or language. The earlier 
meaning of the word was simply “the land of the 
Afghans”, a limited territory which did not include 
many parts of the present state but did comprise large 
districts now either independent or within the bound¬ 
ary of Pakistan. As at present constituted, under the 
rule of the Barakzay kings (formerly amirs), Afgha¬ 
nistan consists of a territory of irregular shape lying 
between 29 0 30' and 38° 30' N. and between 6i° and 75 0 
(or, if the long strip of Wakhan is omitted, 71 0 30') E. 

Geological formation. This country forms 
the north-eastern portion of the great Iranian plateau 
(cf. Iran), which is bounded to the north by the 
Central Asian depression, and to the east by the 
plains of Sind and the North-West Frontier Province 
of Pakistan, while to the south and west it slopes 
away into the depressed tract which occupies the 
central portion of the plateau, and on the south-east 
is connected with the mountain system of BaluCistan. 
The northern barrier of the highlands is the mountain 
range extending westwards from the Pamir, with its 
outlying ridge, the Band-i Turkistan, beyond which 
the plain of sand and loess extends to the Oxus. On 
the east there is a sudden drop into the Indus valley. 
It will be seen therefore that, with the exception 
of the loess plain of Turkistan, the whole country 
belongs to the plateau, which is itself a late geological 
formation of the tertiary period, mainly sandstones 
and limestones. The north-eastern part of the plateau 
previously formed part of a great ocean connecting 
the Caspian depression with the plains of Pakistan. 
The process of upheaval which has raised it still 
continues, and Holdich considers that the extra¬ 
ordinarily deep river gorges are due to the fact that 
the erosive action of the rivers is too slow to keep 
pace with the upward movement. 

Orography. The most prominent feature of the 
mountain system is the northern range running 
east and west above alluded to as forming the 
northern boundary of the plateau. It divides the 
Turkistan districts on the north (the ancient Bactria) 
from the provinces of Kabul, Harat and Kandahar 
(the ancient Ariana and Arachosia) on the south. 
This main range is known by various names such as 
Hindu-kush [< q.v .] on the E. where it branches from the 
Pamir, Kuh-i Baba further west, and Kuh-i Safld 
and Siyah Bubuk near Harat; the latter is generally 
known as Paropamisus, although the true Paropamisus 
(or Paropanisus of Ptolemy) included the Hindu-kush. 
The greater part of the country south of this range is 
occupied by a number of subsidiary chains or long 
spurs which run from east to west or more generally 
from north-east to south-west. These ranges and the 
intervening valleys form the greater part of the 
HarSt and Kandahar provinces, while the tangled 
mass of mountains lying to the south of the eastern 
Hindu-kush comprises the valleys of the Kabul and 
Kufam rivers and forms the provinces of Kabul and 
Nuristan. The highest elevation in the northern 
range is the Shah FuladI peak (16,870 fb/5158 
metres) in the Kuh-i Baba, and the long spur 
running to the south-west contains several peaks of 
about 11,000 ft./3353 m. The ridges dividing the 
Hilmand, Tamak, Arghandab and Arghasan are 
outliers of this system, and it may be traced further 
south-east into B alu Cist an. The Sulayman [q.v.] range 
(highest peak the Takht-i Sulayman, 11,200 ft./ 
3145 m.), which drops finally into the Indus valley 
and is the eastern edge of the plateau, is beyond the 
political limits of Afghanistan. The mountains further 
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north on this eastern flank of the plateau between 
the Knpam and Gumal rivers are a more irregular 
mass with peaks over xx,ooo ft/3353 m., while 
further north still between the valleys of the Kabul 
and the Kufam is the Safld Kuh, the highest range 
in Afghanistan after the Hindu-kush and Kuh-i 
Baba (highest peak Sikaram, 15,600 fL/4543 m.). 

River system. Northward from the Hindu- 
kush the level of the country falls rapidly towards 
the Oxus valley, while southward the valleys fall 
more gradually towards the Sistan depression con¬ 
taining the Hilmand Hamun (H. Lake) and its 
extension the Gud-i Zirah, into which flow, with 
the exception of those belonging to the Indus 
system, all the rivers south of the Hindu-kush. 
Thus the rivers fall naturally into three groups, 
which may be called the Indus group, the Hilmand 
group and the Oxus group. 

The Indus group comprises the Kabul [tf.v.] rive*" 
and its affluents, of which the most important are 
the Tagao and Kunar flowing from the Hindu-kush 
on the north and the Lughar flowing from the Gul 
Kuh on the south. South of this the Kufam rising 
in the Paywar, and its tributary the To6i, called in 
its lower course the Gambila, which joins it in 
Pakistan territory below the mountains. Still 
further south separating the Wazlristan mountains 
from the Takht-i Sulayman is the Gumal formed by 
the junction of the Kundar and 2 ob. These rivers 
though of small volume drain extensive tracts and 
mark important military and trade routes through 
the mountains between India and the plateau. 
Other small streams such as the Wahua, LunI, Kaha 
and Nari further south serve a similar purpose. It 
may be noted that many of these streams flow not 
along the natural valleys formed by the mountain 
range but transversely across the sandstone and 
limestone ridges of the Sulayman Mountains, 
through which they cut deep precipitous gorges. 

The second or Hilmand group consists of the 
Hilmand and its tributaries, and of the other rivers 
running towards the south-west into the Sistan 
depression. The Hilmand [g.v.] or Hirmand (the 
Haetumant of the Avesta, the Etymandrus of 
classical writers) is the principal of these. It rises 
near Kabul and flows through narrow mountain 
valleys into the more open country of Zamln-dawar, 
where it is joined on the left bank by the Arghandab 
(Harahwaiti, Arachotis). The latter in its turn is 
formed by the junction of the Upper Arghandab, 
the Tarnak, and the Arghasan (or Arghastan), 
which drain a series of nearly parallel north-easterly 
and south-westerly valleys. Another member of the 
same system is the stream flowing southward from 
Ghazna which never joins the Hilmand system but 
is absorbed by the Abistada Salt Lake. Other rivers 
west of the Hilmand with the same general south¬ 
westerly flow, which also discharge into the Hamun, 
are the Khash Rud, the Farah Rud, and the Harut 
Rud. 

The Hamun [q.v.] t a basin sometimes of small 
extent, expands enormously to the south in seasons 
of high flood, when the hill fort of Kuh-i I<h w adia 
becomes an island. It then discharges itself through 
a channel called the Shilagh into a still lower depres¬ 
sion known as the Gud-i Zirah. Part of the Hamun 
is in Afghan territory and part in Persian according 
to modem demarcations which have divided Sistan. 
The Hamun is only 1580 ft. above sea-level, and 
the Gud-i Zirah is still lower. The Hamun on the 
average overflows once in ten years into the Gud-i 
Zirah. Its water is only slightly brackish, and can 


be drunk, a circumstance due no doubt to its occa¬ 
sional overflow. The level of Sis tin does not appear 
to have risen since ancient times in spite of the 
enormous volumes of silt discharged by the rivers 
which have no other outlet. The cause for this is 
probably the prevalence of violent north-west winds 
through a great part of the year, which remove the 
light surface soil. 

The third or Oxus group of rivers comprises the 
Oxus [see amu daryA] and it southern tributaries, 
as well as the Murghab [g.v.j and Harl Rud which 
also flow northward into the plain but never reach 
the Oxus. All of these rise on the northern flank 
of the great mountain barrier, with the exception 
of the Harl Rud [q.v.], which rises on the south of 
the Kuh-i Bab§ and flows westwards through a 
narrow valley between the Kuh-i Safld and KOh i 
SiySh into the Harat plain where it turns to tnj 
north and after passing through a depression in tin 
mountains loses itself in the plains of Russian 
Turkistan beyond Dhu’l-Fikar. 

General formation. The mountain ranges 
generally become less lofty towards the south and 
west and the difficulties of communication that 
exist further north disappear. Hence the easy route 
for trade or military expeditions from Harat to 
Kandahar has in all ages been circuitous via Sab- 
zawar, Farah and Girishk, while from Kandahar to 
Kabul and Ghazna the direct line of the Tarnak 
valley is followed. From Harat where the Paropa- 
misus drops to an insignificant elevation the Turkistan 
province is easily accessible, and the same country 
can also be reached from Kabul directly by difficult 
passes, the Khawak, Bamiyan and others, through 
the Hindu-kush. 

Thus the three towns Harat, Kandahar and Kabul 
are marked out by natural position as the most 
important points in the country. Each of them lies 
in a fertile valley and is self-supporting, and each 
of them commands important routes to the others 
as well as to India, Persia and Central Asia. If 
therefore Afghanistan is to be an independent whole 
the possession of these three points is essential to 
its rulers. There can be no stability if they are in 
separate hands. In this political sense Ghazna and 
Djalalabad must be classed with Kabul, the old 
capitals Bust and Girishk with Kandahar, and 
Sabzawar with Harat. Sistan lying on the easy 
route from Harat to Kandahar has always been a 
debatable land. 

Kabul is in every way the strongest position, and 
has generally in consequence been more independent 
than other districts. Harat on the contrary is much 
exposed to attack from the west and north, and 
when Harat has been conquered by a foreign invader 
Kandahar is immediately threatened. As long as 
Harat is held Kandahar is safe from an attack on 
the western side and it has also a strong position 
towards the Indian side, though not so strong as 
that of Kabul. 

The district of Sistan adjoining the Hamun is 
fertile and suited for irrigation. Occupying a com¬ 
manding position on the route leading eastward to 
Kandahar and westward to Harat, it is of great 
importance to the rulers of Afghanistan, and its 
present division between that country and Persia is 
unfortunate. 

Climate. The whole country is liable to great 
extremes of temperature ranging from the intense 
summer heat of Sistan, the Garmslr district and 
the Oxus valley to the great winter cold of the 
high exposed regions, where violent snowstorms are 
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not uncommon. Instances of armies suffering from 
such cold are well known in history. The march of 
the emperor Babur from the neighbourhood of 
Harat through the Hazara mountains to Kabul is 
a case in point, and the Hindu-kush (lit. Hindu- 
slayer) is popularly supposed to derive its name 
from the death of the Indian troops of the emperor 
Shah Djahan. More recent instances are the suffer¬ 
ings of c Abd al-Rahman's army in 1868 and of the 
British Boundary Commission in Badghls in 1885. 
The daily range of temperature is everywhere very 
great, the difference between maximum and minimum 
varying from 17 to 30 degrees of Fahrenheit. In the 
spring and autumn the upland valleys have a 
temperate and pleasant climate, which is very 
favourable to the growth of fruit, especially grapes, 
melons, peaches, plums, apricots, walnuts and 
pistachio-nuts. Modem travellers have found the 
neighbourhood of Kabul to be not unworthy of 
the praises lavished on it by the emperor Babur. 

In the more lofty part of the Hindu-kush inhabited 
by the Kafir tribes a truly Alpine climate is found 
resembling that of parts of the Himalayas. 

The vegetation generally speaking is that of the 
Persian plateau, and is quite distinct from that of 
the Indian plains. In the plains few trees are found 
except those cultivated in gardens, fruit trees, 
planes and poplars, while on the higher mountains 
many varieties of pines and evergreen oaks are found 
with wild vines, ivy and roses. On the lower and 
dryer ranges the wild pistachio ( Pistacia khtnjuk), 
wild olive ( Olea europea ), juniper (/. excelsa) and the 
reodan ( Tecoma undulata ) are the most characteristic 
trees. The anguza or king (Ferula assafoetida) is very 
abundant in many parts. Wild flowers also abound 
in the spring, especially the iris, tulip and poppy. 

Political divisions. The divisions of the 
country follow its physical formation. 

Kabul. The province of Kabul contains the 
fertile high-lying valleys round the upper waters of 
the Kabul, Lughar and Tagao rivers and Ghazna. 
also the lower part of the Kabul valley near Djala- 
labad [q.->.]. Ghazna [?.r.] was the most important 
town in this tract formerly, but Kabul [?.v.] has 
taken its place during the past four hundred years. 
Kabul was recognized as the centre of government 
under Mughal emperors, and was adopted by the 
Durrani kings as their capital taking the place of 
Kandahar. Its old rival Peshawar [tf.v.] is the natural 
centre of the tribes in the lowlands near the Indus, 
but has been cut off from Afghanistan since it was 
taken by the Sikhs in 1834, and from 1848 to 1947 
formed part of British India. 

Kandahar. Kandahar includes the old province 
of Zamln-dawar, and comprises the lower valleys of 
the Hilmand, Tamak, Arghandab and Arghasan, 
the principal home of the Durranis. The modern 
town of Kandahar [g.v.] on the Arghandab has been 
the capital of the province since the 14th century, 
and has taken the place of older towns such as 
Girishk [ q.v .] and Bust [q.v.]. 

SIstan. SIstan [see si^iistan] is the hot and 
fertile irrigated district lying around the Hamun. 
A large part of it, however, belongs to Persia. It 
contains no large town. 

Harat. The Harat province includes the fertile 
valley of the Hari Rud and the open country lying 
between the Hazara Mountains and the Persian 
border; also a considerable part of these mountains 
which are inhabited by the Hazara [?.v.] and Cahar 
Aymajc tribes. The town of Harat [q.v.], one 

of the most famous in eastern history, is its capital; 


although fallen from its ancient glory it is still and 
must remain a place of importance and will no 
doubt develop greatly with peace and improved 
communications. Sabzawar [q.v.] is also a thriving 
town in the south of the province. 

Hazaristan [?.i>.]. The country of the Hazara 
and Cahar Aymak; tribes in the mountainous mass 
bounded to the north by the Kuh-i Baba, to the west 
by the open country of Harat, to the east and the 
south by the Hilmand valley. It is the country 
anciently known as Ghur [q.v.], and the ruins of the 
town of Ghur probably mark the site of the old 
capital of Ffrtiz Kuh, where the Ghur! kings reigned 
in the 12th century. It now contains no town of 
importance. 

Turkistan. The country north of the Kuh-i 
Baba as far as the Oxus is known as Turkistan. Its 
old capital Balkh [g.v.] has lost its former importance 
and the present centres of administration are Mazar-i 
Sharif [?.v.], Tashkurgan and Maymana [q.v.]. 

Badakhshan. The region lying north of the 
Hindu-kush and east of Turkistan along the left 
bank of the Oxus is known as Badakhshan [<7.1;.]. It 
is watered by the K un diiz river and its affluents. 

Wakhan. Still further to the east and extending 
as far as the Pamir is the long mountain valley 
called Wakhan [9.1;.]. 

Nuristan. A mountainous tract of the Hindu- 
kush lying north of the Kabul valley and west of 
the Kunar is inhabited by the Kafirs. It was known 
as Kafiristan but after its conquest by c Abd 

al-Rahman Khan in 18^7 its name was changed to 
Nuristan. 
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(ii) ETHNOGRAPHY. 

The population of Afghanistan is divided into 
the following main groups: (i) Afghans; (2) Tadjiks 
and other Iranians; (3) Turko-Mongolians; (4) Hindu- 
kush Indo-Aryans (including Kafirs). According to 
an estimate made in 1947 the population amounts 
to twelve millions, of which 53% are said to be 
Afghans, 36% Tadjiks, 6% Uzbeks, 3% Hazaras 
and 2% others. But the figures are by no means 
•certain. No “pure races” are to be found, each 
linguistic community being composed of several 
anthropological types, and intermixture and second¬ 
ary adoption of Persian and Pashto having to 
a great extent blurred whatever clear distinctions 
may have existed at some earlier date. Apart from 
the theoretical difficulties in defining race, the 
meagreness of anthropological data, dealing with 
clearly defined local groups, warns us to be cautious 
in our statements. 

1) For the A f glia ns, see the separate article 
AFGHAN. 

2) Tadjik is the general name [cf. tadjIkJ of the 
Persian-speaking population of Afghanistan, often 
also called Parsiwans, or, in the East and South, 
Dihgans and Dihwars. They are villagers, and also 
the inhabitants of most towns speak Persian. The 
Tadjiks have no tribal organization, except in some 
remote regions. In the villages they are peaceful 
tenants. In Harat and SIstan they are a direct 
continuation of the Persians of Persia, while in 
Northern Afghanistan (from Maymana to Badakh- 
shan) they are in contact with the Tadjiks of the 
Soviet Union. In South-eastern Afghanistan they 
•occupy some of the most fertile agricultural districts 
around Ghazna and in the Kabul region (Kuh-i 
Daman, Pandjshlr, etc.). Anthropologically they 
are very mixed, but the hill-Tadjiks of Badakhshan, 
and of Northern Afghanistan in general, are of the 
Alpine type. South of the Hindu-kush many Tadjiks 
probably belong to the Irano-Afghan race. Some of 
the hill-Tadjiks of Badakhshan still retain their 
ancient Iranian languages. The same is the case 
with the Paracls north of Kabul and the Ormufs 
in the Logar valley.—The Kizilbash are descended 
from Persian Turks settled in Kabul and Harat by 
Nadir Shah. 

3) Turkish and Mongolian tribes. In the 
plains of Northern Afghanistan Turkish tribes form 
.an important, or even dominant part of the popu¬ 
lation. The majority are Uzbeks [q.v.], settled in 
villages and towns, and estimated by Jarring at 
about 500,000. West of them, between Andkhuv and 
Bala Murghab we find Turkmen [q.v.] nomads, 
chiefly Ersaris (estimated at up to 200,000). In 
Afghan Pamir there are about 30,000 Kirghiz [q.v.] 
nomads. Also some other Turkish tribes are repre¬ 
sented in Afghanistan.—The Turks settled in the 
KuhistSn and Kuh-i Daman north of Kabul have 
now all probably given up their national language. 

The central massif , from Ghazna to Har&t, and 
from north of Bamiyan to the middle Hilmand, is 
•occupied by tribes of Mongol or mixed Turko- 
Mongol origin and type, extending also into Persia. 
The eastern part of this territory is the home of 
the Hazaras [q.v.] (or Barbaris). They are divided 
into a number of tribes, Day-Kundl, Day-Zengi, 
Diaghuri. etc. The Hazaras are settled in villages, 
their formerly very powerful chiefs living in baronial 
castles. They are Shi c ites, and up to the time of 
the Amir c A 1 jd al-Ragman they retained semi¬ 
independence. Their orthodox neighbours accused 


them of practising the infamous “lamp-extinguish¬ 
ing” ceremonies, and of laxity in sexual behaviour 
in general. When finally subdued by the Afghan 
Amir, many of them sought refuge in Quetta and 
other places outside Afghanistan. A large number 
of Hazaras work as labourers in Kabul and other 
cities. They have decidedly mongoloid features, 
but are usually distinguishable from the more flat¬ 
faced Uzbeks. Further west, on both sides of the 
Hari Rud, we find the half-nomadic Sunni Cahar 
Aym&fc [q.v.] (“Four Tribes”), a term apparently used 
somewhat loosely, but usually including Taymanis 
(south of the Hari Rud), Firuzkuhis (north of this 
river), Djamshidis (Kushk), Taymuris (west of 
Harat, in Persia) and Hazaris (I£al c a-i Naw), probably 
not to be confounded with the eastern Hazaras.— 
The Hazaras are often assumed to be descended 
from Cinghiz Khan’s soldiers, but more probably 
Mongol and to some extent also Turkish elements 
have gradually occupied the territories laid waste 
by him and his successors (see Bacon, op. cit.). 

4) Indo-Aryans and Kafirs. Among the 
Indo-Aryan “Dardic” tribes of Afghanistan the 
most important are the Pashais (locally also called 
Dihgans) in the Kuhistan of Kabul, Laghman and 
the lower Kunar Valley. They are the remnants 
of the ancient Hindu and Buddhist population of 
K&pisha and Nagarahara. There are also some 
smaller communities of Indo-Aryan origin in the 
Kunar region.—Nuristan (formerly Kafiristan) is 
inhabited by a number of tribes, linguistically 
distinguished from the true Indo-Aryans [cf. 
kafiristan]. They were finally conquered by c Abd 
al-Rahman in 1896, and converted to Islam. Some 
of the Dardic tribes also remained pagans till 
comparatively recent times. The Kafirs are now 
called Nuristanis or Djadidis, i.e. “Recruits (of 
Islam)”. Their ancient religion was a polytheism of 
an Indian type, with pantheons varying from tribe 
to tribe. They had also preserved many ancient social 
customs. There is no evidence of their being of Greek 
origin as sometimes asserted. Their neighbours divi¬ 
ded them into Siyah-push “black-clad” (Katis and 
Kims) and Saf!d-push“ white-clad” (W£ygalls, Ash- 
kuns and Prasuns or Par unis). Anthropologically the 
Kafirs contain Oriental, Dinaric and Nordic elements, 
beside a short, dolichocephalic type with connections 
in the West Himalayas. Among some of the tribes 
the ratio of blondism is rather high. 

There are some Djat [q.v.] “gipsies” in Afghanistan, 
and a few Gudjars [q.v.] in the Kunar valley. Hindus 
are settled as traders and money-lenders in Kabul 
and other towns, and as horticulturists in the Kuh-i 
D&man north of Kabul. 
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(iii) LANGUAGES, 

Babur mentions eleven languages spoken in the 
Kabul region, and the actual number for the whole 
of the country is considerably higher. The majority 
of the inhabitants speak either Pashto or Persian, 
both of them Iranian. 

For Pashto see Afghan. 

Other Iranian Languages. Most of the Persian 
dialects [cf. also Iran, section on language] spoken 
in Afghanistan are of the eastern type, retaining the 
distinction between mad±hul S, 6 and ma'ruf i, u. 
In the Harat region they merge into the western 
type, and the dialect of the Hazaras presents traits 
of its own. BaluCI just crosses the frontier into the 
southern deserts. In the Logar Valley, south of 
Kabul, Ormuri is dying out, but it is still spoken in 
Kaniguram in Waziristan. Another ancient local 
Iranian language is ParaCi, which is found in a few 
villages north of Kabul. North of the Hindu-kush, 
in the mountains of Badakhshan, the so-called 
Pamir or Ghalda languages have survived, but 
are probably receding and being gradually replaced 
by TadjikI Persian. They include: Mundjl spoken 
in Mundjan (with an offshoot called Yidgha in 
Mitral), the very archaic WakhI in Wakhan (over¬ 
flowing into Gilgit and Citrill), SangleCl, Zebaki and 
Ishkashml at the bend of the Oxus and in the upper 
Wardodj valley; Shughni and RoshanI in the Oxus 
Valley, north of Ishkashm. 

Indo-Aryan and Kafirl. Apart from Lahnda 
spoken by Hindus, we find a number of Indo- 
Aryan languages and dialects on the fringes of 
Nuristan in North-Eastern Afghanistan. They 
belong to the so-called Dardic branch of Indo-Aryan. 
The most important is Pashal which has several 
widely diverging dialects, and is rich in popular 
poetry. In the Kunav Valley, close to the frontier 
of Citral, Gawar-Bat! is spoken.—The Kafir langu¬ 
ages (Kati, Waigall, Ashkun and Prasun) occupy a 
somewhat separate position and must have split off 
from Indo-Aryan in pre-Vedic times. But they have 
now been heavily overlaid with purely Indo-Aryan 
elements. 

Non-Indo-Iranian Languages. Turkish dia¬ 
lects are spoken by Uzbeks, Turkmens and Kirghiz 
in Northern Afghanistan. Most Hazaras have now 
given up their ancient language, and the same is 
probably the case with the CahSr Aym&ks. But 
(acc. to a private communication) F. Mackenzie was 
still able in 1951 to collect lists of words, containing 
many of Mongolian origin, among the Haz&ras of 
BIhsud and the “Moghols” north of Maymana.— 
Some nomads west of Maz&r-i Sharif are said to be 
still speaking Arabic, as is also the case with some 
Arabs in Tadjikistan [see c arabJ. 

Bibliography : General: Linguistic Survey 
of India, Vol. x ( Eranian ); viii/ii (Dardic Langu¬ 
ages); G. Morgenstieme, Report on a Linguistic 
Mission to Afghanistan , Oslo 1926; idem, Rep. 
on a Linguistic. Mission to N.W. India, Oslo 1932. 
Persian: D. L. R. Lorimer, Phonology of Bakh - 
tiari, Badakhshani, etc., London 1922; G. Morgen¬ 
stieme, Persian Texts from Afghanistan, AO, vi. 
Ormup and Par&fil: G. A. Grierson, The 
Ormufi or Bargistd Language, Calcutta 1918; idem, 
Ormuri (LSI, x); G. Morgenstieme, Indo-Iranian 
Frontier Languages, i, Oslo 1929 (Parachi and 
Ormuri); idem, Supplementary Notes on Ormuri, 
N(orsk) T(idskrift for) S(progwidenskap), v. Pamir 
Dialects: W. Geiger, Pamir-Dialekte ( Grundr . 
d. iran. Pkilol. i/2, with bibliography); G. A. 
Grierson, Linguistic Survey of India , Vol. x (with 
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bibliography); G. Morgenstieme, Indo-Iranian 
Frontier Languages, ii, Oslo 1938; idem, Notes on 
Shughni , NTS, i; R. Gauthiot, Quelques observations 
sur le mindjdni (MSL, 1915); W. Lentz, Mate- 
rialien zur Kenntnis der Schugni-Gruppe, Gottingen 
1933; H. Skold, Materialien zu den iranischen 
P amir sprac hen, Lund 1936; I. I. Zarubin, 
Kharakteristike mundzkanskogo yazika, Leningrad 
1927; KlimCitskiy, Vakhanskie teksti , Moscow- 
Leningrad 1936. Dardic and Kafir Lan¬ 
guages: G. A. Grierson, Linguistic Survey of 
India, Vol. viii, ii (with bibliographies of older 
works); G. Morgenstieme, Pashai Texts ( Indo - 
Iranian Frontier Languages, iii/2, Oslo 1944); idem, 
The Language of the Ashkun Kafirs (NTS, ii); idem, 
The Language of the Prasun Kafirs (NTS, xv); 
idem, Notes on Gawar Bati, Oslo 1950, and other 
publications. Turkish and Mongol: G. Jarring, 
Uzbek Texts from Afghan Turkestan, Lund 1938; 
Ramstedt, Mogholica, JSFO, 23; Leech, Voca¬ 
bulary of the Moghal Aimaks (Vocabularies of Some 
Languages, etc., Bombay 1838). 

(iv) RELIGION. 

Since the conversion of the Kafirs practically the 
entire population of Afghanistan are Muslims, and the 
great majority are Sunnis. Shl c ite are the Haz&ras, 
* I£izilbash, the Kayanls of Slstan and Harat, a few 
Pathan frontier tribes (Turis, and some sections of 
Orakzays and Bangash, beside the Sayyids of TirSh), 
and some Kuhistanls and Badakhshls (especially the 
Ghaldas). Of these the inhabitants of Badakhshan 
(with Sh ugh nan. Wakhan, etc.) and many Pashals of 
Laghman and adjacent valleys are Ismi^llls, the 
Badakhshls calling themselves Mullins and the 
Pashals being known under the name of C A 1 I-Il&hls 
(cf. Ivanow, Guide to Ism. Lit., p. 9). Among the 
ShI c I Pathans there may still be secret adherents of 
the great heretic B&yazld An$arl [cf. rawshaniyya]. 

Orthodox Islam is now very firmly established in 
Afghanistan, and the Islamic law ( sharVa ) is recog¬ 
nized. Hindus and ShI c Is are tolerated, but Afomadls 
are not allowed to enter the country, and Christian 
missions are prohibited. Local saints and their 
tombs are worshipped. Among the Pathan tribes 
of the Frontier the mullas have often played an 
important role in local politics and in preaching 
the diihad (holy war). (G. Morgbnstierne) 

(v) HISTORY, (i) PRE -ISLAMIC. 

The territories now known as Afghanistan were oc¬ 
cupied by Iranian tribes during the Aryan migrations 
in the second and first millenia B.C., incorporated in 
the Achaemenid empire by Cyrus, and after the con¬ 
quests of Alexander (cf. e.g. W. W. Tam, Alexander the 
Great, Cambridge 1948) disputed between the Greco- 
Bactrians and the Parthians (cf. W. W. Tam, The 
Greeks in Bactria and India, Cambridge 1952). In the 
first century B.C. there was a fresh influx of Iranian 
tribesmen under the leadership of the Kushan tribe 
of the Yueh-Chi. The Kushan empire, which attained 
its height under Kujula Kadphises in the 1st century 
A.D. and Kanishka in the 2nd (cf. Cambridge History 
of India, i, 1935; R. Ghirshman, Bigram. Recherches 
archtologiques et historiques sur les Kouchans, Cairo 
1946), eventually fell to the Sas&nids under Shapur 
II, probably before the middle of the 4th century. 
Shortly after 350 the Yueh-Chi tribes which had 
remained in KSshgaria, pressed from the East by 
Turco-Mongol elements, appeared in Bactria, sup¬ 
ported by a confederation of tribes of allied origin 
known as Chionites (see R. Ghirshman, Les Chionites - 
Hephtalites, Cairo 1948, 69 ff.). Sh&pflr. though at 
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war with Rome, marched against the invaders, but 
was obliged to come to terms with them and to 
establish them in Bactria and its peripheral regions, 
in return for their aid against the Romans. 

Kidara, the king of the Yueh-Chi or 4 ‘Lesser 
Kushans”, soon extended his conquests to the 
south of the Hindu-kush and annexed the Paropa- 
misad and Gandhara. It is in the period of this 
expansion that the establishment of a tribe of 
Chionites, the Zabuls, in the region of Ghazni is to 
be placed. When, later on, Kidara’s efforts to assert | 
his independence led to a fresh conflict with Shipur, 
the Chionites sided with the latter. Kidara lost his 
kingdom, and probably his life; and Bactria passed 
into the hands of the Chionites known as Heph- 
thalites from the name of their ruling dynasty. 
About 400 the lands both to the north and to the 
south of the Hindu-kush were held by the Chionites- 
Hephthalites, divided into two branches by the 
mountain-chain, but whose southern branch, the 
Zabuls, recognized the supremacy of the northern 
branch—both, however, remaining vassals of the 
SSsSnids. This vassal status was preserved so long 
as the Persian dynasty remained strong, but already 
.by the beginning of the 5th century the Hephthalites, 
exploiting the difficulties experienced by Persia in 
the struggle against Rome and in defending the 
passes of the Caucasus against the barbarians, 
attempted to throw it off, only to be resubjected 
by Bahrain Gor, just as their pressure towards 
India was halted by the Gupta kings. 

The middle of the 5th century was a turning-point 
in the relations between Persia and the Hephthalites. 
During the reign of Peroz, the Hephthalites won, 
in 484, a victory which transformed them almost 
from the vassals into the masters of Iran, to whom 
the S 5 s&nids paid tribute for more than half a 
century. It was only c. 560, when a new people, the 
Western Turks, had appeared on the chessboard of 
Central Asia, that a coalition between them and 
Khusraw I put an end to the central power of the 
Hephthalites. (For the relations with the SSsanids, 
cf. A. Christensen, L'lran sous Us Sassanides*, 1944.) 

The kingdom of Zdbul, or of the southern Chio¬ 
nites, followed its own course. At the end of the 5th 
century a new dynasty reigned to the south of the 
Hindil-kush. Its two kings, Toramana and Mihiracula 
(c. 515-544). made extensive conquests in India; 
the latter, devoted to a religion with a solar divinity, 
Mihira, left a memory of cruel persecutions which 
were pursued until he was crushed by an Indian 
national coalition. The disappearance of the kingdom 
of the southern Chionites preceded by a few years 
the destruction of Hephthalite supremacy in the 
northern lands. 

After the destruction of these two kingdoms, 
their territories remained in the hands of a number 
of minor princes, some of whom became vassals of 
the S&sanids, others of the Turks. The political 
condition of Eastern Afghanistan about the middle 
of the 7th century is portrayed in the account of 
the travels of the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen-Tsang, 
where the Afghan people are mentioned for the first 
time in an historical source under the form of the 
country of A-p’o-kien, located in the northern part 
of the SulaymSn mountains (see A. Foucher, La 
vieilU route de VInde de Bactres d Taxila , ii, Paris 

1947. 235, 252 n. 17). 

Shortly after the passage of Hiuen-Tsang, the 
Chinese T’ang dynasty crushed the Western Turks 
and extended its suzerainty to the west of the P 3 mir. 
For a whole century (659-751) sixteen kingdoms 


north and south of the Hindu-kush recognized th e 
authority, more nominal than real, of the Chinese 
emperor. The Arab invaders, who so rapidly overran 
Iran, were checked in this part of Afghanistan by 
the tenacious resistance of the last kinglets, seconded 
by the civil wars and dissensions between the 
conquering tribes, and it was only at the end of the 
9th century that Islam finally triumphed south of 
the Hindu-kush. Nevertheless, the Hephthalite 
element did not disappear without leaving its 
traces in the ethnic composition of modern Afgha¬ 
nistan, and there still exists in Badakhsh£n an 
important group bearing the name of Haytal. See, 
for a fuller account of the Chionites-Hephthalites 
the articles haytal, zAbulistAn, zOn. For the 
background of the early history, cf. also W. M. 
McGovern, The Early Empires of Central Asia , 1939. 

(R. Ghirshman) 

(2) ISLAMIC—TO THE RISE OF THE AFGHAN NATIONAL 
STATE. 

To the Mongol period. The territories that 
form modern Afghanistan belonged in the first 
thousand years of Islamic history to different 
provinces, and although these neighbouring provinces, 
often shared common vicissitudes, they did not at 
any time form a separate entity. Nor did the Afghans 
form a state of their own until the days of Mir Ways, 
and more especially Ahmad Shah Durrani. The 
little that is known of the earlier history of the 
Afghans has been summarized in the article Afghan; 
here a short sketch will be given of the history of 
the country. (For further details see the articles on 
the various provinces, e.g. khurAsAn, sidjistAn, 
zAbulistAn, zamIn-dAwar,, tukhAristAn, kAbul- 
istAn, and on the various dynasties that ruled these 
lands, as well as the articles on the most important 
towns, e.g. balkh, ghazna, harAt, Kabul, etc.) 

At the time of the Islamic conquest the provinces 
belonging to the Sasanid empire were quickly 
overrun. One wave of the invasion passed through 
Sidjistan, but the attempts made during the first 
three centuries to conquer Kabul from this base 
produced no lasting results until the rise of the 
§affarid [g.v.) dynasty. The province of Kabul 
resisted Islamization much longer than the other 
eastern Islamic provinces, and it was only under the 
Ghaznawids that this was fully achieved. In the 
middle of the 4th/ioth century Alp-takin [?.v.} 
seized Ghazna from its former ruler Lawik, con¬ 
quered Zabulistan and built up an independent 
principality, which was inherited by his son Isfcak, 
then by a slave of his, Balka-takin, then by another 
slave, Subuk-takin, the founder of the Ghaznawid 
[?.v.] dynasty. The dynasty had its seat in Ghazna. 
and it was from that town that the greatest Ghaz¬ 
nawid ruler, Mahmud [q,v ,] 9 set out on his expeditions 
to Persia in the west and India in the east. Yet, 
while it is about this time that the name Afghan 
first appears in the historians, the Ghaznawid 
dynasty was in no sense a national Afghan one. The 
armies were probably composed mainly of Turks. 
When Mahmud marched to Balkh against the Kara- 
khanid ruler, his army comprised, according to 
al- c UtbI, Indians, Khaladj [?.v.], Afghans and 
“Ghaznawis”, the last term no doubt meaning 
Iranians (“Tadjik” fa.v.]) of the province of Ghazna. 
In 414/1023 Mahmud attacked the Afghans of 
Sulaymdn Kuh and sacked their country. 

By the end of his life Mahmud ruled over an 
' extensive territory comprising in the west KhurSsSn, 
part of Djibai and Jabaristan and in the east the 
whole of the PandjSb; to the north his influence 
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extended beyond the Oxus while the core was formed 
by the whole of what is now Afghanistan. The 
personality of the great conqueror made a deep 
impression, and he became in a way a national hero 
in the land which formed the centre of his empire. 
For the further history of the dynasty, see ghaz- 
nawids. Bahr&m Shah (511-52/1118-57) had to 
acknowledge the suzerainty of the Saldjuks; there¬ 
after, the chieftains of Ghur became increasingly 
stronger, and after long struggles drove out the 
Ghaznawids. The Ghurid dynasty was probably 
of “Tadjik” origin. The fortunes of this dynasty 
were checked by invasions of Afghanistan by the 
Ghuzz and the Kh w arizm-shahs, so that the Ghurids 
lost their power in their native land, but succeeded 
in building up an empire in India, which was 
inherited by their Turkish slaves. Djaiai al-Din 
Mankubimi, the last scion of the house of the 
Kh w arizm-shahs. after strong resistance, had to 
vacate Afghanistan before the Mongols of Cingiz Khan. 

Mongols, Karts. Harat and Sistan were 
conquered by Cingiz Khan’s son Tuluy, Ghazna by 
Uguday. Uguday also entered the Ghur country and, 
making it the centre of his operations, conquered 
the mountains of Flruz Kuh and Ghardjistan as 
well as the plains of Garm-slr and Sistan. The last 
Ghurid kings were swept away and Flruz Kuh 
completely destroyed. Tulak and other mountain 
fortresses offered resistance but to no effect. A 
leader of the resistance in Ghur was the amir 
Muhammad of Ghardjistan. descendant in the 
maternal line of the Ghurid kings. He was killed 
in 620/1223 in the fortress of Ashyar. The founders 
of the Kart dynasty were his descendants. The 
greater part of Afghanistan was incorporated into 
the Mongol empire. In the east, however, a Turkish 
chieftain, Sayf al-Din Hasan Karlugh, who had 
perhaps been allied to Djalal al-Din Mankubimi, 
managed for some time to get possession of Bamiyan, 
Ghazna and Ghur. He must have exercised his rule 
in 622/1225, in which year he issued coins in the 
name of the caliph al-Zahir. In 636/1238 he sub¬ 
mitted to Uguday, and was placed under the control 
of a Mongol shitina (intendant). Nevertheless, he 
was expelled through the Kuram valley to India. 
In Sind he and his son Na$ir al-Din reigned for a 
further twenty years. Ghazna and the Kuram served 
as a base for the further incursions of the Mongols 
into India. We do not hear of Afghans in these 
movements; perhaps they had not yet reached as 
far north as the Kuram valley. After Uguday's 
death the Mongol empire was divided and Afgha¬ 
nistan fell to the lot of the Ilkhans of Persia. Under 
their sovereignty a Tadjik dynasty, named Karts 
[q.v.] came into power and ruled for nearly two 
hundred years over the greater part of the country. 
It was Tlmflr who put an end to the dynasty of the 
Karts, who represented the last effort of the Tadjik 
element in Ghur and Harat to establish in their 
country an independent state. From this time until 
the rise of the Afghans in the i8th century no native 
dynasty held rule in Afghanistan. 

Timur, TImurids. In the course of Timur’s 
invasion Sistan suffered terrible destruction; Kabul 
and Kandahar (which now began to be of importance) 
were quickly subdued and the whole country became 
part of Timur’s empire. In 800/1397 Timur turned 
to the east and left his grandson PIr Muhammad 
as governor of Kabul, Ghazna and Kandahar, while 
his son Shahrukh received in fief the kingdom of 
Khurasan, with Harat as its capital. PIr Muhammad 
attacked the Afghans of Sulayman Kuh and then 


advanced into India. On the news that he was 
resisted in Multan, Timur himself advanced from 
Andarab over the Hindu-kush, turned aside from 
Laghman to attack the Siyah-push and the Kator- 
Kafirs. After this expedition, he attacked the rebel¬ 
lious Afghans and then passed over the Indus. Both 
on his outward march and on his return he passed 
Banu; he therefore probably followed the road of 
Toii, which leads through the country of the Ghalzay 
and the Wazirl. We do not hear of Afghans serving 
in his army, though it comprised Tadjiks. 

When Timur died (807/1405), PIr Muhammad 
reigned in Kabul; it was, however, Khalil who took 
possession of the throne of the empire. (For fuller 
details concerning the history of the descendants 
of Timur cf. tImurids.) The war that ensued ended 
with the murder of PIr Muhammad. Shortly after¬ 
wards, Khalil was deprived of the throne and 
Shahrukh became the supreme ruler. His reign, 
which lasted for about forty years, was a period of 
peace and the country was able to recover from the 
devastations of the last years. He was followed by 
Ulugh Beg, c Abd al-Latif, c Abd Allah, Babur Mlrza, 
all of whom reigned for a short time only. In 861/1456 
Abu Sa c id ascended the throne, but the possession 
of Khurasan and Afghanistan was contested by 
Husayn Bayfcara. The latter was defeated in 870/ 
1465, but Abu Sa c Id died two years later, and his 
successor, Sultan Ahmad, did not possess Khurasan 
at all. Husayn Baykara ruled uncontested, from his 
captal Harat, over Khurasan, Sistan, Ghur and 
Zamin-dawar. Under the long reigns of Shahrukh 
and Husayn Baykara, Harat reached the zenith of 
its fame as a centre of poetry, learning and art. 
During the latter years of Husayn Bayjcara, his rule 
was menaced from the north by the growing might 
of ShaybanI and his Uzbeks, while other parts of 
Afghanistan showed a tendency to dissolve into 
separate principalities, though not under indigenous 
rulers. Babur [ q.v .] established himself in Kabul and 
assumed the title of padshdh. Until then Kabul had 
been governed by more or less independent menbers 
of the Tlmurid house; Mukim, the son of Arghfln, 
had just taken possession of it when Babur appeared 
before the city and occupied it (910/1505). Kabul 
remained under Babur and his successors, the 
emperors of India [see mughal] for more than two 
hundred years, until the invasion of Nadir Shah. 

Babur, Arghun, Uzbeks, Shah IsmaMl. 
More dangerous for the kingdom of Khurasan was 
the rise of the dynasty of Arghun [?.v.]. Its founder, 
Dhu ’ 1 -Nun Beg Arghun, a descendant of the Ilkhans. 
governor of Ghur and Sistan, received also, after 
defeating the tribes of Hazara and Nlkudari, the 
regions of Zabulistan and Garm-sir. Taking Kandahar 
as his capital, he made himself independent, and 
with the help of his son, Shah Beg, extended his 
rule southward to the Boian pass and Siwastan. 
In 904/1498-9 he even invaded Harat, recruiting his 
army from the population of Ghur, Zamin-dawar and 
Kandahar—probably Tadjiks and Afghans. Ilis son 
Mukim, as mentioned above, occupied Kabul, 
though only for a short time. Shaybani’s invasion, 
however, proved the undoing of Dhu ’ 1 -Nun Beg; 
in the first battle against the Uzbeks he was killed 
and in 913/1507 ShaybanI took Harat. 

Dh u ’ 1 -Nun’s sons Shah Beg and Mufeim were now 
between Babur and ShaybanI. Babur with some 
right claimed to be heir to Timur’s empire and 
advanced against Kandahar, while the Arghun 
princes allied themselves with his old enemy 
ShaybanI. Babur defeated them and took Kandahar. 
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He left there as governor his son Na§ir Mlrza, who 
was inmediately attacked by Shavbani. Babur 
himself had been on his way to Harat to concert 
measures of defence against the Uzbeks with Sultan 
Husayn when he heard of the latter’s death. He 
joined the Sultan’s sons in their campaign on the 
Murghab, and then after visiting Harat returned in 
winter by the mountain road to Kabul, a journey 
during which he and his troops underwent great 
hardships. He returned to Kabul in 912/beginning 
of 1507 just in time to suppress a dangerous plot 
amongst his own relations. Then followed his 
expedition to Kandahar in the summer, and he was 
back in Kabul by Piumada I 913/Sept. 1507, 
arranging an Indian expedition, and had already 
started when he was recalled by the news that 
Kandahar had fallen and that the Arghuns had been 
restored by Shaybanl. When the news reached 
him he was actually engaged in war with the Afghan 
tribes of Piagdalak and Nangrahar, tribes recently 
established in the Kabul valley. He had great 
difficulty in holding even Kabul, where his authority 
was threatened by rebellion and mutiny. Shavbani 
was now possessor of Khurasan and overlord of 
Kandahar, but his power began to decline. His 
armies suffered severely during an expedition into 
the mountains of Ghur, and another warrior king, 
Shah Ismael, founder of the $afawi kingdom of 
Persia, threatened him from the west. In 916/1510 
Isma c ll invaded Khurasan and Shaybanl was defeated 
and slain near Marw. Harat passed into Isma c il’s 
possession and the Shi c ite doctrines were enforced 
there by a severe persecution. Babur now allied 
himself with Ismael and recovered for a time 
possession of his hereditary dominions in Central 
Asia, leaving the kingdom of Kabu 1 to his brother 
Nasir Mirza. The alliance with the Safawi king was 
unpopular, however, and the Uzbeks rallied. In the 
end Babur, after a severe defeat at Ghaidawan near 
Bukhara (918/1512) from which he barely escaped 
with his life, had to fall back upon Kabul, which 
he found in great disorder, and he had to suppress 
outbreaks among his own Mughal troops and among 
the Afghan tribes. The Yusufzays had moved down 
from the mountains into the Peshawar valley, and 
expelled their predecessors the Dilazaks from the 
mountains of Badjawr and Swat. Babur put them 
down severely and took Badjawr with great slaughter. 
He also had to put down risings among the Hazaras. 
He then turned his attention to Kandahar where 
Shah Beg Arghun was still established. He had 
tried in vain to make terms with Shah Isma'il, had 
been imprisoned at Harat, but escaped, and had 
since been endeavouring to establish a kingdom for 
himself in Sind, which he invaded with the assistance 
of some Balud tribes in 917/1511. Babur made two 
attempts to take Kandahar before he finally suc¬ 
ceeded in 928/1522. ShSh Beg then removed his 
headquarters to Sh&l (Quetta) in summer and Sib! 
in winter, and pursued his schemes in Sind, while the 
whole Kandahar province remained in Babur’s 
possession. Babur now felt himself strong enough 
to embark on the series of enterprises which ended 
in the overthrow of the kingdom of the Lodi Afghans 
in India. He always preferred Kabul to the plains 
of India, and was buried at Ghazna where his tomb 
is marked by a column. 

Between the Mughal and Safawi empires. 
Afghanistan entered upon a more settled period 
under the influence of the two great empires of India 
and Persia between which it was divided. Harat and 
SIst£n remained with Persia though still for a time 


troubled by Uzbek raids. Kabul remained part of 
the Mughal empire while Kandahar belonged some¬ 
times to one and sometimes to the other. The power 
of the Mughal emperors was gradually restricted to 
the south of the Hindu-kush. North of it Sulayman 
Mlrza, established by Babur as governor of Badakh- 
shan, founded something like an independent 
dynasty, and the rest of the country remained under 
the Shaybanids. Isma c Il died in 930/1524, and 
Babur in 937/1530. Babur’s son Humayun suc¬ 
ceeded him and his brothers Kamran, Hindal and 
c Askari held various governments. Kabul and 
Kandahar were united with the Pandjab under 
Kamran. On the Persian side Tahmasp the suc¬ 
cessor of Isma c Il had made his brother Sam Mirza 
governor of Harat. The Safawis regarded Kandahar 
as an appanage of the kingdom of Khurasan now 
in their possession, and considered its occupation 
by the Mughal emperors to be a usurpation. In 
941/1535 Sam Mirza made a sudden attack on it, 
but it resisted him successfully, and after eight 
months Kamran arrived and raised the siege. 
During Sam’s absence the Uzbeks under c Ubayd 
Allah invaded Khurasan, and the unfortunate town 
of Harat was again taken and sacked. Tahmasp 
recovered it, deposed Sam and himself attacked 
Kandahar which he took; but it was recovered by 
Kamran. Meanwhile Humayun lost his throne in 
India through the rising of the Sur Afghans under 
Shir Shah, and in 950/1543 he made his way from 
Sind through the desert south of Kandahar to 
Sis tan and Persia, where he was treated hospitably 
by Shah Tahmasp- In 952/1545 with the assistance 
of a Persian army he laid siege to Kandahar which 
was held against him by his brother c Askari on 
behalf of Kamran, and took it after a prolonged 
resistance. In accordance with his engagement with 
Tahmasp he made the town over to the Persians, 
but this excited great discontent among his own 
followers, and Humayun at last retook Kandahar 
from the Persians, and treated the province as part 
of his own dominions, greatly to the anger of 
Tahmasp. Shortly afterwards Humayun took Kabul 
and with it obtained possession of his young son 
Akbar now three years old. During the next few 
years the war between the brothers went on with 
varying fortunes. Kamran twice regained possession 
of Kabul but could not hold it long; on one occasion 
he is said to have exposed the young prince Akbar 
on the battlements. He then spent some time among 
the Mahmand and Khalil tribes of Afghans, whom 
he incited to plunder the Kabul valley. At last in 
961/1553, he surrendered to Humayun and was 
deprived of his sight. Humayun now held the 
kingdom of Kabul and Kandahar and found himself 
strong enough to attempt the reconquest of India. 
This resulted in his victory over the Sur kings, but 
soon afterwards, in 963/1556, he died from the 
effect of an accident. While the young king Akbar 
was occupied in completing the reconquest of India 
Tahmasp took the opportunity (965/1558) of seizing 
Kandahar, and it remained under Persian rule until 
the prince Mu?affar Husayn surrendered it to Akbar 
thirty-eight years later in 1003/1621. Shah c Abbas 
recovered it, but it was lost again by his successor 
Shah Safi I, in whose time the governor c Ali Mar dan 
Khan surrendered it to Shah Djahan (1047/1637); 
Girishk was also taken after a siege, and Zamln- 
dawar occupied. In 1058/1648 the young Persian 
king c Abbas II, then only sixteen years of age, led 
an army to Kandahar and took it, and it never 
again formed part of the dominions of the Mu gh al 
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empire. Shah Djahan’s armies in vain attempted 
the reconquest. The rival princes Awrangzlb and 
Dara-shikuh both conducted expeditions against it, 
but were equally unsuccessful, and after the failure 
of the last (1062/1652) no further attempts were made. 

With the exception of the vicissitudes of Kandahar, 
there is little to record in the history of Afghanistan 
during the time it was divided between the Mughal 
and §afawi empires. The Afghan tribes were steadily 
increasing in numbers and influence, and it was 
probably in this period that the Abdalis and Ghalzavs 
spread from their mountains over the more fertile 
lands of Kandahar and Zamin-dawar and the Tamak 
and Arghandab valleys. The decline in the position 
and influence of the Tadjik races which had borne 
the brunt of the Mongolian invasions, and the 
occupation of their mountain fortresses of Ghur 
by a semi-Mongolian population fcf. hazara], gave 
the Afghan race the opportunity of rising into 
prominence. In their eastern mountains they had 
been but little affected by invaders, eager chiefly to 
press on through the passes to the plunder of India, 
and the same need of an outlet for their increasing 
population which led them to spread into the plains 
of India on the east also led the pastoral tribes to 
spread westwards. The mountain tribes continued 
to maintain practical independence of all rule. The 
Mughal government of Kabul ruled nominally, but 
its actual power was confined to the open valleys. 
In 994/1586 for instance Akbar’s army met with a 
disastrous defeat at the hands of the Yusufzays of 
Swat and Badjawr, and the general Radja Birbal 
was slain. Radja Man Singh afterwards defeated the 
mountaineers but they were never really conquered; 
they often raided the plains and sometimes took 
sides in dynastic quarrels, as when the Yusufzays 
took up the cause of the pretended prince Shudia c 
against Awrangzlb. When Shah c Alam I before his 
accession was governor of Kabul under Awrangzlb 
in 1114/1702 one of his commanders Purdil Khan 
himself an Afghan, was killed with all his troops 
when trying to pass from Khost to Kabul, and he 
had to bribe the tribes to keep open the road between 
Kabul and Peshawar. 

Abdalis, Ghalzays, Nadir §hah. In the 
Kandahar province the frequent changes of govern¬ 
ment between India and Persia fomented dissensions 
and intrigue, and enabled the powerful tribes to 
play off one against the other. The Abdalis [q.v.] 
near Kandahar succeeded in this manner in ob¬ 
taining concessions from Shah c Abbas the Great. 
Sado was recognized as chief, and his descendants 
the Sadozays became the ruling family. Never¬ 
theless their misconduct led to part of the tribe 
being removed to the Harat province. This removal 
led to the extension of the influence of the Ghalzay 
[i q.v .] tribe near Kandahar, and their power continued 
to increase until the accession of the emperor Sh 5 h 
c Alam I, when the Ghalzays of the Kandahar 
province began to intrigue with him against the 
Persian government. The plot was discovered and 
Gurgin Kh&n, a Georgian chief, was sent to Kandahar 
at the head of an army, and arrested Mir Ways the 
Ghalzay chief. During his imprisonment, however, 
Mir Ways succeeded in gaining the confidence of 
Shah Husayn the Persian king, and was allowed to 
return to his tribe. Shortly afterwards he treacher¬ 
ously murdered Gurgin Mian whom he had invited 
to a banquet, seized upon Kandahar and defeated all 
attempts to subdue him. He died soon after, and his 
brother c Abd al- c Az!z, who showed an inclination to 
submit to Persia, was murdered by Maljmud, son of Mir 


Ways, who established himself as ruler. (For further 
details of their conquest of Persia see ghalzay.} 

At the same period the section of the Abdali tribe 
in the Harat province became practically masters 
of that province, defeated a strong army sent 
against them under Safi ]£uli Mian, and held their 
own till the time of Nadir Shah, even taking Farah 
from the Ghalzays after the latter had conquered 
Persia. While the Ghalzay Maljmud fought in Persia, 
the Abdalis spread over Khurasan and laid siege to 
Mashhad. The Ghalzay dynasty was in no way fitted 
to reign over a country like Persia, and had not 
sufficient force behind them to oppose any truly 
national movement. Even the support of the 
Kandahar province was lost when Ashraf succeeded 
his cousin Mahmud, whose brother was able to 
retain Kandahar. The Abdalis too remained inde¬ 
pendent in Harat. Thus when Nadir [q.v.] put 
himself at the head of a national movement Ashraf’s 
government collapsed rapidly, and few of the 
Ghalzays survived to reach their native country. 
Ashraf was killed while wandering in BaluSistan in 
1142/1729. Nadir now turned his arms against the 
Abdalis under Malik Mahmud Khan who held Mash¬ 
had (1142/1728). He thoroughly defeated them and 
took many prisoners. Nevertheless he perceived 
their value as fighting men and secured their support 
by restoring them to their old home near Kandahar, 
from which he removed the Ghalzays when he had 
the opportunity. He banished them to the Harat 
province, but very few, if any, seem to have really 
settled there, and there are none there at the present 
day. When Nadir Shah had made himself king of 
Persia he laid siege to Kandahar which resisted him 
for a year, but at last fell (1150/1738). The Ghalzay 
power was thoroughly broken, but towards the 
Afghan tribes in general and especially the Abdalis 
he pursued a policy of conciliation, and enlisted 
large numbers in his army. Many Ghalzays took 
refuge in the Kabul province of the Indian empire, 
and Nadir Shah, asserting that his remonstrances 
had received no reply, advanced on Kabul which 
fell at once (1151/1738). Thus it was finally severed 
from the Mughal empire. The last known date of 
any coin of the emperor Muhammad Shah struck 
there is 1138/1725. Nadir Shah apparently did not 
use the Kabul mint, but struck coins at Kandahar 
in 1150/1737, the year of his conquest, and others 
struck at Nadirabad (which he built during the siege 
outside Kandahar) no doubt refer to the period of 
the siege. The whole of Afghanistan was now in his 
hands and afforded him the necessary base for his 
invasion of India in 1152/1739. As a result of his 
victory over Muhammad Shah the whole Mughal 
territory west of the Indus including Peshawar and 
the Deradj&t with the suzerainty over the Kalhora or 
c AbbasI rulers &t Sind was ceded to him as well as 
the province of Kabul. On his return from Dihll 
(1152/1740) he first crossed the Indus at Attock and 
attacked the Yusufzays who had been giving trouble, 
and then went to Kabul. Thence he descended via 
the Kuram valley and the Bangash country, and 
went through the Deradjat to Sind, returning by 
the Bolan to Kandahar and thence to Har§t. During 
the remainder of his life he relied to a great extent 
on his Afghan troops and but little on the Persians, 
from whom he was alienated by his Sunni creed. 
The Abdalis were especially favoured and their 
young chief Ahmad Khan rose to a high position 
in his army. Tradition says that Nadir himself 
prophesied that Ahmad would be king after him. 
When Nadir Shah was assassinated by Persians 
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and Kizil Bash, Abmad Shah who was near by 
with a strong body of Abdalls seized on a treasure 
convoy and„made his way to Kandahar, where he 
made himself king. {M. Longworth Dames *) 

(3) THE AFGHAN NATIONAL STATE, (a) THE SADfl- 
ZAY DYNASTY. 

Ahmad Shah made himself king in Kandahar and 
obtained possession of all the eastern portion of 
Nadir’s empire up to the Indus. Harat soon followed, 
and in the general break up of the Persian monarchy 
Ahmad Shah acted as the protector of Shahrukh. 
grandson of Nadir Shah, who was blinded by his 
enemies, and maintained a principality for him in 
Khurasan. This province in reality formed part of the 
dominions of Abmad Shah and his son Timur Shah, 
both of whom occasionally struck coins at Mashhad, 
but Shahrukh continued to rule in name until he was 
seized and killed by Agha Mubammad Kadiar after 
Timur Shah’s death. Harat was however treated as an 
integral part of the Durrani monarchy, and the 
ancient kingdom of Khurasan has remained divided 
between Persia and Afghanistan. 

Abmad Shah made Kandahar his capital and gave 
it the name of Ahmadshahl which appears on his coins 
and those of his successors. He took the title of Durr-i 
Durran, and his tribe, the Abdalis, have since been 
known as Durrani [q.v.]. His family had long been 
looked up to, and this fact, combined with his tact 
and energy, enabled him to hold his own. The tribes 
were treated mildly, and he relied upon foreign war 
rather than taxation to provide him with a revenue. 
The Durranis were proud of him and followed him 
willingly, but they were not an easy race to govern, 
and his son Timur Shah on this account moved his 
capital to Kabul where the population is mainly 
Tadjik. In his Indian conquests Ahmad Shah not 
only rivalled but excelled Nadir Shah, and extended 
his dominions far beyond the Indus. He added the 
provinces of Kashmir, of Lahore and Multan, that 
is the greater part of Pandjab and the suzerainty 
over the Da^udpotras of Bahawalpur to his dominions. 

He invaded India several times, and occupied 
Dihli more than once. His defeat of the Mahrattas 
at PSnipat in 1174/1761 was a turning point in 
Indian history, but he did not add any provinces 
beyond the Pandjab to his own dominions. His 
wars with the Sikhs were perpetual and led to the 
eventual loss of the province. The khan of Kalat 
too, the Brahu^ Na?ir Khan who had become 
feudatory to Nadir Shah declared his independence 
in 1172/1758. Abmad Shah besieged Kalat without 
success, and on being called away to India accepted 
a purely nominal submission. Na?ir Khan, however, 
supported Ahmad Shah in his wars in Khurasan, 
and contributed greatly to his victory over Karim 
Khan Zand in 1182/1768. On this occasion the blind 
Afshari prince took the side of Karim Khan and 
sheltered him in Mashhad which Ahmad Shah 
reduced by blockade. 

For further details about Ahmad Shah see 
ahmad shah durran!; he died at Murghab in the 
hills near Kandahar in ii87/i773> leaving his 
successor a very extensive but insecure empire. 

Timur Shah had held important posts under 
his father, such as the Ni?amship of Lahore and 
Multan, which is marked by a distinct series of 
coins. At the time of Ahmad Shah’s death he was 
at Harat, and only obtained possession of Kandahar 
after seizing and executing his brother Sulayman, 
who had been set up as his rival. He soon moved 
his capital to Kabul, and reigned uneventfully for 
twenty years, during which the monarchy declined 


steadily in strength and stability, although exter¬ 
nally it remained unimpaired. The authority of the 
central government over the outer provinces was 
precarious. The Sikhs grew in power and took 
Multan in 1196/1781, but Timur Shah retook it the 
same year. In Sind the feudatory Kalhoras were 
overthrown and replaced by Balu£ amirs of the 
Taibur tribe (commonly called Taipurs), who waged 
successful war against Timur Shah’s generals from 
1197/1782 to 1201/1786, and remained independent, 
although they accepted a nominal suzerainty. The 
Mangit amir of Bukhara Ma c $um, who had been 
encroaching on the Turkistan province, especially 
Marw, also made a nominal submission when attacked 
by Timur Shah, but retained all his conquests. In 
Kashmir also there was a revolt which was sup¬ 
pressed. Internally the power of the Barakzay clan 
of the Durranis became gradually greater. Timur 
Shah died in 1207/1793 and was succeeded by his 
son Zaman Shah, who reigned till he was dethroned 
by his brother Mabmud Shah in 1215/1800. Short 
as his reign was he was able to concentrate in it 
crimes and follies enough to wreck the Durrani 
monarchy. Although weakened at home by the 
rivalry of his brothers Mahmud and §hudja c al-Mulk, 
threatened in Khurasan by the Kadjars and in the 
north by Shah Murad Mangit, and in the south defied 
by the khan of Kalat and the amirs of Sind, yet he 
could not refrain from wasting his strength in 
foolish attempts to rival Ahmad Shah’s conquests in 
India, and to pose as the champion of Islam against 
Sikhs and Mahrattas. This brought him into collision 
with the English now rapidly becoming the ruling 
power in North India. His first invasion (1209/1795) 
was cut short at Hasan Abdai by the news that 
Aghi Muhammad Kadiar had captured Mashhad 
and murdered the blind old Shahrukh. Having been 
appeased by an embassy from the Persian king he 
began a second invasion of India, which was inter¬ 
rupted by the rebellion of Mabmud at Harat. After 
defeating this rising he invaded the Pandjab, and 
this time reached Lahore and received the nominal 
submission of the Sikhs, now headed by Randjit 
Singh, but the Kadjar encroachments in Khurasan 
again called him back. VMab mud meanwhile led a 
wandering life intriguing with discontented persons 
in Harat and Kandahar, Among these was the 
powerful leader of the Barakzay clan, Payinda 
Khan, known by the title of Sarfaraz Khan, who 
was jealous of the authority wielded by the vizier 
Wafa 5 dar Khan. The conspiracy was detected and 
Payinda Khan was executed. His son Fath Khan 
fled to Mabmud in Khurasan and induced him to 
throw himself on the sympathy of the Durrani tribe 
with whom Zaman Shah was unpopular (Zaman 
Shah’s mother was a Yusufzay while Mabmud’s was 
a Popalzay Durrani). This advice was justified by 
the result. Mahmud obtained possession of Kandahar 
while the infatuated Zaman Shah was preparing for 
another invasion of India. Mahmud advanced on 
Kabul and Zaman Shah fled, but was soon captured 
and blinded (1215/1800). Simultaneously with 
Mahmud’s accession at Kabul Shudja* al-Mulk 
proclaimed himself king at Peshawar. He was 
assisted by a Ghalzay rising against Mabmud and 
in 1218/1803 he took Kabul, imprisoned MahmGd 
and released the blind Zaman Shah, his own whole 
brother. For a time Kandahar was held by Mahmud’s 
son Kamran supported by Fatb Khan, but the latter 
made terms for himself and* submitted, but dis¬ 
contented with his position almost immediately set 
up a rival king Kay?ar Shah son of Zaman Shah. 
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The next few years were occupied by constant 
intrigues. Fath Khan changed rapidly from one 
pretender to another, sometimes supporting Mahmud 
and Kamran, sometimes Raysar, while Shudja* al- 
Mulk dissipated his strength in expeditions to Sind 
and Kashmir. Finally Fath Khan, who was now 
supporting Mahmud, defeated Shudja c al-Mulk at 
Nimla (1224/1809). He fled into India and Mahmud’s 
second reign began. He was however absolutely 
dependent on Fath Khan, whose power became very 
great. His brother Dust Muhammad held high office, 
another brother Muhammad A c ?am became governor 
of Kashmir, and another Kuhandil governor of 
Kandahar. Harat which had become independent 
under another prince was reconquered by Fath 
Khan and Dust Muhammad in 1232/1816. Soon 
afterwards Dust Muhammad incurred the enmity 
of Kamran, who had become governor, by entering 
his harem and insulting his sister. He fled to Kashmir 
and Kamran took his vengeance on Fath Khan, 
whom he blinded and afterwards killed with the 
•consent of Mahmud. Although perfidious and 
unscrupulous Fath Khan was greatly admired by 
the Afghans, and his brother Dust Muhammad 
had no difficulty in raising a large force and defeating 
Mahmud in 1235/1818 near Kabul. Mahmud lost 
Kabul which he never recovered. He held Harat 
till his death in 1245/1829 and Kamran continued 
to rule there till he was murdered in 1258/1842. 

(M. Longworth Dames *) 

(b) the bArakzay (or muhammadzay) dynasty. 
, The Muhammadzay, a small subdivision of the 
Durrani Barakzay of Kandahar, derive their name 
from Muhammad, a contemporary of Malik Sado, 
chief of the Abdali clans, with whom he lived amongst 
his small tribe at Arghasan, SE of Kandahar, about 
1000/1591. His descendants held the title of chief 
among the Barakzay tribes of Kandahar, and came 
into prominence with liadjdji Djamal Khan b. 
Hadjdji Yusuf b. Yaro b. Muhammad, who served 
under Ahmad Shah and died in 1184/1770-1. His son 
Payinda Khan rendered important services to Timur 
Shah in the suppression of rebellions, but in con¬ 
sequence of his intrigues with Mahmud against 
Shah Zaman was executed in Kandahar in 1214/ 
1800. He left a number of sons, the eldest of whom, 
Fath Khan, was installed as vizier, with the title 
of Shah Dust, on Mahmud’s occupation of Kabul 
(1215/1800). With the increasing power of the 
Muhammadzay their ambitions clashed with the 
ruling Sadozay family and plunged Afghanistan 
into strife and bloodshed until finally, after the 
execution of Fath Khan in 1234/1818-9, his brother 
Dust Muhammad drove Mahmud out of Kabul. 

The Barakzay chiefs, who by now held most of 
the country, ruled at first in the name of various 
puppet kings of the Sadozay family, such as Ayyub 
and Sultan C A 1 I (who took the name of Sultan 
Mahmud on his coins). It was not until 1254/1838 
that Dust Muhammad formally assumed the 
style of amir of Kabul; but neither he nor any of 
his successors before Habib Allah took the title of 
shah or king. During the early years of his rule 
the outer provinces of the empire were rapidly lost. 
The Sikhs took Multan in 1233/1818, Kashmir in 
1235/1819, Dera GhazI Klian in the same year, and 
Dera Isma c Il Khan in 1236/1821. Peshawar long 
resisted them under Dust Muhammad’s brother, 
Sardar Sultan Muhammad, but it too fell in 1250/ 
1834. The amirs of Sind threw off the last sign of 
Afghan rule by taking Shikarpur, and to the north 
of the Hindu-kush Balkh was lost also. Dust Muham¬ 


mad therefore became the ruler of a compact Afghan 
kingdom; the loss of the outlying provinces, which 
had always been a source of weakness to the Sadozay 
kings, tended to consolidate his power. Although 
without scruples of any sort in attaining his ends, 
yet he had the reputation of a just man and was 
popular among the Afghans. But his progress was 
checked by the inevitable rivalries of his brothers. 
While he made Kabul his capital, Kuhandil Khan 
held KandahSr and defeated an attempt by Shudia c 
al-Mulk Sadozay to recover it in 1250/1834. Harat 
was taken by the Persians after the murder of 
Kamran by his vizier Yar Muhammad Khan (1258/ 
1842), and was only recovered by Dust Muhammad 
in 1280/1863, just before his death. 

Shudja c al-Mulk, after his failure at Kandahar, 
endeavoured to obtain British assistance, and 
political events led to his ultimately obtaining it. 
Attempts by Alexander Bumes to negotiate a treaty 
with Dust Muhammad had broken down, and the 
growth of Russian influence led the Indian govern¬ 
ment to favour Shudja* al-Mulk’s claims. The 
Persians had at this time (1253/1837) laid siege to 
Harat. It was believed that their operations were 
directed by Russians and an English officer con¬ 
ducted the defence. This brought matters to a climax. 
An Anglo-Indian army advanced through Sind and 
the Bolan Pass on Kandahar (end of 1254/Feb. 1839) 
and after taking the city marched on Kabul. Dust 
Muhammad fled to Bukhara and ShudjS* al-Mulk 
was placed on the throne of Kabul (1 Djumada II 
1255/17 Aug. 1839). Dust Muhammad, after some 
unsuccessful operations in the north, surrendered to 
the British in the following year and was sent to 
Calcutta. 

Shudja c al-Mulk’s reign was a troubled one. Kabul 
was abandoned by the British-Indian army in 1841, 
and on its retreat the army was almost annihilated 
* at the Khurd Kabul pass. These operations were 
conducted by Muhammad Akbar Khan, son of 
Dust Muhammad. The British continued to hold 
Djalalabad and Kandahar, and reoccupied K&bul 
in the autumn of 1258/1842. Shortly before this, 
Shudja c al-Mulk had been murdered, and his son 
Fath Djang was recognized as king by the Popal- 
zays but opposed by the Barakzays. The British soon 
afterwards left Afghanistan, and Fath Djang, 
knowing that he could not hold his own, went with 
them, accompanied by the blind old Zam&n Shah, 
who was still living. Dust Muhammad was sent back 
to Afghanist&n, as he was the only man who could 
establish a firm government. His sons and brothers 
were reestablished in their governments, but rifts 
continued from time to time to breach the solidarity 
of the clan, and even Akbar Khan, now vizier, was 
on bad terms with his father till he died in 1266/ 
1849-50. Dust Muhammad maintained friendly 
delations with Britain except at the time of the 
Sikh war of 1849, when the Afghan contingent 
covered itself with ridicule by its rapid flight after 
the battle of Gudjrat. During the mutiny of the 
Indian army in 1857, Dust Muhammad gave them 
no support. He occupied himself in strengthening 
his own country, and from 1267 to 1272/1850-55 he 
reconquered Balkh, Khulm, Kunduz and Badakh- 
shan. In 1280/1863 he succeeded in driving the 
Persians from Har&t, and he died there immediately 
after its recovery, having been a good ruler on the 
whole in spite of obvious faults. [See also dOst 

MUHAMMAD KHAN.] 

Shir < Ali, his fifth son, who had been nominated 
by him as his successor, bacame almost at once 
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involved in civil war with his own elder brothers 
Muhammad A'?am and Muhammad Afdal, and with 
c Abd al-Rahman, the able and determined son of 
the latter. (For an account of these wars see 'abd 
al-raiiman khan). Shir c AlI was defeated in 1283/ 
1866 and lost first Kabul and then Kandahar. Afdal 
and A c ?am reigned in succession until 1285/1868, 
but never held possession of Harat, whence Muham¬ 
mad Ya'kub, Shir 'All’s son, advanced in the latter 
year and recovered Kandahar and Kabul for his 
father. Shir 'All now held the whole of Afghanistan, 
and was recognized by the Indian government, and 
met the viceroy Lord Mayo at Ambala in 1286/1869. 
He was not, however, satisfied with his treatment, 
as he could obtain no definite promise of support 
against other powers. At this period he imprisoned 
his enterprising son Muhammad Ya'qub and resented 
the viceroy’s attempt to intercede for him. He 
agreed to an arbitration by British officers as to 
the SIstan border, regarding which there was a 
dispute with Persia. According to this arbitration 
(1290/1873) a considerable part of the most fertile 
lands was awarded to Persia, and this was another 
cause of resentment. Finally he began to negotiate 
with Russia and refused to receive a British embassy. 
These causes led to the war of 1878-80. The British 
army took Kabul, and Shir c Ali fled to Mazar-i 
Sharif, where he died in 1296/1879). (See also shIr 
'al!]. His army, organized on the European model, 
was defeated by Lord Roberts at the Paywar pass. 

Muhammad Ya'qub, released from prison and 
proclaimed amir on his father’s flight (Rabl c I 1296/ 
Feb.-March 1879), met the advancing British forces 
at Gandamak, and there concluded a treaty (4 Diu- 
mada II/26 May) by which he ceded to British India 
certain territories near the Bolan pass and the 
Kuram valley, and agreed to receive a mission at 
Kabul. A few months later a rising in Kabul resulted 
in the massacre of the members of the mission 
headed by Sir Louis Cavagnari. This led to a fresh 
outbreak of war. Roberts took Kabul a second 
time, but was besieged there by a tribal army 
headed by Mubammad Djan and the mulla Mushk-i 
'Alam. After its defeat Ya'qub Khan was deposed 
and removed to India, and the government was 
offered to c Abd al-Ragman, a separate state 
being constituted at KandahSr. Part of the army at 
Kandahar under Stewart marched to Kabul, as a 
preliminary to evacuating the country, and in passing 
through the Ghalzay country was attacked at Ahmad 
Khayl by a large force of men of that tribe, who 
were only defeated after a most desperate conflict. 
Scarcely had 'Abd al-Rahman been proclaimed when 
Ayyub, a son of Shir C AU, who had been collecting 
an army at Harat, marched on Kandahar, defeated 
a small Anglo-Indian force at Maywand, and laid 
siege to Kandahar. Roberts marched rapidly from 
Kabul and defeated Ayyub. After this the British 
army withdrew and the whole country including 
Kandahar was made over to c Abd al-Rahman 
(1297/1880). In spite of internal difficulties and 
external problems [see 'abd al-rahmAn khan], he pre¬ 
served the independence and Integrity of the country, 
and on his death (15 DiumSda II 1319/1 Oct. 1901) 
transmitted an undisputed authority to his son 
IJablb Allah. Shortly after the latter’s accession 
the conclusion of a Russo-British agreement removed 
the fears of further annexation or intervention by 
either Power, and in 1323/1905 the amir confirmed 
the treaty made by his father with the government 
of British India, securing to the latter control of the 
foreign relations of Afghanistan in return for an 


annual subsidy of eighteen lakhs of rupees (£ 160,000). 
Internally, peace was almost wholly unbroken and 
some advance was made in education. During the 
First World War Afghanistan maintained a policy 
of neutrality. On 18 Diumada I 1337/20 Feb. 1919 
Habib Allah Mian was shot in his camp at K^la'-i 
Gush in Laghman. His brother Nasr Allah pro¬ 
claimed himself his successor, but was captured by 
the late amir's third son, Aman Allah, who had the 
support of the army, and imprisoned. 

Aman Allah Kh a n almost at once opened hostil¬ 
ities against British India but only a month later sued 
for an armistice, and by the Treaty of Rawalpindi (n 
Dhu ’ 1 -Ka c da 1337/8 Aug. 1919) the independence of 
Afghanistan was formally recognized. New treaties 
were concluded with the USSR and Great Britain 
in 1921, but tension continued on the northern 
frontier until 1922 and on the SE frontiers until 1924. 
In 1922 a constitution was promulgated at a Loe 
Diirga, followed in 1923 by an administrative code 
and in 1924 by measures to provide for the higher 
education of women. After the outbreak of a rebellion 
in Khost. led by the mulla c Abd al-Karim, the latter 
were cancelled and the conscription laws modified 
at a second Loe Diirga (July 1924), and the rebellion 
was eventually suppressed. Nevertheless, King Aman 
Allah (he had assumed the royal title in 1926), on 
returning from a tour through India, Europe, the 
USSR and Turkey (Dec. 1927 to July 1928), sum¬ 
moned a third Loe Diirga to promulgate a new 
constitution, and to announce a programme of social 
and educational reforms. A series of tribal risings 
followed, during which a Tadjik brigand, Ba66a-i 
Safcaw, later entitled Habib Allah Mian, ad¬ 
vanced from Kuh-i Daman and seized Kabul (Jan. 
1929). Aman Allah fled to Kandahar, and his 
attempts to regain Kabul were defeated by the 
Ghalzav supporters of Habib Allah (April-May 1929); 
meanwhile, Harat was occupied by another Tadiik, 
'Abd al-Rabim. 

The cause of the Muhammadzays was now taken 
up by a collateral line descended from Payinda 
KhSn, under the leadership of a former army 
commander who had been living in exile, NSdir 
Mian (b. Muhammad Yfisuf Khan b. Yabya Khan 
b. SultAn Muhammad Khan, brother of Dust 
Mubammad). After several unsuccessful attempts, 
he secretly recruited a force of Wazirs and MahsGds, 
which, under the command of his brother Shah 
Wall Khan, occupied Kabul, where Nadir Khan 
was proclaimed king, with the title of Nadir Shah, 
on 12 Diumada I 1348/16 Oct. 1929. Kablb Allah 
surrendered, and was executed. The pacification of 
the country required a further two years, and 
discontent continued to smoulder among the former 
supporters of Aman Allah, of whom the most active 
were the Carkhi family of Logar. The hasty execution 
of its leading member provoked a blood-feud, in the 
course of which king Nadir Shah was assassinated 
(20 Radiab 1352/8 Nov. 1933) in the palace of 
Dilkusha. His son Muhammad £Shir, then 
aged 19, was at once proclaimed as successor by 
the brothers of Nadir Sh&h. the eldest of whom, 
Sard&r Mubammad Hashim Khan, exercised a 
virtual regency until 1946. Several tribal risings in 
the following years were sternly suppressed, and an 
active programme of military, educational and 
economic development was pursued. In 1934 
Afghanistan entered the League of Nations, and in 
1937 signed with Turkey, 'Irak and Iran the pact 
of Sa'dabad; a trade agreement was negotiated 
1 with the USSR in 1936. During the second World 
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War it again maintained a strict neutrality. The 
remaining frontier disputes were settled in 1947— 
that in the north by agreement with the USSR, 
and that with Iran over the Hilmand river by 
American arbitration. Since the constitution of 
Pakistan in the same year, however, the problem 
of the unsubdued tribes of the former “North-West 
Frontier” {see the articles afrIdI and mahmand), 
which for a century bedevilled relations between 
Afghanistan and British India, continues equally 
to disturb those between the two Muslim States. 

Bibliography : in addition to the works 
quoted in section (i): J. P. Ferrier, History of 
the Afghans , London 1858; C. B. Malleson, 
History of Afghanistan, Lahore 1878, London 1880; 
G. P. Tate, The Kingdom of Afghanistan, a historical 
sketch , Bombay-Calcutta, 1911; P. Sykes, A History 
of Afghanistan, London 1940 (full bibliography); 
W. K. Fraser-Tytler, Afghanistan, a study of 
political developments 2 , London 1953; A. A. Kuhzad, 
Ta*rikh-i Afghanistan , Kabul 1946; K. Ishtiya, 
Afghanistan dar Karn-i Nuzdahum, Kabul 1950; 
C. C. Davies, The Problem of the North-West 
Frontier, 1890-1908, Cambridge 1932; W. Hub- 
berton, Anglo-Russidn Relations concerning Af¬ 
ghanistan, 1837-1907, London 1937; Cambridge 
History of India, v, ch. xxviii (483 ff., and Biblio¬ 
graphy, 643 ff.); Durand, Causes of the First Afghan 
War, London 1879; J* W. Kaye, History of Afghan 
War, London 1874; The Second Afghan War, 
1878-1880, Abridged Official Account , London 
1908; Heusman, Afghan Wat of 1879-80, London 
1881; The Third Afghan War, 1919, Official 
Account, Calcutta 1926; White King, History and 
coinage of the Barahzais, Numismatic Chronicle, 
1896. See also Bibliographies under ahmad shah 

DURRANI, DOST MUHAMMAD KHAN. C ABD AL-RAljMAN 
KHAN. SHIR C ALl, PANDJDIH. 

(M. Longworth Dames —H.A.R. Gibb) 
c AFlF AL-DlN al-TILIMSANI (see al-tilim- 
SAnI]. 

al-AFLADJ (AFLAjii al-DawAsir), a district in 
southern Nadjd athwart the great cuesta of 
Tuwayk, roughly bounded by Wadi Birk (N), the 
plain of al-Bayad (E), Wadi al-Makran (S), and 
the sands of al-Dal>y (W). The most populous oasis 
and present capital is Layla (46° 44' 35" E, 22 0 16' 
45 " N). 

The district contains a remarkable group of 
spring-fed pools called < Uyun al-Sayh and the 
extensive remains of a system of channels which 
once irrigated a more prosperous land. The pools, 
the largest of which is nearly a kilometre long, are 
the most noteworthy features of this kind in the 
Arabian Peninsula. The district, in older times also 
known as al-Faladj, takes its name from faladf 
(pi. afladi ), the term still used in c Uman for an 
underground aqueduct with surface apertures to 
facilitate cleaning of the channel, though strangely 
enough this type of aqueduct, which may be of 
Persian origin, is now called safyi (pron. sadji, pi. 
sawadji) in al-Afladj. The poorly kept aqueducts of 
Samhan, Barabir, al-Wadjdj&dj, and three smaller 
ones, all of which water the oasis of al-Sayh, are 
still flowing. 

The northernmost village of al-Afladj is Usaylila. 
Layla comprises the settlements of Ghaslba. the 
present seat of the amir, al-Mubarraz, the former 
seat, and al-Djufaydiriyya. Farther south are the 
oases of al- c Amar (not to be confused with Al c Ammar, 
a section of the Dawasir), al-Sayh, which is the most 
extensively cultivated of all, al-Kharfa, and al- 


Rawtfa. The pools lie south-west of al-Sayh. South 
of the pools are the tiny oases of Suwaydan, al- 
Rukaykiyya, al-Ghawta, and Marwan. The southern¬ 
most oases are al-BadI c in Wadi Hashradj, which 
descends from al-Haddar, and al-Shutba in the 
upper reaches of al-Makran. In the highlands of 
Tuwayk are al-Sitara (al-Sidara in al-Hamdanl), 
Hurada, and al-Ghayl, all ancient places. Along the 
western escarpment of Tuwayk are al-Hamar (al- 
Al?mar) (N) and al-Haddar (S). 

At the dawn of Islam the dominant tribe in al- 
Afladj was Dja c da [q.v.], whose ancestor was a 
brother of Kushayr and al-Hashlr, sons of Ka^, 
a descendant of c Amir b. Sa c sa c a of the Northern 
Arabs. In 9/630-1 Dja c da embraced Islam and sent 
an envoy to Medina, where the Prophet confirmed 
the tribe’s position in the district (Caetani, Annali , 
ii, 1, 297). 

In 126/743-4 Dja c da and their allies of Banu 
c Amir on the First Day of al-Faladj killed a governor 
of Banu Hanlfa who had been set over them. Banu 
tfanlfa, after defeating Banu ‘Amir on the Second 
Day of al-Faladj, had their power broken on the Day 
of al-Nishash in 126 (Caetani, Chronographia, v, 1601). 

Three centuries after the Prophet, Dja c da remained 
the foremost tribe of al-Afladj, followed in importance 
by Kushayr and al-Hashlr (al-Hamdanl, i, 159). Dia c - 
da’s chief centre was Suk al-Faladj, a city with iron 
gates and walls 30 cubits thick enclosing an area 
said to contain 260 wells of sweet water. Also within 
the territory of Dja c da was al-Kasr al- c AdI, reputed 
to date back to the time of Tasm and Djadis— 
perhaps the same as the ruins now known as Kusayrat 
c Ad just south of al-Sayh. Kushayr occupied the 
city of al-Hay^amiyya with walls broad enough for 
four horses to run abreast along the summit. Among 
the towns belonging to al-Hashlr was al-Haddar, 
but many members of this tribe had already moved 
to the Yemen. 

In 443/1051 Nasir-i Khusraw found al-Afladj in 
a state of virtual ruin as the result of internal 
dissensions so severe that men wore their shields and 
swords even while praying. During this medieval 
age the tribe of Djumayla, said to be a branch of 
c Anaza, became the leading power. Al Sabah and 
Al Khalifa, the present ruling houses of al-Kuwayt 
and al-Bahrayn, who trace their lineage back to 
Djumayla, emigrated from al-Haddar well over two 
centuries ago under pressure from the Dawasir [q.v.] 
of the south, who eventually supplanted Djumayla 
in control of the whole district. 

In 1199/1785 the people of al-Afladj, following the 
lead of their kinsmen in Wadi al-Dawasir, adhered 
to the Wahhabi cause and have since remained 
staunch in its support, though the district has 
played only a minor role in modern history. In 
1328/1910 c Abd al- c Aziz Al Sa c ud cornered the 
rebellious leaders of the Hazazina of al-Fara c at 
Layla and executed them. The district is now under 
an amir responsible to the central government of 
Saudi Arabia in al-Riya<J. 

In addition to the Dawasir, small numbers of 
Subay c , the Suhul, and the Fu<Jul live in al-Afladj. 
Remnants of Djumayla are found at al-Haddar. 
Ashraf form an important part of the population 
of al-Sayh. Negro blood is often seen in the towns, 
and there are many folk of Banu Khadlr [q.v.], 
mainly tillers of the soil ( kadd&d , pi. kawadid). 

The dates of al-Afladj are famous. Both al- 
Hamdanl and Philby mention the sufri variety 
(called by al-Hamdanl sayyid al-tumur, though the 
present inhabitants regard the siri as the sayyid), 
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and Ni$ir reckoned the dates of al-Aftedj better 
than those of al-Ba$ra. 

Bibliography : Hamdani, index, s.v. al-Faladj; 
Ni§ir-i Khusraw. Safar-nama (Schefer), 80-1, 
transl. 220-2; J. G. Lorimer, Gazetteer of the Persian 
Gulf, c Omdn, and Central Arabia , Calcutta 1908-15; 
H. St.-J. B. Philby, The Heart of Arabia ; idem. 
Two Notes from Central Arabia (with map of al- 
Afladj), G/, 1949, 86-93; Ibn Bulayhid, Sahib 
al-Akhbar. (G. Rentz and W. E. Mulligan) 
AFLAkI, Shams al-DIn Ahmad, biographer 
of the saints of the Mawlawiyya was 

a disciple of Djalal al-Din Rumi’s grandson, Dialal 
al-Din al- c Arif, at whose request he wrote the 
Manakib al-'Arifin, lives of Djalal al-Din RumI, 
his father, successors and associates, begun in 718/ 
1318-9, completed in 754 / 1353 - 4 * Edition: Agra 
1897; Fr. transl. by Cl. Huart, Les saints des derviches 
tourneurs, Paris 1918-22; Engl, transl. of extracts: 
The Mesnevi, Book the first , transl. by J. W. Redhouse, 
London 1881,1-135. There is a revised version by c Abd 
al-Wahhab al-Hamadanl (947/1540-1), with additional 
dates, etc., and a Turkish translation of this work. 

Bibliography : Storey, i, 937 ff.; Cl. Huart, 
in JA, 1922, 308 ff.; M. F. Kopriilii, in Bell ., 1943, 
383, 422-3, 425; H. Ritter, in Isl., 1942, 129 ff. 

(F. Meier) 

AFLAtCN Arabic for Plato, the Greek 
philosopher, who became, together with Aristotle, 
the standard philosopher in late Greek philosophy, 
(i) Works and doctrine; (ii) Lives; (iii) Sayings, 
(i) Plato is known to Arab authors according to 
the different ways in which his genuine works or 
those erroneously attributed to him were read and 
studied in the Greek sections of the Roman Empire 
during the centuries preceding the Arab conquest 
of Hellenized lands in the Eastern Mediterranean. 
Most Arab thinkers did not consider Plato the main 
representative of Greek thought as St. Augustine 
e.g. had done (Civ. Dei , viii, 4, 12) but subordinated 
him to Aristotle; they were however like e.g. Por¬ 
phyry, Ammonius and Simplicius aware of an 
identity of purpose and a basic agreement between 
the two great philosophers. 

Just as commentaries on Aristotle written outside 
the Neoplatonic schools survived in Arabic trans¬ 
lations and, partly, in Arabic translations only (as 
in the case of certain writings of Alexander of 
Aphrodisias and Themistius, etc.), interpretations 
of Plato, untinged by Neoplatonism, found their 
way to the Arabic philosophers and were studied by 
them. Part of Galen’s (Djallnus [tf.v.]) IlXaTovixoW 
StaX6ytov o6vo<|h<; in eight books, lost in the Greek 
original but still partly accessible to JJunayn b. 
Ishak (Ma Turdjima min Kutub Dialinus (Berg- 
strasser), no. 124) and his school, has been traced 
and recently published, viz. the summary of the 
whole of the Timaeus, with many verbal quotations, 
a fragment of his paraphrase of the Republic , a 
fragment of his summary of the Laws and a reference 
to his summary of the Parmenides (P. Kraus and 
R. Walzer, Plato Arabus, i, 1951). Fragments of his 
medical commentary on the Timaeus (Hunayn, 
no. 122) have been recovered from Arabic medical 
writers (H. O. Schroder and P. Kahle, Corpus 
Medicorum Graecorum, Supplementum , i, 1934). 
Many quotations from Plato and references to him 
reached the Islamic world through translations of 
other works by Galen. As had happened in the 
case of Aristotle, late Greek philosophers tried to 
arrange Plato’s dialogues in systematic order. An 
otherwise unknown work of this type, completely free 


from Neoplatonic influence and still fully aware of 
the political aspects of Plato’s thought, was used 
and partly reproduced by al-FSrabl (F. Rosenthal 
and R. Walzer, Plato Arabus, ii, 1943). The author 
of the Greek treatise, who had even regarded this 
systematic ordering of the dialogues as a chrono¬ 
logical arrangement by date of composition, is 
unknown. A commentary on the Republic of 
similar provenience• was widely used by al-Farabl; 
it constitutes the main part of Ibn Rushd’s com¬ 
mentary which is available in a Hebrew translation 
and a 16th century Latin one (edition in preparation 
by E. J. Rosenthal). A summary of Plato's Laws , of 
a similar type, was used by al-Farabl in his compen¬ 
dium of the work (F. Gabrieli, Plato Arabus, iii, 
1952). Al-Razx commented on Plutarch’s commentary 
on the Timaeus (S. Pines, Atomenlehre, 90) and 
Yahya b. c Adx copied Plutarch’s book ( Fihrist, 246). 

But, in general, Arabic philosophers look at 
Plato through the eyes of his Neoplatonic inter¬ 
preters, Plotinus [cf. al-shaykh al-yOnAnI], Por¬ 
phyry (Furflriyus [tf.v.]), Proclus (Buruklus [f.v.]) and 
others. In the preface to his translation of a fragment 
of Proclus’ commentary on the Timaeus (89E-90C: 
E. Pfaff, Corpus Medicorum Graecorum, Supplemen¬ 
tum, iii, p. xlii, 1941) Hunayn b. Ishak (cf. also Ma 
Turd£ima, no. 45) says: “Galen is the standard 
interpreter of Hippocrates, and the man who is 
best entitled to explain the meaning of Plato’s 
words is Proclus the most famous of scholars’’. An 
instructive example of this Proclean interpretation 
of Plato is to be found in Miskawayh’s al-Fawz al- 
A sghar, in the section on the immortality of the soul 
(F. Rosenthal, 399 ff.), based probably on Proclus’ 
work On the immortality of the soul according to Plato, 
in three books, which was known to the Arabs 
(Fihrist, 252). A tradition of this kind is followed 
by al-Kindi, in whom the Platonic element is strong 
(cf. Rasa'il (Abu Rida), nos. 10-13) not only in psy¬ 
chology but also in his extremely orthodox neopla¬ 
tonic metaphysics of the One and in his ethics. The 
Plato to whom al-Farabx (with the exception of his 
theory of the ideal state), Ibn Sina, Ibn Badjdia 
and Ibn Rushd refer is, whether explicitly or 
implicitly, always the Plato of Plotinus and his 
followers. Yaftya b. c Adi had Olympiodorus’ (6th 
century A.D.) commentary on the Sophist (lost in 
the Greek original) in his library (Fihrist, 256) in 
the translation of Ishak b. Hunayn. We lind an 
interesting account of Plato’s metaphysics, cos¬ 
mology and psychology, derived from an unknown 
but valuable neoplatonic source, in al-Shahrastanl, 
283 ff. (German transl. by Th. Haarbrucker, ii, 117). 
On the whole, since Neoplatonism claims to be a 
reinterpretation of Plato, influential Neoplatonic 
writings deserve to be mentioned here as well, the 
Theology of Aristotle, in which Aristotle is supposed 
to have become a Platonist in his old age, the Liber 
de causis based on Proclus’ Elements of Theology, the 
new Plotinian text discovered by P. Kraus (cf. 
Bibliography) and the Arabic Plotinus source 
discussed by F. Rosenthal [cf. aristu?Al!s and 
al-shay kh al-yunanI]. 

A new development starts with al-Suhrawardx al- 
Maktul [ q.v .] and the Ishrakls [q.v.], who, criticizing 
al-Farabl and Ibn Sina, emphasize the mystical 
aspects of Platonism, or rather Neoplatonism, and 
make Plato the mystic the chief authority in 
philosophy. The §ufis now become the true followers 
of Plato (cf. e.g. al-Suhrawardl, Opera Metaphysica 
et Mystica (Corbin), i, p. viii, xxxiiiff.). An anon¬ 
ymous book On the Platonic Ideas (ed. C A. Badawl, 
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Cairo 1947), written probably in the 14th century 
{Corbin, op. cit., 4, n. 79), depends on al-Suhrawardl’s 
strange interpretation of the Platonic ideas. 

Another special tradition of Platonism is repre¬ 
sented by Muhammad b. Zakariyya 5 al-R 5 zI [q.v.], 
who also claims to follow Plato as his main authority. 
His Platonising ethics (cf. al-Tibb al-Rufrani) may 
be connected with his study of Galen, and his 
rejection of the eternity of the world with the 
interpretation of the Timaeus put forward by 
Plutarch and Galen, but his five eternal principles 
are of Neopythagorean provenience, although he 
considered them to be Platonic. His theory of the 
atomic structure of matter may go back to Plato’s 
lecture On the Goody it is certainly found in a neopy¬ 
thagorean version of Plato’s metaphysics (Sextus 
Empiricus, Adversus PhysicoSy ii, 249 ff.). 

The Arabic bibliographers list the titles of all the 
dialogues to be found in the Greek Corpus Platonicum, 
but give little information about Arabic translations. 
They mention a commentary on the Republic 
{translated by Hunayn b. Isb&lf); translations of 
the Timaeus by Yafcy& b. al-Bitrifc, liunayn b. 
Isfcal* and Yaljya b. c AdI. (I^unayn wrote also 
a treatise That which ought to be read before Plato's 
works.) Ibn al-Nadlm also mentions a copy of the 
Crito in Yafoyi b. c Adi’s handwriting. Part of 
Proclus’ commentary on the Phaedo (lost in the Greek 
original) was translated from the Syriac by Ibn Zur c a. 

No manuscripts of these or other Arabic trans¬ 
lations of a Platonic dialogue have so far been traced. 
A verbal quotation from the Republic (apart from 
the more or less verbal references in Ibn Rushd’s 
paraphrase and references to its contents in works 
of other philosophers) occurs e.g. in the RasaHl 
Ikhwan al-$afd*, Cairo 1347, iv, 134 (the story about 
Gyges, Rep.y ii, 359 ff., cf. Rosenthal, 397). Al- 
Kindi wrote a treatise on the Platonic number 
{Rep.y viii; Fihrist, 256). Quotations from the 
Timaeus occur frequently, but it is difficult to 
decide whether they are taken from Plato or from 
some intermediary. For the quotations from the 
Laws to be found in al-BIrunl’s India cf. F. Rosen¬ 
thal, 359 f. and F. Gabrieli, Plato Arabus , iii, p. xii, 
n. 2. There are numerous quotations from the 
Phaedo in the same work. The closing section on 
Socrates’ death is to be found e.g. in Ibn al-Kiftl, 
200-6 and Ibn Abl Usaybi < a, i, 45. A Persian version 
of the dialogue exists in Brusa {Bell., 1952, 114)- 
The Alcibiades-speech from the Banquet has been 
traced by F. Rosenthal in Istanbul, Kopriilu 1608, 
fol. 216. Persistent research will no doubt trace more 
quotations of Platonic dialogues in Arabic philos¬ 
ophical and non-philosophical writings. 

Among the pseudepigrapha of a philosophical 
kind can be mentioned: the neophythagorean 
treatise Plato's Exhortation of young men, probably 
of Greek origin (F. Rosenthal, Orientalia, x, 383 * 95 )» 
a letter by Plato addressed to Porphyry (!) about 
the banishment of grief, depending on a treatise on 
consolation by al-Kindi {Mash., 1922, 884-9, see 
H. Ritter-R. Walzer, Memorie Ac. dei Lincei, 1940, 
388 n. 2) and Plato’s will addressed to Aristotle. 

But the Arabs are acquainted not only with the 
different interpretations of Plato’s thought which 
are familiar to the student of Greek philosophy but 
also with a Plato who had been associated with the 
superstitions which had become an integral part of 
the teaching of most of the neoplatonic schools: 
magic, astrology and alchemy (Olympiodorus and 
other late Neoplatonists had dabbled in alchemy 
and made Plato their patron). The Arabs went a 


step further and made Plato the author of alchemical 
works. Di 5 bir quotes a Musahkahat AfldtUn in 
which Plato initiates his disciple Timaeus in the 
secrets of alchemy; but the passages of the Timaeus 
referred to by Diabir have nothing to do with the 
original dialogue of Plato (P. Kraus, Jabir et la 
science grecque, 48 ff.). Another work of a similar 
character, a philosophical alchemical book attributed 
to Plato is the Rawabi* Afld\un known to the West 
as Liber Quartorum and preserved in two Arabic MSS. 
It contains a dialogue between Ahmad b. al-Husayn 
b. Diahclr BukhtSr and the well known yarranian 
mathematician and astronomer Thabit b. Kurra 
(P. Kraus, op. cit., 51, 339). Another alchemical 
treatise, the Liber Platonis de XIII clavibus, is 
supposed to have been translated from the Arabic 
into Latin in A.D. 1301 (L. Thorndike, A History 
of Magic , iii, 57). Cf. also Kraus, op. cit., 51, n. 9. 

Among the magical treatises ascribed to Plato the 
al'Nawdmis, which deals with artificial generation, 
appears to be worth mentioning (P. Kraus, op. cit., 
104 and n. 12), as well as al-Sirr al-Khafi {ibid., 52). 

(ii) The Arabic “Lives of Plato” do not add 
anything substantial to the material to be found 
in the Greek tradition as represented by Diogenes 
Laertius, book iii, Olympiodorus, and the Prole¬ 
gomena to the Platonic philosophy by an anonymous 
Neoplatonist (cf. H. Breitenbach, F. Buddenhagen, 
A. Debrunner, F. von der Muehll, Diogenes Laertius 
III, 1907; J. Kirchner, Prosopographia Attica, no. 
11855). There is, however, no direct connection 
between them and any of the Greek texts known. 
Part of the Arabic tradition can be traced back to 
an introductory work by Theo of Smyrna (2nd 
century A.D.), referred to by the Fihrist, 245, 
and quoted at length by Ibn al-gif{I, 17-9 (cf. 
J. Lippert, Studien auf dem Gebiete der griechisch- 
arabischen Vbersetzungslitteratur y i, Braunschweig 
1898, 39 ff.). The Fihrist refers also to (Ps.-) Plutarch, 
see H. Diels, Doxographi Graeci, 287. Al- c Amiri, a 
philosopher of the 4th/ioth century (quoted in the 
Abbreviation of Abu Sulayman al-Mantiki’s $iwan 
al-Hikma, introduction), probably following some 
lost Greek tradition, made Plato one of the five 
pillars of wisdom, the others being Empedocles, 
Pythagoras, Socrates and Aristotle (Anbaduklls, 
Futhaghuras, Sufcr&l, Aristutalls [qq.v.]); these 
philosophers derived their wisdom from the Prophets. 
According to him Plato retired in old age into 
solitude and prayer. He also gives an account of 
Plato’s solution of the Delian problem (cf. Plutarch, 
De gen. Socr., 7, p. 579; idem De Ei ap. Deiphos, 6, 
p. 386; Tannery, La Giomitrie grecque , no; al- 
Kazwlnl, Athdr al-Bilad (Wustenfeld), 45; Lutfl al- 
Maktul, TadHf al-Madhbaft (S. Yaltkaya, A. Adnan, 
H. Corbin), Paris 1940). On him depends Sa‘id al- 
AndalusI, T&bakat al-Umam, 23; Sa c ids life was used, 
as a minor source, by Ibn al-Kiftl, passim. 

The life in Mubashshir b. Fatik’s Mukhtar al- 
FHkam (MS Brit. Mus. Add. 25893, fol. 44 ff.; on 
this work cf. F. Rosenthal, in Orientalia, 1937, 
21 ff.) was copied by Ibn Abi U?aybi < a, i, 50 ff. 
He made both Plato’s parents descendants of 
Asclepius, probably misinterpreting the epigram 
to be found in Diog. Laertius, iii, 45 (cf. E. J. and 
and L. Edelstein, Asclepius, Baltimore 1945, i, 
no. 322, ii, 127). Alone among the Arab biographers 
he mentions Plato’s supposed stay in Egypt. For the 
physiognomical section cf. F. Rosenthal, loc. cit., 38. 

Ibn al-Kiftl based his long and detailed life 
(17-27) on the Fihrist, on Theo of Smyrna (cf. above) 
and on an unidentified Greek source (19 line 16-25 
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1 . 3). There are Greek paraUels to almost everything 
mentioned. Stories similar to the discussions reported 
to have taken place at Dionysius’ court (21) are to 
be found in Olympiodorus’ Life and in Plutarch’s 
Dio. There are a very few confusions, such as the 
story of Socrates* stay in Sicily and the introduction 
of Plato’s two female disciples as his wives and the 
inclusion of Proclus among his pupils. The section 
25 4 -26 14 is taken from al-Farabl (cf. the anonymous 
Proll. Phil. Plat., cap. 7-16); 26 u -27 14 reproduces 
Sa c id al-AndalusI, 19. Plato’s prayer in neoplatonic 
language (27 u_7 ) is worth mentioning (cf. also MS 
Oxford, Hunt. 162, fol. 202r). 

Al-Shahrazuri’s account of Plato’s life in his 
Nuzhat al-Arwab (in MS) is based on Mubashshir. 

In later centuries Plato’s tomb could be visited 
at Konya (F. W. Hasluck, Christianity and Islam 
under the Sultans,' Oxford 1929, 363 and passim). 

(iii) The main source for the various compilations 
of sayings of Plato is Ilunayn b. Ishak’s Nawadir al- 
Falasifa wa 'l-tfukama? (cf. the Hebrew transl., ed. by 
A. Lowenthal, Frankfurt 1896, and translated by 
him into German, Berlin 1896; and K. Merkle, 
Sinnspriiche der Philosophen, Leipzig 1921). Another 
primary source is Ibn Hindu, al-Kalim al-Ruhaniyya 
fi ’ l-tfikam al-Yunaniyya, Cairo 1318. The life in 
the Abbreviation of Abu SulaymSn’s §iwan al- 
Hikma contains only sayings. Ibn Abi U$aybi c a, i, 
5i 7 -53 16 , reproduces the section on sayings to be 
found in Mubashshir. Sayings attributed to Plato 
occur very often in Arabic literature. 

Bibliography: A. Muller, Die griechischen 
Philosophen in der arabischen Oberlieferung, Halle 
1873; M. Steinschneider, Die arabischen Vber- 
setzungen aus dem Griechischen , Centralblatt fiir 
Bibliothekswesen, 1893; F. Rosenthal, On the 
knowledge of Plato's Philosophy in the Islamic 
world, IC, 1940, 387 ff.; idem, As-Sayb al-Yunani 
and the Arabic Plotinus source, Orientalia, 1952 ff.; 
P. Kraus, Plotin chez les Arabes, BIE, 1941, 293 ff. 

(R. Walzer) 

AFRAG (Berber, “enclosure”), term adopted in 
Morocco since the Almohad period for the enclo¬ 
sure of cloth, which isolates the encampment of 
the sovereign and his suite from the rest of the camp. 
It corresponds to the Persian sarala or saraparda. 

AFRASIYAB, legendary king of the Tura¬ 
nians according to Iranian tradition. In the 
Avesta (especially Yasht xix) “Frangrasyan the 
Turian” was an adversary of Kavi Haosrava 
(> Kay Khusraw), having treacherously murdered 
Kavi Haosrava’s father Syavarshan (> Siyawush). 
He vainly desired to secure the hvarna, “the Glory 
of the Aryans”, and was killed, in revenge, by Kavi 
Haosrava. He may have been originally a historical 
figure, chief of the Turian tribes (who were probably 
themselves of Iranian race [cf. turan]). The Pahlavi 
form of the name is Frasiyab. Some additional 
details about him are given in the religious literature 
(Bundahishn, etc.). His genealogy is given, his first 
ancestor being Tu6 (Tur, ancestor of the Turanians), 
son of Fredon (> Faridun [q.v.]). His incursions are 
said to have started in the reign of Manush6ihr: he 
defeated the latter and gained dominion over Iran. 
Subsequently Uzaw (> Zaw or Zab) delivered Iran 
from his domination; Frasiyab tried to recapture the 
“Glory” and sought it in all the seven keshwars. 
Frasiyab’s residence (the subterranean fortress of the 
Yashts, where Frangrasyan lived “surrounded by 
iron”) is described in detail. In the end Frasiyab 
was killed by Kay Khusraw. Thus in the development 
of the legend after the period of the Yashts Frasiyab 


became the chief of the Turanians in all their wars, 
not only against the Kay&nids but also against their 
predecessors, the “Pishd&dids”: he thus became a 
contemporary of Manush£ihr and Uzaw; his end, 
however, is still firmly connected with Kay Khusraw. 

The Islamic authors derived their information 
from secular books on the national tradition, more 
especially the Khwaday-namak. Many additional 
details are to be found. Afrasiyab fought with 
Manushihr in Tabaris tan; then they reached an 
agreement, making the river of Balkh the boundary 
between their territories. Siyawush. sent by Kay 
Ka > us with an army against Afrasiyab, concluded 
an armistice with him, which was repudiated by Kay 
Ka 5 us. Siyawush took refuge with Afrasiyab who 
married him to his daughter Wisfafaridh (al-Tabari; 
Firdawsi: Faringls), but nevertheless murdered him, 
out of jealousy. Wisfafaridh. pregnant with Kay 
Khusraw. escaped and was taken back to Iran by the 
hero Gew (Bayy, Waww). Rustam and Tus then ravag¬ 
ed the land of Turan, to avenge Siyawush. The reign of 
Kay Khusraw was filled with wars against Afrasiyab 
(details in al-Tabari, i, 6050.; cf. also index, s.v.; 
al-Tha c alibI, Histoire des rois de la Perse (Zotenberg), 
222 ff.; Firdawsi, Shah-nama (Vullers), ii, 764-iii, 
1444). After the final battle Afrasiyab fled from 
Turkistan and hid in Adharbavdian. but was caught, 
and killed by Kay Khusraw with his own hands. 

The Turanians having been identified with the 
Turks [see turan], Afrasiyab was regarded as a 
Turk; this is strongly emphasized in the Shah- 
nama. Turkish dynasties therefore sometimes claimed 
him as their ancestor: thus the Kara Khanid [q.v.] 
dynasty is also called Al Afrasiyab, and the Saldjuks 
claimed descent from him. (Cf. W. Barthold, Hist, 
des Turcs d'Asie Centrale , 70,84). 

Bibliography: A. Christensen, Les Kayanides , 
Copenhagen 1932, index, s. vv. Fraqrasyan and 
Frasiyap (with further references to Islamic 
authors); F. Wolff, Glossar zu Firdosis Schahname , 
Berlin 1935, s.v. Cf. also pIshdadids, kayanids. 

(S. M. Stern) 

afrAsiyAb founder of a line of governors 
of Basra (Al Afrasiyab). He was an officer of 
unknown racial origin, who purchased the govern¬ 
ment of Ba$ra from the local pasha about 1021/1612. 
Afrasiyab was succeeded by his son c Al! in 1034/ 
1624-5, during an attack on Basra by Persian 
forces, which failed in face of c All’s resistance. A 
second Persian attempt in 1038/1629 was equally 
unsuccessful. During the Turco-Persian struggle for 
Baghdad, c Ali Pasha took neither part and continued 
to govern his province independently. The succession 
of his son Husayn (c. 1062/1652) led to internal 
conflicts, of which advantage was taken by Murta<jla 
Pasha of Baghdad to evict Husayn in 1064/1654 and 
replace him by 'All’s brother Ahmad. Murtatja’s 
subsequent execution of Ahmad led to a rising of 
the local population and tribesmen and the restoration 
of Husayn Pasha. His attempts to extend his power 
over al-Hasa were followed by a full-scale expedition 
against him led by Ibrahim (Tawll), pasha of 
Baghdad, in 1076/1665. After a prolonged siege of 
Kuma, Husayn abdicated in favour of his son 
Afrasiyab, but continued to govern as regent until 
a second expedition from Baghdad under Kara 
Mustafa (Firari) Pasha drove him out and restored 
the imperial government in 1078/1668. 

Bibliography : Murta<Ja Na?mi-zade, Gulshan-i 
Khulafa?. Istanbul 1730; Fath Allah al-Ka c bI, 
Zad al-Musafir, Baghdad 1924; Muh. Agha 
Kh w adia-zade. TaZrlkh al-Silihddr, vol. i, Baghdad 
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1928: Sidfill-i c Uthmani, i, 108; ii, 195; iii, 513; 
iv, 400: J. B. Tavernier, Les Six Voyages, Paris 
1676 etc., Eng. trans. London 1678; S. H. Longrigg, 
Four Centuries of Modern c Iraq , Oxford 1925, 
99-117; c Abbas aI- c Azzawi, Ta'rikh al- c Irdk bayna 
IfUilalayn , vol. v, Baghdad 1953, 21-101. 

(H. A. R. Gibb) 

AFRASIYABIDS, also called (by Rabino) the 
Kiyas of Culab or Calab (after one of the eight 
buluks of Amul, and (by Sachau), the Kiya Dialawi. 
minor dynasty of Mazandaran. The eponym of 
the clan, Afrasiyab b. Kiya Hasan, was a sipdh- 
sdlar in the service of his brother-in-law, Fakhr 
al-Dawla Hasan Bawand [see bAwand]. Kiya 
Afrasiyab conspired with his sister, who had a 
daughter from a previous marriage, accused the 
Bawand of taking this girl as his mistress, and 
obtained from the c ulama of Amul a faitva author¬ 
izing the death of the culprit. At the same time, 
the Bawand put to death his minister, Kiya Dialal 
al-Dln Ahmad b. Djalal, a member of the powerful 
iamily of the Kiya-yi Djalali. This filled the nobles 
with anger and consternation and obliged the 
Bawand to seek the friendship of the Kiyas of 
Culab, old rivals of the Kiya-yi Djalali. The recon¬ 
ciliation of the two families gave Kiya Afrasiyab 
liberty of action, and finally the Bawand was 
assassinated in a bath, on 27 Muharram 750/17 
April 1349, by < A 1 I and Muhammad, sons of Afrasiyab 
(or by the latter alone, according to Justi). With the 
death of Fakhr al-Dawla, the dynasty of the Bawand, 
which had ruled for 750 years (45-750/665-1349) 
came to an end, and Kiya Afrasiyab took over the 
power in Amul (and Sari?; JA, 1943-5, 237). Seeing 
that most of the officers of his former master refused 
to submit to him, he tried to make use of religion 
and became the disciple of the darwish leader 
Rawam al-Dln Mar c ashi, called Mir-i Buzurg, hoping 
that the veneration of the population of Amul for 
the latter would restrain them from rebellion. After 
ten years of rule, however, Kiya Afrasiyab was 
defeated and killed, together with his three sons, 
by the same darwishes in the battle of Dialalakmar- 
pardin, in 760/1359. 

Mir-i Buzurg established himself as governor of 
Amul and thus founded the dynasty of the Mar c ashi 
[q.v.] sayyids (760-989/1359-1581). In the same year, 
a member of Afrasiyab’s clan, Kiya Fakhr al-Dln 
Diala wi, murdered c Abd Allah, son of Mir-i Buzurg, 
and was himself executed with his four sons; Kiya 
Gushtasp (Wishtas) also, another brother-in-law of 
the last Bawand, was killed with his seven children. 

The Kiyas of Culab re-emerge only with Iskan- 
dar-i Shaykhi, eighth son of Kiya Afrasiyab, who 
took refuge at Harat, led an adventurous life and 
eventually entered the service of Timur. In 795/ 
1392-3 Timur invaded Mazandaran, took the fortress 
of Mahana-Sar near Amul, sacked Amul and Sari, 
deported the Mar c ashi sayyids and appointed 
Iskandar as governor. Having returned with the 
invader, Iskandar enjoyed little popularity, all the 
less that he ordered the mausoleum of Mir-i Buzurg 
at Sari to be demolished. In 802/1400-1 Iskandar 
accompanied Timur on his expedition to c Irak, 
Adharbaydjan, Anatolia and Syria, then, having 
obtained permission to return to Amul, he rebelled. 
In 805/1403-4 Timur marched into Mazandaran in 
pursuit of Iskandar, who fled into the forest with 
his wife and two small children, and fearing that 
he might be betrayed by their cries he killed them 
together with their mother. Finally he was killed at 
Shirud Du-Hazar, and the officers of Timur sent 


his head to his son Husayn Kiya who was holding 
out in the fortress of Firuz Kuh and now hastened 
to surrender it. Another son, C A 1 I Kiy 5 , had fallen 
into the hands of Timur's troops. Timur pardoned 
the two brokers and Husayn Kiya continued 
to rule over Firuz Kuh. His son, Luhrasp b. 
Husayn b. Iskandar ruled over TMakan in 880/ 
1479-80. In his turn, amir Husayn (Hasan ?; 
Sachau) b. c Ali b. Luhrasp ruled over part of 
Rustamdar and the mountainous region of Firuz 
Kuh, Damawand and Hari Rud. In 909/1503 Shah 
Isma c il I, after taking the fortresses of Gulkhandan 
and Firuz Kuh, laid siege to the fortress of Wusta, 
where the amir Husayn Kiya had taken refuge. 
Forced to surrender, he shortly afterwards committed 
suicide at Aywan-i Rasul Wad (Kabud-Gunbad). 
The last member of the family, amir Suhrab Culab, 
keeper of the fortress of Ardahin in Sawdj-bulak, 
was confirmed in his post by the Shah. 

Bibliography : Zambaur, 188; E. Sachau, 
Verzeichniss muh. Dynastien , 7; F. Justi, Iranisches 
Namenbuch , 103; W. Barthold, Istorikogeograf. 
obzor Irana, 155-61; H. L. Rabino, Dynasties 
alaouides du Mazandaran , JA, 1927, 253-77; idem, 
Dynasties de Mazandaran, JA, 1936, 397-474; 
idem, Vhistoire du Mazandaran, JA, 1943-5, 218, 
221, 236, 237; idem, Mazandaran and Astrabad, 
1928, 40, 142. (B. Nikitine) 

AFRlDl, the name of a large and powerful 
Pathan tribe, with an estimated fighting strength 
of 50,000, on the northwest frontier of Pakistan. 
The territories inhabited by the Afridis stretch 
from the eastern spurs of the Safld Kuh through the 
northern half of Tirah and the Khyber (Khaybar) 
[ q.v.] pass to the west and south of the Peshawar 
district. On the east they are bounded by the settled 
districts of Pakistan; on the north by the territories 
of the Mohmunds; on the west by the Shin wans; 
and on the south by the Orakzays and Bangash 
tribes. They are divided into eight clans. In and 
around the Khyber Pass are to be found the Kuki 
Khel, Malikdin Khel, Kambar Khel, Kamra^s, 
Zakka Khel, and Sipah. These six clans are generally 
referred to as the Khyber Afridis. The Aka Khel 
Afridis have no connection with the Khyber and are 
located to the south of the Bara river. The Adam 
Khel Afridis inhabit the hills between the districts of 
Kohat and Peshawar. 

The origin of the Afridi, or as they call themselves, 
Apridl tribes has always puzzled ethnologists. H.W. 
Bellew ( JRAS, 1887, 504) identified them with the 
’ A7TapUTat of Herodotus. This has been accepted by 

G. A. Grierson ( Linguistic Survey of India, x, 5) and 
A. Stein (JRAS, 1925, 404). But the name does not 
occur in the Achaemenian inscriptions, and it is 
doubtful whether Herodotus intended to describe the 
*AicdcpoTat as dwelling where the Afridis now are. 

H. G. Raverty ( Notes on Afghanistan, 1888, 94), 
relying on what are probably fictitious genealogies, 
believed them to be of Pathan or Afghan origin, the 
descendants of a supposed eponymous ancestor 
Karlan. The derivation of the name Afridi in the 
IJayai-i Afghani of Muhammad Hayat Khan (Engl, 
transl.: Afghanistan, Lahore 1874, 201), from afrida 
(a creature of God) is also evidently a modem fabri¬ 
cation. According to Grierson (JRAS, 1925, 405-16) 
the modem Afridi country of Tirah was at one time 
occupied by a people speaking a language still 
known as Tiriihi which resembles the Dardic langua¬ 
ges of the Hindu-kush. It seems probable, therefore, 
that the Afridis, although speaking Pashto, contain 
a large, if not predominant racial element, which was 
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established in Tirah long before the advent of those 
Pashto-speaking Afghan invaders who gradually 
pushed their way into the belt of hills and alluvial 
plains to the west of the Indus between the 13th and 
16th centuries. 

Their position athwart the Khyber Pass connec¬ 
ting India with Afghanistan made it extremely 
difficult for the Mughal emperors of Hindustan to 
maintain safe communications with their outlying 
province of Kabul. In the reign of Akbar, incited by 
the preaching of B&yazld, the founder of the Rawsha- 
niyya [q.v.] sect of heretics, and of his son Djalal 
al-Din, they attacked Mughal troops and caravans 
passing through the Khyber. They were forced into 
submission by Akbar’s forces in 1587 and in the 
following year agreed, in return for allowances, to 
keep the pass open for traffic. They were however 
only temporarily subdued and expeditions had to be 
undertaken against them in the reigns of Diahangir 
and Awrangzlb. Djahanglr deported many Afridis 
to Hindustan and Deccan, where their descendants 
are still to be found. After the establishment of the 
Afghan kingdom by Ahmad Shah Durrani the 
Afridis were nominally subject to him and are men¬ 
tioned in the register of his army; according to it 
the tribe counted 19,000 fighting men. 

The first skirmish of British troops with the Afridis 
dates back to the invasion of Afghanistan during 
the first Afghan War of 1839-42. From the annexation 
of the Pandjab in 1849 to the formation of the North- 
West Frontier Province in 1901 no less than eight 
expeditions were required against these unruly clans. 
The first was against the Kohat Pass Afridis in 1850. 
In 1853, troops were sent against the Piawaki 
Afridis, a clan of the Adam Khel Afridis. Punitive 
measures were necessary against the Aka Khel 
Afridis in 1855. Expeditions were necessary against 
the Piawaki Afridis in 1877 and 1878; and against 
the Zakka Khel Afridis in 1878 and 1879. The Zakka 
Khels of the Khyber and the adjacent BazSr valley 
of Tirah have been the most contumacious of all 
the Afridl clans. Inhabiting lands stretching from the 
slopes of the Safid Kuh to the border of Peshawar 
they have been able to force their neighbours to 
pay exorbitant tolls for the privilege of passing 
through their territories. The first agreement with 
the Zakka Khels was during the Indian Mutiny of 
1857 (Aitchison, xi, 92-6). This was observed until 
the Second Afghan War, 1878-80, when the peace of 
the Khyber and the whole frontier zone was abnor¬ 
mally disturbed. Zakka Khel attacks on the Khyber 
lines of communication forced the British, in 1878 
and 1879, t° enter their country, destroy their crops, 
and raze their forts and villages to the ground. On 
17 Febr. 1881, the Khyber Afridis, together with the 
Loargi Shinwaris of Landi Kotal, accepted responsi¬ 
bility for the safety of the Khyber; and in return 
for the recognition of their independence, agreed to 
have no dealings with other foreign powers. At the 
same time arrangements were made for the protection 
of the Khyber by a force of diazaHttis (tribal levies), 
to be paid by the Government of India (Aitchison, 
xi, 97-9). The Afridis were the last to join in the 
general frontier conflagration of 1897 and were only 
forced to come to terms after extremely severe 
fighting in the Tirah campaign of 1897-8. At the end 
of this campaign the previous system of allowances 
which had proved so successful for seventeen years, 
1881-97, were once more adopted. At the same time 
the Khyber Rifles were reorganized under British 
officers supported by a movable column at Peshawar. 
This agreement, under which the British became 


responsible for the Khyber Rifles and for the safety 
of the pass, regulated British relations with the 
Afridis until the year 1908 (Parliamentary Papers , 
1908, lxxiv, Cd. 4210, pp. 14-5). 

Towards the end of 1904 large numbers of Afridis 
visited Kabul. This was followed by small marauding 
incursions into British territory, in which the Zakka 
Khels, assisted by other Afridl clans, by Orakzays, 
and even by bands of Afghan outlaws, such as the 
Hazamao gang, were the chief offenders. From 1905 
to 1908 bands of well-armed Afridis ravaged the 
British borders. An attack by a gang of about eighty 
men upon PeshSwar city, on the night of 28 January 
1908, exhausted the patience of the Government of 
India, and in that year, the Zakka Khels were speedily 
coerced by troops under the command of Major- 
General Sir James Willcocks. The entry of Turkey 
into the First World War, in November 1914, created 
considerable excitement on the frontier. One of the 
great dangers on the frontier has always been the 
possible attitude of the Afridl clans whose lead in 
war the other tribes are usually prepared to follow. 
Fortunately for the peace of the Peshawar borders 
and possibly of the whole frontier, the mission of the 
so-called Turkish generals to Tirah failed because of 
a shortage of funds. The danger of an Afridl rising 
was averted when, on 1 February 1915 the Govern¬ 
ment of India decided to double their allowances. 

Quickly following the wake of the 1914-8 war 
came the Third Afghan War of 1919 which was the 
signal for risings along the entire frontier, and for 
the collapse of Lord Curzon’s militia scheme. By 1921 
the Afridl clans had made full submission. The 
Khyber Rifles were disbanded and their place taken 
by khafsadars, tribal levies paid by the Government of 
India but providing their own arms and ammunition. 
But there was a great danger of a recrudescence of 
Afridi raiding because of the intrigues of the Aka 
Khel mulla, Sayyid Akbar, who denounced all 
tribesmen who had accepted British terms. His 
activities were checked when, in April 1921, the 
Afridl tribal diirga accepted new allowances in 
compensation for the increased tribal responsability 
involved in the construction of the Khyber railway 
(Secret Border Report , 1921-2, p. 1). In February 1922 
the Zakka Khels agreed to pay a substantial fine for 
their past misdeeds. In the following year the peace 
of the Afridl country was rudely disturbed by the 
exploits of the Kohat gang. Members of this gang were 
forced to seek refuge in Afghan territory where their 
immunity from punishment led to a diplomatic 
protest on the part of the Viceroy. The opening of 
the Khyber Railway from Djamrud to Land! Khana 
did not make for peace. The construction of this line 
had been a source of profit to the tribesmen but its 
completion reduced their allowances. From 1927 
to its settlement in March 1930 Tirah became the 
scene of a religious struggle between its Sunni and 
Shi'ite clans. In the spring of 1930 the Afridis came 
under the influence of Indian National Congress 
agitators with the result that Afridl lashkars (tribal 
forces) entered the Peshawar district and attacked 
the city of Peshawar in June and August of that 
year. By the end of August all raiding gangs had 
been expelled from the district. Since 1947 the 
Government of Pakistan has been responsible for 
the control of the Afridl clans. As recently as 
December 1952 the Afghan government has been 
accused of granting asylum to Afridl outlaws who 
had been organizing depredations into Pakistan. 

Bibliography: C.U. Aitchison, Treaties, Enga¬ 
gements and Sanads , 1909, xi; C. C. Davies, The 
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Tirah, London 1898; Th. Holdich, The Indian 
Borderland, London 1901, chs. xv-xvi; North- 
West Frontier Province Administration Reports 
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Mason, Record of Expeditions against the N.W.F. 
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AFRlDCN [see farIdOn]. 

c AFRlN important right tributary of the 
Orontes (al- c A§I [?.v‘.]), which it reaches after 
joining with the Nahr Y£ghra (Murad Pasha) in 
the Lake of Antioch and the Nahr al-Aswad (Kara-su), 
in the c Amk. Its wide middle valley, between the 
Djabal Sim§n and the Kurd-dagh, was known in 
the Middle Ages as the district of the Djuma. The 
importance of the valley was due to the crossing of 
the road, which used it to connect Antioch with the 
districts of the upper Euphrates, with the roads 
which led from Cilicia and Asia Minor towards 
Aleppo and inner Syria. One of these roads, after 
passing the Amanus at the col of BaghrSs [<7.1/.] and 
following the shore of the Lake of Antioch, crossed 
the c Afrin at the ford near modem Bellane (the 
“Ford of the Baleine” of the Crusaders). In the 
first centuries of Islam it was guarded on the south 
side by the small fortresses of TIzIn, Artah, < Imm 
and since the time of the Crusades by that of Harim 
fa.v.], which lay nearer to the Orontes. The other, 
more northern roads issued, after passing the Kurd- 
dagh, at the gap of c Azaz and passed the ‘Afrin 
either at the bridge of Kibar (now c Afrin) or further 
up below the old capital of the region, Kuri§ 
(Cyrrhus). The new capitals were c Azaz, outside the 
real basin of the ‘Afrin, and Rawandan—of which 
important ruins are still preserved near one of the 
‘Afrln’s sources. Thus the valley of the c Afrin served 
in the classical period of Islam as the main longi¬ 
tudinal line of communication in the western part 
of the military district of the c AwSsim [q.v.]. It 
was temporarily captured from Islam by the Byzan¬ 
tines in the 4th-5th/ioth-nth centuries, and by the 
Crusaders in the first half of the 6th/i2th century. 
At present it lies athwart the political and ethnical 
boundary between Turkey and Syria. 

Bibliography : The main medieval work on 
the geography of northern Syria is Ibn Shaddad’s 
al-A Hak al- Khatira fi Dhikr Umard 3 al-Sham wa 
* l-Diazira . partial ed. by Ledit, Mash., 1935; com¬ 
plete ed. (for Northern Syria) by D. Sourdel, to 
appear shortly. Modern accounts: R. Dussaud, 
Topographie historique de la Syrie , Paris 1927; E. 
Honigmann, Die Ostgrenze des byzantinischen 
Reiches, Brussels 1935; Cl. Cahen, La Syrie de 
Nord a Vipoque des Croisades, Paris 1940; M. 
Canard, Histoire de la dynastie des Hamdanides, 
i, Algiers 1951. None of these deals with the 
Ottoman and modem periods, for which see 
Guide Bleu : Syrie — Palestine. For physical geog¬ 
raphy see S. Mazloum, U'Afrin, dtude hydrologique, 
Paris 1939. (Cl. Cahen) 

c AFRlT [see c ifrIt]. 

*AF$ denotes, according to Arab authors, the 
fruit of the oak or a similar tree and the 
tree itself. It actually is the gall, an excrescence 
which forms on certain kinds of trees and shrubs as 


the result of the sting of various insects. The Arabic 
term, however, was probably applied to the oak-gall 
in particular. It was maintained that the c af$ is 
produced either simultaneously or alternately with 
the acorn. 

In medieval Arab medicine the gall served chiefly 
as an intestinal astringent and a remedy for skin 
diseases. It was also said to strengthen the gums and 
preserve the teeth from caries. In different prepara¬ 
tions, chiefly in powdered form or boiled in vinegar 
or wine, it was applied both internally and externally. 
Frequent mention is also made of its use as a black 
hair-dye and as the main ingredient in the manu¬ 
facture of ink. Recipes for the latter are indicated, 
by al-Kalkashandi. 

Bibliography: Da’ud al-Ant&kl, Ta&kkira Y 
Cairo 1935, i, 228; Ibn al- c Awwam, Fildba (transl. 
Clement-Mullet), ii/b, 265; Ibn al-Bayt&r, Diami c . 
Bulak 1291, iii, 127-8; Kalfcashandl, o/- 

A c shd, ii, 464-6; Kazwlnl, (Wvistenfeld), i, 259; 
I. Low, Aram. Pflanzennamen , index, s.v.: idem, 
Die Flora der Juden, i, 631-4; Maimonides, Ciarh 
Asmd 3 al-*-Uhih;dr (Meyerhof), no. 295; M. Stein- 
schneider, in WZKM, 1898, 220; Tufifat al-A)tbdb 
(Renaud-Colin), no. 309. (L. Kopf) 

AFSANTlN, AfsintIn or, more rarely, IfsintIn 
(from Greek dhj>[v 0 iov) mostly denotes the common 
wormwood ( Artemisia Absinthium L .) but also 
other similar kinds of plants. In medical writings 
it is often called kashUth rilmi. The cognate form 
isfinf (absinth-wine) already occurs in ancient 
Arabic poetry (Noldeke, in Low, 389). 

A good deal of the information which Arab 
authors offer on the afsantin goes back to classical 
sources. Its different kinds were generally classified 
according to their origin: Persian, Nabataean, 
Syrian, Egyptian, Khurasanian etc. That from 
Tyre and Tarsus was considered the best. The 
yellow flower in particular was put to diverse 
medicinal uses. Not only tonic and vermifugal but 
also laxative, diuretic and other properties were 
attributed to the plant. It was also recommended 
as an antitoxin. Externally it was used in piasters, 
oils etc. Its juice mixed with the ink was said to 
preserve the paper. In addition to many other 
applications it was also employed against the loss 
of hair (da 3 al-tha*lab). 

Bibliography : C A 1 I al-Tabari, Firdaws al- 
tfikma (Siddiqi), 418-9; Da’ud al-Antaki, Tadhkira, 
Cairo 1935, i, 49-50; GhafikI (Meyerhof-Sobhy), 
no. 27; Ibn al- c Awwam, Fildha (transl. Clement- 
Mullet) ii/a, 302-3; Ibn al-Baytar, Pi ami*. Bulafc 
1291, i, 41-4; Kazwlnl (Wustenfeld), i, 272; I. Low, 
Aram. Pflanzennamen , 81, 421; idem, Die Flora 
der Juden, i, 386-9: Maimonides, Sharh Asmd 3 
al-^Ukhidr (Meyerhof), no. 3; Tubfat al-Abbab 
(Renaud-Colin), no. 1. (L. Kopf) 

afshAr (or Awshar), Oghuz (Ghuzz [q.v.]) 
tribe, first mentioned by al-Kashghari, Diwan 
Lughat al-Turk, i, 56; cf. also Rashid al-Din, Didmi c 
al-Tawarikh (B6r6zine), i, 32, according to whom 
Awshar was the grandson of Yildiz Khan, the third 
son of Oghuz Khan (whence Yazldjl-oghlu, Saldjuk- 
ndma, in MS; Abu ’ 1 -Ghazi, Shediere-vi TurkI 
(Desmaisons), 27; idem, Shediere-vi Terakime, 
Istanbul 1937, 42). They seem to have migrated 
westwards with the other Ghuzz tribes. An Afshar 
chieftain, Aydoghu b. Kushdoghan, known as 
Shumla, ruled in Khuzistan as a vassal of the 
Saldjuks (al-Bundari (Houtsma), 230, 287; al- 

R 5 wandl, Rabat al-Sudur, 260; Ibn al-Athir, index, 
s.v. Shumla; Wassaf, ed. Bombay, ii, 149, writes 
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Ya%ub b. Arslan al-AfshSri; “Hus am al-Dln 
;Shuhli” in Hamd Allah Mu§tawfi, Ta 3 rikh-i Guzida , 
i, 547—whence BidlisI, Sharaf-ndma (Vely amino v- 
Zarnov), i, 33—seems to refer to the same person 
and to be due *merely to a textual error). Shumla. 
who ruled 543-70/1148-^4, was followed by his son 
Ghars (or c Izz) al-Dawla (al-Rawandi, 377 ); after 
his death in 590/1194 the family’s rule came to an 
•end. No further information about the Afshar is 
-available in these early centuries; this may simply 
be due to the fact that authors often speak of 
Turkmens in general without specifying their exact 
tribal affinity. 

As is well known, the usual practice was to 
allocate a particular district as an ikta c (tiyul ) to 
a chieftain, who would take with him his clan and 
whose office was inherited by his descendants; this 
practice was followed, no doubt, also in the case 
of the Afshar. Afshar chieftains are mentioned 
•during the rule of the Alj Koyunlu (e.g. Mansur Beg 
Awshar, 877/1472-3, Hasan Rumlu, Afisan al- 
Tawarikh, in MS, chapter on the Afc Koyunlu; 
Daww&ni, *Ard-nama , MTM , v, 298, Engl, transl. 
in BSCMS, 1940-2, 156, 174; Mansur Beg, district 
of Shiraz. 904/1498-9, 906/1501-2, idem, ed. Seddon, 
Baroda 1931, 21 ff. 69; Pin Beg, Shiraz, 904/1498-9, 
ibidem, 24). The Afshar played a part in the estab¬ 
lishment of the $afawid dynasty [cf. kIzIl bash, 
isma‘Il i]. High dignitaries of Afsh&r origin are 
often mentioned in the $afawid chronicles (e.g. 
Afrsan al-Tawdrikh, 236, 332, 339, 345, 438; Iskandar 
Munshi 5 , Ta y rikh-i c Alam-dra-yi c Abbasij i, 155, 
185, 190, 251, 309 ff., 400, iii, 763; Tadhkirat al- 
Muluk (Minorsky), 16). 

Under the $afawids we find Afshar clans in 
various districts, and their chieftains occupied 
provincial governorships. Afshar khans ruled in 
the district of Kuh Gllu; the tribesmen of this 
region belonged mainly to the Giinduzlu and Arashlu 
clans (see Ta’rikh-i c Alam-dra-yi c Abbdsi, 199,340-4, 
358 and lur). After the revolt of 1005/1596-7 their 
rule came to an end, most of the clans that escaped 
punishment were scattered and only small remnants 
survived by the beginning of the 19th century. 

The Giinduzlu and Arashlu played an important 
role in Khuzistan. In the beginning of the 16 th 
century we find in Dizful and Shush tar Afshar 
governors like Mahdl Ruli Sultan and IJaydar 
Sultan. When the governor Mahdl Ruli rebelled in 
946/1539-40, the Afshar Haydar Kuli was charged 
with his punishment ( Afisan al-Tawdrikh, 294 ff.). 
[For the Afshar governors of Shush tar, see shushtar.] 
After Nadir Shah, the Afshar in this region were 
weakened by the continuous attacks of the Arab 
tribes of the neighbourhood. According to C. A. de 
Bode, Travels in Luristan and Arabistan, London 1845, 
some Afshars were removed from Doruk and trans¬ 
ferred to Kangawar, Asadabad and Urmiya, while a 
smaller portion were settled in Shushtar and Dizful. 

Afshar governors ruled for two and a half centuries, 
from the time of ‘Abbas I till about 1250/1834-5, in 
Kazarun [q.v.]. We find governors belonging to 
various Afshar clans also in other regions: Inallu 
in Yazd, Kirmansh&h, Mosul and Rumiyya, Alplu, 
Kose Ahmadlu and Kirklu in Khurasan (Abiward, 
Farah, Isfizar). 

In the vicinity of Urmiya, Afshars were settled 
in the time of c Abbas I (the tradition in the text 
translated by Niki tine, that they came there with 
Timur in 802/1400, has no foundation). Kasim 
Khan, a distinguished general of c Abbas I, chieftain 
of the Inanlu, settled with his tribe, shortly after 


1032/1622-3, in the regions of Urmiya, SS’in I£al‘a 
and Sulduz ( Ta'rikh-i c Alam-ara-yi ‘Abbasi , 763). 
His son, Kalb-i ‘All Mian, was governor in 1037/ 
1627-8, and was followed by other Afshar governors; 
Khudad&d Beg Kasimlu (the Kasimlu clan probably 
derived its name from Kasim Khan) took the title 
of beglerbeg in 1119/1707. (For further details see 
B. Nikitine, Les Avlar d’Urumiyeh, JA, 1929, 71 ff. 
and urmiya; cf. also sa 5 in £ai/a.) 

In general, the Afshar played an important role 
in the wars of the $afawids against the Ottomans 
and the Uzbeks, though, as we have seen above, 
‘Abbas I, according to his policy in general, tried 
to break the particularist tendencies of the clans. 
During the reign of Nadir Shah, who himself came 
of the Kirklu branch of the Abiward district, Afshar 
amirs were prominent. Some Afshar chiefs played 
important roles during the troubled period after 
Nadir’s death. AfshSr contingents were an important 
element in the KSdjar army and were used in the 
suppresion of revolts as well as against external 
enemies. 

According to Joannin (quoted in Langles, Voyages 
du Chevalier Chardin en Perse , Paris 1811, x, 243) 
the Afshar counted at the beginning of the 19th 
century 88,000 souls (repeated by Ritter, Asien , viii, 
400-5; etc.)—this may, however, refer to the number 
of tents. (Detailed statistics according to localities 
are also given there.) For the same period, cf. also 
P. A. Jaubert, Voyages en Arminie et en Perse , 225; 
Zayn al-‘AbidIn Shirwanl. Bustan al-Siyafra*, 106 
fthe numbers seem exaggerated). For more modem 
times see Mas‘ud Kayhan, Diughrdfiyd-yi Mufassal-i 
Iran , Teheren 1310-1, ii, 86 (Inanlu in Fars, as part 
of the ilat-i khamsa); 106 ff., 112, 363 (Inanlu and 
Afshar in the vicinity of Ardabil, Mishkin, Zarand, 
and especially Sawa and Kazwin [cf. also shah sewan 
and khamsa] ; 90 (clan called Afshar as part of the 
Akadjeri in Kuh Gllu—cf. also Fars-nama-yi Ndsiri , 
ii, 270); 92 (Giinduzlu near Shushtar and Dizful, 
completely assimilated); 92, 253 (Afshar in Kirman); 
cf. also 75 and 371 (their name in geographical and 
administrative nomenclature); Melamed Hasan Ba- 
harlu, Azarbaydfdn , Baku 1921, 73 (Afshar in the 
Republic of Adharbaydjan; for an earlier time, cf. 
Ewliya Celebi, Siyafiat-ndma , ii, 259, 859, iv, 284, 
337); G. Jarring, On the distribution of Turk tribes in 
Afghanistan , Lund 1939, 61 (some Afshar settled 
(in Andkhuy) by ‘Abb&s I, others by Nadir Shah).— 
Just as Afshar elements were (as noted above) 
attached to other tribes, so also we find Afshar 
clans, which, to judge by their names, must have 
originally belonged to other tribes: the Shamlu and 
Djaia’ir in Urmiya (mentioned by Nikitine) who 
were probably detached from the great tribes of the 
same name; the same is true of the Tekelii and 
Imirlii (O. Mann, Das Mujmil et-Tdrikh-i ba c d 
Nadirije , 31). 

Afshars figure among the Turkmens who lived 
during the Mamluk period in Syria, especially round 
Aleppo (cf. e.g. al-Kal^ashandl, Subfy al-A c $ha ; 
Ibn Taghribirdl (Popper), vi, 225, 364, 386, 557). 
They seem to have played a role in the establishment 
of the principality of the Karaman-oghlu ([^.v.]; see 
Cl. Cahen, in Byzantion, 1939, 133). In the Ottoman 
period various branches of the Afshar are mentioned 
(Radjab-oghlu near Kal‘at Dja‘bar: Hadidjl Khalifa. 
Diihdn-numa, 593; in documents: Radjablu Awshari, 
A. Refik, Anadoluda tiirk apretlert , Istanbul 1930, 
145 , 165-76, 186, 209, 239; Kara Awshar, Kara 
Giinduzlii Awshari, Bahrili A wshari 5 , ibid., 106, 
102). These tribes, who were also known under the 
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collective name of Yeni II, spent the winter in Syria 
and the summer in Anatolia, near Zamanti. The 
government made continuous efforts to settle them 
(Awshar villages near Isparta, Diihdn-nutna. 640; 
also other villages in Anatolia called Awshar). In 
the 19 th century Darwlsh Pasha after military 
operations against the Af shar tribes in the Cukur Owa 
settled them forcibly in the vicinity of Goksun and 
Kayseri and other places ( TTEM , lxxxviii, 348, 
and the general index to the series). There remain 
still some small nomad groups in the regions of the 
Cukur Owa, Mar c ash (cf. Besim Atalay, Mar’a$ tarihi, 
Istanbul 1340, 70 ff.), I Cel and Kayseri in Anatolia, 
and near al-Rakfca in Syria (Ali Riza Yalman, 
Cenupta tiirkmen oymaklarl, Adana 1939, ii, 105 ff.). 

Bibliography : I A, s.v. Avsar (by M. F. 
Kopriilu); Al?mad Aka TabrizI, in Ayanda , iv and 
v, and part ii, viii, Teheran 1926-8; idem, Ta’rikh-i 
Pan$ad Sala-yi Khuzistan. Teheran 1312; F. W. 
Hasluck, Christianity and Islam under the Sultans, 
index; V. Minorsky, Ajnallullnallu, Rocznik Orien- 
talistyczny, 1951-2, 1 ff. (M. Fuad KoprOlC) 
AFSHlN, pre-Islamic title borne by the native 
princes of Ushrusana, the mountainous district 
between Samarkand and Khudianda. including the 
upper course of the Zarafshan river (Barthold, 
Turkestan *, 165-9). The province was subjected to 
the Arab governors of Khurasan by an expedition 
commanded by al-Fa<U b. Yahya al-Barmaki in 
178/794-5, but it was only after an internal conflict 
and a second expedition under Ahmad b. Abl 
Khalid in 207/822 that the ruling afshin Kawus 
accepted Islam. Kawus was succeeded by his son 
Khaydhar (in Arabic texts generally: Haydar), who 
became universally known in Islamic historiography 
as al-Afshin, He first came to notice in the reign 
of al-Ma 3 mun, when as an officer of the Caliph’s 
brother Abu Isljak al-Mu c tasim, the titular governor 
of Egypt, he was given charge of Barka (Cyrenaica) 
and vigorously suppressed the rising of the Copts 
and Arabs in the Delta in 216/831. He is credited 
also with forming al-Mu c tasim*s regiment of 
“Maghariba” by recruitment from the Arabs of the 
Delta and the Western Desert. 

During the reign of al-Mu c ta$im (218-27/833-41), 
the Af shin’s chief exploit was the tenacious campaign 
which he maintained without interruption in 220-2/ 
835-7 against the Khurrami rebels in Adharbavdian 
led by Babak [f.t/.]. In reward for his success the 
caliph gave him a crown, two jewelled swords, and 
the government of Sind in addition to that of 
Armenia and AdharbSydjan. He played also a 
prominent part in the celebrated Amorium campaign 
conducted by al-Mu c ta§im in person in 223/838. 
Subsequently, out of rivalry with c Abd Allah b. 
Tahir (as the leading native prince of the Transo- 
xanians, he appears to have resented the control 
exercised over Ma war a 5 al-Nahr by the parvenu 
Tahirids), he secretly encouraged the revolt of al- 
MSziyar (Muhammad b. Kirin), the ifpahbadh of 
Tabaristan, and was consequently involved in the 
latter’s defeat, charged with apostasy, and after a 
celebrated trial starved to death in his prison at 
Simarri in Shaman 226/May-June 841. 

The title of afshin was borne also by other princes 
in Central Asia; according to al-Ya^ubl (ii, 344 ), 
Ghurak, the prince of Samarkand, calls himself in 
his treaty with Kutayba b. Muslim “Ikhshldh of 
$ughd, Afshin of Samarkand”; cf. also B. Spuler, 
Iran in friih-islamischer Zeit, 357, n. 14. 

Bibliography : Tabari, iii, 1105, 1171-1318 
passim; trans. Zotenberg, iv, 525-45; trans. 
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E. Marin, The Reign of al-Mu c ta$im, New Haven 
1951; Baladhuri 430 f; Kindi, 189-93; Bayhakl 
(Morley), 199 ff.; Ya c kubl, Ta'rikh, ii, 577-84 (ed. 
Nadjaf 1358, iii, 199-203); Ya%ubl, Buldan, 259, 
262, 293; Abu Tammam, Diwan, 107, 262, 326 f.; 
Barthold, Turkestan a , 210*1; Browne, i, 330 ff.; 
E. Herzfeld, Gesch. der Stadt Samarra, Berlin 1948, 
101, 138-52. (W. Barthold-H. A. R. Gibb) 

afsCn (p.), charm, incantation; for etymology 
and usage in old Persian, see Salemann, in Gr.I.Ph. 
i/i, 304, and especially H. W. Bailey, in RSCL 4 S, 
1933-5, 283 ff. This word is now used in Persia to 
designate especially a charm against the biting of 
poisonous animals; certain darwishes who pretend to 
have the power to charm serpents, scorpions etc., will, 
for some gratuity, communicate their invulnerability 
to other persons. Often it is one part of the body 
which is so protected, as for instance the right or the 
left hand, and it is with this that the animals of this 
kind must be seized (Polak, Persien, i, 348). 

(Cl. Huart*) 

AFSCS (Afs6s), poetical name of Mir 
Shir c Ali, the son of Sayyid C A 1 I Mu?affar Khan, 
and descendant of the Prophet through Imam 
Dja c far al-$adifc. His ancestors dwelt at Kh w af in 
Persia. One of them, Sayyid Badr al-Din, the 
brother of Sayyid < Alim al-Din Uadjtjjl KhanI, came 
to India and settled at Namawl near Agra. Sayyid 
Ghulim Mustafa, the grandfather of Afsus, came 
to Delhi during the reign of Muhammad Shah 
(1719-48), and was an associate of Nawwab $am§am 
al-Dawlah Mian. Afsus was bom at Delhi and 
received a liberal education. On the assassination 
of the Nawwab (1747), when Afsus was 11 years of 
age, his father took him to Patna; later on, after 
1760, they removed to Lucknow, where Afsus 
settled, supported by Nawwab Salar Djang the son 
of Ishafc Kh 4 n. and became an associate of MIrza 
DjawSn-bakht (Djahan-dar Shah), the eldest son 
of the emperor Shah c Alam. 

After living some years at Lucknow, he was 
brought to the notice of the Resident, Colonel 
W. Scott, at whose recommendation he went to 
Calcutta in 1215/1800-1, and was appointed Head 
Munshi in the Hindustani department of the College 
at Fort William. 

Afsus wrote a Hindustani Diwan during his 
residence at Lucknow. He also made there a trans¬ 
lation of the Gulistdn of Sa c dl, which was completed 
in 1216/1802, under the title of Bagh-i Urdu. The 
introduction to this translation contains an auto¬ 
biographical sketch, which is the principal source 
of our information regarding his life. Whilst at 
Calcutta, he edited the Kulliydt of Sawda, and 
revised the Hindustani translations of Persian 
works, which had been prepared by munshts of the 
College. He also made a translation of the first 
part of the Khulasat al-Tawarikh or a Persian 
history of Hindustan written by Munshi Sudj&n 
R 4 5 e of Patiala in 1107/1695-1696. This work, 
undertaken at the instance of J. H. Moririgton, was 
completed in 1220/1805 under the title Ara*ish-i 
Mabfil, and was first printed at Calcutta in 1808. 
John Shakespear translated the first ten chapters 
of this work into English and included them in his 
Muntakhabdt Hindi, Dublin 1847. A complete 
English translation was made by M. J. Court and 
published at Allah&bad, 1871 (2nd ed. Calcutta 1882). 
According to Garcin de Tassy and Sprenger (Oudh 
Catalogue , 198), Afsus died in 1809. 

Bibliography : Garcin de Tassy, Histoire de 
la Literature Hindouie et Hindoustanie *, Paris 
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1870, i, 120-136; J. F. Blumhardt, Catalogue of 
Hindi , Panjabi and Hindustani MSS. in the 
British Museum, London 1899, no. 72; MIrza 
C AU Lutf, Gulshan Hind (a contemporary source 
in Urdu), Lahore 1906, 47-50; Nawwab M. Mustafa 
Khan ShSftah, Gulshan Bikhdr (in Persian) 
Lucknow 1874, 23-4; M. YafcyS TanhS, Siyar 
al-Mu$annifin (in Urdu), Delhi 1924, i, 79-87; 
Sayyid Muhammad, Arbab Nathr Urdu (in Urdu), 
Hyderabad-Deccan, 91-109; R. B. Saksena, A 
History of Urdu Literature , Allahabad 1927, 244-5. 

(J. F. Blumhardt-Sh. Inayatullah) 
AFTASIDS (Banu ’l-Aftas), small Hispano- 
Muslim dynasty of the 5th/nth century, which 
reigned during the period of the muluk al-jawd 7 if of 
al-Andalus over a vast territory in the western part 
of the Iberian peninsula, with Badajoz (Batalyaws) 
as its capital. 

On the dismemberment of the caliphate of Cordova, 
the “Lower March” of al-Andalus ( al-thaghr al-adnd), 
consisting of the middle valley of the Guadiana 
(Wadi Ana) and the central portion of modem 
Portugal, passed into the possession of a liberated 
slave of al-Hakam II, Sabur, who, according to 
the custom followed in Muslim Spain at that period, 
took the title of hadjib. SSbur, whose epitaph has 
been preserved and who died on 10 Sha c ban 413/8 
November 1022, took as his minister a man of 
letters of Berber origin, belonging to the group of 
Miknasa established in the Fahs al-Ballut, north of 
Cordova: ‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad b. Maslama, 
surnamed Ibn al-Aftas. The latter did not hesitate 
to usurp power when Sabur died, leaving two sons 
under age, and founded the dynasty of the Aftasids 
of Badajoz, sometimes also called Banu Maslama. 

c Abd Allah, who took the honorific lakab of 
a 1 - M a n 5 u r, reigned until his death, which, according 
to his epitaph, also preserved, occurred in Badajoz 
on 19 Diumada II 437/30 Dec. 1045. Few details 
are known of his reign, which seems to have been 
peaceful and fruitful for his principality at first, but 
was later troubled by the bad relations which soon 
obtained between al-Man$ur and his neighbour in 
Seville, Muhammad b. c Abbad (cf. ‘abbadids). The 
latter even captured him at Beja (Badja) and kept 
him prisoner for some time. 

c Abd Allah was succeeded by his son Muhammad, 
best known under his lakab of al-Mu?affar. The 
historians are unanimous in praising his deep learning 
and literary taste, and record that he appreciated 
but little the contemporary poets, who in his opinion 
were incapable of producing anything to equal 
even remotely the poems of al-Mutanabb! and al- 
Ma c ani. He is attributed with the authorship of a 
large work, no doubt an anthology, in no less than 
fifty volumes, entitled al-Muzaffari. The fact that 
the book is very rarely quoted proves that it was 
not widely known even in Spain. 

The reign of al-Mu?affar, which lasted for twenty 
years, was extremely troubled from the political 
angle and almost entirely occupied with a tenacious 
but ineffective struggle against the king of Seville, 
al-Mu c tadid. In spite of the attempts of the prince of 
Cordova, Ibn Djahwar (cf. jjjahwarids) to arbitrate 
in the conflict, the almost continuous hostilities 
greatly weakened the kingdom of Badajoz and 
induced Ferdinand I, king of Castile and L6on, to 
attack it and impose a tribute upon it. In 449/1057 
the northern frontier fortresses of the Aftasid king¬ 
dom, Vizeu and Lamego, passed in this way into the 
possession of the Christian king, who in 456/1063, 
by the capture of the city of Coimbra (Kulumriyya) 


and of the whole region between the rivers of Douro 
(Duero) and Mondego, marked one of the decisive 
stages of the Reconquista. 

At the death of al-Mu?affar, who only survived 
for a short time this grave amputation of his domin¬ 
ions, he was succeeded by his son Yaljya a 1 - M a n § u r, 
who was challenged by his brother c Umar, governor 
of Evora (Yclbura) and soon disappeared from the 
scene. c Umar, who took the lakab of al-Muta-. 
wakkil, was exposed, like all the muluk al-tawdHf 
of his epoch, to the increasing demands of the 
Christian king Alfonso VI, who in 471/1079 took 
from him the fortress of Coria (Kuriya). He seems to 
have been the first, even before the capture of 
Toledo by Alfonso VI, to solicit the intervention 
of the Almoravids in Spain, but eventually, like all 
his neighbours, he was unable to resist the growing 
aggressiveness of the Christian king, and had to 
comply with his demands for tribute. His attempt 
in 472/1080 to add the kingdom of Toledo to his 
dominions, following on the offer made to him by 
the inhabitants of Toledo themselves, failed in spite 
of the fact that he stayed for ten months in the 
Dhu * 1 -Nunid capital. He was present at the battle 
of al-Zallaka [g.v.], which took place within his own 
territory on 12 Radjab 479/23 Oct. 1086, and had a 
hand in the intrigues which finally decided the 
Almoravids to dethrone all the muluk al-tawaHf of 
al-Andalus and annex their possessions. Feeling 
himself menaced, ‘Umar al-Mutawakkil turned 
towards Alfonso VI and solicited his help, in return 
for the cession of Santarem (Shantarin), Lisbon 
(al-Ushbuna) and Cintra (Shintara). But all this was 
in vain, and Badajoz was taken at the end of 487/ 
1095 by the Almoravid general Sir b. Abl Bakr, 
with the connivance of the inhabitants, who had had 
enough of the fiscal exactions of their king. Al- 
Mutawakkil and two of his sons, al-Fatfl and Sa c d, 
were taken prisoner and sent to Seville, but even 
before their arrival there they were executed. Another 
son of al-Mutawakkil, al-Man$ur, escaped, fortified 
himself for some time in the castle of Montanchez, in 
the modem province of C£ceres, and finally, together 
with his followers, migrated into the dominions of 
Alfonso VI and was converted to Christianity. 

Bibliography : All the chronicles of the period 
of the muluk al-fawdHf, especially Ibn H a yy&n, 
as quoted by Ibn BassAm, Dhakhira : Ibn < Idharf. 
Bayan, iii, index; Ibn al-Khatlb. A*mdl al-A c ldm 
(L6vi-Provengal), 211-5. The narrative in the 
Memoirs of c Abd Allah b. Buluggln [ q.v .] which 
relates to the reign of al-Mutawakkil is by far the 
most detailed and trustworthy source. Hoogvliet, 

Specimen e litt. orient . de regia Aphtasidarum 

familia, Leiden 1839, is antiquated. See also 
R. Dozy, Hist. Mus. Esp .*, iii, index; A. Prieto 
y Vives, Los reyes de taifas, Madrid 1926, 65-8; 
R. Men6ndez Pidal, La Espaha del Cid, Madrid 
1947, index; E. L6vi-Provengal, Inscriptions arabes 
d*Espagne, 53-5; idem, Islam d'Occident, 125-6; 
idem, Hist. Esp. mus., iv (in preparation). 

(E. L^vi-Proven^al) 

al-AFWAH al-AWDI, AbO RabI‘a SalA’at b. 
c Amr, pre-Islamic Arab poet, chieftain of the 
Awd clan of Madhhidi. about the middle of the 6th 
century A.D. Most of his extant poetry celebrates 
the warlike virtues of his tribe and of its chief, while 
his gnomic poems caused him to be counted among 
the sages of the djdhiliyya. Al-Diahiz. however 
( al-tfayawdn *, vi, 280), doubts the authenticity of 
the poems attributed to him, and the arguments 
which he presents are to the point. 
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Bibliography : The diwdn of al-Afwah al- 
Awdl was published in dt-Jara*if al-Adabiyya, 
Cairo 1937; L. Cheikho, Shu'ard* al-Na?raniyya, 
70-4; it was introduced into Spain by al-$&U, 
who had received it from Ibn Durayd {BAH, ix, 
396). Verses and biographical notes are to be 
found in Diahiz. Bay aw an *, index; idem, Baydn 
(Sandubi), i, 171; Ibn Kutayba, SAiV, 110-1; 
idem, *Uyun al-Akhbar, iii, 113; Rail, Amali, i, 
125; Aghani*, xi, 41-2; Barbier de Meynard, 
Surnoms, 45 (offprint from JA, 1907); Brockel- 
mann, S I, 57*, Nallino, Scritti , vi, 29 (French 
transl. 48). (Ch. Pellat) 

AFYON, opium, from Greek 6mov, diminutive of 
67 c 6<;, “vegetable juice”. Opium is the dried resinous 
juice of the unripe capsules of the oppyx (Papaver 
somniferum L., in Arabic khashkhash), the preparation 
of which is already described by classical authors, 
e.g. by Dioscorides, iv, 64. (For opium in Antiquity 
see Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. Mohn.) In Islamic times it 
was used officinally and as a narcotic (also by 
darwishes). The poppy had long been cultivated in 
Upper Egypt: according to Kuhin al-A$tar, 128, 
in his time (7th/i3th century) the best opium was 
prepared in Abu TI<Ji, S. of Asyut. The cultivation 
of the poppy and the preparation of opium flourished 
in Egypt until the beginning of the 19th century. 
(Cf. Lane, Modern Egyptians # , i, 118, ii, 35). The 
cultivation of the poppy in Asia Minor does not seem 
to go back to the Byzantine period. It apparently 
spread after the Crusades, and under Turkish rule 
the plant was acclimatized especially in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Kara Hi§ar, which received the nick¬ 
name of Afyun Kara Hi§ar [tf.v.]. This town was the 
centre for the cultivation and the export of the opium 
as late as the 19th century (cf. O. Blau, Etwas iiber 
das Opium, ZDMG, 1869, 280). In Persia, as well as 
in Turkey, opium is often called tiryak, “antidote”. 
When Abbas II tried to enforce the prohibition of 
wine, the consumption of opium grew to such 
dimensions that he was forced to soften the pro¬ 
hibition and take measures, instead, against the 
trade in opium (1621; P. della Valle, ii, 108). Yazd 
and Isfahan used to export opium to India and 
Turkey. (See Chardin, Voyages , Amsterdam 1735, 
iii, 14-5, 92 ff.; ii, 58.67; J. E. Polak, Persien, Leipzig 
1865, ii, 248-55; and the vivid description of opium¬ 
eating by E. G. Browne, A Year amongst the Persians, 
index.) Opium played' a considerable role also in 
India, where the decoction of the husks was called 
post (cf. J. Charpentier, Pdst(a), BSOS, 1935-7,101 ff. \ 
especially for the Mughal period). According to 
B. Laufer, in T y oung Poo, 1916, 462 (cf. also O. 
Franke, Geschichte d. Chines . Reiches , ii, 551, iii, 428) 
the knowledge of preparing opium came to the 
Chinese from (medieval) India and not from the 
Muslims (contrary to the assertions of scholars such 
as J. Edkins, The Poppy in China, 5; E. Bret- 
schneider, in A. de Candolle, Origin of Cultivated 
Plants, 400; Yule and Bumes, Hobson-Jobson, 641; 
Giles, Glossary of Reference, 200, who derive the 
Chinese names of opium from the Arabic).—For the 
adulteration of opium by dishonest merchants (by 
admixture of various resins, or sandarac, etc., see 
E. Wiedemann, in SBPMS Erl., xlvi, 1914, 176-206. 

Bibliography: Abu Mansur al-Muwaffak, 
Abniya (Seligmann), i, 36; Ibn al-Awamm, 
Fila}%a, transl. Clement-Mullet, ii/i, 128 ft.; Ibn 
al-Bayt&r, Piami*, i, 45, transl. Leclerc, nos. 116 
and 2120; Kazwlnl (Wiistenfeld), i, 282; Tub fat 
al-Abbab (Renaud-Colin), 40; I. Loew, Die Flora der 


Juden, ii, 364-70; M. Meyerhof, Un glossaire de 
matitre midicinale comp, par Maimonide, no. 35. 
(cf. also no. 401); Millaut, Vopium et le hachich , 
La Giographie, 1912, 132 ff. (C. E. Dubler) 
AFYON SARA QI$AR (modern spelling: 
Afyonkarahisar), more correctly AfyOn Sara IJi- 
?ArI, “Opium Black-castle”, at present also simply 
Afyon, formerly Sara Hi§ar-i $Ahib (in Neshrl, ed. 
Ankara, 64 = ed. Berlin, 21 — Leunclavius, Hist. 
Mtisulm., Frankfurt 1591, col. 140: Sahibufl FCara 
Hi$ar[I], Principis Maurocastrum; Saibcarascar in 
Caterino Zeno, Commentarii del Viaggio in Persia, 
Venice 1558, 14b), town in western Anatolia, 38°5o* 
N, 30°3o’ E, about 1007 m. above sea level, on the 
stream AkarSay, which flows into the Eber Gblii, and 
then into the Akshehir Golii, at the foot of an isolated 
and steep trachyte cone which rises from the plain to 
a height of 200 m. above the town surrounding it. 
Sara Hi§ar-i $afoib was the capital of a sand^ak of the 
eyalet Anadolu (SS^jdji Khalifa, Diihdn-numd. 641), 
since 1281/1864 of a sandfak of the wilayet Khudawen- 
digAr (Brusa); in modem Turkey Afyun Sara Hi$ar is 
capital of the wilayet ( il ) of the same name, com¬ 
prising the ka 4 as (tUe) Afyun Sara yisar, Bolwadin, 
Dinar Emirdagh (Azlziyye), Sandll^ll and Shuhut. In 
1945 the town had 29,030 (1950: 29,826), the ka4d 
136, 667, the wilayet 335,609 (1950: 372,600) inhab¬ 
itants; the wilayet has a surface of 13,555 sq. km.— 
The name Afyun Sara Hi$ar, formerly only in 
popular, but at present also in official use (Tavernier, 
Les six voyages, i, 120 has: Aphiom Carassar; Ch. 
Texier, Asie Mineure, Paris 1834: Aphioum) comes 
from the rich production of opium in the district, 
already mentioned by Belon, Les observations de 
piusieurs singularitez et choses mdmorables, Paris 1555, 
183 a (cf. O. Blau, in ZDMG, 1869, 280). 

Sara Hi$ar-i §&hib is identified with the Byzantine 
fortress of Akroinos, Akroynos, near which in 740 
A.D. the emperor Leo III defeated the Arabs, and 
the legendary hero Sayyid Battal and his armies 
met their death (Theophanes, Chronogr. (de Boor), 
i, 39 o, 4 n), and where the emperor Alexius I Com- 
nenus negotiated in jii6 with the Saldjuk prince 
Malikshah (Anna Comnena, Alexias (B. Leib, Paris 
1934 * 45 , iii, 209)). It was apparently taken from 
the Byzantines by the Turks in the beginning of 
the 13th century, but no details are available. The 
inscription on the Altlgoz kopriisii (RCEA, no. 3658) 
shows that the town was Turkish in 606/1209. It 
was to Kara Hi§ar that the famous Saldjuk vizier 
§&hib Ata’ Fakhr al-Dln All b. al-Uusayn (d. 
687/1288-9) from whom the town received its 
designation, retired with his treasures before the 
Raram&nians. His sons, Tadj al-Din Husayn and 
Nu$rat al-DIn received in fief in 1271 the whole 
territory of FCara yi$Sr, with Kiitahya, $andikll, 
Ghurghurum and Ale ^hehir, later also L&dlk 
(Laodicaea on the Lycus, near the modem Deflizli) 
and Khonas (ancient Chonae, modem Honaz); 
see Alesar&y! (Osman Turan), 74; Ibn BIbl 
(Houtsma), 308 (also mentioned, in connection with 
the sons of the $ahib, p. 323, 327, 334; by £ara 
HisSr Dewele our Kara Hi§ar is meant). L§d!k and 
Khonas fell into the hands of the Turkman All Beg 
during the troubles of Djimri (1277); he was, however, 
defeated in a successful campaign by the Sultan and 
killed near f£ara Hi§ar (Ibn BIbl, 333). The latter 
descendants of the §&bib At a 5 had to submit to 
the Germiyans and finally lost their territory to 
them. (Ibn Fa<Jl Allah al- < Umari, Masalik al-Abfar 
(Taeschner) states in one passage, p. 31, that 
Karasar was in the possession of Ibn Torghud; in 
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another, p. 36 and 37, that Karasari was in the 
possession of Ibn al-Sayib—by which no doubt the 
descendant of the Sahib is meant—under the 
suzerainty of the Germiyans; cf. also Ahmed Tewhid, 
in TOEM y 1st series, ii, 563 ff.) After this Kara 
Hisar shared in the vicissitudes of the principality 
of Germiyan [q.v.], which soon became a dependency 
of the Ottomans and under. Bayazid I actually 
belonged for a time to the Ottomans, from 792/ 
1390 until its restoration under Timur, 805/1402. 
Khidr Pasha (d. 750/1 349 ). son of Sulayman-shah 
of Germiyan, and other members of this princely 
family, are mentioned as heads ( £elebi ) of the 
Mewlewl colonies in Kara Hisar (see- Ghalib Dede, 
Tedhkire-yi Shu'-ara'-yi Mewlewiyye y MS Vienna, no. 
1257, fol. 54r, 9or = c Ali Enwer, Sema'-khdne-yi 
Edeby Istanbul 1309, 48 f., 102). During Timur’s 
invasion of Asia Minor after the battle of Ankara 
(1401), Kara Hisar also suffered from the raiding 
parties of the conqueror (Sharaf al-Din ‘Ali Yazdl, 
Zafar-nama, Calcutta 1887-8, ii, 446, 457, 484, 492 = 
Histoire de Timur-Bee, transl. Petis de la Croix, 
Delft 1723, iv, 21, 31, 60, 68; Dukas, Hist., Bonn, 77). 

In 832/1428-9 the principality of the Germiyan- 
oghlu definitely fell into the hands of the Ottomans, 
and Kara IJi$ar with its territory became a liwa 
(sandiafr) of the eydlet Anadolu (cf. Diihdn-numa, 
641). As a fortress near the Karaman frontier, it was, 
as long as Karaman remained independent, of 
military importance. At the beginning of the war 
with Uzun IJasan (877/1472-3) the prince Mustafa 
retired to Kara Hisar and used it as a base for his 
expeditions against the Karaman-oghlu, the allies 
of the Persians ( c Ashikpasha-zade, Ta'rikh (Giese), 
169; Sa c d al-Din, Tadf iil-Tewarikh, i, 534; Caterino 
Zeno, loc. cit), and in 895/1489-90 it served as a base 
for the operations of Hersek-zade Ahmed Pasha 
against the Egyptians who had invaded Karaman 
(Sa c d al-Din, ii, 65). Kara Hisar is often mentioned 
in connection with the revolts and struggles of 
contending pashas in the 17th century (1011/1602, 
revolt of Djelali, 1041/1631, revolt of Baba c Omer, 
1069/1658, revolt of Abaza Hasan Pasha). In 1833 
the town was temporarily occupied by Ibrahim 
Pasha, son of Muhammad < A 1 I Pasha. In the Greco- 
Turkish war in 1921-3 it was occupied by the Greeks 
twice (28 March -7 April 1921 and 13 July 1921- 
27 August 1922). The war caused great damage to 
the town, which was, however, restored by recon¬ 
struction on a large scale under the republic. 

The greater part of the scanty antiquities from 
the classical period seems to have been removed to 
the town from the ruined sites of the vicinity, 
notably Seydiler (Prymnessus), IsCe Kara Hi§ar 
(Docimium) and Cifut Ka$abasl (Synnada). The 
town’s land-mark, the steep trachyte cone with 
the late Byzantine fortifications restored by the 
Germivan-oghlu (described by Ewliya Celebi, SeyafyaX- 
nante, ix, 29-34) bore as late as at Niebuhr’s time 
(1766) the name Bek Baran Kal'esi (“the fortress 
which gives refuge to the Beg”). It was never 
properly inhabited, and is now derelict, but was used 
occasionally for the internment of political prisoners 
(‘Ashifcpasha-z&de, Ta'rikk, ed. Istanbul, 243 f., 
not in ed. Giese), and as late as 1802 for the im¬ 
prisonment of the French prisoners of war from 
Egypt.—The other monuments from the epoch of 
the Saldiufcs and the Germiyan-oghlu, such as the 
$al?ibler Turbesi, the Ulu Dianii c of Khodia Beg and 
the mausoleum et Sultan Dlw&nl. as well as the 
Ottoman monuments, such as the mosque of Ahmed 
Gedik Pasha with its annexes (the medrese is at 


present used as a museum; Ekrem Hakki Ayverdi, 
Fdtih deuri tnimarisi, Istanbul 1953, 252-58), still 
await detailed examination.—In addition to the 
inscription on the Altlgoz kopriisii, mentioned above, 
other inscriptions from the town are published in 
RCEA, nos. 4132, 4329, 4540 and 4667. 

Bibliography : Sal-name of the wilayet 
Khudawendigar for 1302, 466 ft.; V. Cuinet, La 
Turquie d y Asie , iv, 224 ft.; Hadidji Khalifa. 
Diihdn-numa . 641 f.; Tavernier, Les six voyages, 
Paris 1677, i, 87 ff.; Pococke, Description of the 
East , London 1745, ii/2, 82; C. Niebuhr, Reise- 
beschreibung, iii, 131-4 (with plan and panorama); 
W. G. Browne (1802), in R. Walpole, Travels in 
various countries of the East, London 1820, 116 f.; 
L 4 on de Laborde, Voyage de VAsie Mineure, 
Paris 1838, 64 ff. (with beautiful views); W. 
Hamilton, Researches in Asia Minor, London 1842, 
i, 462, 470; v. Vincke, F. L. Fischer and v. Moltke, 
Planatlas von Kleinasien, Berlin 1846, 54, page no. 
4; Mitt, des Deutschen Arch. Instituts in A then, 
1882, 139 f.; G. Radet, Rapport sur une Mission 
scientifique en Asie Mineure , Nouv. Archives des 
Missions scientifiques, 1895, 425 ff.; E. Naumann, 
in Globus, vii, no. 19 (illustration); Korte, Ana- 
tolische Skizzen, Berlin 1896, 81 ff.; Oberhummer 
and Zimmerer, Durch Syrien und Kleinasien, 
Berlin 1899, 390 ft.; Besim Darkot, in I A, vii, 
277-80; Edib Ali Baki, Afyonda eski zamanlarda 
ya$ayi$, in Tajpinar dergisi, Afyon; M. Ferid and 
M. Mestit, Sahip Ata He ogullarl, Istanbul 1934. 

(J. H. Mordtmann-Fr. Taeschner) 
AGA [see agha]. 

AGADIR, one of the names of a fortified 
enclosure among the Berbers, where chambers 
are allotted to the various families of the tribe for 
storage of grain, and where the tribe takes refuge 
in times of danger. The following are the areas 
where this ancient Berber institution survives: 
Djabal Nafusa (under the name of gasr = %a$r, or 
temidelt); Southern Tunisia (ghurfa) ; the Awras 
{gelda = kal c a); and in Morocco the Rif and more 
especially the Great, Middle and Anti-Atlas and the 
Sirwa (agadir among the Shluhs and igherm among 
the Berbers of the Middle Atlas). The word agadir 
probably goes back to Phoenician gadir = Hebrew 
gdder “wall” (in fact the word has in the Sus the 
meaning of “strong wall”). 

Bibliography: R. Montagne, Un Magasin 
collectif de VAnti-Atlas: L'Agadir des Ikounka, 
Hesp., 1929; idem, Les Berbires et le Makhzen 
dans le Sud du Maroc, Paris 1930, 253 ff.; idem, 
Villages et Kasbas Berbires, Paris 1930, 9 ff.; 
Dj. Jacques-Meunie, Greniers Collectifs, Hesp., 
1949, 97 ff.; idem, Greniers-Citadelles au Maroc , 
Paris 1951. 

AGADIR-IGHIR, Moroccan town situated at 
the junction of the Moroccan High Atlas with the 
plain of Sus, on the Atlantic coast. The town stands 
at the northern end of a large bay, at the foot of a 
hill some 800-900 feet high which is surmounted by 
a fort. The population numbers 30,111, of whom 
1,518 are Jews and 6,062 Europeans (1952 census). 

It is not clear whether a settlement existed there 
before the arrival of the Portuguese, although a 
letter from the inhabitants of Mass a to Emmanuel I 
of Portugal, dated 6 July, 1510 ( Sources inldites de 
VHistoire du Maroc, Portugal, i, 243) speaks of an 
agadir al-arba c a at that site. This suggests that an 
agadir existed there near which a travelling market 
was held every Wednesday. At all events, it was of 
no great importance. Leo Africanus mentions the 
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same settlement under the name Gartguessem 
(“Cape Ksima” named after a Berber tribe living 
round about the town). 

In the second half of 1505, a Portuguese nobleman 
Joao Lopes de Sequeira, built a wooden castle there, 
perhaps to protect a fishing fleet, perhaps also, 
with the approval of his sovereign, to thwart the 
Spaniards in the Canary Islands who had designs of 
the southern coast of Morocco. The castle was 
situated near a spring, at the foot of the hill comman¬ 
ding the roadstead. This site still bears the name of 
Funti, although its official designation seems from 
the first to have been Santa Cruz del Cabo de Aguar, 
by reason of its relative proximity to Cape Ghir. 
This castle was purchased by the King of Portugal 
on 25 January 1513. 

The establishment of the Portuguese at Santa Cruz 
caused a strong reaction among the Berber tribes 
of the Sus. The members of the Djazuliyya order, 
which had established itself in the Sus 50 years 
previously, were able to exploit this antipathy for 
the purpose of a holy war, and some of them promoted 
the rise of the Sa c dids (Banu Sa*d), a family of shu- 
rafa? coming from the Daria (Dra c ). The chief of this 
family, Muhammad, later entitled al-Ka 3 im bi-Amr 
Allah, was proclaimed war leader about the year 1510. 

From that date the Portuguese fortress was 
subjected to an intermittent, but nevertheless irk¬ 
some, military and economic blockade, and to 
attacks which grew in severity as the power of the 
Sa c dids increased. In September 1540, the Sa*did 
king of the Sus, Muhammad al-Shaykh, son of al- 
K&’im, captured the hill which dominated Santa 
Cruz and concentrated there a strong force of 
artillery. The siege began on 16 February 1541 and 
ended, on 12 March, with the surrender of the 
Governor, D. Guttere de Monroy, and the survivors 
of the garrison. A very detailed and lively account 
of these events can be found in the Chronique de 
Santa Cruz, the work of one of the besieged who, 
after 5 years’ captivity at Tarudant and elsewhere, 
wrote this account of his adventures. 

For many years Santa Cruz-Agadir was left 
deserted until the Sa c did sultan c Abd Allah al- 
Ghalib brillah (1557-74) built a fort on the top of 
Agadir hill to protect the anchorage from the 
Christian fleets. From then onwards Agadir was 
one of the points at which European traders regularly 
called, principally to take on cargoes of sugar (see 
especially Sources inidites de VHistoire du Maroc , 
lire sdrie, France, iii, 361). Agadir retained its role 
of trading port up to the founding of the Muslim 
town of Mogador [< q.v .] in 1773. Since that date, 
Agadir harbour has been little used. 

The settlement achieved momentary renown in 
1911 when the German gunboat “Panther” cast 
anchor in the roads to assert German claims there 
at a time when General Moinier’s column had just 
occupied Fez (1 July 1911). After the signing of the 
Protectorate agreement, Agadir was occupied by 
French troops in 1913. Its population was then less 
than 1,000. 

Since then, the town has developed greatly. It has 
become the chief town of one of the administrative 
regions of Morocco which comprises nearly 700,000 
inhabitants. It owes its growth chiefly to the deve¬ 
lopment of its agriculture and fisheries, and to the 
exploitation of its mineral wealth. The port of 
Agadir, constructed since 1914, has recently been 
enlarged. 

Bibliography : Leo Africanus, Description de 

VAfrique, (Schefer), i, 176 (Guarguessem); Chro¬ 


nique de Santa Cruz du Cap de Gud (Agadir), 
ed. and tr. P. de Cenival, Paris 1934; Marmol, 
VAfrique, tr. Perrot d’Ablancourt, Paris 1667, 
ii, 34-9; J. Figanier, Historia de Santa Cruz de 
Cabo de Gue (Agadir), 1505-1541, Lisbon 1945 
(cf. Hesp., 1946, 93 ff.); these works deal prima¬ 
rily with the Portuguese period; H. de Castries, 
Une description du Maroc sous le rigne de 
Moulay Ahmed el-Mansour (1596), Paris 1909, 
no; Ch. de Foucauld, Reconnaissance au Maroc , 
new edition, Paris 1934, 184-5; J* Erekmann, 
Le Maroc moderne, Paris 1885, 50-1 (with a 
map); Castellanos, Historia de Marruecos, Tangier 
1898, 203-17; Budge Meakin, The land of the 
Moors, London 1901, 378-82; H. Hauser , Histoire 
diplomatique de VEurope (1871-1914), Paris 1929, 
vol. ii, 6th part, ch. iii: P. Renouvin, La crise 
d*Agadir; P. Gruffaz, La port d*Agadir, in Bull. 
Ec. et Soc . du Maroc, 1951, 297-301; G. Guide, 
Agadir in Les Cahiers d'Outremer, 1952. 

(R. le Tourneau) 

AGDAL (Berber), a term borrowed by the Arabic 
of Morocco, Algeria and Tunisia from Berber, with 
the same meaning as in that language namely “pas¬ 
turage reserved for the exclusive use of the landow¬ 
ner”. In Morocco, however, the word has acquired 
the special sense of “a wide expanse of pasture lands, 
surrounded by high walls and adjoining the Sultan’s 
palace, reserved for the exclusive use of his cavalry 
and livestock”. Such enclosures exist in each of 
the royal cities, Fez, Meknes, Rabat and Marrakush. 

(G. S. Cohn) 

AgehI, Turkish poet and historian, d. 
985/1577-8. His real name was Man$ur. He was 
born in Yenidje-yi Wardar (Giannitsa in Greek 
Macedonia), which was at that time an important 
centre. His career as mudarris and kadi took him 
to various places; Gallipoli and Istanbul are 
mentioned by his biographers. AgehI was a poet of 
considerable renown in spite of the fact that no 
diwan of his poems seems to have existed. He 
owed his fame, particularly, to a frasida addressed 
to his sweetheart, a young sailor, and composed in 
the professional slang of the Turkish sailors of his 
time and containing many terms borrowed from the 
nautical lingua franca, especially, terms belonging 
to the terminology of the galley; it was imitated by 
several poets of his time. Of Agehi’s only known 
historical work, the Ta^rikh-i Ghazat-i Sigetwar, 
describing Suleyman’s expedition against Szigetvdr, 
(see Babinger, 69) no manuscript is known. 

Bibliography : The main sources for Agehl’s 
life are the contemporary collections of biographies 
of Ottoman poets (Tedhkire-vi Shu c ara by c Ash!k 
Celebi, ^Inall-zade Hasan Celebi, Riya<JI, ‘Ahdl, 
BeyanI, I£af-zade Fa 5 i<JI) and the biographical 
sections in c All’s Kunh al-Akhbar; none of these 
sources is published; excerpts in the article AgehI 
in Saadeddin Niizhet Ergun, Turk $airleri, 
Istanbul 1936, i, 16-8, where also several of 
Agehl’s poems are printed. The ka$ida in sailors’ 
slang is published with a commentary in A. Tietze, 
xvi. aslr Turk §iirinde gemici dili, Ageht kasidesi 
ve tahmisleri, Tiirkiyat Mecmuasl, 1951, 113-121 
(with further bibliography). (A. Tietze) 

AGfiL [see c ukayl]. 

AfiHA, a word used in eastern Turkish generally 
to mean “elder brother”, sometimes in contrast to 
ini, “younger brother”, but in Yakut (aga) meaning 
“father” (cf. V. Thomsen, Inscriptions de VOrkhon 
Dichifrhs, 98 (aka)), in Koybal-KaraghasI “grand- 
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father” and “uncle”, and in Cuwash “elder sister”. 
Among the Mongols it appears already to have been 
used as an honorific, the princesses of the imperial 
family being designated by it (cf. Quatrem&re, 
Histoire des Mongols , xxxix-xl). 

In Ottoman Turkish agha (usually pronounced 
d y d or even a) means “chief”, “master” and some¬ 
times “landowner”. It is also used for the head 
servant of a household and occurs in combination 
with many words, e.g. farshi aghast (“market 
inspector”), khan aghast (“innkeeper”), k6y aghast 
(“village headman”) and aghabey (“elder brother” 
—cf. above— or “senior”). As a title, up to the 
reform period and in some cases even later, it was 
given to many persons of varying importance 
employed in the government service, for the most 
part in posts of a military, or at least a non-secre- 
tarial, character, being contrasted particularly with 
efendi [q.v.]. The most notable aghas of this kind 
were the Yenileri Aghast (see yeni Aeri) and most 
of the principal officers of the standing as opposed 
to the feudal army, and the Ozengi or Rikdb Aghalart 
and most officers of both the “Inside” and “Outside” 
Services of the sultan’s household. But the kdhya 
(ked-khudd) of the Grand Vizier was also entitled 
agha, though his duties were entirely administrative 
and secretarial—whence, in his case, the word 
efendi was usually added to his title and he was 
called Agha, Efendimiz ; and so were the eunuchs of 
the palace service heade by the Bab ul-Se c ddet 
Aghast or Kapl Aghast (white) and the Bar iil- 
Se < adet Aghast or Ktzlar Aghast (black), and the 
eunuchs attendant on the Wdlide Sultan and prin¬ 
cesses of the imperial blood. Hence eunuchs em¬ 
ployed by officials and the well-to-do in general 
came usually to be known as harem or khadim 
aghalart , till the word agha alome might sometimes 
mean “eunuch”. 

After the abolition of the Janissaries in 1826 and 
the formation by Mahmud II of the c Asdkir-i 
Mensure, it became the custom to entitle agha 
illiterate officers up to the rank of ka y im-makdm, 
literate officers of corresponding rank being ad¬ 
dressed as efendi ; and this usage was maintained 
among the people up to the end of the Ottoman 
regime. Until the establishment of the Constitution 
there existed a military rank intermediate between 
those of yuzbashl and binbasht called kol aghast 
(i.e. commander of a wing). 

Agha, often spelt aka, is also used in Persian, in 
which it again sometimes signifies “eunuch”, as 
notably in the case of the first Kadjar, Agha 
Muhammad Shah. 

Bibliography : W. Radloff, Versuch eines 
WOrterbuck d. Turko-Tatar. Sprachen, i, 5-6; 
H. Vamb^ry, Etymologisches Wdrterbuch d. Turko- 
Tatar. Sprachen, 5; Pa vet de Courteille, Diction- 
naire Turc-Oriental, 24; Redhouse, A Turkish and 
English Lexicon, 1921, 146; c Ata, Ta’rikh, i, 
passim, particularly sections beginning pp. 7, 30, 
72, 138, 157, 182, 205, 209, 257 and 290; M. 
d’Ohsson, Tableau <L VEmpire Ottoman, vii, cf. 
index; I A, s.v. Aga; Gibb and Bowen, Islamic 
Society and the West, i/i, index. 

(H. Bowen) 

A GH A KH AN, properly A^A Khan, title applied 
to the Imams of the Nizarl [q.v.] Isma c Ills. It was 
originally an honorary title at the court of the 
Kadjar ShAhs of Persia, borne by Hasan < Ali Shah, 
who, after the murder of his father Khalil Allah in 
1817, gained the favour of Fath C A 1 I ShSh and 
received the hand of one of his daughters in marriage. 


In consequence of intrigues at the court under the 
reign of Muhammad Shah, Hasan C A 1 I ShAh revolted 
in 1838 in Kirman, but was defeated and fled in 
1840 to Sind, where he rendered valuable services 
to Sir Ch. Napier in the Sind campaign. After an 
unsuccessful attempt to establish himself in Persia 
from the Bunpore district, he went to live in Bombay, 
but was removed to Calcutta at the instance of the 
Persian government. In 1848 he returned to Bombay, 
which has remained, except for a brief period at 
Bangalore, the headquarters of the movement 
headed by him and his successors. Internal conflicts 
among the Khodias [q.v.] concerning the leadership 
of the Imam, led to lawsuits, culminating in the 
famous judgment of Sir Joseph Arnould in 1866 in 
favour of the Agha Khan. (It was this case, during 
which a great deal of information about the sect 
was elicited, which called the attention of western 
scholarship to the continued existence of the Nizarl 
Isma c ilis; cf. M. H. B. Freer, The Khojas, the Disciples 
of the Old Man of the Mountain, Macmillan's Magazine 
1876, 431 £f.; St. Guyard, in JA, 1877/i, 337 ff.) 
Hasan c Ali Shah (d. 1881) was succeeded by his 
son c Ali Shah (d. 1885), and the latter by his son, 
the present Agha Khan. H. H. Sir Sultan Muhammad 
Shah (b. 2 Nov. 1877), the spiritual head of the 
Nizarl Isma^lls in India (including the Khodjas), 
Persia, Central Asia, Syria and East Africa. Under 
his guidance, the organization of the NizSri com¬ 
munity has been greatly developed. The Agha 
Khan has also occupied a prominent position in 
public life. His heir {wait c ahd) is C A 1 I Khan (b. 1910). 

Bibliography : J. N. Hollister, The Shi c a of 
India , London 1953, 364 ff. The memoirs of the 
present Agha Khan were published under the 
title of World Enough and Time, London 1954. 

(H. A. R. Gibb) 

AGHA MUHAMMAD SHAH, founder of the 
K ad jar [q.v.] dynasty of Persia, who was bom 
in 1155/1742, was the elder son of Muhammad 
Hasan Khan, hereditary chief of the powerful 
Kadjar tribe. When a child he was castrated by 
order of c Adil Shah, NSdir Shah’s nephew, an 
act which warped his character in later life. On 
his father’s murder in 1758, he became chief of the 
Kadjars. He spent his youth at Karim Khan’s 
court at Shiraz; on Karim’s death in 1779 he fled 
to Astarabad and engaged in a long struggle with 
his descendants. By 1785 he had made himself 
master of the north and centre of the kingdom, 
and in that year he made Teheran his capital 
because of its central position and its proximity 
to the Kadjar territories. In 1794 he captured the 
gallant Lutf C A 1 I Khan, the last of Karim Khan’s 
descendants, and put him to death after inflicting 
fearful tortures. In the following year he re-estab¬ 
lished Persian authority over Georgia. He was 
crowned Shah in 1796. He subsequently added 
)£huras£n to his dominions, deposing Shahrukh, 
NAdir Shah’s blind grandson; by means of torture, 
he forced Shahrukh to disclose where he had hidden 
his grandfather’s jewels. So dreadful were the 
unfortunate prince’s sufferings that he died. Nemesis 
soon overtook Agha Muhammad, for he was assas¬ 
sinated in 1797. He showed great skill as a statesman 
and also as a military leader, but his reputation was 
sullied by his revengefulness, his revolting cruelty 
and his insatiable avarice. 

Bibliography : c Abd al-RazzAk b. Nadjaf 
Kull, Mahathir-i Sultdniyya, Tabriz 1826 (English 
translation by Sir Harford Jones Brydges entitled 
The Dynasty of the Kajars , London 1833); Ri<Ja 
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Kuli Khan Hidayat, Rawtfai al-Safa-yi Na$iri , ix; 
Sir J. Malcolm, History of Persia , ii, 300-302; 
R. G. Watson, A History of Persia from the 
Beginning of the Nineteenth Century to the Year 
1858, London 1866, 65-105; P. M. Sykes, History 
of Persia 3 , ii, 289-96. 

(Cl. Huart-L. Lockhart) 
AfiHAC, meaning in Ottoman Turkish “a tree”, 
“wood”, in Eastern Turkish (in which the forms 
ylghad, ylghaC are the more frequent) means also 
“the male member” and “parasang”; cf. al- 
Kashgharl, Diwan Lughdt al-Turk, Istanbul 1933, 
iii, 6, and Brockelmann, Mitteltiirkische Wortschats, 
Budapest-Leipzig 1928, 87. Al-Kashghari shows only 
the forms ylghad and ylehat. but W. Radloff, 
Versuch eines Wbrterbuches der Turk-Dialekte, 1893, 
i, 150, shows also aghad and other forms of the 
word such as aghatz, aghas and yaghat, as signifying 
not only “tfee” and “wood” but also “a measure 
of distance”. The measure thus referred to by al- 
Kashghari as a “parasang” is said (cf. Pavet de 
Courteille, Dictionnaire Turc-Oriental, Paris 1870, 
554-5) to be three times the distance at which a 
man standing between two others can make himself 
heard by them. An agha£ in this sense is equal, 
according to a verse of Mir C A 1 I Shir Nawa*!, to 
12,000 double cubits (kart); according to Pietro 
della Valle, Voyages, iii, 141, to a Spanish league, 
or four Italian miles; according to Flandin and 
Costa, Voyages en Perse, i, iii, to 6 kilometres; 
and according to Radloff, loc. cit., to between 6 
and 7 Russian versts. 

Bibliography : in addition to the references 
given above, Sulayman Efendi, Lughat-i CaghatcPi 
wa-Turki-yi c Uthmani , 15 (transl. I. Kunos, 
Budapest 1902, 6, 105); H. Vamb6ry, Cagataischc 
Sprachstudien , 357. (Cl. Huart-H. Bowen) 
al-A GH AnI [see abu’l-faradj al-i$fahanI]. 
AGHATHCDHImCN. Agathodaemon. The 
correct transliteration of the name occurs, e.g., in 
Ibn Abi Usaybi'a, *Uyun al-Anba 5 , i, 18. Other 
forms are Agjiathadhimun and similar spellings, 
Aghadhimun and similar spellings, as well as more 
serious distortions. In Latin translations from 
Arabic we find various representations of different 
accurateness, e.g. in the Turba Philosophorum : 
Agadimon, Adimon, Agmon. 

The Graeco-Egyptian god Agathodaemon (see 
Ganschinietz, in Pauly-Wissowa, iii. Suppl.*Bd., 
s.v.) is represented in Arabic tradition as one of the 
ancient Egyptian sages or prophets. Already Ps.- 
Manetho refers to Agathodaemon as the third king 
of Egypt, in another place as soil of Hermes the 
second and father of Tat. According to Ibn al- 
Kiftl, 2, Agathodaemon was the teacher of Idris/ 
Henoch/Hermes. Ibn Abi U$aybi*a, on the authority 
of al-Mubashshir b. Fatik, says that he was the 
teacher of Asclepius. The Sibians [9.V.] identify him 
with Shith b. Adam. Ibn Wahshiyya attributes to 
him the prohibition of fishes and beans, after him 
confirmed by Armisa/Hermes, and also the invention 
of three ancient alphabets. The Ikhwan al-Safa 5 
(Bombay), iv, 296, mention him together with 
three other sages, each of whom inaugurated one 
of four schools: Agathodaemon created the Pytha¬ 
gorean. Djabir b. Hayyan mentions him in several 
places together with Socrates, Ps.-Madjriti together 
with other philosophers, and al-Shahrast&ni quotes 
some teachings of his. 

Agathodaemon is a great authority in the occult 
sciences. Djabir and Ps.-Madjriti attribute to him 
a clock that lures snakes, scorpions, etc. out of their 


holes. He is mentioned by Ibn al-Nadim amongst 
the alchemical authors and he is quoted in several 
authors on the art, even in Abu Bakr al-RazI’s 
Sirr al-Asrar. 

Many authors consider the two great pyramids 
the graves of Hermes and Agathodaemon [cf. haram]. 

Bibliography : Manetho, ed. Waddell, 1940; 
D. Chwolsohn, Die Ssabier , index s.v.; idem, 
Ueber die Ueberreste der altbabylonischen Literatur, 
1859; J- Hammer, Ancient alphabets and hiero¬ 
glyphic characters , 1806; A. v. Gutschmid, Die 
nabat&ische Landwirtschaft , Kleine Schriften, ii, 
1890; P. Kraus, Jabir b. tfayyan, ii, 1942, index, 
s.v.; Ps.-Madjriti, Ghdvat al-tfakim (Ritter), 327, 
406; Shahrastanl, 241; Fihrist , 353, cf. J. W. Fuck, 
Ambix, 1951, 92; J. Ruska, Tabula Smaragdina , 
1926, index s.v.; idem, Turba Philosophorum , 
1931, index s.v.; idem, Al-RazVs Buck Geheimnis 
der Geheimnisse, 1937, 21; M. Plessner, Hermes 
Trismegistus and Arabic Science , Studia Islamica, 
ii, 1954, 45 ff. (M. Plessner) 

al-A GH LAB al- c IDJLI (al-Aghlab b. ‘Amr b. 
c Ubayda b. Haritha b. Dulaf b. I^usham), Arab 
poet, born in the pre-Islamic era and converted to 
Islam, who later settled at al-Kufa, and was killed 
at the battle of Nih 4 wand (21/642) at the reputed 
age of 90. He is not regarded as one of the Companions 
of the Prophet. Al-Aghlab is considered to be the 
first to have employed the radios metre in lengthy 
poems constructed on the pattern of the ba$ida, but 
very few traces of his works remain. Critics praise 
particularly a poem on the prophetess Sadj 4 h [9.0.], 
and quote an anecdote which suggests that Islam 
afforded him little inspiration for the composition 
of religious poetry. 

Bibliography : Djumahi, Jabab&t , Cairo, 218; 
Sidjistani, Mu'ammarln (Goldziher, Abhandlungen , 
ii), no. 107; Asma c I, Fuftula , in ZD MG, 1911, 466-7; 
Djaijiz, tfayawan*, ii, 280; Ibn Kutayba, Ski*r. 
389; Aghdni 1 , xviii, 164-7; Baghdadi, Khizana, i, 
332-4; Ibn Hadjar, I$dba, no. 225; Amidi, MuHalif, 
22; Ibn Durayd, Ishtikdk , 208; O. Rescher, 
Abriss, i, 114; Brockelmann, S I, 90; Nallino, 
Scritti vi, 96-7 (Fr. trans. 149-51). 

(Ch. Pellat) 

AGHLABIDS or BANU *l- AGH LAB. a Muslim 
dynasty which throughout the 3rd/9th century held 
Ifrikiya in the name of the € Abbasids and reigned 
at al-KayrawSn. 

(i) General Survey; (ii) Religious Life; (iii) Chro¬ 
nological Survey. 

(i) GENERAL SURVEY. 

In 184/800 the founder of this dynasty, Ibrahim 
b. al-Aghlab, who, as governor of the Zab, had 
displayed skill and energy in restoring law and order 
ip his province, was invested with princely power 
by the caliph Harun al-Rashid on terms advantageous 
to the latter. His’ vassal relinquished the subvention 
hitherto paid to Ifrl\dya and undertook to pay a 
tribute of 40,000 dinars to the imperial treasury. 
The ties which linked the Aghlabid amir to the 
Caliph were such as to allow him a large measure 
of autonomy, especially in the matter of the succes¬ 
sion. “He bequeathed his dominions to a son or a 
brother as he pleased” (al-Nuwayrl), making his 
choice without interference from Baghdad, and this 
practice was followed by each of the amirs who 
succeeded him. 

Our knowledge of these Arab rulers of Ifrifeiya & 
considerable, and it is possible to discern their 
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characters with reasonable clarity. In these high 
officials of the caliphs who had become independent 
princes, one finds the merits and defects of their 
masters. Although the majority were devoted to 
pleasure and addicted to drink, which at times 
incited them to outbursts of violence and bloodshed, 
there were among them men of culture who had a 
sense of greatness, shrewd statesmen, at once stem 
and humane, and leaders anxious to promote public 
works and to devote the revenues accruing to them 
to the welfare of the State. Under them, Ifrikiya 
experienced a genuine renaissance, and many 
magnificent foundations still testify to their benefi¬ 
cent rule. 

They needed energy and political skill to overcome 
the difficulties which confronted them. Ibrahim b. 
al-Aghlab (184-97/800-12) had to extinguish the last 
outbreaks of Berber revolt. On the borders of 
Aghlabid territory, Kharidiism was in control of 
Southern Ifrikiya, of the Awras and nearly all of 
Central Maghrib, the Zab forming the western 
boundary of the kingdom. The adherence of the 
Kutama of Lesser Kabylia to Shl c ism was to cause 
the downfall of the dynasty. The gravest crises, 
however, were centred round the very heart of the 
Aghlabid kingdom. Tunis and even al-Kayrawan 
were centres of opposition, and the most troublesome 
elements were the Arabs of the d^und, who ought to 
have been the strongest supporters of Aghlabid 
power. In the towns in which they were garrisoned, 
they treated the indigenous population with contu¬ 
mely, and proved exacting and contentious in their 
dealings with the rulers of the country. Ibrahim I 
had to suppress two Arab revolts: that of Hamdls 
b. c Abd-al-Rahman al-Kindi (186/802) and that of 
‘Imran b. Mukhallad (194/809), in both of which 
Kayrawanls were involved. Foreseeing the danger, 
the amir had constructed, 2 m. south of al-Kayrawan, 
al-Kasr al-Kadim (or al- c Abbasiyya [tf.v.]) and had 
taken up residence there. He surrounded himself 
there with those elements of the djund considered 
reliable and with slaves bought for the purpose, 
who constituted an imposing coloured guard. 

Under the third Aghlabid amir , Abu Muhammad 
Ziyadat Allah (201-23/817-38), who had displayed 
excessive severity towards the dfund , a new and 
more serious Arab revolt broke out, instigated by 
Man$ur b. Nasr al-Tunbudhi. From his fort at 
Tunbudha. near Tunis, he called the Arab chiefs to 
arms and received their support (209/824). After 
varying fortunes the insurgents found themselves 
masters of nearly the whole of Ifrikiya except Kabis 
and its surrounding district. With the help of the 
Berbers of the Pi arid. Ziyadat Allah succeeded in 
regaining the advantage. Al-Tunbudhi surrendered 
and was executed. The coalition then broke up and 
Ziy§dat Allah pardoned the remaining rebel chiefs. 
Once again the Kayrawanls had supported the 
cause of the insurgents. 

The hostility of the Kayrawanls and the policy 
of the Aghlabids towards them constitute another 
aspect of the internal history of the dynasty. This 
hostility was fostered mainly by the religious classes, 
scholars and devotees who enjoyed the confidence 
and regard of the people. These doctors of religion, 
exponents of hadith, jurists and theologians who, 
for the most part, were of eastern origin, lived close 
to the people and guided public opinion. As professing 
ascetics, they criticised the morals of the amirs; as 
champions of orthodoxy, they protested against 
their illegal decisions and their abuse of power. The 
second of the Aghlabids, Abu ’l- c Abbas c Abd Allah 


b. Ibrahim (197-201/812-7) promulgated a financial 
reform which was contrary to Islamic tradition, 
namely, the levy on crops of a fixed sum in cash 
instead of the tithe in kind. This measure aroused 
strong protests, and the death of the amir soon 
afterwards was regarded as a divine punishment. 
On the whole, the Aghlabid rulers treated the 
religious classes with respect and tried to conciliate 
them, but they rarely induced them to relax their 
uncompromising attitude. Apart from various 
architectural creations and public works (which will 
will be described later), which may be considered to 
owe their origin to this religious policy, the conquest 
of Byzantine Sicily can also be attributed to the 
same cause. 

Although this conquest, the supreme military 
achievement of the Aghlabid amirs, was undertaken 
by Ziyadat Allah immediately after the revolt of 
Mansur al-Tunbudhi, and was doubtless inspired by 
the desire to divert the energies of the Arabs to an 
external theatre of operations, the expedition of 
211/827 assumed the guise of a holy war. The army 
was entrusted to the learned jurist Asad b. al-Furat 
[q.v.], and Susa [q.v.], where the fighters for the 
Faith and their followers embarked, already had the 
character of a dfikad port, as the town had been 
furnished with a ribdt six years previously. 

This ribat still exists. An inscription at the foot 
of the signal tower bears the name of Ziyadat Allah 
and the date 206/821. The rebuilding of the Great 
Mosque at al-Kayrawan [?.v.] is attributed to the 
same amir. This splendid building, founded by 
Ukba b. Nafi‘ about 670, twice remodelled or 
rebuilt in the course of the 8th century, was in fact 
the work of the Aghlabids. In addition to ZiySdat 
Allah, two other amirs, Abu Ibrahim and Ibrahim II, 
carried out work there and enlarged the prayer-hall. 

The Aghlabids were enthusiastic builders. Under 
Ziyadat Allah’s successor, Abu ‘Ikal al-Aghlab 
(223-6/837-40), the small mosque named after Abu 
Fatyata was built at Susa, which acquired other 
new foundations about the same time. Abu ’ 1 -‘Abbas 
Mubammad endowed it with the Great Mosque 
(236/850) which still exists. The ramparts, also 
preserved, were constructed under Abu Ibrahim 
Ahmad (242-9/856-63), who of all the dynasty 
figures most prominently in the architectural 
history of Ifrikiya. To him is attributed the con¬ 
struction of the great mosque of Tunis, which like 
that at al-Kayraw§n, superseded an earlier mosque 
which was now considered inadequate. The creative 
activity and the munificence of this prince were 
shown, above all, in his military and public works. 
Ibn Khaldun, who is usually more cautious in his 
assertions, states that “Abu Ibrahim Ahmad built 
in Africa nearly 10,000 forts, constructed of stone 
and mortar and furnished with iron gates”. It is 
true that he constructed a large number, both along 
the coast and on the western frontier, many perhaps 
being strongholds of the Byzantine limes which he 
restored. At Susa, the rampart, dating, according 
to an inscription, from 245/859, seems to have been 
built on the old wall of Hadrumetum. Similarly the 
Burdj Yunga, on the Tunisian coast south of Mahres, 
which also dates from the A gh labid era, is a Byzan¬ 
tine fort, the foundations of which were used by the 
Muslim architects. 

The same thing probably applies to a number of 
of hydraulic undertakings, but it can be asserted 
that the Aghlabids carried out many of these in 
order to restore prosperity to regions possessing 
only a poor water supply, notably to the south 
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of the “Tunisian chain”. A recent work by M. Solignac, 
based on an examination of the constructional 
methods employed and the nature of the materials 
used, and a comparison with those used at the 
neighbouring reservoirs at al-Kayrawan, leaves no 
doubt on this point. 

For their public works, their defence installations, 
and, in general, for their buildings, the amirs 
evidently relied on a labour force recruited locally. . 
The superintendence of the workshops was entrusted 
to non-Muslim freedmen, their clients (mawld), whose 
names are recorded on the buildings themselves. On 
their coins are mentioned officials of the same 
origin who controlled the Mint. 

Although the inherited traditions of Christian 
Africa had a considerable influence on the construc¬ 
tion and ornamentation of buildings (the Roman 
mosaic style of paving being still employed), Aghlabid 
architecture draws also on Oriental sources. The 
influence of Syria, Egypt and Mesopotamia is 
apparent, and a new and specifically Muslim art 
emerges which finds its most striking expression in 
the Great Mosque at al-Kayrawan. 

The dynasty enjoyed its last years of prosperity in 
the reign of Abu Istiak Ibrahim II, who succeeded 
Abu c Abd-Allah Muhammad called Abu TGharanik 
(“Father of the Cranes”), a frivolous and extra¬ 
vagant prince. Ibrahim II, in whose strange character 
were blended in exaggerated form the merits and 
defects of his line, was by turns a just sovereign, 
concerned for the welfare of his people, and a 
sadistic tyrant, whose cruelty spared no member 
of his family. On the command of the c Abbasid 
Caliph al-MuHadid, who had received complaints 
about him, he abdicated in 289/902 in favour of his 
son Abu , l- < Abbas c Abd Allah, and devoted himself 
to a most edifying life of penitence. Being unable 
to perform the pilgrimage by the overland route, 
he travelled to Sicily, made himself master of 
Taormina, and then went on to Calabria, where he 
died before Cosenza (19 Dh u ’ 1 -I£a c da 289/29 Oct. 902). 

During the reign of Ibrahim II there appeared in 
Ifrifciya the Shi c ite missionary Abu c Abd Allah [q.v.], 
who was to bring about the downfall of the dynasty 
and secure the triumph of the Fatimid al-Mahdi 
c Ubayd Allah. Supported by the Kutama Berbers, 
whom he had converted to Shi c ism, Abu c Abd 
Allah set out to conquer the Aghlabid kingdom. The 
posts on the western frontier, some of which had 
been imprudently denuded of their Arab garrisons, 
victims of Ibrahim’s severity, were incapable of 
checking these fanatical mountaineers. The amir 
Abu Mudar Ziyadat Allah III perceived the 
danger, but his measures lacked any rational plan 
and were insufficient to delay the catastrophe. He 
restored the walls of al-Kayrawan and sent against 
the Kut 5 ma several forces which were defeated. 
Then, announcing a great victory, he made prepa¬ 
rations for flight. He left Rat&ada, the royal city 
which Ibrahim II had founded 4% m. south of al- 
Kayraw^n, and, taking with him what treasures he 
could, set out for Egypt. From there he went to 
Rakfca, but later returned to Egypt, and died at 
Jerusalem. 
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(ii) RELIGIOUS LIFE. 

Al-Kayrawan under the Aghlabids was a great 
centre of Islamic religious life, scholarship and 
literature, both in its own right and as a half-way 
house between the Islamic East and West. Whilst 
they did not elaborate a common local interpretation 
of religious law of their own, the scholars of al- 
Kayrawan followed one or the other of the Eastern 
schools of thought, sometimes adopting an eclectic 
attitude. This eclecticism is attested not only by the 
Asadiyya of Ibn al-Furat but by other works as well. 
'Iranian and Medinese doctrines were equally well 
represented in al-Kayrawan of the Aghlabids, but 
the teaching of al-Shafi c I never took root there. In 
particular, al-Kayrawan under the Aghlabids became 
the most important centre of the Maliki school, 
superseding Medina and Cairo as such. Some of the 
most prominent specialists in religious law of the 
period, whose works have to a greater or lesser 
extent survived, are: Asad b. al-Furat ([q.v.], d. 213), 
Sahnun ([q.v.], d. 240), author of the Mudawwana , 
the great digest of Maliki doctrine, Yusuf b. Yahya 
(d. 288), Abu Zakariyya’ Yahya b. c Umar al-Kinanl 
(d. 289), c Isa b. Miskln (d. 295), and Abu c Uthm§n 
Sa e id b. Muhammad b. al-Haddad (d. 302). Manu¬ 
scripts dating from the time of the Aghlabids, of the 
works of these and of other scholars, are still preserved 
in the library of the Great Mosque of al-Rayrawan. 
In the field of dogmatic theology, too, al-Kayrawan 
under the Aghlabids was the meeting-place of many 
opinions and the stage of lively discussions, occasi¬ 
onally, too, of violence and persecution, between 
the orthodox, the Djabariyya, the MurdjPa, the 
Mu c tazila, and last but not least the Ibatjiyya (see 
these artt.). Asad b. al-Furat, for instance, assaulted 
Sulayman al-Farra 5 who denied that the believers 
would see God, and when Sahnun became l^a^l, he 
had slowly beaten to death his predecessor c Abd 
Allah b. Abi ’l-Djawad, who was of the opinion that 
the Kur 5 an was created. Concerning this last pro¬ 
position, the religious policy of the Aghlabids 
followed that of the Caliphs of Baghdad. Shortly 
after the mihna [q.v.] in the East, the upholders of 
the orthodox doctrine had to undergo a similar, 
though milder, tribulation under the pretender 
Ahmad b. al-Aghlab; Sahnun himself had been in 
danger on that occasion, but escaped serious trouble. 
In the same way as in the East, an orthodox reaction 
soon asserted itself, but Mu c tazilite doctrines were 
not eradicated, and a professed Mu'tazilite, such as 
Ibrahim b. Aswad al-Saddlnl, was appointed kadi 
of al-Kayrawan at the end of the reign of Ibrahim 
b. Ahmad, shortly before the end of the dynasty. 
Religious life proper is represented by a great 
number of pious persons and saints who were often 
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in opposition to, but still in contact with the religious 
scholars. Both groups were very influential under 
the Aghlabids, and both showed a spirit of indepen¬ 
dence ^and held a critical attitude towards the 
government. Occasionally, the were at the 

same time governors and military commanders. 
Several collections of biographies, the oldest of 
which are very near to the period in question, give 
a vivid picture of the religious and intellectual life 
in al-ICayrawan (and. in the other cities of Ifrikiya) 
under the Aghlabids. 

Bibliography : Abu ’l- c Arab (d. 333), 1 'abak&t 
c ulamd > Ifrikiya ; the same, Tabakat c ulamd 5 Tuni&; 
al-Khushani (d. 371), Tabakat c ulamd > Ifrikiya 
(these three ed. and transl. by M. Ben Cheneb; 
Paris-Algiers, 1915, 1920); Abu Bakr al-Maliki 
(d. after 449), Riyad al-Nufus (ed. H. Mu’nis, i, 
Cairo, 1951); digest of the whole work by H.-R. 
Idris, in REI, 1935, 105 ff., 273 ff*; 1936, 45 ff-J 
Ibn al-NSdjl (d. 837), Ma c alim al-Imdn , Tunis, 
1320-25. (J. Schacht) 

(iii) CHRONOLOGICAL SURVEY. 

The dynasty consists of the following eleven 
princes: 

1. Ibrahim I b. al-Aghlab b. S&lim b. c Ikal al- 
Tamlmi (12 Diumada II 184/9 July 800—21 Shawwal 
196/5 July 812), the founder of the dynasty. His 
father al-Aghlab, a former associate of Abu Muslim, 
was one of the commanders in the Khurasanian corps 
sent to Ifrikiya by al-Man$ur; in 148/785 he had 
succeeded Muhammad b. al-Ash c ath as governor, 
and was killed in 150/767 during the revolt of al- 
Hasan b. Harb. In 179/795 Ibrahim was appointed 
governor of the Zab, and in return for his assistance 
in putting down a revolt against the governor Ibn 
Mukatil was granted the province as a hereditary 
fief by Harun al-Rashid. Energetic and wise, prudent 
and shrewd, a brave fighter as well as skilful diplomat, 
Ibrahim, gave Ifrikiya an excellent administration. 
He was a man of wide culture, being, it is said, a 
good fakih as well as a fine orator and poet. At 
the time of his death, his son *Abd Allah, who had 
been sent in 186/811 to suppress a rising of the Kha- 
ridjite Huwwara in Tripolitania, was besieged in 
Tripoli by the Rustamid c Abd al-Wahhab of Tahart, 
and made peace with the latter by ceding the entire 
hinterland of Tripoli. 

Supplementary bibliography: Baladhuri, 
Futuhy 233 f.; K. al-'Uyun (Frag. Hist. arab. t 
302 f.); Ibn Taghribirdi, Nudium , i, 488, 511, 528, 
532; Abu Zakariyya 5 , Chronique , tr. Masqueray, 
121-6; Shammakhi, Siyar, Cairo, 159-241; for 
Frankish embassies to Ifrikiya, cf. Eginhard, 
Annales Francorum, an. 801; Reinaud, Invasion 
des Sarrazins en France , Paris 1836, 117. 

2. Abu ’l- c Abbas c Abd Allah I b. Ibrahim 
(Safar i97/Oct.-Nov. 812—6 Dh u ’ 1 -Hidjdja 201/25 
June 817) had a reputation for beauty and ill- 
nature; he was blamed more especially for having 
imposed non-kur 5 anic, and particularly heavy, taxes. 

3. Abu Muhammad Ziy&dat Allah I b. Ibrahim 
(201/817—14 Radjab 223/10 June 838) was one of 
the greatest princes of the dynasty. Apart from the 
revolt of al-Tunbudhi, the outstanding event of his 
reign was the conquest of Sicily, from 217/827 
onwards, under the command of the kadi of al- 
Kayrawan, Asad b. al-Furat [q.v.]. Two years later 
he granted an amnesty to the former rebels, and 
Ifrikiya entered on a period of general peace. To 
him is due also the restoration of the mosque of 
al-Kayrawan and other public works. 


4. Abu c IkM al-Aghlab b. Ibrahim (223/838— 
Rabl c II 226/Feb. 841) was a brilliant and cultivated 
prince, who devoted his attention to the adminis¬ 
tration of Ifrikiya and gave a further impulsion to 
the diihdd in Sicily. 

5. Abu ’l- c Abbas Muhammad I b. al-Aghlab 
(226/841-2 Muharram 242/10 May 856). Six years 
after his accession he was ousted by his brother 
Ahmad, whom, however, he managed to defeat a 
year later and banished to the East, where he died. 
His reign was marked by two rebellions: those of 
Salim b. Ghalbun in 233/847-8 and of c Amr b. 
Salim al-Tudjibl in 235/850. Muhammad was a 
warm supporter of the Malikites and especially of 
the kadi Sahnun [?.v.]. 

6. Abu Ibrahim Ahmad b. Muhammad (242/ 
856—13 Dhu ’ 1 -Ka c da 249/28 Dec. 863) was a nephew 
of the preceding. He had a peaceful reign, marked 
especially by public works. 

7. Ziyadat Allah II b. Muhammad (249/863— 
19 Dhu ’ 1 -Ka c da 250/23 Dec. 864) was a brother of 
the preceding. 

8. Abu ’ 1 -Gharanik Muhammad II b. Ahmad 
(250/863—6 Diumada I 261/16 Jan. 875), son of Abu 
Ibrahim, was noted for his great passion for hunting. 
His reign was marked by the conquest of Malta 
(255/868). 

9. Abu Ishak Ibrahim II b. Ahmad (261/875— 
17 Dhu ’ 1 -Ka‘da 289/18 Oct. 902) was raised to the 
throne by popular acclamation in place of his 
nephew Abu c Ikal. In 264/878 he built himself a new 
residence, Rakkada [?.v.], which he later abandoned 
for Tunis. The main events of his reign are the 
capture of Syracuse (264/878), the defeat of an 
invasion of Ifrikiya by al- c Abbas, son of Ahmad b. 
Tulun, by the Ibadites of Diabal Nafusa (266-7/ 
879-80), the suppression of a revolt of the Berbers 
of the Zab (268/881-2), and of another rising in the 
north of Ifrikiya (280/893). His son c Abd Allah, 
appointed governor of Sicily in 287/900, captured 
Palermo and Reggio, and was recalled on Ibrahim’s 
abdication (see above). 

10. Abu ’l- c Abbas c Abd Allah II b. Ibrahim 
(289/902—29 Sha c ban 290/23 July 903). He endea¬ 
voured to check the Shl'ite menace, but w'as assas¬ 
sinated at the instigation of his son Ziyadat Allah. 

11. Abu Mudar Ziyadat Allah III b. c Abd 
Allah (290/903—296/909). Ascending the throne after 
the murder of his father and other members of his 
family, he was completely lacking in courage. 
Nevertheless, he proclaimed the diihdd in 291/904, 
but, driven to despair by the fall of Laribus (18 
March 909; see abu c abd allAh al-shI*!), he incon¬ 
tinently fled from the country. 

AghmAt. a small town in Southern Morocco, 
about 25 m. south of Marrakush, on a small water¬ 
course Wadi Orika or Wadi Aghmat, at the edge of 
the Great Atlas range (the Diabal Daran of the 
Middle Ages). From the 5th/nth century the name 
of this place, according to the statement of the 
geographer Abu c Ubayd al-Bakri, applied to two 
distinct settlements 1 y 2 m - apart, namely Aghmat 
an-Waylan (the spelling given by al-Baydaq, Doc. 
inidits d’hist. almohade) or Aghmat of the Aylan 
(a Berber tribe: arabice Haylana) and Aghmat 
Orika, or Aghmat of the Orika (Warika). To-day 
the latter is a small country town named simply 
Orika. Al-Bakri and al-ldrisl describe Aghmat as 
a flourishing town surrounded by well-irrigated 
gardens and inhabited by a considerable and highly 
industrious population. It is a fact that before the 
foundation of Marrakush. at the beginning of the 
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Almoravid expansion beyond the Great Atlas range, 
this town was the chief urban centre in southern 
Morocco and even, if one accepts the testimony of 
certain biographical notices in the Andalusian 
dictionaries, an extremely active cultural centre. In 
the 25 years prior to the accession of Yusuf b. 
T&shufln [q.v.], many scholars and jurists flocked to 
Aghmat from Cordova and even from al-Kayrawan, 
the latter having been forced into exile in large 
numbers by the disturbances which had just 
devastated Ifrllciya. At that time Aghmat was the 
capital of a small Berber state, in the hands of a 
chief of the Maghrawa [q.v.], Lafckut b. Yusuf, who 
married the celebrated Zaynab al-Nafzawiyya, the 
daughter of one of the emigres from Ifrifciya. The 
latter afterwards became successively the wife of 
the Lamtuna chief Abu Bakr b. ‘Umar [see al- 
murAbitun], and of his lieutenant and successor 
Yusuf b. Tashufln. This intelligent and cultured 
princess who, according to certain chroniclers, was 
also something of a magician, speedily assembled 
at Aghmat a literary entourage and introduced 
the rough Lamtuna chieftains from the Sahara 
and their wives also to a more cultured mode 
of existence. Once it had been founded and 
become the capital of the ALmoravids, Marrakush 
attracted many members of this select circle from 
Aghmat, and this marked the beginning of its 
decline which, however, seems to have been con¬ 
summated only much later. The Almoravids chose 
Aghmat as an enforced place of residence for two 
of the rulers whom they had deposed in Spain, 
namely the Zlrid ruler of Granada c Abd Allah b. 
Buluggin, and the famous al-Mu c tamid of Seville. 
Later, Aghmat was the last stage on the journey of 
the Mahd! Ibn Tumart on his return from the East, 
prior to his “rising”, in both a religious and a 
political sense, in the Great Atlas Mountains. By 
the time of Leo Africanus the old Berber capital 
was in a state of complete decline. 

Bibliography : Bakri, Descr. de VAfr. sept., 
152/291-92; IdrlsI, al-Maghrib, 65-7/76-7; al- 
Istib$dr , trans. Fagnan, 177; Ibn c Abd al-Mun‘im 
al-Himyari, al-Rawd al-Mi^ar, unpublished article; 
Leo Africanus, Descr. de VAfrique (Schaefer), i, 
209 ff., 338 ff.; L. de Marmol, Descr. general de 
Africa , Granada 1573, ii, 35 ff., E. Doutt6, En 
tribu , Missions au Maroc, Paris 1914, ch. i; al- 
c Abbas b. IbrShlm al-Marrakushl, al-lHam bi-man 
fralla Marrakush wa-Aghmat min al-AHdm , Fez 
1936 f., Passim. —E. Garcia G 6 mez has published 
a romantic account of his journey to Aghmat and 
his pilgrimage to the tomb of al-Mu c tamid entitled 
El supuesto sepulcro de MuHamid de Sevilla en 
Aghmat, And., 1953, 402-11. 

(E. L£vi-Proven£al) 

AGHRI. an East-Anatolian wilayet ( il) of the 
Turkish Republic, in large part identical with 
the former sandfak of Bayazld [4.9.], and named 
from the Aghrl Dagh [q.v. 1 , the Biblical Ararat, 
which forms its N. E. boundary with the wilayet of 
Kars and with Iran. Area: 12,659 sq. km; inhabitants 
in 1889 (after Sami): 47,236, of which 8,367 were 
Armenians, the rest Muslims; in 1891 (after Cuinet): 
52,544, mainly Kurdish Muslims (41,471) and 10, 
485 Armenians; 1945 : 133,504, all Muslims, of 
whom 78, 987 were Kurds and 54,473 Turks. Capital: 
Karakose (1945 : 8,605 inhabitants; formerly called 
Kara Kilise). Consists of 6 kada's {ilCe): Karakose, 
Diyadin, Dogubayazit (formerly Bayazld [q.v.], 
Capital of the sandxak of the same name), Eleskert 


(formerly Aleshkird or Alashgird), Patnos (formerly 
c Ant&b), Tutak. The name is now spelled Agn. 

Bibliography : V. Cuinet, La Turquie d'Asie, 

i, '227-39; Sh. SSml Frasherl, Kamus til-A Ham, 

ii, I235 . q (F. Taeschner) 

A GH RI D AGH (sometimes also EghrI Dagh), 

mountain (extinct volcano) with a double peak 
on the eastern frontier of the Turkish Republic, 
39°45 N 44°20 E, the highest point in the plateau 
of the region of the Ajas (Araxes) and Wan (high 
plateau of Ararat), in Armenian Masis or Masik, in 
Persian Kuh-i Nub; by Europeans it is called 
Ararat, as it was identified with the mountain of 
this name (Hebrew Ararat, originally the name of 
the country of Urartu, later understood as the name 
of a mountain), on which Noah’s ark is said to have 
alighted. (Originally Ararat was identified with 
Djabal Djudl [?.v.] near Djazirat Ibn ‘Umar in 
Mesopotamia.) 

The mountain rises, almost without any inter¬ 
mediate ridges, over the flat plain of the Araxes, 
which is just over 800 m. high and extends to the 
east and north of the mountain. To the south and 
the west there extends an undulating high plateau 
from 1800 to over 3000 m. high, from which rise 
other extinct volcanoes, and ridges from which to 
NW and W form the transition to the system of 
the Eastern Taurus. The Ararat group covers an 
area of over 1000 square kms. and has a circum¬ 
ference of over 100 kms. It culminates in two 
summits, Great Ararat (5172 m.) in the NW and 
Little Ararat (3296 m.) in the SE; these are con¬ 
nected by a narrow, smooth-rounded saddle (2687 m.) 
13-14 kms. long, called, after a spring c. 8 km. 
below, Serdar Bulafc. A pass leads over this ridge. 
In absolute height Ararat surpasses all the mountains 
of Europe, and with its relative height of over 
4300 m. also many famous giants of the other 
continents. Seen from the north, the mountain, 
towering over the whole landscape, offers a majestic 
sight. 

Great Ararat (Djabal al-IJarith) has the form of 
a slightly rounded cone. From its summit, which 
forms an almost circular plateau with a circumference 
of 150-200 feet, falling off steeply on all sides, 
snow-fields and glaciers descend for 1000 m. (the 
snow line is over 4000 m. high). The NE slope of 
Great Ararat is cleft downwards by a steep ravine 
(the valley of St. James), the highest part of which 
is a spacious basin, enclosed by vertical walls of 
rock, while the lower part, now a stony desert, was 
formerly inhabited (the village of Arguri, 1737 m., 
and the monastery of St. James). Lesser Ararat 
(Djabal al-Huwayrith) has the form of a beautiful 
regular cone. 

The district is afflicted by frequent earthquakes. 
The most terrible earthquake of recent centuries 
was that of 20 June 1840; this caused an enormous 
landslide, which destroyed a flourishing settlement, 
the ancient Arguri (old Armenian Akori; cf. Hiibsch- 
mann, in Indogerm. Forsch., xvi, 364, 395), with all 
its inhabitants (c. 1600), the small monastery of 
St. James 3 km. above, with all its monks, and the 
holy well of St. James. 

The whole of the Ararat district, owing to the 
porousness of the cinder- and slag-stone, suffers 
from a considerable scarcity of water; in spite of 
the abundant cover of snow, there are only two 
springs of importance on the slope of Great Ararat 
(the Sardar Bulak, 2290 m.; and the famous well 
of St. James, which emerges since 1840 at a different 
spot), none on Little Ararat. The latter does not 
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reach the region of eternal snow. It is only in the 
districts at the eastern and northern feet of the 
mountain, in the plain of the Aras, that the water 
oozes out and forms in parts marshy patches. 

The dearth of water results in scanty vegetation. 
Apart from some birches, Ararat, like all the neigh¬ 
bouring mountains, is completely bare of forests; 
in this extreme form, however, this is caused by 
human agency. A poor fauna corresponds to the 
scanty flora. Since the destruction of the human 
settlements in the valley of St. James the district of 
Ararat is an uninhabited, solitary desert. In the 
Middle Ages the conditions were quite different. 
Al-Istakhrl. 191, expressly states that there was 
much wood and game on Ararat; al-MakdisI adds ! 
that there were more than 1000 hamlets on the 
promontories of Ararat. The Armenian historian 
Thomas of Artsruni (10th century) also stresses the 
richness of the region in deer, boars, lions and wild 
asses (cf. Thopdschian, in MSOS , 1904, ii, 150). 

After the Persian wars of Selim I and Suleyman I 
Ararat was for centuries the northern pillar of the 
Ottoman Empire against Persia, though both the 
summit and the northern slopes of Great Ararat, 
as well as the eastern slopes of Little Ararat, lay in 
Persian territory, or in that of the Persian vassal 
state of NakhCewan. By the treaty of Turkman-£ay 
(2-14 Febr. 1828) the plain of the Aras north of 
Ararat (the districts of Surmalu, Kulp and Igdir) 
was ceded by Persia to Russia. Thus the northern 
slopes together with the summit of Great Ararat 
fell to Russia, while Little Ararat formed the gigantic 
boundary stone between the three empires of 
Turkey, Persia and Russia. By the treaty of Moscow, 
16 March 1921, between Soviet Russia and Turkey 
the plain of the Aras was ceded to Turkey; and in 
the Turco-Persian agreement ( Ptildf-nama ) of 23 Jan. 
1932 (which came into force on 3 Nov. 1932) Persia 
also ceded to Turkey a small territory, comprising 
the eastern slope of Little Ararat (cf. MSOS , 1934, 
ii, 116); thus at present the whole territory of the 
immense mountain belongs to Turkey. (Cf. G. 
Jaschke, Die Nordostgrenze der Tiirkei und Nachit- 
schewan, WI , 1935, 111-5; idem, Geschichte der 
russisch-tiirkischen Kaukasusgrenze, Archiv des V biker - 
rechts, 1953, 198-206.) 
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etc., Paris 1839 ff., iii, 358-488; M. Wagner, Reise 
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Monatsber. der Verhandl. der Gesellschaft f. Erdk., 
Berlin 1846-7, and ill Bullet, de la SociiU de Giogr., 
Paris 1851; idem, Die Ersieigung des Ararat, St. 
Petersburg 1849; Parmelee, Life among the mounts 
of Ararat, Boston 1868; D. W. Freshfield, Travels in 
the Central-Caucasus and Bashan, London 1869; 
M. v. Thielmann, Streifziige im Kaukasus, in 
Persien etc., Leipzig 1875, 152 ff.; J. Bryce, 
Transcaucasia and Ararat, London 1877; E. 


Markoff, Eine Besteigung des grossen Ararat, 
Ausland , 1889, 244 ft.; J. Leclerq, Voyage au 
mont Ararat, Paris 1892; Seidlitz, Pasiuchow's 
Besteigung des Ararat, Globus , 1894, 309 ft.; 

Rickmer-Richmers, Der Ararat , Zeitschr. des 
Deutsch-Osterr., Alpenver., 1895; M. Ebeling, Der 
Ararat, ibidem, 1899, 144-63 (on p. 162-3 some 
bibliographical and cartographical references). 

(M. Streck-F. Taeschner) 
Agra, town, headquarters of a division and 
district of the name in the state of Uttar Pradesh, is 
situated on the banks of the river Yamuna, 27° i' N, 
77 ° 59 ' E. Pop. (1951) 375,665, of whom 15.6% are 
Muslims. The city was for a long time the seat of 
residence of the Mughal emperors, and is renowned 
especially for its remarkable monuments of Mughal 
architecture. 

History. Little is known about the early history 
of Agra, but there is no doubt it was founded long 
before the Muslim invasions of India. The first 
reference to the city, and to an ancient fortress in 
it, is contained in a kasida written in praise of the 
Ghaznawid prince Mahmud b. Ibrahim by the poet 
Mas c ud b. Sa c d b. Salman (d. 515/1121 or 526/1131), 
wherein the conquest of the fortress (presumably 
during the reign of Sultan Mas c ud III, 493-508/ 
1099-1115) is mentioned. The town was ruled by 
Radfput chiefs, who, upon making their submission 
to the Sultanate of Delhi, were allowed to keep their 
control over it, under the overall command of the 
governor of Biyana province. It remained unnoticed 
until Sultan Sikandar Lodi (894-923/1489-1517) 
rebuilt the city in 911/1505 and made it the seat of 
his government. The place quickly gained in im¬ 
portance and attracted scholars and learned men 
from many parts of the Muslim world. Commanding 
routes to Gwalior and Malwa in the south, Radp 
putana in the west, Delhi and the Pandfab in the 
north-west, and the plain of the Ganges in the east, 
it soon became a strategic and trading centre. It 
continued to be the capital of Ibrahim Lodi (923-32/ 
1517-26) and, on his defeat in 932/1526, it became 
the capital of Babur. In addition to building his 
palace of Carbagh, Babur laid out a number of 
gardens in the city and constructed many baths. 
His nobles followed his example, and a considerable 
portion of the old city was levelled down. The city 
remained Humayun’s and Shir Shah’s capital, but 
neither Humayun, nor Shir Shah or his successors 
were able to spend much time there. It again became 
the seat of government in the third year of Akbar’s 
reign (965/1558), when he took up residence in the 
citadel formerly known as Badal Gadh, and his 
nobles built their houses on both banks of the river. 
In 972/1565 the construction of the fort on the site 
of Badal Gadh was undertaken, but before it could 
be completed, the building of Fathpur Slkrl [tf.v.] 
was commenced. From 982/1574 to 994/1586 Akbar 
lived mostly in the new city, and later, till 1006/1598, 
his headquarters were generally at Lahore. In the 
latter year he returned to Agra. On his death in 
1014/1605, Djahangir ascended the throne in that 
city and lived there almost continuously from 
1016/1607 to 1022/1613. He spent another year at 
Agra in 1027/1618, but later, until his death in 
1037/1628, he spent most of his time in Kashmir and 
Lahore. Like his father, Shah Djahan also ascended 
the throne at Agra, but had to leave for the Deccan 
in the following year. From 1040/1631 to 1042/1633 
he again resided in the city, but after that, except 
for brief visits, he did not stay there for long. 
Thereafter, he lived mostly at Delhi, where he built 
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the new city of Shahdiahan&bad. fThe name of | 
Agra was also changed to Akbarabad, but the latter 
name was never widely used.) In 1067/1657 he fell 
seriously ill and was brought to Agra by his eldest 
son, Dara Shikuh. In the war of succession that 
broke out, Awrangzlb was victorious and ascended 
the throne in 1068/1658. Shah Djahan was impri¬ 
soned in the Fort, where he died in 1076/1666. On 
hearing the news, Awrangzib returned to Agra and 
held Court there for some time. Later, he again 
stayed in Agra from 1079/1669 to 1081/1671. 
However, Awrangzib’s usual place of residence was, 
first, Delhi, and then, in the Deccan. Though, in 
the 17th century, the court did not remain at Agra 
for long, the place was nevertheless regarded as 
one of the capital cities of the Empire. Most of the 
European travellers who visited India considered 
it to be one of the largest cities they had seen, 
comparable in size to Paris, London and Constan¬ 
tinople. It was a centre of trade and commerce and 
was well known for its textile industry, gold inlay 
work, stone and marble work and crystal. However 
the population as well as the trade diminished 
considerably when the court was away. 

The successors of Awrangzlb lived mostly in 
Delhi, though Agra continued to be important 
politically. During the second half of the 18th 
century, it suffered much from the depredations of 
the Djats the Mahrattas and the Rohillahs. 

Though nominal Mughal sovereignty over the town 
continued till it was annexed by the British in 1803, 
except for the years 1774 to 1785 when Nadjaf Khan 
(d. 1782) and his successors were its governors, 
Agra was under the occupation of the Djats (1761- 
1770, and 1773 - 74 ) and the Mahrattas (1758-61, 
1770-73* and 1785-1803). 

Monuments. The Fort. The present fort of 
Agra was built by Akbar on the site of the Lodi fortress 
of Badal Gadh on the right bank of the Yamuna. It 
was constructed in about eight years (1565-73) under 
the superin tendance of Muhammad I<asim Khan 
MIr-i Bahr at a cost of 35 lacs of rupees. It is in 
the shape of an irregular semi-circle with its base 
along the river. The fort is surrounded by a double 
wall, loop-holed for musketry, the distance between 
the walls being 40 ft. The outer wall, just under 70 ft. 
high and faced with red sand-stone, is about 1J miles 
in circuit and represents the first conception of 
dressed stone on such a large scale. The principal 
gateway, the Delhi Gate, is one of the most impres¬ 
sive portals in India. Within the fort, according to 
Abu’l Fa<Jl, Akbar built “upward of 500 edifices of 
red stone in the fine styles of Bengal and Gudjrat”. 
Most of these buildings were demolished by Shah 
Djahan to make room for his marble structures, 
among those that still stand Akbari and Bangali 
Mahalls are the earliest. Akbar’s buildings are 
characterised by carved stone brackets which 
support the stone beams, wide eaves and flat 
ceilings, the arch being used sparingly. Similar in 
design is the Diahaneiri Maboil, a double-storeyed 
construction, 261 ft. by 288 ft., supposed to have 
been built by Akbar for Prince Salim (later Diah- 
angir) but very probably built by Djahanglr himself 
for the Radjput princesses of the bar am, though 
Cunningham thinks it was built by Ibrahim Lodi. 
After the accession of Shah Djahan architectural 
style underwent a radical change. With the discovery 
of marble quarries, red sand-stone was practically 
eliminated and large-scale use of marble made 
carved line and flowing rhythm of style possible. 
Instead of the beam and brackets, foliated or cusped 


[ arches became common and marble arcades of 
engrailed arches distinguished the buildings of 
Shah Djahan. Among Jhe most important of his 
buildings in the Fort are the Khass Mahall and its 
adjoining north and south pavilions; the Shtsh 
Mahall a bath whose walls and ceilings are. spangled 
over with tiny mirrors of irregular shape set in 
stucco relief; the Muthamman Burdf built for the 
Empress Mumtaz Mahall (in which building Shah 
Djahan breathed his last); the Diwan-i Khass (or 
private assembly chamber); the Diwan-i c Amm 
(or public audience chamber) having a court 500 ft 
by 73 ft,, and a pillared hall 201 ft. by 67 ft. with 
an alcove of inlaid marble being the throne gallery 
(built of red sand-stone plastered with white marble 
stucco which is artistically guilded); the Mott 
Masdfid (or Pearl Mosque) a magnificent structure 
of white marble standing on a plinth of red sand¬ 
stone. 

Not far from the fort stands the Didmi c Masdjid , 
built by Djahan Ara Begam, the eldest daughter of 
Shah Djahan, in 1058/1648, a red sand-stone building 
having three domes and five gracefully proportioned 
arches, the central archway being a semi-domed 
double portal. 

The tomb of Akbar at Sikandara, constructed 
in Djahanglr’s reign on a site selected by Akbar 
himself, stands in the middle of a well-laid garden 
about five miles from Agra. Very probably some 
idea of the design was settled by Akbar, but the 
building lacks that correctness which is characteristic 
of the construction undertaken by that monarch. 
The building is 340 ft. square, consisting of five 
terraces diminishing as they ascend. The lowest 
storey is arcaded and in the centre of each side 
is inserted a large portico with a deeply recessed 
archway. The next three storeys consist of super¬ 
imposed tiers of pillared arcades and kiosks built 
mainly of red sand-stone. The topmost storey is 
of white marble and is screened with perforated 
lattices. Each comer of this storey is surmounted 
by a slender kiosk. 

The tomb of Djahanglr’s minister, Mirz& 
Ghivath BSgentitled I c timad al-Dawla (d. 1622), 
constructed by his daughter, the Empress Nur 
Djahan and completed in 1628, stands in the middle 
of a well-laid garden on the left bank of the river. 
The mausoleum consists of a square lower storey 
69 ft. wide with a gracefully proportioned octagonal 
turret, like a dwarfed minaret, thrown out from 
each comer; while the second storey rises in the 
form of a traceried pavilion covered by a canopy 
shaped vaulted roof sending out broad stooping 
eaves, surmounted by two golden pinnacles. It is 
the first large building in India built entirely of 
marble and is remarkable for the richness of its 
decoration and profuse pietra dura work. 

Tadj Mahall. The most famous building at 
Agra is the Tadf Mahall , the beautiful mausoleum 
erected by Shah Djahan for his dearly loved wife, 
Ardjumand Banu Begam, entitled Mumtaz Mahall, 
popularly known to her contemporaries as Tadj 
Mahall. She was the daughter of Asaf Khan, son 
of I c timad al-Dawla, and was married to Shah 
Djahan in 1612 at the age of nineteen. She bore 
him fourteen children and died in June 1631 at 
Burhanpur after giving birth to a daughter. Work 
on the mausoleum was started almost immediately 
after her death and was completed in about twelve 
years at a cost of five million rupees, though some 
later writers have put the figure at 30 million rupees. 
According to the contemporary European traveller, 
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Tavernier, the structure, together with its subsidiary 
buildings, was completed in about twenty-two years 
during which period twenty thousand workmen 
were continuously employed on it. The best architects 
and craftsmen, each a specialist in his own field, 
available in the Empire as well as in the neighbouring 
countries were engaged for the work, which was 
carried on under the general supervision of Makramat 
Khan and Mir c Abd al-Karim. The tradition that the 
architect of the Ta£i Mahull was a Venetian, 
Geronimo Veroneo, based on a statement made by 
Father Manrique, finds no corroboration either in 
the Mughal chronicles or in the writings of the other 
contemporary European travellers like Tavernier, 
Bernier, and Thevenot, who regarded the building 
as a purely oriental work. Its close resemblance 
with the tomb of Huraayun at Delhi, and an analysis 
of its architectural as well as decorative features, 
suggest that it was undoubtedly the culminating 
point in the evolution of the Indo-Muslim style of 
architecture, though no other building in India is 
quite as exquisite, elegant or beautiful. 

The tomb, built of white marble from Djodhpur, 
stands on a raised platform, 18 feet high and 313 
feet square, faced with foliated arches. At each 
comer of this platform there is a beautifully propor¬ 
tioned cylindrical minaret, 133 ft. high girt with three 
galleries and finished with an open domed fair throw- 
ing out broad eaves. In the centre of the platform 
stands the mausoleum, a square of 186 feet, with 
angles canted to the extent of 33 ft. 9 ins., the facade 
rising 92 ft. 3 ins. from the platform. In each face of 
the building is a high arched recessed porch. On 
either side of each porch, and at the canted angles, 
there are arched recesses of uniform size arranged 
in two storeys. These recesses and the porches are 
vaulted. Above each of the canted angles stands a 
domed pillared kiosk, while the centre is occupied 
by a beautiful bulbous dome, rising from a high 
circular drum, and surmounted by a gilt pinnacle 
finished with a crescent. The central dome, 58 ft. in 
diameter and rising 74 feet above the roof or 191 
feet from the platform, is one of the finest in the 
world. Beneath the dome is the central chamber, 
octagonal within, buttressed at each angle by small 
octagonal rooms of two storeys, with the great 
porches in between each pair. In the middle of the 
central chamber is the cenotaph of Mumtaz Mahall, 
and beside it that of her husband. Immediately 
beneath these, in the crypt, are the two graves. The 
cenotaphs are enclosed by a remarkable screen of 
trellis-work of white marble. The porches are 
framed in ornamental inscriptions from the Kur 5 an, 
and the beauty of the whole is enhanced by copious 
and graceful ornamentation in pietra dura. All the 
spandrels, angles, and important architectural 
details are inlaid with semi-precious stones combined 
in wreaths, scrolls, and frets, as exquisite in design as 
beautiful in colour. The tomb is surrounded by a 
formal garden of great beauty, with long lily-ponds, 
also of marble, containing a row' of fountains, 
leading from the principal entrance to the mausoleum. 
The river, which bounds the garden on the north, 
provides marvellous reflections of the building. 
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(Nurul Hasan) 
AGRICULTURE [see filAha}. 

AljAD [see khabar al-wAhid]. 
ahAdIth [see hadI thI . 

AJJADIYYA [see allAh, wahda]. 

AHAGGAR, a Berber word denoting (a) the 
members (pi. ihaggarsn) of one of the noble tribes 
constituting the former group of the Northern Tuaregs 
[?.v.], and (b) one of these tribes (Kal Ahaggar or 
Ihaggaran), inhabiting a region to which it has given 
the name of Ahaggar (Hoggar). 

In its widest sense, the Ahaggar is the group of 
territories under the dominion of the Kal Ahaggar. 
It covers an area of about 200,000 sq. miles between 
lat. 2i°-25°N and long. 3°-6° E. Bounded by moun¬ 
tain massifs (the Ahanaf to the E., the Tassili of 
the Ajjar to the N.-E., the Immidir to the N., the 
Adrar of the Ifoghas [ q.v .] and the Ayr [ q.v .] to the 
S.), it consists of a barren peneplain bounded by 
the Tassili, which stretch out in an arc both north 
and south, and dominated by mountain massifs, 
of which the highest and most important is, in the 
centre, the Atakor n-Ahaggar or Ahaggar proper, 
with a mean altitude of 7,200 ft. and with peaks 
rising to 9,835 ft. (Tahat, 9,835 ft.; Ilaman, 9,510 ft.; 
Asekram, 9,110 ft.). Valleys and steep gorges which 
debouch into shallow enclosed basins are evidence 
that in the past the volume of water was more 
considerable than at present, when the water courses 
are extremely irregular, and consist of subterranean 
channels which are easily accessible in places [see 
jgharghar]. It has a desert climate, and the vege¬ 
tation is poor and thorny. The few trees which 
manage to survive are stunted and apparently 
unable to reproduce themselves further. The fauna 
comprises several ungulata, principally gazelles, and 
cheetahs, jackals and hares. The people grow dates 
and a few cereals, breed camels and goats and 
employ large numbers of donkeys. 

The name of the region is taken from that of the 
peoples who inhabit it or who rule it, the Kal 
Ahaggar. The word ahaggar is to be related to the 
name of the Huwwara [?.i>.] tribe, the change from 
ww to gg being normal in Berber phonetics, and it 
is likely that branches of this tribe, coming from 
the Fazzan, established themselves during the 
historical era in the mountain massif which has 
taken their name, and reduced the inhabitants of 
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the region to vassal status. The problem of the origins 
of these peoples is still not solved [see Berbers], 
and the local traditions and the theories formulated 
by writers at different periods about the populating 
of the Ahaggar must be treated with reserve. It is 
clear however that the country has been inhabited 
from remote antiquity, as witness the traces of work 
in stone and the many rock engraving which have 
been discovered (see F. de Chasseloup-Laubat, Art 
rupestre au Hoggar, Paris 1938). 

The Ahaggar country was visited several times 
during the course of the 19th century. After the 
massacre of the Flatters mission (1880) and the 
Foureau-Lamy expedition (1898), the aminokal [q.v.] 
Musa ag Amastan surrendered to Commandant 
Laperrine in 1904, and Ahaggar was placed under 
the control of France. It forms part of the Oasis 
Territory and its chief centre, Tamanrasset, comprises 
less than 1,000 inhabitants. 

The population of the Ahaggar does not exceed 
5,000. The noble tribes of the Kal Ghala. Taytok 
and T6geh6 Mallat, with their subdivisions and 
subject tribes constitute the Ahaggar confederacy, 
the aminokal being chosen from amongst the Kal 
Ghala. 

The Touareg of the Ahaggar live in tents. Society is 
divided into three classes: the noble and suzerain 
tribes (Ihaggaran or Imuhagh), the subject tribes 
(Amghid, pi. Imghad) and slaves (akli, pi. iklan). 
The Ihaggaran, essentially warriors, levied tribute 
from the Imghad in exchange for their protection. 
They deputed all manual labour to them and to 
the slaves, and themselves lived by warfare and 
pillage. By putting an end to their warlike activities, 
the occupation of the country by France had some¬ 
what curtailed the resources of the Ihaggaran, who 
nevertheless retain their prestige and continue to 
be supported by the Imghad. 

For their writing ( tifinagh ), language ( tamahakk ), 
the subject of a masterly study by P. de Foucauld, 
and literature, see Berbers. 

Bibliography : Duveyrier, Les Touareg du 
Nord, Paris 1864; Benhazera, Six mois chez les 
Touareg de rAhhaggar, Algiers 1908; E. F. Gautier, 
La conquete du Sahara , Paris 1910; idem, Le 
Sahara , Paris 1928; Ch. de Foucauld, Dictionnaire 
de noms propres, Paris 1940, 97-101; idem, Diction¬ 
naire touareg-franfais, Paris 1952, II, 533-39** the 
monograph of H. Lhote, Les Touaregs du Hoggar, 
Paris 1944, which has a detailed bibliography, is 
an essential work. (Ch. Pellat) 

C AHD, injunction, command; thence: obligation, 
engagement; thence: agreement, covenant, 
treaty. The term (as well as the 1st and the 3rd 
forms of the corresponding verb) occurs frequently 
in the Ru^an. It is used there over the whole range 
of its meanings, of Allah’s covenant with men and 
His commands, of the religious engagement into 
which the believers have entered of political agree¬ 
ments and undertakings of believers and unbelievers 
towards the Prophet and amongst each other, and 
of ordinary civil agreements and contracts (xvii, 34; 
xxiii, 8; lxx, 32); occasionally, the agreement is 
personified: it “will be asked” to give evidence 
(xvii, 34; xxxiii, 15). From the idea of God’s covenant 
derive the Christian Arabic terms al- c ahd al-^atik and 
al-'ahd al-dfadid for the Old and the New Testament 
respectively. The basic concrete concept is “joining 
together”, whereas the synonym c akd derives from 
the concrete idea of “binding”. In later usage, the 
latter term is commonly used of civil engagements 
and contracts, whereas c ahd is generally restricted to 


political enactments and treaties, in particular to 
the appointment of a successor, a wall al-'ahd [$.».], 
by a ruler, and to treaties of alliance with non- 
Muslims outside the Islamic state, who are therefore 
called ahl al- c ahd; this last term is occasionally 
extended, on one side to the musta'min [see amAn], 
and on the other to the ghimmis [see dhimma] ; both 
amdn and dhimma are, indeed, a political '■akd with 
religious sanction. 

Bibliography : Lane, Lexicon , s.v.; Diur- 

djanl, TaSrifdt , 165; W. Heffening, Fremdenrecht, 

index s.v.; A. Jeffery, in MW , 1950, 120 f.; E. 

Tyan, Institutions du droit public musulman , i,. 

Paris 1953, 270 ff. (J. Schacht) 

al-AHDAL (plur. MahAdila, < *MahdalI for am- 
Ahdall( ?); on etym. cf. al-Muhibbl, i ,67, Wtistenfeld,. 
6), a family of sayyids living mostly in SW 
Arabia, descended from the sixth c Alid imam Dja c far 
al-Sadik. Their ancestor, ‘All b. ‘Umar b. Mul?. al- 
Ahdal, called Rutb al-Yaman, and his son Abu Bakr 
(d. 700/1300) were famous sufls, living in the little 
town of Murawa‘a (TA) or Marawi‘a (al-Mubibbl) 
N ( kibliyya) of Bayt al-Faklh Ibn ‘Udjayl, where 
their graves are visited by pilgrims. To this clan 
belong the following ?ufi scholars: 

1. IJusayn b. ‘Abd al-Ral?mSn b. Mub*, Badr 
al-DIn (b. in Ruhriyya 779 / 1377 , d. as Mufti in 
Abyat Husayn 855/1451). Among eighteen titles 
enumerated by al-Sakh 3 wi. Daw y iii, . 146 f. are 
Tuhfat al-Zaman fi Ta'rikh Sadat al-Yaman (A c ydn 
Ahl al-Y., Hadjdji Khalifa), an adaptation and 
continuation of al-Djanadi’s Ta'rikh ( al-Suluk ); a 
similar revision of al-Yafi‘I, Mir y at al-Djandn was 
called Ghirbdl al-Zaman . Cf. Brockelmann, II, 185, 
S II, 238 f.; F. Rosenthal, A history of Muslim 
historiography , 248, 355, 407. 

2. Husayn b. al-Siddlk b. Husayn (grandson of i> 
(b. 850/1446 in Abyat JJusayn, d. 903/1497 in 
‘Adan) abridged, according to his pupil Abu Makh- 
rama, his grandfather’s Ta'rikh (i.e. Tulifat al-Zaman ). 
A mosque was built in ‘Adan in his memory in 1847. 
Cf. Brockelmann, S II, 251 (incorrect), Nur, 27-30, 
£)aw y , iii, 144. 

3. Tahir b. Husayn b. ‘Abd al-Rahm^n, DjamSl 
al-Din (b. 914/1508 in Mur 5 wa‘a, d. 998/1590 in 
Zabld), a jurist and traditionist, abridged a work 
of his ancestor Husayn (no. 1) called Mafdlib Ahl 
al-Kurba fi Sharh Du c a y al-Wali Abi tfarba ( Nur , 
447 ff., cf. Daw y t iii, 146). His son 

4. Muh. b. Tahir wrote Bughyat al-Tdlib bi- 
Ma c rifat Awlad c Alt b. Abi Jdlib (Wtist., 7; Brockel¬ 
mann, S II, 239 is incorrect). 

5. Hatim b. Ahmad b. Musa b. Abi 5 l-Rasim b. 
Muh. (d. 1013/1604 in the seaport Makha 5 (Mukha), 
where he had lived for 37 years), famous sufl and 
scholar, “the Ibn c Arabi of his time”,, according to 
his disciple c Abd al-Kadir al- c Aydarus {Nur, 
161-475), who published their correspondence in the 
work al-Darr al-Bdsim min Rawd al-Sayyid Halim. 
His improvised poems were collected into a diwdn. 
Cf. Brockelmann, II, 407, S II, 565; al-Muhibbl, 
i, 496-500, Wtist., 114, Serjeant, Materials, ii, 585 f. 

6. Abu Bakr b. Abi’l- Kasim b. Ahmad (b. 984/ 
1576, d. 1035/1626) had a zdwiya in al-Mahatt (Wadi 
Rima c ). Among his works are: Nafhat al-Mandal {fi 
Taradfim Sadat al-Ahdal, Ism. Pasha, Dhayl) and al- 
A hsdb al- c Aliyya fiH-Ansdb al-A hdaliyya. Cf. Brockel¬ 
mann, II, 544; al-Muhibbl, i, 64-8, Wtist., 112 f. 

7. c Abd al-Rahman b. Sulayman (d. 1250/1835) 
is mentioned with eight titles in Brockelmann, S III, 
1311. Another work, al-Nafas al-Yamani fi Idfazat 
Banjul-Shawkani. cited by Serjeant, Materials, ii, 587. 
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For two more members of this family, with the 
nisba al-Musawi, Muh. al-Ka?im in the 9/ 15th 
•century, the other in recent time, see Brockelmann, 
S II, 239, 865. A collection of traditions on South 
Arabia, Nathr al-Durr al-Maknun min FagdHl al- 
Yatnan al-Maymun, was published ca. 1350/1931 in 
Cairoby Mub. b. c Ali al-Ahdall al-Husayni al-Azharl. 

Bibliography : Shardjl, Tabakdt al-Khawdss. 
80, 173, 190; Sakhawi, al-Daw 5 al-Ldmi iii, 
144-7; c Abd al-Kadir al- c Aydarus(i), al-Nur al- 
Safir, passim; MubibbI, Khuldsat al-Aihar, passim; 
F. Wustenfeld, Die Qufiten in Sud-Arabien im 
XL {XVII.) Jahrhundert , 111-5; H. C. Kay, 
Yaman, xviiif.; O. Lofgren, in MO, xxv, 129 f.; 
idem, Arab. Texte zur Kenntnis der Stadt Aden, 
introd., 22 f. and passim ;R. B. Serjeant, Materials 
for South Arabian history, i-ii, BSCMS, 1950, 281- 
307, 581-601). (O. Lofgren) 

AHDA TH . literally “young men”, a kind of 
urban militia which plays a considerable role in 
the cities of Syria and Upper Mesopotamia from the 
4th/ioth to the 6th/12th centuries, and is parti¬ 
cularly well known at Aleppo and Damascus. Offi¬ 
cially, its role is that of a police, charged with public 
order, fire-fighting, etc., and also, in time of need, 
with military defence in reinforcement of the regular 
troops. For these services the abddth receive stipends 
allocated from the product of certain urban taxes. 
The only distinction between them and any ordinary 
police is the local nonprofessional nature of their 
recruitment, but it is precisely this which gives 
them an effective function, much more important 
and often quite different from that of a police. As 
armed and pugnacious men of the native-born 
population, they constitute in face of the political 
authorities (usually foreigners, or in any case from 
outside the city) the dynamic element of “municipal” 
oppositions. It is for this reason that we repeatedly 
find them rising against the domination of the 
princes, and sometimes, when the latter are weak, 
forcing upon them in effect a regime of condominium 
in the city. In relation to the population, however, 
they do not always represent the same strata. At 
critical moments, for example at Damascus immedi¬ 
ately after the Fafimid occupation, they are domin¬ 
ated by popular elements; more often they appear 
to accept the direction of the bourgoisie, and form 
more especially a body of supporters for one or two 
great families, from whom is drawn their chief, the 
raHs. This raHs forces the authorities to recognize 
him as raHs al-balad, a kind of mayor, whose in¬ 
fluence counterbalances, and sometimes exceeds, 
that of the kadi, also a local notable. Out of this 
there may thus emerge finally veritable urban 
dynasties, such as (parallel to the Banu ‘Ammar of 
Tripoli, arising out of the £ddis of that city) the 
Banu Nisan of Amid, hereditary chiefs of Amid in 
the 6th/12th century under the nominal suzerainty 
of the Inalid Turkman princes. The portrait of the 
cities of Syria and the Diazlra furnished to us by 
these facts is evidently at some remove from the 
common view which presents them as lacking any 
kind of municipal structure. The ahddth were, of 
course, most active at times and places in which 
a professional police {shuria [g.v.]) could not be main¬ 
tained, and for this reason neither Baghdad nor 
Cairo offer us a comparable picture. Their final 
decadence begins with the establishment by the 
Saldjufcids or their successors of military comman¬ 
dants ( shihna [?.v.]) at the head of each city, supported 
by garrisons drawn from the regular army. About 
the same period the term ahddth is applied also to 


armed bands of the Bikiniyya or “Assassins” in 
Syria. 

The term is found in earlier centuries in c Irafc, 
especially in Basra and Kufa in the 2nd/8th century, 
but also in Baghdad and elsewhere. The officer in 
charge of the abddth was responsible for public order, 
but the term ahddth in this case has generally been 
taken (following the opinion of Dozy, s.v.) in the 
other sense, equally justified by etymology, of 
blameworthy “innovations” of such a nature as to 
disturb public order and whose authors should be 
seized and ^punished. In general use, the term 
certainly has in given contexts the sense of “crime”, 
but equally certainly in other contexts the sense of 
groups of “young men”, vaguely specified. In the 
light of the materials described above. Dozy's view 
must be regarded as open to question; but up to the 
present time no text has come to notice which allows 
of a definite decision. 

The further question arises of the relations between 
the Syrian and Mesopotamian ahddth and the fitydn 
(see fata) and c ayydrun (see ‘ayyAr) whose exis¬ 
tence is documented in ‘Irafc and the Iranian regions 
throughout the Middle Ages, and who also were 
especially active from the 4th/ioth to 6th/12th 
centuries. These certainly played the role of “active 
wing” of the popular oppositions to the official 
authorities, parallel to, but more vigorously pressed 
than, that of the ahddth \ the Iranian cities, moreover, 
all had apparently a raHs, who seems sometimes to 
have been the raHs of the fitydn in his city. Etymo¬ 
logically also, ahddth and fitydn have the same 
meaning. Nevertheless, though there is often con¬ 
vergence in fact, the two institutions differ in their 
origin, and these differences persisted. Fitydn and 
c ayydrun were essentially private groups, recruited 
from the depressed classes and more violent in 
action, and it was only by gradual stages that they 
sometimes succeeded in drawing certain bourgeois or 
aristocratic elements in their train, or in replacing 
the military police. They often formed organized 
bodies with initiatory rites, within which there 
developed the peculiar ideology of the futuwwa [g.v.]. 
No parallel to this has yet been found among the 
afiddth. It may not be accidental that the boundary 
between cities with fitydn and those with abddth 
corresponds very closely to the ancient Byzantine- 
Sasanid frontier, a fact which suggests that the 
afiddth may possibly be related to the ancient 
“factions” of the Later Roman empire. The whole 
question can, however, only be investigated in the 
framework of the general social study of the Islamic 
cities, on which little work has yet been done. 

Bibliography. Numerous references to abddth 
in Ibn al-Kalanisi, Dhayl TaHlkh Dimashk 
(Amedroz) (Eng.tr. by H. A. R. Gibb, The Damas¬ 
cus Chronicle of the Crusades , London 1932; Fr. tr. 
by R. Le Toumeau, Damas de 1075 d 1154, Paris 
1952); also in Ibn al- c Adim, TaHikh tfalab (Dahan), 
Ibn Abl Tayyi (ap. Ibn al-Fur§t, in MS), Ibn al- 
Athlr, Yaby& al-An^a^I (Kratchkowsky & Vasiliev), 
Sibt b. al-DjawzI, and other Syrian sources. For 
the c IrafcI problem see esp. Tabari, passim, and 
MawardI, al-Ahkdm ai-Sultdniyya, ch. xix. Sum¬ 
mary in Recueil de la Soc. Jean Bodin, vi, by 
Cl. Cahen, who is preparing a more complete study; 
remarks by Reinaud in JA, 1848/ii, 231; indi¬ 
cations by Gibb and Le Toumeau in their in¬ 
troductions to translations of Ibn al-Kal&nisI; 
J. Sauvaget, Alep, 96, 103, 139. See also akh!, 
c ayyAr, fatA. (Cl. Cahen) 
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AhI, t urkish poet, whose real name seems to 
have been Befili Hasan (“IJasan with the mole”). 
His father Sldl Khodia was a merchant in Trstenik 
(not far from Nicopolis). After the latter’s death 
Ahl went to Istanbul and chose for himself the 
career of a scholar, but for a long time advanced 
no further than the rank of candidate ( muldzim ), 
because he declined the position of miiderris in 
Bayazld Pasha’s tnedrese in Brusa. Finally he obtained 
the less important position of miiderris in Kara 
Ferya (Berrhoea), where he died in 923/1517* He 
left two unfinished poetical works, of which the titles 
are: Skirin we-Perwiz (imitating Sheykhi’s Khusrew 
u-Skirin). and Jfusn u-Dil (Istanbul 1277). The latter 
work is an allegorical poem written in prose inter¬ 
spersed with verses, and is an imitation of Fattahi’s 
[tf.u.] work of the same title. Gibb has epitomized 
its contents. 

Bibliography. Sehl, 108; LatifI (Chabert), 
105; c Ashlfc Celebi and Klnall-zade, s v.; Gibb, 
ii, 286 £f.; Hammer-Purgstall, Gesch. d. Osman . 
Dichtkunst, i, 209; Yeni Medjmu c a, 1918, no. 54; 
Istanbul KitapilklarlTiirkfe Yazma divanlar kata- 
logu, no. 33. 

al-AJJ&AF, the title of Sura xlvi of the Kur 5 an, 
and a geographical term the meaning and 
application of which have been generally mis¬ 
understood. The Sura derives its title from verse 
21, which speaks of c Ad as warning his people 
in al-Abkaf. The word abkdf is usually interpreted 
in dictionaries, books of to/sir, and translations of 
the Kur’An as meaning curved sand dunes. Medieval 
Arab geographers considered al-Al^af to be the 
name of a sand desert in Southern Arabia, said to 
lie between Ha^ramawt and c Uman, i.e., in the 
eastern part of al-Ramla or al-Rub c al-KhAH [?.«.]. 
Modern Western geographers, on the other hand, 
have inclined towards the identification of al-Ahfcaf 
with the whole of al-Ramla or just its western half. 
C. Landberg (tfadramout, 146-160) showed that al- 
Abk&f as a regional name is used in Southern Arabia 
as roughly synonymous with Ha<jramawt in the 
broadest sense and is not applied to the sands 
farther north. The southern bedouins define Barr 
al-Ahkaf as the mountainous area running behind 
the coast from ZufAr west to Aden, the central valley 
of which is Wadi Ha^ramawt; to them the word 
abkdf means simply mountains and is not associated 
either with dunes or, as suggested by Landberg, 
with caves ( kuhuf ). A statement made to C A1I b. 
Abl Talib by a man of Ha<lramawt, as recounted by 
Ibn al-Kalbl and repeated by al-Bakrl and Yafcut 
(s.v.), indicates that even in ancient times aftkdf may 
have been used in Southern Arabia in this connection 
rather than as a name for dunes in the Great Desert. 

(G. Rentz) 

AJ^KAM, pi. of ftukm, decision, judgment. 
[See also ijakam.] In the Rur’an, the word occurs 
only in the singular, and is used (as is the correspon¬ 
ding verb) of Allah, the Prophets, and other men. 
Used of Allah, it denotes both individual ordinances 
and the whole of His dispensation (iii, 79; xlv, 16; 
lx, 10). In the ultimate sense, final jurisdiction 
belongs to Allah alone [see al-mu^akkima], but He 
has given authority to make decisions to His Pro¬ 
phets. The jurisdiction of Muhammad, in particular, 
is opposed to that of paganism (V, 50). So ftukm 
comes to mean the authority, imperium, of the 
Islamic government and, on the other hand, the 
judgment of a fc5<jl on a concrete case. 

From }iukm in the sense of a judicial decision derive 
the meanings of a logical judgment concerning a 
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thing, of a status to be predicated of a thing or of 
a person, and of a rule in religious law, in grammar, 
and in other sciences. In all these meanings, the 
term is freely used in the plural. In particular, one 
speaks of al-abkdm al-khamsa , the “five qualifica¬ 
tions” (obligatory, recommended, indifferent, re¬ 
prehensible, forbidden), by one or the other of which 
every act of man is qualified in religious law [see 
sharI c a]. In a broader sense, afykam means the sum 
of the rules pertaining to any given subject (cf. the 
titles of books such as aftkam al-awkaf “On Wakf”, 
al-ahkam al-sulidniyya “On Government”, also 
afrkdm al-dkhira “On the Next World”; afykam al- 
nudjum “astrology”, etc.). In the field of religious 
law, afrkdm is therefore synonymous with the furu c , 
the positive law as opposed to legal theory or juris¬ 
prudence [see FigH]; but as it also means judicial 
decisions, the term is more specifically used of the 
application of legal rules to concrete cases. 

Bibliography : Lane, Lexicon , s.v. frukm; 
Diurdianl. Tahifdt, 97; A. Sprenger, Dictionary of 
the Technical Terms , s.v. bukm; J. Horovitz, 
Koranische Untersuchungen f 72 f.; A. Jeffery, in 
MW, 1950, 121 f.; R. Bell, Introduction to the 
Qur’an, 153; L. Gardet, La CiU musulmane , index, 
s.v. alikdm and hukm. (J. Schacht) 

AHL (a.), originally meaning “those who occupy 
with one the same tent (Hebrew dhel )”, thus “family, 
inmates”. Therefore ahl al-Bayt means literally “the 
household of the Prophet”. When the ahl (pi. ahdli) 
of a town or a country is spoken of it denotes 
its inhabitants, sometimes, as in Medina (according 
to Burton), specially those who were born there 
and own houses. But this word is often connected 
with other concepts, and is in these combinations 
more loosely used, so that it may come to mean 
“sharing in a thing, belonging to it”, or “owner of 
the same”, etc. Some of the compounds with ahl 
most in use follow here. 

AHL al-AHWA* (a.; sing, hawd, “predilection, 
inclination of the soul”; comp. Kur’An vi, 151) is 
a term applied by the orthodox theologians to those 
followers of Islam, whose religious tenets in certain 
details deviate from the general ordinances of the 
Sunnite confession (cf. ZD MG, 1898, 159). As ex¬ 
amples there are mentioned: Djabariyya, Kadariyya, 
Rawafi(j, Khawiridj, anthropomorphists, Mu c at[ila. 
From the above definition it may be inferred that 
in the sense of Muslim theology it is not proper 
to designate these tendencies as sects. 

(I. Goldzihbr) 

AHL al-BAYT, Al al-Bayt, “the people of the 
House”, Al al-NabI, “the family of the Pro¬ 
phet”, all mean the same; the term Al Yasin also 
occurs. The origin of the phrase is to be found in the 
strong clan sense of the pre-Islamic Arabs, among 
whom the term al-bayt was applied to or adopted by 
the ruling family of a tribe (by derivation from an 
ancient right of guardianship of the symbol of the 
tribal deity, according to H. Lammens, Le Culte des 
Bityles, in L'Arabic occtdentale avant VHlgire , Beirut 
1928, 136 ff., 154 ff.), and survived into later 
centuries in the plural form aLbuyutdt for the noble 
tribal families [see ahl al-buyutat and Al]. In 
early Islamic times the term bayt was applied to 
themselves by a number of families, e.g. by c Abd 
Allah b. c Umar to the house of c Umar (Ibn c Abd 
al-IJakam, Sir at c Umar 6. MM al- c Aziz, Cairo 1927, 
19), and by c Umar II to the Umayyad house (innamd 
al-tfadigiddi • minnd ahl m ’l-bayt*: ibid. 24). In the 
gur’an the phrase ahP *l-bayt* occurs twice: once 
in xi, 73, applied to the house of Ibrahim; the 
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second passage, xxxiii, 33 (“God desires only to 
remove filthiness from you (masc. pi.), ahl* ’ l-bayt*, 
and with cleansing to cleanse you”), serves as the 
proof-text for its application to the house of Muham¬ 
mad (but see R. Paret, in Orientalische Studien Enno 
Littmann .... uberreicht, Leiden 1935, 127-20). 

The precise interpretation of the term in xxxiii, 
33, gave rise to differences of opinion. In one tradi¬ 
tion, according to which Salman al-Faris! [tf.v.] is 
included among the ahl al-bayt (Ibn Hisham, Sira 
(Cairo), iii, 241; Ibn Sa c d, iv/i, 59,), it is opposed 
to muhadjirun and ansdr. Among the Shi c a (and 
generally in circles friendly to C A1I) it was applied to 
Muhammad, c Ali, Fatima, al-Hasan and al-Husayn 
(cf. already al-Kumayt, Hdshimiyydt (Horovitz), 
38 1. 30; cf. 92, 1. 67) by interpreting the verse 
through the wellknown “tradition of the mantle” 
(,hadith al-kisd*, hadith al-'aba*), which was accepted 
also in Sunn! circles [see ahl al-kisa']. In keeping 
with an explanation of the Kur’anic phrase as 
referring to the Prophet’s wives and dependents, 
attributed to Ibn ‘Abbas and c Ikrima, Umm Salama 
is, in some versions of this tradition, recognized by 
the Prophet as belonging to the ahl al-bayt. It is 
given a still wider application in a version of the 
so-called hadith. al-thakalayn, where the term is 
applied to those to whom (including their mawdli) 
a share in the $adaka is forbidden; among these are 
definitely mentioned the families (al) of ‘All, of his 
brothers ‘Afcll and Dja‘far, and of al-‘Abbas. In 
this tradition, therefore, the ahl al-bayt includes the 
Talibids and ‘Abbasids, historically the most im¬ 
portant families of the Banu Hashim; and in order 
to strengthen their claim to inclusion in the verse 
of purification, the ‘Abbasids also had their counter¬ 
part of the hadith al-kisd \ Malik and Abu Hanlfa 
extended it to include all the Banu Hashim and 
al-Shafi‘1 extended it to the Banu Muttalib also, 
while others make it include the whole community. 
The current orthodox view is based on a harmonizing 
opinion, according to which the term ahl al-bayt 
includes the ahl al-'abd*, i.e. the Prophet, ‘All, 
Fatima, al-Hasan and al-Husayn, together with 
the wives of the Prophet. 

The Shi‘a limit the family (which they call by 
preference Htra) to the ahl al-kisd* and their descen¬ 
dants, making devotion to them an essential, or even 
the main, part of religion. In one version of the 
“Farewell Sermon” Muhammad is represented as 
saying that God has given two safeguards to the 
world: His Book and the Prophet’s sunna; in another 
version, this is replaced by: His Book and the 
Prophet’s Htra. The official creed of the Shi‘a does 
not go beyond this, but popular belief ascribes 
cosmological importance to the family as in tradi¬ 
tions like: “The stars are a pledge to the world that 
it will not be drowned, and my family are a pledge 
to the community that it will not go astray”; “God 
would not have created heaven, earth, paradise, 
Adam, Eve, the angels, nor anything else but for 
them (the family)”. They have the same saving 
function as Noah’s ark. The heads of the family are 
the Imams [q.v.], infallible and sinless. The extreme 
Man§uriyya called the family heaven and the Shl c a 
earth (al-‘Ash‘arI, Makalat, 9). 

The ideas of the Shi‘a found their way into later 
collections of hadith, although the Sunna declares that 
love for the family is of no avail without obedience 
to the sunna. Al-Makrizlis quoted assaying: “Beware 
of finding fault with one of the family, for no heresy, 
no default in the performance of religious duties, and 
no sin deprives him of his sonsliip.” 


The form Al is used more especially in the invo¬ 
cation: “O God, bless ( salli c ala) Muhammad and 
his a/” (cf. I. Goldziher, in ZDMG, l, 114-7). The 
definition of those comprehended in this expression 
has produced controversies similar to those about 
the ahl al-bayt. Ibn Khalawayh enumerated twenty- 
five classes in his K. al-Al (G. Fliigel, Die gramma- 
tischen Schulen d. Araber, 231; citation in Bahrani, 
Manar al-Hudd, Bombay 1320, 200). See also al-jusl, 
List of Shy'a Books , no. 294. 

Bibliography: The law books on zakdt, e.g. 
Ruduri, Mukhtasar , Kazan 1880, 23; Nawawl, 
Nihdya (Van den Berg), ii, 305; Ibn Rasim al- 
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Kastallani, vi, 151; Commentaries to Rur’an 
xxxiii, 33; the works of MakrizI, Sabban, NabhanI 
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b. Muhammad al-Haythaml, al-SawdHk al - 
Muhriha , Cairo 1307, 87 ff. (comprehensive dis¬ 
cussion, in an anti-Shiite sense, of the extension 
of the notion of ahl al-bayt) ; Hasan b. Yusuf al- 
Hilll, al-Bdbu ’ l-Hddi c ashar, trans. Miller, London 
1928; ‘All Asghar b. ‘All Akbar, < Aka*id al - 
Shi c a, summarised trans. by A. A. A. Fyzee, A 
ShiHte Creed, Bombay 1942; H. Lammens, Fatima, 
Rome 1912, 95 ff.; R. Strothmann, Das Staats- 
recht der Zaiditen, Strassburg 1912, 19 f.; C. van 
Arendonk, De Opkomst van het Zaidietische Ima- 
maat in Yemen, Leiden 1919, 65 ff.; Wensinck, 
Handbook, s.v. 

(I. Goldziher-C. van Arendonk-A. S. Tritton) 
AHL al-BUYOTAT (a.), originally denoted those 
that belong to Persian families of the highest nobility 
(Noldeke, Gesch. d. Perser u. Araber zur Zeit der 
Sassaniden, 71), then, the nobles in general. Other 
meanings are given by Dozy, Supplement, i, 131. 

AHL al-DAR (a.) = “the people of the house”, 
in the Almohad hierarchy the 6th order [see al- 
muwahhidun]. 

AHL al-BHIMMA (a.), the Jews and Christians, 
between whom and the Muslims there is according to 
Muslim law a certain legal relation [see phimma]. 
AHL al-FARP [see mIrath]. 

AHL al-HADIIH, also A§hab al-IJadIth, the 
partisans of traditions [see iiadIth]. Traditionalism in 
Islam manifested itself first in the re-emergence of 
the old Arabian concept of sunna [ q.v .], the normative 
custom of the community, which was in due course 
identified with the sunna of the Prophet. This 
normative custom found its expression in the 
“living tradition” of the ancient schools of religious 
law, which came into being at the very beginning 
of the second century of Islam. In opposition to the 
ancient schools and their extensive use of human 
reasoning and personal opinion [see ashab al-ra 5 y 
and ra > v), the ahl al-badith, who appeared on the 
stage a little later, claimed that formal traditions 
from the Prophet, even though they were trans¬ 
mitted only by isolated individuals [see khabar 
al-wahid], superseded the “living tradition”. The 
traditionists themselves were responsible for putting 
into circulation many traditions which purported to 
go back to the Prophet, and they specialised in 
collecting, perfecting, transmitting and studying 
them; long journeys were made in search of traditions. 
Though hardly any of this material, as far as religious 
law is concerned, can be regarded as authentic by 
the standards of historical research, the Muslims, 
from the 3rd/9th century onwards, have accepted 
its essential parts as genuine. 

The movement of the traditionists was the most 
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important event in the history of Islamic religious 
law in the second century of Islam. The ancient 
schools opposed it strongly at first, and the discussion 
concerning the authority of formal traditions from 
the Prophet, as against the “living tradition” of 
the schools, occupied most of that century. Once 
consciously formulated, however, the thesis of the 
traditionists, invoking as it did the highest possible 
authority under the Rur’an, was assured of success, 
and the ancient schools had no real defence against 
the rising tide of traditions. Al-Shafi c I [tf.v.] adopted 
the thesis of the traditionists and the other schools 
accepted it too, though they did not necessarily 
change their established doctrine accordingly. Only 
the doctrine of Ahmad b. IJanbal [ q.v .] is purely 
traditionist. The final theory of religious law 
represents a compromise, insofar as the thesis of 
the traditionists, while accepted in principle, was 
made dependent in its application on the consensus 
of the scholars [see usul]. 

The main material aim of the traditionists was 
the same as that of the ancient schools, that is, to 
subordinate the legal subject-matter to religious and 
ethical considerations. On occasion, they showed 
themselves interested in purely legal issues as well. 
Al-Shafi c I had reason to complain that their standards 
of reasoning in general were inferior to those of the 
ancient schools, and in particular, he disavowed 
those extreme traditionists who accepted all tradi¬ 
tions indiscriminately. The majority of traditionists, 
however, attempted to discriminate between reliable 
and unreliable traditions by criticism of the isnad 
[tf.i/.]; this criticism was directed against the ancient 
schools whose standards, by the nature of things, 
were less exacting in this respect. This traditional 
criticism of the isnad has no direct bearing on 
determining the historical authenticity of a tradition. 

As early as the 2nd/8th century, the study of 
traditions from the Prophet became an end in itself, 
and the science of traditions, no longer opposed but 
complementary to the science of positive religious 
law {fikh [tf.v.]), became an important and assi¬ 
duously cultivated branch of Islamic religious 
scholarship. The usual term for a technical specialist 
in traditions is muhaddith. 

Bibliography : Shafi'I, K . al-Umm, vii, 
passim; Ibn Kutayba, Ta*w\l Mukhtalif al- 
tfadith, 88 ff. (defence of the traditionists); idem, 
Ma'arif (Wiistenfeld), 251 ff. (list of traditionists); 
Fihrist, 225 ft. (another list); al-Hakim al-Nay- 
saburi, MaHifat '■Ulum al-tfadith, 3 f.; Ibn Furak, 
Bayan Mushkil al-Ahddith, 3; I. Goldziher, Muh. 
Stud., ii, 77 ff. (transl. Bercher, £iudes sur la 
tradition islamique, 91 ff.); A. Guillaume, The 
Traditions of Islam, 69 f.; J. Fuck, in ZDMG, 
1939, 1 ff* (represents a very conservative point 
of view); J. Schacht, Origins of Muhammadan 
Jurisprudence, 253 ff. and passim; idem, Esquisse 
d'une histoire du droit musulman, 31 ff. 

(J. Schacht) 

AHL-i HADlXH, “ the followers of the Prophetic 
tradition”, is a designation used in India and Paki¬ 
stan for the members of a Muslim sect, who 
profess to hold the same views as the early ashab al- 
iiadUh or ahl al-fiadltji [q.v.~\ (as opposed to ahl al-ra?y). 
They do not hold themselves bound by taklid or 
obedience to any of the four recognized imams of 
the fikh-schoo\s but consider themselves free to seek 
guidance in matters of religious faith and practice 
from the authentic traditions, which together with 
the Kur’an are in their view the only worthy guide 
for true Muslims. They disregard the opinions of 


the founders of the four schools when they find 
them unsupported by or at variance with traditions, 
transmitted on the authority of the Companions of 
the Prophet. They have thus earned the name of 
ghayr mukallid, which appellation, though disowned 
by them, nevertheless admirably defines their 
position in relation to other sects. They reject also 
the common notion that the idxtihdd or legal con¬ 
clusions of the founders of these schools are of final 
authority; and rather contend that every believer 
is free to follow his own interpretations of the 
Kur’an and the traditions, provided he has sufficient 
learning to enable him to give a valid interpretation. 
Consequently, they do not regard the idimd c or 
consensus of the preceding generations of Muslims 
as binding on them. As a result of their characteristic 
attitude, they have found themselves in conflict 
chiefly with the lianafis or followers (muJ^allids) of 
Abu Hanlfa, who constitute the majority of Sunni 
Muslims in India and Pakistan. Their controversy 
has, however, been confined in actual practice to 
certain minor points of ritual (such as raf c al-yadayn, 
amxn bi’l-dxahr) and belief, there being a substantial 
agreement on really important theological and 
doctrinal questions. 

The Ahl-i Hadlth try to go back to first principles 
and to restore the original simplicity and purity of 
faith and practice. Emphasis is, accordingly, laid in 
particular on the reassertion of tawfrtd or the unity 
of Allah and the denial of occult powers and know¬ 
ledge of the hidden things {Him al-ghayb) to any of 
his creatures. This involves a rejection of the mira¬ 
culous powers of saints and of the exaggerated 
veneration paid to them. They also make every 
effort to eradicate customs that may be traced 
either to innovation (bid c a) or to Hindu or other 
non-Islamic systems. In all this, their reformist 
programme bears a striking resemblance to that of 
the Wahh5bls of Arabia; and as a matter of fact 
their adversaries often nickname them Wahhabis, 
an appellation which 'they repudiate, on the ground 
that their tenets are not derived from the Arabian 
Wahhabis, who are themselves mulfallids in the 
sense that they follow the opinions of Ahmad b. 
Hanbal in legal matters. 

The Ahl-i Hadlth made their first appearance as 
a distinct sect in the last century, partly through the 
influence of the writings of Nawwab $iddik Hasan 
Khan ([f.v.]; d. 1307/1890) and partly through the 
teaching of Sayyid Nadhlr Husayn (d. 1320/1902), 
an eminent theologian who specialized in the science 
of Uadith and lectured on it for more than half a 
century at Delhi. Among his numerous pupils, who 
became influential teachers and writers in their own 
turn and propagated his ideas in different parts of 
the country, special mention is due to Mawlawl c Abd 
Allah Ghaznawi (d. 1298/1881), who was banished 
from his native country of Afghanistan for his views 
and settled in Amritsar (Pandjab); Mawlawl Muham¬ 
mad Husayn of Batala (d. 1338/1919), who edited the 
monthly Isha c at al-Sunna for many years; and 
Mawlawl Abu T-Wafa Thana Allah (d. 1367/1948), 
who edited the weekly Ahl al-Hadxth till 1947 and 
made a great name for himself as a controversialist 
and an expositor of the views of the school. The 
last named also took a leading part in organizing 
the All-India Ahl-i Hadith Conference with its 
head-quarters at Delhi, where its first annual 
meeting was held in 1912. 

The Ahl-i Hadlth have their own journals, mosques 
and seminaries, and are distinguished by (1) their 
zealous effort, only partly successful, to purify the 
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religious life of the Muslims by ridding it of its 
innovations, superstitions and unnatural accretions, 
(2) their active promotion of the study of Hadith 
literature, the importance of which had already been 
recognized by Shaykh c Abd al-IJakJc Muhaddith of 
Delhi [g.v.], and (3) their polemics against the Arya- 
Samadjist Hindus, the Christian missionaries and 
the Ahmadls (Kadiyanis). 
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AHL-i “Men of God”, a secret religion 

prevalent mainly in western Persia. Ahl-i IJakk 
would seem to be a rather imprecise name for this 
sect, because it is used, for example, by the IJurufls 
(see Cl. Huart, Textes per sans relalifs d la secte des 
Hurufl, 1909, 40), and because it has an affinity 
with such $ufl terms as Ahl-i Hakika , a term which 
is also used by the Ahl-i IJakk* In the strict sense, 
however, Ahl-i IJakk is the name properly given to 
initiates of the religion described in the present 
article. The name ‘All Ilahl [y.v.] applied to them 
by their neighbours is an unsuitable title, because 
‘All is not the dominant figure in the religion of the 
Ahl-i Hakk, and further because the term ‘All IlShi 
is also used in relation to sects whose connection with 
the Ahl-i IJakk has not yet been established. 

The only reliable method is to describe the sect 
on the basis of the authentic sources, supplemen¬ 
ted by material drawn from the narratives of 
travellers. The difficulties of this task arise firstly 
from the fact that the number of texts available is 


still limited (besides being often in dialect and 
bristling with abstruse terms) and secondly from the 
existence of numerous subsects. The Ahl-i IJakk 
church has no canonical unity, but resembles rather 
a federation of associated movements (see a provisi¬ 
onal list of these subdivisions in Minorsky, Notes t 
46 [33]). There are twelve main khanadans or 
silsilas (v. infra), but there are branches which are 
not included in this list, cf. the Sayyid Dialall 
(Minorsky, Notes, 48 [35]) and the Tumari (a highly 
abnormal group) ( Minorsky, £tudes, I). The account 
by Gobineau, the Firkdn and the text published by 
W. Ivanow reveal a religious system more philoso¬ 
phical than the naive legends of the Sarand^dm (in 
the Atash-begl version). Since, at the moment, 
however, this branch is better known to us, the 
following account will be based primarily on the 
Atash-begl documents, to be supplemented later by 
material from the Firkdn, the author of which was 
a Khamushi (?). 

The Dogmas. The central point in the dogmas 
of the Ahl-i Hakfc is the belief in the successive 
manifestations of the Divinity, the number of these 
being seven. The manifestations of God are compared 
to garments put on by the Divinity: “to become 
incarnate” means “to come (to dwell) in a garment” 
{libds, djdma , dun < Turk. *don). 

On each occasion the Divinity appears with a 
following of Four (or Five) Angels ( ydrdn-i 6 dr- 
malak) with whom he forms a close group. 

The table of theophanies according to the MS. of 
the Sarandidm is given below. 

In pre-eternity ( azal) the Divinity was enclosed 
in a Pearl {durr). He made his first external appear¬ 
ance in the person of KhSwandagar, the Creator of 
the world. The second avatar was in the person of 
‘All. From the beginning of the third epoch the 
list becomes quite original and typically Ahl-i IJakk* 
The first four epochs correspond to the stages of 
religious knowledge: sAari‘a, farina, ma'rifa and 
lyakika. According to all branches of the sect, the 
representative of the last and the highest stage is 
Sultan $ohak. On the other hand, several differences 
of opinion regarding the successors of Sultan Sohak 
are recorded. 

Just as the divine essence reappears in each of 
the seven “garments”, the angels (cf. the vertical 
columns in the table) are avatars of one another. 
For this reason their names are interchangeable 
and Salman is often spoken of in the epoch of 
Sult§n Sohak or Benyamln in the epoch of 
Khawandagcir. The angels are emanations of the 
Divinity: the first of them was produced by 
KhSwandagar from his armpit, the second from his 
mouth, the third from his breath, the fourth and 
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2. Murta<j5 ‘All 
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Muhammad 
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Benyamln 

Dawud 

PIr-i Musi 

Mustafa Dowdan 

Khatun Dayira 
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Yaridian 
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Shah Sawar 

Razbar 

Ways Kuli) 

6. Mamad-beg 

Djamshld-beg 

Almas-beg 

Abdai-beg 

Agha 
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Pari-khan-i 

7. Kh&n At ash 

Khan Djamshid 

Khan Almas 

Khan Abdai 
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Shart 

Dusti Khanum 
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fifth from his perspiration and his light respectively 
(cf. the Sarandiam). According to another version, 
Benyamln was created from the perspiration, which 
is characteristic of modesty; Dawud — from the 
breath (anger); Musi — from the moustache (pity); 
Razbar— from the pulse (charity). The angels play 
the part of ministers to the Divinity: Benyamln 
is the deputy (wakU) and the pir ; Dawud is the 
overseer (nazir) and judge (?); Pir Musi is the 
wazir who records good and evil; Mustafa Dowdan 
( = Nusayr) is the Angel of Death. 

The angels are usually said to be four in number 
(in some lists and in certain periods this number 
is reduced to three) but in fact a fifth angel is 
especially charged with the supervision of worship. 
This angel's symbolical name is Razbar, Razbar 
or Ramzbar (“entrusted with mysteries”) and her 
feminine character is indisputable; but the sex in 
Razbar is not emphasized. One of the informants 
even alleges that Razbar is a hermaphrodite 
(khunthd). Razbar is the mystical name of Khatun 
Dayira, mother of Sultan Sohak, and the compiler 
of the list quoted above is wrong in relegating her 
to the fifth epoch. 

Metempsychosis and Eschatology. The 
belief in the reincarnation of the theophanies finds 
its parallel in the general belief in metempsychosis. 
“Men! Do not fear the punishment of death! The 
death of man is like the dive which the duck makes”. 

Human beings must pass through the cycle of 
1,001 incarnations, in the course of which they 
receive the reward of their actions (Notes, p. 131 
(251]). According to the Firkdn (i, 32, 35, 57, 68), 
however, the possibilities of purification are essen¬ 
tially limited by the very nature of beings; of 
whom some, created out of yellow clay ( zarda-gil ), 
are good, and the others, created out of black 
earth (siydh khak ), are evil. “The more (the 
former) go through the world of garments and 
the more they suffer, the more they approach 
God and the more their luminous state increases”, 
while the “Dark ones” shall never see the Sun. 
As a complement to these beliefs, the Ahl-i Hakk 
eagerly await the advent of the Lord of Time who 
shall come “to accomplish the desires of the Friends 
and embrace ( ihata ) the Universe”. There are a 
number of prophetic kalams which announce the 
coming of the Messiah. The scene of the Last 
Judgment, ( san , “review”) will be the plain of 
Shahrizur [q.v.] or that of Sultaniyya [ q.v .] where 
the “sultans shall be exterminated” (Notes, p. 44 
[31])* According to the Firkdn, i, 57, the Good 
shall enter Paradise (which is the contemplation) 
of the beauty of the Lord of Generosities, while the 
Wicked shall be annihilated (ma^dum). 

Rites. The Ahl-i Hakk have a number of practices 
which are quite original. 

1. We find little mention of individual prayer; 
on the other hand, the Ahl-i Hakk attach tre¬ 
mendous importance to assemblies (diatn < diam c ) 
in which “all difficulties find their solution”. The 
life of the community is eminently collective and 
the assemblies are held at fixed intervals and in 
connection with all important events. Kalams are 
recited at them to the accompaniment of music. 

2. On solemn occasions sessions of dhikr [q.v.] 
are held. Specially qualified darwlshes to the sounds 
of music (saz) enter into a state of ecstasy, ac¬ 
companied by anaesthesia, which enables them to 
walk over burning coals, to handle them, etc. 

3. The indispensable features of these assemblies 
are the offerings and the sacrifices: nadhr wa-niyaz 


(raw offerings, uncooked, including animals of the 
male sex, oxen, sheep, cocks, intended for sacrifice) 
or khayr wa-khidmat (cooked or prepared victuals, 
like sugar, bread, etc.). The Firkdn, i, 74 counts 
fourteen kinds of bloody or bloodless sacrifices 
(kurbani-yi khundar wa-bi-khun). The ritual of 
sacrifice is regulated and the flesh is separated from 
the bones, which are buried. The boiled meat and 
the other offerings are distributed among those 
present and dedicatory formulae (khutba) are repeated. 
The term sabz namudan, “to render green, i.e. living, 
to reanimate”, is applied to the ceremony (Notes, 
p. 210 [90]). 

4. “Just as every dervish must have a spiritual 
director (murshid) so the head of every Ahl-i Hakk 
has to be commended to a pir". In the course of 
this ceremony (sar sipurdan) the persons symbolising 
the “Five (sic!) Angels” stand round the infant. A 
Muscat nut (djawz-i buwa) is broken by the celebrant 
as a substitute for the head. It is then worn as an 
amulet, with a piece of silver called hawiza bearing 
the Shl c a form of the profession of faith (hawiza 
from the Shl c a town of Hawiza in Khuzistan; cf. 
Notes, p. 227 [107], and W. Caskel, Ein Mahdi 
des 15. Jahrhunderts, in Islamica , 1931, 48-93, 
and the art. musha c sha c ). Links recalling blood 
relationship are established between him whose head 
is commended and the line of the shaykh to whom 
the head has been commended. This spiritual relation¬ 
ship carries with it the prohibition of marriage 
between the individual dedicated and the family of 
the pir. 

5. With the object of attaining moral perfection 
special unions (nuclei) are formed between a man 
(or several men) and a woman who are called brother 
and sister (shar(-i ikrar). The union is said to be 
formed in anticipation of the Day of Resurrection: 
Notes, p. 230 [no]; cf. the akh wa-ukht al-akhira 
among the Yazldis [q.v.]. 

6. Fasting is rigorously observed but lasts only 
for three days, as among the Yazldis [q.v.]. It takes 
place in winter and is followed by a feast. Among 
the divisions of the sect, only the Atash-beg! do not 
observe the fast “for the days of the (final) advent 
are near” and instead of fasting they say one ought 
to feast. 

For the other rites and customs see the Notes by 
Minorsky (Bibl.). 

Firkdn al-Akhbar. The author of this treatise was 
HadjdjI Ni c mat Allah of Diavhun-abad near Dlnawar 
(1871-1920) who belonged to the KhamushI division 
and who believed the time had come to reveal the 
Real Truth (hakikat). His son Nur C A1I Shah (b. 1313/ 
1895) wrote the biography of his father and an 
introduction to the Firkdn under the title of Kashf 
al-tfakaHk. While confirming much that was already 
known, the Firkdn represents a tradition different 
from that of the Atash-begi in as much as it makes 
no mention of “seven” epochs and reserves a special 
position for Khawandagar and Sultan Sohak while 
the number of manifestations of less importance is 
increased (Baba Na c uth, etc.). 

The Firkdn consists of 4 parts. The first deals 
with the fundamental principles of the hafyikat 
established in pre-eternity by the Divinity who 
in the stage of “ ya-yi ghaybai" became externalised 
in the garment of Khawandagar. The law remained 
concealed till the coming of Sultan Ishak (Sohak). 
Then the daftarddrs recorded these doctrines but 
each in his own way and according to the sources 
which were accessible to him. As a result the Ahl-i 
Hakk community has no [single?] sacred book and 
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its divisions are distinguished by different views. 
The Ahl-i IJakk required a kutb-i kull which would 
be unique. So after 1324/1906 Ni c mat Allah, by 
God’s command, abandoned the world and became 
the “messenger of the Lord of the Hour”, i.e. of 
PIr Benyamln (explained as bin yd amin 
“faithful son of Ya”). Then comes the explanation 
of metempsychosis ( gardish-i dun bi-dun — “going 
from one garment to another”). 

The creatures of the world are divided into two 
distinct categories according to their original 
element ( zarda-gil or khak-i siyah). To the first 
belong the Saved and Luminous beings whose respec¬ 
tive sarddrs are Benyamln and Sayyid Muhammad 
(in his avatar of Buzurg-sawar). To the other category 
belong beings of Fire and Darkness whose respective 
sarddrs are Iblls and Khannas, with whom are 
associated the first three caliphs, Mu c awiya, c A 5 isha, 
etc. The intermixture of the two categories of beings 
produces combinations which may be recognised 
even externally. 

The second part of the treatise is mainly 
concerned with the correspondence of the avatars 
through the ages. Thus the manifestations of Benya¬ 
mln are Noah, Jesus and provisionally (mihmdn) 
Rustam of the Persian epic; those of Razbar: 
Bilfcis, the queen of Saba*, Mary, etc.; those of 
Sayyid Muhammad: Zoroaster, the prophet Muham¬ 
mad, etc. Next we are given the history of Sultan 
Ishak (Sohak) and of his successors. 

The third part relates the personal experiences 
of Ni c mat Allah and the commandments which he 
received from God during his journey “to the 
beyond” ( safar-i c ukbd), notably his mission to unite 
the khanadans, to give absolution from sins (az 
khiydnat pdk namudan) and to intercede ( shifd'at) 
with the Lord of Time. 

The fourth part is the very full description of the 
rites and customs ( amr wa-nahy), with the GuranI 
text of the formulae recited on each occasion. 

Distribution. The principal centres of the Ahl-i 
Hakk are in the west of Persia, in Luristan, Kurdistan 
(land of the Guran east of Zohab, town of Kerend) 
and in Adharbaydjan (Tabriz, Maku, with ramifi¬ 
cations in Transcaucasia especially Karabagh). Little 
colonies of Ahl-i IJakk are found almost everywhere 
in Persia (at Hamadhan. Teheran, at Mazandaran, 
Fars and even in Khurasan, to which, according 
to tradition, one of the brothers of Khan Atash 
had gone). In <Irak there are Ahl-i Hakk among 
the Kurd and Turkoman tribes of the region of 
Kirkuk, of Sulaymaniyya and probably at Mosul. 

Very little is known of the connection between the 
Ahl-i Hakk and the sects popularly known under 
the name of c Ali I lain or by contemptuous terms 
like (iragh-sdnduren (“extinguishers of lights”), 
khurus-kushan (“slaughterers of cocks”) etc. [see 
bektash, kIzIl-bash, sarli, shabbak). In any case, 
it is a striking fact that the direct influence of 
Ahl-i IJakk preachers of the district of Zohab could 
be traced among the c Alawi (KIzllbash) of c Ayntab; 
cf. Trowbridge, The Alevis , Harvard Theol. Review , 
1909, 340-55. repr. in MW, 1921, 253-66. 

Religious History. The Ahl-i Hakk possess a 
wealth of legends arranged according to the mani¬ 
festations of the Divinity. The collections of these 
legends are known as Sarandj^dm. The epoch of 
Khawandagar is interesting only for its cosmogonic 
myths. The traditions relating to the epoch of 
c Ali (which does not in any way form the central 
point) are inspired by the extreme Shl'a. The epoch 
of Khoshin is placed in a typically Lur [g.v.] environ¬ 


ment, the geographical nomenclature showing an 
excellent knowledge of the localities of Luristan. 
One of the angels of Khoshin is Baba Tahir [tf.v.l 
whose quatrains in dialect are quoted. The fourth 
epoch is placed in the land of the Guran close to 
the river Sirwan. The sayings attributed to Sultan 
$ohak are in GuranI, which is the sacred language of 
the Ahl-i Hakk (cf. Firkan, i, 3; see Minorsky, 
The Guran, BSOS, 1943, 77-103). The greatest 
sanctuaries of the sect: Baba-Yadegar and Perdiwar, 
are situated in the same region. In the later epochs 
the scene is transferred to Adharbaydjan and the 
kalams relating to these epochs are in Adhar! Turkish. 
From these facts it may be concluded that the stages 
of propagation and development of the religion have 
been: Luristan — land of the Guran — Adharbaydjan. 

Exact dates are naturally difficult to obtain and 
we shall endeavour to proceed from the known to 
the unknown. Khan Atash, born at Adjari (north of 
Maragha) and buried in the village of Atash-beg in 
the district of Hashta-rud, northeast of Mount 
Sahand, is said to have lived at the beginning of the 
18th century [Notes, p. 41 [27]). This line was con¬ 
tinued by his direct descendants of whom the 
seventh was called Sayyid <Abd al- c A?Im Mlrza 
(Agha-bakhsh) and lived at Garraban (also called 
Doru) on the Gamasab to the south of Bisutun, 
where O. Mann visited him. He died in 1917 and 
was succeeded by his son Muhammad Hasan Mlrza. 
The popularity of the Turkish poems of Shah 
Isma c il Safawi is significant; the kaldtn, known as 
Kutb-nama, calls Shah lsma c Il the “ pir of Turkistan” 
(= Adharbaydjan where Turkish is spoken). The 
spread of Ahl-i Hakk doctrines among the Turkoman 
tribes seems in any case to go back to an earlier 
period, that of . the Kara Koyunlu rulers. The 
remnants of these Turkomans who live in a district 
in the centre of Maku are Ahl-i Hakk- Similarly in 
Transcaucasia the Kara-Koyunlu in the region of 
Gandja live in the close neighbourhood of the 
G’oran (< Guran!). Shah Ibrahim, whom many of 
the Ahl-i Hakk regard as the successor of Sultan 
Sohak, and who lived in Baghdad and whose acolyte 
angel was Kush6i-oghli (author of Turkish kalams ), 
is perhaps responsible for the dissemination of Ahl-i 
Hakk teaching among the Turkomans north of the 
Tigris. 

Tradition places immediately before Shah Ibrahim 
the famous Sultan Sohak who (outwardly) was the 
son of Shavkh c Isi and Khatun Dayira (Dayarak), 
daughter of Hasan Beg Djald, chief of the tribe 
of Djaf-i Murad. His real name is said to have 
been Sayyid c Abd al-Sayyid. Barzindja, north of 
Sulaymaniyya, is said to have been his birthplace. 
He is said to have had seven sons from his wife 
Khatuna Bashir, who are named hajttan. His tomb 
is at Perdiwar (in Awraman-i luhOn, see senne), on 
the right bank of the Sirwan. 

The Kaka*i chiefs of Ta*uk claim to be his direct 
descendants (see al- c Azzawi, al-KdkaHyya). Shavkh 
Mahmud, who after the World War proclaimed 
himself “King of Kurdistan” [cf. the article Kurds], 
claimed to be descended from the brother of Sultan 
Sohak in the twelfth generation. At Kirkuk Minorsky 
found a MS containing a genealogy of that family. 

The only definite indication of Baba Khoshin’s 
date would be his association with the poet Baba 
Tahir (nth century) but here tradition is on very 
uncertain ground. 

The Elements of the System. The religion 
of the Ahl-i Hakk is typically syncretist. At its 
foundations we find Shi c a extremism. It should be 
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noted that the Ahl-i Hafcfc always speak of the 12 
imams and as a result ought not {at least directly) 
to be connected with Isma c Ilism. According to the 
Firkan, the “religion of Truth” simply re-establishes 
the contents of the 10 djuz 3 which were suppresed in 
the received text of the Kur’an, but in fact the Ahl-i 
Hajck deviate from the orthodox Shi c a to the extent 
of forming a separate religious system. The religion 
of the Ahl-i IJakk has in common with those of the 
Druzes and the Nusayris the worship of c Ali, but 
C A1I is completely overshadowed by Sultan §ohak. 

The other obvious element in the formation of 
the Ahl-i IJalrit is the rites of the §ufi darwlshes: 
election of the pir, agapes with dhikr and distribution 
of food, brotherly unions. 

From the social point of view, the religion of 
the Ahl-i Hal^lf is professed particularly by the 
lower classes, nomads, villagers, inhabitants of the 
poorer quarters, darwlshes etc. From this pro¬ 
bably comes the hope that on the day of the last 
judgment “the sultans” will be punished {Notes, p. 44 
[31]). On the other hand, the eminently popular 
character of the religion is apparent in the exuber¬ 
ance of the miraculous and folklore element in 
the traditions of the Ahl-i Hakk. Amid the country 
people in the remote provinces which have at all 
times been outside the control of central govern¬ 
ments, it is natural to expect to find survivals 
from olden times. The Divinity enclosed in the 
Pearl is a Manichaean idea (personal communication 
by Th. Noldeke), like the belief in the purification 
of the “Luminous” in the course of their transmi¬ 
grations. The belief in metempsychosis cannot be 
directly Indian for it was already in existence in 
Isma'Ilism. The division of beings into two distinct 
categories is perhaps a later development of Zoro- 
astrian ideas. The sacrifice of the cock has been 
several times connected with the corresponding 
Jewish rite (cf. I. Scheftelowitz, Das stellvertretende 
Huhnopfer, Giessen 1914), while the Biblical names 
(Dawud, Musi) may have come through the inter¬ 
mediary of the Kur’an. The alleged Christian influ¬ 
ence ought not to be exaggerated: if the Ahl-i Hakk 
in their conversations with missionaries talk of Jesus 
and Mary, it should be remembered that, apart from 
these possibly being simply reminiscences of the 
Rur’an, the Ahl-i Hakk regard them merely as 
avatars of their own pantheon. For the agapes it 
is not necessary to go farther back than the known 
darwlsh practices (e.g. the Bektashi). The elasticity 
of the system of metempsychosis is responsible for 
the appearance of unexpected names in the myths. 
W. Ivanow has called attention to the name of 
Malak 'Ja’ds [cf* yazidIs] in a fragment containing 
traditions, found at Shiraz. 
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The Ali-Ilahi sect in Persia, MW, 1932, 184-9; 
Y. N. Marr, Radeniye sekti L'udi istini (in Y. Marr. 
Statyi i soobSteniya, ii, 1939, 248-54); Ch. P. 
Pittmann, The final word of the Ahl-i Haqq , 
MW, 1937, 147-63 (makes use of a text of the 
Sarandjam which corresponds closely to that 
translated by Minorsky): W. Ivanow, An Ali- 
Ilahi fragment, Collectanea (The Ismael! Society), 
I, 1948, 147-84, idem, The Truth Worshippers of 
Kurdistan, Ahl-i Haqq, Texts, Bombay 1953, (a 
third version of the Sarandjam ); ‘Abbas al-AzzSwI, 
al-KakaHyya fi 3 l-Ta 3 rtkh, Baghdad 1368/1949 (the 
Ahl-i Hakk of Kirkuk considered jointly with 
various C A1I Ilahl; cf. Oriens, 1953, 407 ff.); 
Minorsky, Un poime Ahl-i Haqq en turk, West- 
liche Abhandlungen R. Tschudi, 1954, 258. The 
results of the researches of Minorsky amongst the 
Ahl-i Hakk (Teheran, Tabriz, Maku, Kurdistan) and 
of his visits to the sanctuaries of the sect (B4bi- 
Yadegar, Perdiwar) have been set forth in his Notes 
(see above). In the same work there is a translation 
of the Baha*! polemic tract directed against the 
Ahl-i Hakk. Minorsky’s other materials comprise 
numerous Kaldm (in GuranI and Turkish), and the 
important account of the collection of dogmas 
Firkan al-Akhbar (see above), as well as an account 
of his visits to the sanctuaries of Kirkuk and 
Kirind (1934). (V. Minorsky) 

AHL al-HALL wa’l- c AI£D (this, though illogical, 
is the normal order of the words), “those who are 
qualified to unbind and to bind”, the representatives 
of the community of the Muslims who act on their 
behalf in appointing and deposing a caliph or 
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another ruler [see bay c a]. They must be Muslims, 
male, of age, free, < adl [q.v.], and capable of judging 
who is best qualified to hold the office. No fixed 
number of “electors” is required; according to the 
prevailing opinion, even the appointment made by 
one “elector” in the presence of two qualified wit¬ 
nesses is valid. This is the theory; in fact, all through 
the history of Islam, the ahl al-hall wa’l- c akd have 
consisted of the persons who wielded political power 
in the capital, acting in association with the notables 
and prominent religious scholars. The thought of 
modernists and reformers occasionally identifies them 
with the whole of the community, or nation, with 
parliament, or with the body of religious scholars. 

Bibliography : Juynboll, Handbuch, 332; id., 
Handleiding, 335 f.; Santillana, Istituzioni , i, 
book I, § 13; H. Laoust, Le Calif at dans la doctrine 
de RaHd Rifia, Beirut 1938, index, s.v.; E. Tyan, 
Institutions du droit public musulman, i, Paris 1953, 
172 ff., 334 ff.; L. Gardet, La CiU musulmane, 
Paris 1954, index s.v. (Ed.) 

AHL al-KAHF [see asiiab al-kahf]. 

AHL al-RIBLA (a.) = “the people of the kibla ” 
[q.v.], appellation of the Muslims. 

AHL al-KISA*, the people of the cloak. 
According to a tradition Muhammad went out one 
morning—at the time of the visit of the Nadjran 
delegation in 10/631 [cf. mubahala] —wearing a 
figured black cloak; first Fatima, then C A 1 I and 
then al-Hasan and al-Husayn came and he took 
them under his cloak, hugging them and quoting 
from Kur’an, xxxiii, 32: “God only desireth to put 
away filthiness from you as his household, and 
with cleansing to cleanse you”. The Sunnis explains 
filthiness as unbelief but the Sh! c a explain it as 
intercourse with the impure world, a parallel to the 
statement that the family lost the visible caliphate 
to win the invisible. Another version says that 
Muhammad threw his cloak over his uncle c Abbas 
and his sons saying: “Hide them from hell fire as 
I hide them with my cloak”. 

Bibliography: See ahl al-bayt, and L. 
Massignon, in Vivre et penser , Paris 1941. 1 ff- 

(A. S. Tritton) 

AHL al-KITAB, “possessors of the Scripture” 
(or “people of the Book”). This term, in the Kur’an 
and the resultant Muslim terminology, denotes the 
Jews and the Christians, repositories of the 
earlier revealed books, al-Tawrdt [g.v.] = the Torah, 
al-Zabdr [q.v.] = the Psalms, and al-Indfil [tf.v.] = 
the Gospel. The use of this term was later extended 
to the Sabeans ( al-SdbPa [tf.v.])—both the genuine 
Sabeans, mentioned in the Kur 5 &n alongside the 
Jews and the Christians (= Mandeans), and the 
spurious Sabeans (star-worshippers of IJarr&n)—to 
the Zoroastrians ( Modbus [q.v.]), and, in India, even 
to idolaters. 

This article deals only with the doctrinal position 
of the Kur 5 an, the hadith and the controversialists 
concerning the Jews and the Christians. For* their 
legal status as protected persons {ahl al-dhimma) on 
the fringe of the Muslim community, see dhimma 
and aiizYA. 

In the Kur 5 an, the term does not occur before 
the end of the Meccan period. A possibly slightly 
earlier expression is ahl al-dhikr, “possessors of 
edification”, witnesses of previous revelations (xv, 
43 (45)» xxi, 7), but kitdb already denotes generally 
the Pentateuch and the Psalms. 

The Kurban emphasises the community of faith 
between the possessors of the earlier scriptures and 
the adherents of the new revelation. It occasionally 


pays tribute to their religious and moral virtues and 
calls on the Prophet to interrogate them. More often, 
however, as a result of the disappointment of 
Muhammad at the intransigence of the Jews of 
Medina and of the Christians with regard to his 
mission, he puts the emphasis on their failure to 
comprehend the message which they possess but do 
not put into practice, just as they fail to comprehend 
the new teaching which fulfils that message, on 
their exclusiveness, and on their impotent jealousy; 
they are therefore not to be treated as allies, but 
to be fought with: xxix, 45-7 (44-6); xlii, 14(13); 
x, 93 - 5 ; ii> 105 ( 99 ), 109 (103), hi (105), 135 (129); 
xcviii, i, 4, 6; iii, 19 (17), 23 (22), 64-5 (57-8), 69-73 
(62-7), 75-6 (68-9), 77 ( 7 i), 98-100 ( 93 - 5 ), no (106), 
113 (109), 199 (198); lviii, 29; iv, 153 (152), 171 (169); 
lix, 11; ix, 29; v, 5 (7), 15 (18), 19 (22), 57-9 (62-4), 
65 (70), 68 (72). 

The Kur 5 anic texts which mention the adherents 
of these two religions by their proper names {Band 
IsraHl [fl.v.] and Yahud [g.i/.] for the Israelites of 
biblical history and the contemporary Jews of 
Medina respectively, Na$ara [q.v.] for the Christians) 
adopt similar viewpoints and determine the entire 
future attitude of Islam towards these two groups. 
The children of Israel are God’s chosen people, 
recipients of his bounty, admitted to his covenant, 
beneficiaries under his law, to whom Paradise is 
assured. The Kurban recognises several episodes of 
their history: the bondage in Egypt, the crossing 
of the Red Sea, their wanderings in the wilderness, 
their sojourn before the Mount, their division into 
twelve tribes, their entry into the Promised Land 
and into the Holy City and the City by the Sea. 
But they distinguish themselves by their rebellious 
spirit and unbelief; they worship the golden calf, 
they demand to see God and they clamour for idols. 
Instead of believing in the prophets, they persecute 
them. They violate the Sabbath and infringe the 
Law; they are uncircumcised in heart. Though 
guardians of the Scriptures, they alter them, conceal 
them and pervert their meaning; they are signalized 
by their opposition to all further revelations, and 
they are themselves divided into factions. Cursed by 
the Lord, metamorphosed into apes, punished in this 
world where they are doomed to humiliation, they 
are moreover consigned to Hell. They can only be 
saved by righteousness; they have on the other 
hand given rise to a just community. 

This picture is coloured, like all Muhammad’s 
conceptions of religious history, by his experiences 
and disappointments, which are expressed still more 
clearly in his pronouncements concerning the con¬ 
temporary Jews and Christians. 

At first the Kur J an admits that Jews, Christians 
and Sabeans can, like Muslims, achieve salvation 
through the performance of the rites of their respec¬ 
tive religions, but this standpoint is not maintained. 
At Medina, the Kur 5 &n admonishes the Jews (recal¬ 
ling especially the divine protection vouchsafed to 
their ancestors) and summons them to Islam. 
Although certain Jews are praised and granted 
forgiveness, the tension, and finally the breach and 
conflict between the Jews and Muhammad, are 
reflected by the condemnation of their doctrines, by 
maledictions, and the ban on association between 
them and believers. Their sins fall into the moral as 
well as the religious category. Their attitude resem¬ 
bles that of their ancestors: eager to enjoy life, they 
fear death; ungrateful for God’s blessings, they are 
careless too of the welfare of their doctors of religion; 
they practise usury, war among themselves, and 
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rush into iniquity and corruption. They preserve and 
study their Law, but do not hesitate to transgress it, 
to distort its phraseology and to conceal the truth. 
The prohibitions concerning food have been imposed 
on them as a punishment. Their enmity towards the 
Christians is not forgotten. Even their monotheism 
is questionable; they believe in the Djibt and Tdghut 
and deify c Uzayr [q,v.]. They ally themselves with 
the polytheists. Their attitude towards the Kur 5 Snic 
revelation, the advent of which has caused disunity 
amongst them, is compounded of hostility and 
unbelief. They are the worst enemies of Islam; they 
bandy words with the Prophet, are jealous of the 
believers, and are conspicuous for their mockery, 
their machinations, and their treachery. Assured 
of obloquy in this world, they are destined to 
Gehenna. [See also yahud.] 

As regards the Christians, God has made a con- 
venant with them, and their salvation through their 
faith is admitted in several passages. Muhammad at 
one time credited them with a leaning towards 
Islam, and they are declared to be superior to the 
Jews, to whom they are opposed. But the condem¬ 
nation of their doctrines is no less outspoken. Their 
exclusive claim to salvation and to the true religion 
is severely criticised; it would be a grave error to 
adopt their religion. The divinity of Jesus ( c Isa [tf.v.]), 
the reality of his Passion, the Trinity and monasticism 
are all rejected. They are threatened with Hell; 
affiliation with them is forbidden, and recourse to 
imprecation ( mubdhala [?.v.]) is proposed to them. 
The dissension between the Christian sects is not 
forgotten. [See also na^jran, na$ara.] 

The attitude of Islam towards the Jews and 
Christians, as reflected in the hadith , is one of 
mistrust. It stresses the importance of differenti¬ 
ating at all costs, as regards religious and social 
conduct, between the believers and these two 
religious groups, which are rather superficially 
understood. Moreover there is noticeable in Muslim 
tradition a clear tendency to stress the originality 
of those Muslim institutions which invite comparison 
with similar (mainly Jewish) institutions. Finally, 
the hadith, sometimes puts into a polemical'context 
the condemnation of various abuses prevalent 
among the Muslims, as well as certain positions 
taken up in many internal controversies within 
the Muslim community. The principles and processes 
employed betray more than once their Jewish 
origin. The basic rule is: “do not act as do the people 
of the Book” ( khalifuhum ), which corresponds to the 
Talmudic ban on following the practices of the 
Gentiles ( iiukkot ha-gdy). By virtue of this principle, 
the hadith condemns numerous practices of little 
consequence in themselves. But to Jewish rieorism 
it opposes a certain degree of Muslim laxity, especially 
in sexual matters. It claims as purely Muslim (if it 
does not date back to “Israelite” antiquity or to 
pre-Islamic Arabia) an institution like the fast of 
c Ashura [ q.v.] f which is in fact derived from the 
Jewish Yom Kippur and is moreover virtually 
supplanted by Ramadan which again is found 
to have its origin in Jewish and Christian institutions. 
Developing and aggravating the grievances uttered 
in the Qur’an, Muslim tradition willingly underlines 
above all the enmity of the Jews, but also that of 
the Christians, ranging from certain episodes in the 
Prophet’s life to eschatological disputes. Although 
Muslim tradition rarely gives evidence of direct 
acquaintance with large portions of the Judaeo- 
Christian Scriptures (information of this type 
stemmed from intercourse with the ahl al-kitab or 


was supplied by converts), this does not prevent it 
from accusing the inheritors of those Scriptures of 
suppressing certain portions which had fallen into 
desuetude (capital punishment for adultery in Deu- 
teromony) or which foretold the mission of Muham¬ 
mad, and also of interpreting passages falsely and 
even of materially altering their sense. Discussion 
with the ahl al-kitdb is regarded with dislike, and 
consultation of their religious documents is depre¬ 
cated as much by reason of the probable fraudulency 
of their owners as from the fact of the autarchy of 
the Kur 5 anic revelation, which abrogates all that 
is antiquated in previous revelations and renders 
the remainder superfluous by superseding it. In 
contrast, the edifying stories connected with the 
antiquity of the ahl al-kitdb ( I'srd?iliyydt [g.v.]) are 
tolerated. 

The anti-Jewish and anti-Christian polemics of 
Islam display a remarkable consistency in their 
major themes from the writings of the contro¬ 
versialists of the 3rd/9th-4th/ioth centuries down 
to contemporary apologetics. Unlike the hadith , 
they make use of a scriptural, theological, historical 
and sometimes liturgical knowledge which is ample 
if not always exact. 

As regards their use of the two Testaments, 
Muslim polemics continually waver between two 
opinions: (a) the Judaeo-Christian Scriptures in 
their existing form are authentic documents which 
only require a suitable exegesis; (b) they are not 
to be trusted, either because their actual meaning 
has been falsified [see tahrTf], or because their 
recension and transmission do not afford the neces¬ 
sary guarantee of sincerity and authenticity, so 
that they cannot be accepted as the Torah and 
Gospel as actually revealed to Moses and Jesus. The 
first view prevailed in the gth-ioth centuries (what¬ 
ever one thinks of the authenticity of “The Book of 
Religion and Empire”, attributed to C A 1 I b. Rabban 
al-Tabari, which includes a huge mass of scriptural 
arguments), whereas Ibn IJazm wrote the most 
penetrating literary, historical, theological and 
moral criticism of the Judaeo-Christian Scriptures. 
This method has been followed down to the modem 
polemic writers, who in addition utilise the rationalist 
bible-criticism of the 19th century in their attacks 
on Judaism and Christianity. 

In the anti-Jewish polemics the chief theological, 
problem is the abrogation ( naskh ) [< q.v .] of previous 
divine revelations, which does not imply badd 5 [?.v.] 
(alteration of God’s purpose). The principal charge 
levelled at Judaism, in most of the traditional 
compositions, is that of the anthropomorphic con¬ 
ception of the Deity. 

The anti-Christian polemics are much richer in 
historical and theological argument. The message 
of Jesus has been altered by Paul, and the historical 
position of the Christian community has been 
falsified by Constantine. The christological contro¬ 
versies between the Melkites, the Nestorians and 
the Jacobites afforded ample material to the Muslim 
polemic writers. The Trinity, taken to mean tritheism, 
is irreconcilable with divine unity; the incarnation 
is a blasphemous offence against divine transcendence. 
Jesus may have had the prerogative of theopathic 
speech, but nothing more than a moral union can 
be involved (al-Ghazzali). Muhammad is the Para¬ 
clete foretold by the Gospel [see ahmad], and in 
addition several messianic and eschatological proph¬ 
ecies of the Old Testament are similarly fulfilled in 
his person. Historically and sociologically, the aston¬ 
ishing success of Muslim arms and the superiority 
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of Muslim civilisation are proofs of the truth and 
superiority of Islam. In al-Djalji?, there is a “socio¬ 
logical** study of Christianity and Judaism within 
the framework of Muslim society. 

Bibliography : ^ur J an: texts are usefully 
classified in R. Blachfcre, Le Coran, index, under 
the words: Detenteurs de l’ficriture, Fils d’lsrael, 
Juifs, Chretiens. On the relations between the 
Jews and Muhammad: A. J. Wensinck, Mohammed, 
en de Joden te Medina , Leiden 1908. yadith: 

I. Goldziher, Uber muhamm. Polemik gegen A hi 
al-kitab, ZD MG, 1878, 341-87; id., Usages juifs 
d'apr&s la litttrature religieuse des Musulmans, REJ, 
1894, 75-94 (with references to earlier works); 

G. Vajda, Juifs et Musulmans selon le hadit, 
JA, 1937, 57-127; id., Jedne musulman et jedne 
juif, Hebrew Union College Annual, 1937-8, 
367-85; S. D. Goitein, Ha-dat ha-zd c efet, Stfer Dina - 
burg, Jerusalem 1949, 151-64, 423. Polemics: 
M. Steinschneider, Polemische und apologetische 
Literatur in arab. Sprache, Abh.K.M ., 1877 

(bibliographical list); M. Schreiner, Zur Geschichte 
der Polemik zwischen Juden und Muhammedanern, 
ZDMG , 1888, 591-675; E. Fritsch, Islam und 
Christentum im Mittelalter, Breslau 1930 (an 
important monograph; gives the bibliography 
relative to each subject). For c Ali b. Rabban al- 
Tabari, in addition to G. Graf, Geschichte der 
christl. arab. Literatur, i, 1944, 44-7, see now 
M. Bouyges, Nos informations sur c Aliy ... at- 
Tabariy, MFOB, 1949-50, 69-114, who denies the 
authenticity of the book. L. Massignon, Le Christ 
dans les Evangiles selon al-Ghazdlf, REI, 1932, 
491-2, 523-36; al-Ghazzall, Refutation excellente de 
la diviniU de Jdsus-Christ d'apr&s les Evangiles, 
edited by R. Chidiac, Paris 1939; I. S. Allouche, 
Un traiU de polemique christiano-musulmane au j 
IXe sttcle, Hesp., 1939, 123-55; M. Perlmann, 
Eleventh century Andalusian authors on the Jews 
of Granada, Proc. American Acad. Jewish Research, 
1949, 269-90; R. Brunschvig, L'argumentation d'un 
theologien musulman du X e siecle contre le Judatsme, 
in Homenajs a Millds-Vallicrosa, Barcelona 1954, 
i, 225-41. See also the headings Judaeo-Arabica, 
Apologitique and Missiologie, Minoritis in Ab- 
stracta Islamica of the REI. (G. Vajda) 

AHL al-NA£AR, “those who apply reasoning”. 
This term originally denotes the Mu c tazila [q.v.], and 
it is probable that they coined it themselves. It 
occurs in Ibn Kutayba, Ta'wil Mukhtalif al-Hadith, 
passim; al-Mas c ud! speaks of ahl al-babtjt wa * l-nazar ; 
synonyms are ahl al-kalam (in al-Shafi^) and al- 
mutakallimun (in al-Ash c ari). Later, ahl (or a§hdb) al- 
nazar came to denote the careful scholars who held 
a sound, well-reasoned opinion on any particular 
question. See also nazar. (Ed.) 

AHL al-RA’Y [see ashab al-ra’y]. 1 

AHL al-$UFFA, a group of Muhammad’s | 
Companions, mentioned chiefly in ascetic and 
mystical writings, where they have come to typify 
the ideal of poverty and piety. The ?uffa or zuUa 
(often rendered ‘bench*, ‘banquette’, etc.) was, 
according to Lane, a long, covered portico or vesti¬ 
bule, which formed part of the mosque at Medina. 
This—so the legend ran—was the sole home of these 
men, and they spent their time in study and worship, 
except when in obedience to a command from 
Muhammad they went out to fight. They are some¬ 
times said to have been as many as 400; Lane 
(s.v. §uffa) quotes al-Sayyid Murtadi as saying in 
TA that he had made a list of 92 or 93 names. 
Abu c Abd al-Rahman Muhammad b. Husayn al- 


Sulaml (cf. Brockelmann, I, 200) wrote a history of 
them (al-Hudjwiri, Kashf al-Mahdjub tr. R. A. 
Nicholson, Leyden and London, 1911, 81; Abu 
Nu c aym, IJilyat al-Awliya i, 337-47). According to 
L. Massignon (Essai sur les Origines du Lexique 
Technique de la Mystique Musxdmane, Paris 1922, 
140), al-Muhasibl, Ibn Karra m and al-Tustari 
admitted the authenticity of the legend, and it was 
defended by Abu Nu c aym, Ibn Tahir, al-Makdis! 
and al-Subki. (For the latter cf. Brockelmann, II, 87.) 
It also appears in al-Ghazali, where there is an 
anecdote contrasting the ahl al-$uffa with al-mu'allafa 
kulubuhum, ‘those whose hearts are reconciled’ 

( IhycP, iv, book 34, bay an fadilat al-fakr mutlakan ; 
cf. al-Sayyid Murtada, Itfraf al-Sada , ix, 277-8). 
Ibn Taymiyya, though in the main an opponent of 
tasawwuf or mysticism, developed his conception of 
the true nature of the religious or devotional life 
by describing the piety of the Companions, and in 
this gave a prominent place to the men of the $uffa 
(esp. Risala ft Ahl al-Suffa, in Madjmu c min aU 
RasaHl wa-H-MasaHl al-Kayyima, Cairo 1349/1930, 
i, 25-60). The supporters of the legend claimed that 
Kur’an, ii, 273/4 (and other verses such as vi, 52, 
xviii, 28/7, and xlii, 27/6) referred to this group; 
but the orthodox commentators express hesitation 
about this attribution (cf. al-Bay 4 awi on ii, 273/4, 
‘it is said’) or neglect it al-together (al-Tabari on 
the same). 

The factual grounds for the legend are slight. The 
later lists include names of persons who were either 
poor or pious but not necessarily both; among the 
34 persons mentioned by al-Hudjwiri (l.c. 81-2) is 
Abu Lubaba, one of the most influential men in 
Medina, who was wealthy enough to present a 
balcony to the masdxid al-dirdr (al-Wakidi, tr. 
Wellhausen, 410). In the early account in Ibn Sa c d, 
i/2, 13-4, those named are Wathila b. al-Aska c , Abu 
Hurayra, Abu Pharr and I<ays b. Tihfa al-Ghifarl: 
while from the (possibly not exhaustive) index to 
Ibn Sa c d (s.v. suffa, ix/2, 26) we learn that c Abd 
al-Rahman (b. Ka c b) al-Asamm, Piarhad b. Razah 
al-Aslami, Rabi c a b. Ka c b al-Aslaml, Asma 5 b. 
IJaritha al-Aslam! and Talha b. 'Abdallah (or b. 
c Amr) al-Nadri al-Laythi belonged to the ahl al- 
?uffa (Ibn Sa c d, i/2, 48; iv/2, 33, 44, 51; vii /i, 35 )- 
The first report in Ibn Sa c d, i/2, 13 f. emphasizes 
not the poverty of the men of the ?uffa but the fact 
that they had no dwelling in Medina, but other 
parts of the material there speak of their ragged 
clothing. This suggests that those who slept (perhaps 
only temporarily) in the suffa were men from the 
less influential tribes round Medina who had np 
confederates to put them up in Medina apart from 
Muhammad. Some of them were prominent in their 
tribes, and so presumably not poverty-stricken. 
Muhammad apparently also invited a few poor 
followers to share his meal, but this probably 
happened only occasionally (cf. Ibn Sa c d, l.c.; al- 
Bukhari, Mawdkit al-Saldt, 41). 

The legend must have begun to grow before the 
time of al-Wakidi (d. 207/822), himself an Aslami, 
since Ibn Sa'd’s material on this point comes from 
him. The statement that Kur’an, ii, 273/4 referred 
to the ahl al-suffa is passed on as from Muhammad 
b. Ka c b al-Kura?!. Though scholars are now agreed 
that sufi is derived from $uf, wool, the similarity in 
sound of $uffa encouraged the legend, and it was 
said, for example, that a $ufi was one who resembled 
the ahl al-suffa in character (al-Kalabadhl, aL 
Ta c arruf, ed. and tr. A. J. Arberry, Cairo 1934, and 
Cambridge 1935, ch. 1; cf. al-Hudjwiri, op. cit. 30). 
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Bibliography, works mentioned in the 
article; also Sarradj, Luma c (Nicholson), 132 f.; 
Ibn al-DjawzI, Talbis Iblis t Cairo 1928, 176 f.; 
Wensinck, Handbook, s.v. $uffa; H. Laoust, 
Essai sur les doctrines .. * d'Ibn Taimiya, Cairo, 
1939, see index. (W. Montgomery Watt) 
AHL AL-SUNNA,the “Sunnites”, i.e. the orthodox 
Muslims [see sunn a], 

AHL-1 WARIS, in general use among the 
Muhammadan peoples of Indonesia with the meaning 
of Arabic warith. The word is taken from the Persian 
usage and has reached the East Indian archipelago 
via India. 

Bibliography'. Ph. S. van Ronkel, Over de 
herkomst van enkele Arabische bastaardwoorden in 
het Maleisch , in TBG, xlviii, 189 ff. 

AHLAF [see hilfJ. 

AHMAD, one of the names of the Prophet 
Muhammad and a proper name used by Muslims. 
Formally, it is the elative of Mahmud or Hamid and 
means “more, or most, worthy of praise”, or, less 
probably, of Hamid, in which case it would mean 
“praising [God] to a higher, or the highest, degree”. 
As a proper name it is, however, distinct from the 
other, etymologically connected forms, including the 
name Muhammad. It occurs occasionally, and less 
frequently than Muhammad, among the pre-Islamic 
Arabs. In the Safaitic North-Arabian inscriptions 
of the Syrian borderland, names of this form seem 
to occur as abbreviations of composite theophoric 
names of the schej»^‘God is praiseworthy”; but 
whether the same is true of literary Arabic in the 
Hid|az is subject to doubt. 

The basis of its use in Islam is Kur 3 an, lxi, 6: 
“And when Jesus, son of Mary, said: ‘O Children of 
Israel, I am God’s messenger to you, confirming the 
Torah which was before me, and announcing the 
good tidings of a messenger who will come after me, 
whose name is Ahmad’.” There is no obvious parallel 
to this passage in the New Testament. It has there¬ 
fore been suggested that Ahmad is the translation 
of periklutos “celebrated”, which in its turn would 
be a corruption of parakletos “the Paraclete” in 
John, xiv, 16, xv, 23-7. But the history of the text 
and of the translations of the Gospel, together with 
the fact that periklutos was not common in con¬ 
temporary Greek, shows this to be impossible. The 
Muslims did indeed apply to Muhammad the pre¬ 
diction of the Paraclete, before the middle of the 
2nd century A. H. (Ibn Hisham, 150, quoting Ibn 
Ishak); but the terms used are either the Greek 
parakletos or its correct Aramaic translation 
m e nabb e >ndnd‘ t this identification is based only on 
the assonance between the Aramaic word and the 
name Muhammad, and seems to have been suggested 
by Christian converts to Islam. 

Whereas the name Muhammad was used by 
Muslims from the lifetime of the Prophet onwards, 
and the forms Mahmud, Hamid and Humayd occur 
in the first century of Islam too, the use of Ahmad 
as a proper name among Muslims seems to begin 
only about 125/740. From this it has been con¬ 
cluded that the word ahmad in Kur 5 an, lxi, 6 is to 
be taken not as a proper name but as an adjective 
(the verse might then contain an obscure reference 
to John, xiv, 12), and that it was understood as 
a proper name only after Muhammad had been 
identified with the Paraclete. Occasional references 
to the Prophet as Ahmad in the poetry of the first 
century are accordingly explained as caused by the 
necessity of tlie metre. Traditions which state that 
the name of the Prophet was Alimad (Ibn Sa c d, i/i, 


64 f.) are regarded as proposing an interpretation 
which had not always been obvious. But the original 
hesitation of the Muslims to use the name Ahmad 
is sufficiently accounted for by the form of the word 
as an elative, even though it was a proper name 
from the beginning. 
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AHMAD I, fourteenth Ottoman sultan. 
Eldest son of Mehmed (Muhammad) III, born at 
Manisa 22 Djumada II, 998/18 April 1590, succeeded 
his father 18 Ra^jab 1012/22 Jan. 1603. The chron¬ 
iclers have noted that on his accession, contrary to 
established custom, he did not put to death his 
brother Mustafa, and the latter later succeeded him. 
One of the first acts of the sovereign was the con¬ 
finement in the old Seray of his grandmother Safiya 
Sultan (the Venetian Baffa), the prime mover in 
the Ottoman administration under Murad III and 
Mehmed (Muhammad) III. Ahmad sent an army 
under the command of Cighale-zade Sinan Pasha 
[q.v.] against the Persian troops of Shah c Abbas I, 
who had just gained possession of Eriwan and Kars 
but had been repulsed in front of Aklska. Sinan 
Pasha, however, was defeated at Salmas (9 Sept. 
1605) and shortly afterwards died of chagrin in 
Diyarbakr, while Shah c Abbas profited by his 
victory to recover Gandja and Shirwan. In Hungary 
the Grand-Vizier Lala Mehmed Pasha [see muhammad 
pasha], after experiencing setbacks before Pest and 
Esterghon (Esztergom, Gran), captured Wa6 (V£c, 
Waitzen). In a seond campaign, in which he was 
supported by the ruler of Transylvania, Stephan 
Bocskay, he was able to isolate and storm the fortress 
of Esterghon (4 Nov. 1605), while Tiryakl Hasan 
Pasha entered Wesprim (Veszprem) and Palota. 
Bocskay was invested with the principalities of 
Transylvania and Hungary. Soon afterwards the 
Grand-Vizier died, and his post was held successively 
by Darwish Pasha and Murad Pasha [q.v.] surnamed 
Kuyudju (“the well-sinker”), who signed the treaty 
of Zsitvatorok (n Nov. 1606) with the Austrians, 
whereby the Ottomans were left in possession of the 
territory which they had conquered and received in 
a single, definitive payment an indemnity of 200,000 
kara ghurush, but contracted to accord the Austrian 
sovereign the title of “Emperor” and not merely 
“King”, a step which would give him equality of 
status with the Sultan. Conferences were held at 
Neuhausel in 1608 to settle the final details of the 
treaty, and at Vienna in July 1615 and March 1616 
to extend its validity. Internal difficulties had 
forced the Ottomans to sign it; revolts, caused by 
repeated military levies and by the exactions of 
certain governors, had broken out in various parts 
of the empire. Kuyudju Murad Pasha was despatched 
against the rebels, and triumphed over Musli Cawush 
at Laranda, over Djamshld at Adana, and notably 
over Djanbulad-oghlu C A 1 I Pasha in the plain of 
Orudj, near Beylan (24 Dec. 1607). In the west, he 
attacked Kalender-oghlu Mehmed (Muhammad) 
Pasha, who held the districts of Brusa and Manisa, 
and defeated him at AlaCaylr (5 Aug. 1608). In Syria, 
the Turkish forces launched themselves against the 
Druse amir Fakhr al-DIn b. Ma c n [q.v.], but could not 
win a decisive victory. The Grand-Vizier, at the age 
of 90, then set out for Tabriz, but shortly after 
opening peace negotiations with the Shah of Iran, 
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he died. His successor Na?uh Pasha [q.v.] concluded 
in 1611 a peace treaty which fixed the demarcation 
of the frontier on the basis of the settlement made 
during the reign of Selim II, but hostilities were 
resumed four years later. At sea, the Grand-Admiral 
Khalil Pasha [q.v.] achieved important successes 
against the Florentine and Maltese fleets. In 1609, 
six Maltese galleons were captured in Cypriot waters, 
including the “red galleon” of Commander Fres- 
sinet (battle of Kara Djahannam); in 1610, the 
Turks suffered a setback at Lepanto, and the 
Maltese Corsairs were checked at Cos; in 1612 a 
Florentine squadron raided the Cilician coast, near 
the port of Aghaliman, and 1614 Khalil Pasha 
inflicted some losses at Malta. In the Black Sea, 
the Cossacks, who had sacked Sinope, were overtaken 
and defeated at the mouth of the Don by Shakshaki 
Ibrahim Pasha; another Cossack attack in Moldavia 
was checked by Iskender Pasha, and peace was 
signed at Bussa, on the Dniester, on 27 Sept. 1617. 
Under Ahmad I, the capitulations with France, 
England and Venice were renewed (1604), and 
similar capitulations were concluded for the first time 
with the Netherlands (1612). The use of tobacco 
became widespread in Turkey during his reign. 
Ahmad I devoted himself to the promulgation of 
a Kanun-name designed to establish an authoritative 
code of the administrative and commercial regula¬ 
tions of the empire, hitherto not co-ordinated. He 
constructed (1609-1616) in the At Meydanl at 
Istanbul the magnificent mosque which bears his 
name. He died 23 Dhu’l-Ka c da 1026/22 Nov. 1617 
after a two months’ illness. Of a violent and change¬ 
able nature, and easily swayed, Ahmad I was not 
always capable of appreciating the services of his 
most able ministers; a pious man, he established 
numerous religious foundations, and even furnished 
the Ka c ba with ornaments. He was passionately 
fond of hunting and dfarid, and took a close interest 
in poetry. 
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A^JMAD II, twenty-first Ottoman sultan. 
Son of sultan Ibrahim and Mu c azzaz Sultan, born, 
according to Na c xma, 6 Dhu 5 l Hidjdja 1052/25 Feb. 
1643 (according to Rashid 5 Diumada I 1052/1 Aug. 
1642), succeeded his brother Sulayman II on 26 
Ramadan 1102/23 June 1691. He confirmed the 
Grand-Vizier Kopriilu-zade [q.v.] Fadll Mustafa 
Pasha in his post, and the latter resumed hostilities 
against the Imperial Powers, but was defeated 
and killed at the battle of Slankamen (19 Aug. 
1691). c ArabadjI C A 1 I Pasha succeeded him, but was 
soon replaced by HadjdjI C A 1 I Pasha who, in 
1692, conducted his campaign with great caution. 
In the same year, the Venetians made an unsuc¬ 
cessful attempt on Canea. As the result of a dispute 
with the sultan, HadidjI C A 1 I Pasha was dismissed 
from office, and his post given to Bozoklu Mustafa 
Pasha, who forced the Austrians to raise the siege 
of Belgrade (1693). Dismissed in his turn, he was 
succeeded by Siirmeli C A 1 I Pasha [q.v.], who failed 


in an attempt to capture the fortress of Peterwardein 
(1694), while the Venetians gained control of Gabella 
in Dalmatia and of the important island of Chios. 
During the reign of Ahmad II, there were distur¬ 
bances in c Irak and the Hidjaz and, in the west, 
Tunis was attacked by both Tripoli and Algiers. 
A sovereign of weak personality, and continually 
swayed by his entourage, Ahmad II was in addition 
addicted to drink, and died of dropsy 22 Diumada II, 
1106/6 Feb. 1695 at Adrianople. He was buried in 
the tiirbe of KanunI Sulayman at Istanbul. 
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A^JMAD III, twenty-third Ottoman sultan, 
son of Mehmed IV (Muhammad IV, [4.1/.]). Born in 
1084/1673, he succeeded his brother Mustafa II [q.v.] 
on 10 Rabi c II 1115/21 August 1703, when the latter 
abdicated in consequence of a rising of the Janissa¬ 
ries. The leaders of this rising were soon got rid of 
by the new sultan on his immediate re-establishment 
of Istanbul as the habitual residence of the court; 
and for the next few years large numbers of persons 
known to have, or suspected of having, been im¬ 
plicated in it continued to be dismissed, banished, 
or executed, to the detriment of governmental 
efficiency. Ahmad’s resolve to break the power of 
the soldiery was also shown by his dismissal from 
the palace service of 700 bostandfls and their replace¬ 
ment by dewshirme conscripts (this being the last 
application of the dewshirme), as well as by his 
later drastic reduction of the Janissary establish¬ 
ment. Nevertheless during the first half of his 
twenty-seven years’ reign in particular he lived in 
a morbid dread of “revolutionaries” (fitnediiler) ; for 
three years he was unable, though making four 
changes in the Grand Vizierate, to find a capable 
minister; and it was only with the appointment in 
Muharram 1118/May 1706 of Corlulu c Ali Pasha 
[tf.v.] that the government regained some stability. 
During this period, and indeed for the following 
eight or nine years, his actions were largely influ¬ 
enced by a palace camarilla, headed by the Walide 
Sultan, the Klzlar Aghasl, and the sultan’s favourite, 
later to be known as (Shehld) Silahdar Damad C A 1 I 
Pasha [q.v.]. The sultan and the camarilla were 
always uneasy at the appointment to the Grand- 
Vizierate of “outsiders”—i.e. persons not of the 
palace service, such as Koprulu Nu c man Pasha (see 
below), and took fright at any initiative they might 
display. 

No event of much note occurred during the 
reign until July 1709, when, after being defeated 
by Tsar Peter the Great at Poltava, King Charles XII 
of Sweden, nicknamed in Turkish demir bash, “Iron 
Head”, sought refuge at Bender on the Dniester in 
Ottoman territory. The Porte had so far made no 
attempt at profiting either by the preoccupation of 
Austria and the western powers with the War of 
the Spanish Succession to recover any of the territory 
lost to the sultan in 1699 by the Treaty of Carlovitz, 
or by the preoccupation of Russia with the “Great 
Northern War” to nullify the concessions to the 
Tsar’s Black-Sea ambitions agreed to in the Russo- 
Ottoman treaty of 1700. Charles, however, in order 
to retrieve his fortunes, soon began urging the 
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sultan to take up arms against Peter, an action to 
which the Porte was also incited by successive 
ambassadors of Louis XIV and the Venetian 
representative at Istanbul, with the result that in 
June 1710 Corlulu ‘All, who had but recently 
renewed the Russian treaty, was dismissed, and 
that though his successor, Kopriilu [q.v.] Nu c man 
Pasha, proving too independent for the taste of the 
camarilla, fell in turn two months later, his replace¬ 
ment in September by the pliant intriguer Baltadjl 
Mehmed Pasha [see Muhammad Pasha], who had 
shown his incapacity when in office earlier, was 
followed on 20 Nov. by a a declaration of war, the 
main Ottoman grievances being the Tsar’s con¬ 
struction of warships at Azov, his erection of a 
number of fortresses along the Ottoman frontiers, 
his interference with the Tatars subject to the 
Khan of the Crimea, and his incitement of the 
sultan’s Orthodox subjects to disaffection. 

The opposed armies met only in July 1711, after 
Peter had been enabled to overrun most of Moldavia 
owing to the treachery of the Hospodar Demetrius 
Cantemir [?.v.]. But by then he had run gravely 
short of food supplies and was surprised by the main 
Ottoman army when marching south along the 
Pruth with the intention of seizing Ibra*il; was 
forced to retreat; and was eventually surrounded 
and obliged to sue for peace. A treaty was signed 
forthwith by which Peter agreed to retrocede Azov 
and raze the other objectionable fortresses, to 
interfere no further either with the Tatars or in the 
affairs of Poland, no longer to maintain an ambassa¬ 
dor at Istanbul, and to cease intriguing with the 
sultan’s Orthodox subjects. Since, however, the 
Grand Vizier could have forced the Tsar to 
almost any concession, he fell under suspicion of 
having been bribed into the acceptance of such 
lenient terms and was dismissed three months later, 
largely as the result of further intrigues on the part 
of Charles, whose hopes had been disappointed by 
the treaty. Charles continued indeed for most of 
the next three years to incite the Porte to a renewal 
of hostilities, a task made easier by Peter’s failure 
to observe his under takings. Largely as a result of 
the king’s efforts war on Russia was again actually 
declared no less than three times (in Dec. 1711, 
Nov. 1712 and April 1713), though it was always 
averted by Russian concessions. A final agreement 
with Peter was reached only in June 1713, with the 
signature at Adrianople of a treaty, to remain in 
force for twenty-five years, whereby the terms of 
the Treaty of the Pruth were confirmed and peace 
with Russia was in the event established for a long 
period. Charles, persisting in a refusal to quit 
Ottoman territory unless provided with money and 
troops with which to recover his losses in Poland, 
was at length, in the spring of 1714, removed forcibly 
from Bender to Demotika and then to Demirtash 
Pasha Sarayl near Adrianople, and was obliged in 
the autumn to return home with his Swedish troops 
via Wallachia, Transylvania and Hungary. 

Meanwhile, on 27 April 1713, Ahmad’s favourite 
and son-in-law, SilShdar C A 1 I Pasha, had been ap¬ 
pointed Grand Vizier himself; and it was by his 
policy that peace was thus re-established with 
Russia, so that the Porte might seek to regain what 
had been lost to Venice at Carlovitz. Venetian rule 
had proved exceedingly unpopular in the Morea, 
the Orthodox inhabitants of which had sent repeated 
appeals to the Porte for deliverance from their new 
masters. But a suitable pretext for war against the 
republic occurred only in 1714, when, after the 


suppression of a Russian-instigated rebellion in 
Montenegro, the Venetian government refused to 
extradite the Vladika and other eminent Mon¬ 
tenegrins who had sought refuge in Venetian territory. 
War was declared on 9 Dec. 1714; and in the following 
summer within two months (June-July) an Ottoman 
army under Silahdar ‘All’s own command, operating 
in conjunction with the sultan’s fleet, reconquered 
the whole province with but little serious fighting, 
while the fleet also took the islands of Tenos, Aegina, 
Cerigo and Santa Maura, and reduced Suda and 
Spinalonga (in Crete), which had remained till then 
in Venetian hands. 

These Ottoman successes, and the possibility that 
Corfu and the Venetian possessions in Dalmatia 
might also fall into the sultan’s grasp, alarmed 
Austria. In April 1716, accordingly, the Emperor 
Charles VI concluded a treaty of mutual assistance 
with Venice, and in June provoked the Porte by an 
ultimatum into a declaration of war. It opened with 
an unsuccessful attack by the Kapudan Pasha on 
Corfu; and this was followed in August by a rout at 
the hands of Eugene of Savoy near Peterwardein of 
the Ottoman main army commanded by Silahdar 
‘All, who was mortally wounded on the field. Eug&ne 
followed up this victory with the reduction of 
Temesvar and the occupation of the Banat and 
Little Wallachia in the autumn; and in the summer of 
1717 laid siege to Belgrade, where on 16 August he 
completely routed a superior Ottoman relieving 
force. The Belgrade garrison surrendered three days 
later, after which, though the Austrians failed in an 
attempt to overrun Bosnia, there was no fighting 
of importance. The Porte soon made proposals for 
an armistice; and peace was eventually signed, on 
21 July 1718, at Passarovitz (Pasarof6a, Poiarevac), 
whereby Belgrade and the region about it, the 
Banat, and little Wallachia were ceded by the Porte 
to Austria, while the Morea, the Cretan ports and 
Tenos, as well as the south-eastern districts of the 
Hercegovina were ceded to the Porte by Venice, 
which for its part received Cerigo and the strongholds 
the Venetians had captured in Albania and Dal¬ 
matia. A commercial treaty further secured to 
Austrian and Venetian traders certain advantages 
they had not till then enjoyed. 

The Grand Vizier responsible for this treaty was 
another favourite of Ahmad’s: Newshehirli Ibrahim 
Pasha [tf.v.], who by marrying the sultan’s thirteen- 
year-old daughter, Fatime Sultan, formerly the 
nominal wife of Silahdar ‘All, had also become a 
ddtndd ; and for the remaining twelve years of the 
reign, which with this entered upon its second phase, 
he entirely dominated the court. Ahmad was of a 
pleasure- and art-loving nature, and with Ibrahim, 
who shared his tastes, was able, as he had not been 
able with the warlike Silahdar, to indulge them and 
set new fashions for Ottoman society. The gradual 
abandonment of the dewshirme during the 17th 
century had led, with the occupation of the chief 
governmental posts by free-bom Muslims, to a 
growth of interest among the powerful in the arts 
and learning, side by side with a decline in military 
and administrative efficiency. Moreover the Greek 
community of the Phanar quarter had at the same 
time acquired both a stronger influence than before 
in metropolitan society and some familiarity with 
contemporary western thought. In consequence the 
twelve years ensuing on the peace of Passarovitz 
witnessed a remarkable change of taste in poetry, 
music and architecture and a new inclination to 
profit by European example. During this short 
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period—known as Idle dewri y “the Age of Tulips”, 
the cultivation of which became for some years a 
“craze”, and the secular spirit of which is exemplified 
by the poet Nadlm [tf.v.] in the verse “Let us laugh 
and play and enjoy the world!”—pavilions and 
gardens were more often built than mosques and 
mausoleums, and they were built to designs imported 
from the west. An ambassador accredited to Louis 
XV received specific instructions to study French 
institutions and report on those adaptable to Otto¬ 
man use; and in 1724 his son assisted Ibrahim 
Muteferri&a [?.v.] to establish the first printing 
press in Istanbul. A French officer of Engineers was 
invited by the Porte to prepare plans for the reform 
of the army on western lines, while a French convert 
to Islam organized a fire service (the odfak of the 
tulumbadiis) ; and though the reform of the army 
came to nothing, the organization of the Admiralty 
was overhauled and the building of three-decker 
men-o’-war was undertaken for the first time. Some 
of the *ulatna further founded a society for the 
translation of books (from Arabic and Persian); the 
export of rare manuscripts was prohibited for 
educational reasons; and no less than five libraries 
were founded at the capital, including the sultan’s 
own Enderun-u Hiimayun Kiitiib-khanesi, of which 
Nadlm was made curator. China factories at Kiitahya 
and Izmid were revived and a new one founded at 
Tekfur Sarayl at Istanbul; extensive repairs to the 
Byzantine walls were carried out from 1722 to 1724; 
and a barrage was built to provide water for the 
capital from springs at Belgrade. The most notable 
extant architectural monuments of the period are 
the mosque built by A^mad III for his mother at 
Oskiidar and his teshme outside the Bab-i Hiimayun 
of the Jopkapl Sarayl, for which he composed the 
chronogram himself. 

It was Ibrahim Pasha’s policy to avoid war. 
Nevertheless the Tulip Age saw the temporary 
extension of Ottoman rule over large tracts of 
western Persia. The decline of the §afawids and the 
Afghan invasion of their dominions, culminating in 
the capture of Isfahan in 1135/1722, had plunged 
the country into a state of anarchy tempting to 
both Russia and the Porte. In 1135/1723 Ottoman 
forces occupied Tiflis, and on Russia’s seizing 
Darband and Baku in the same year, in 1724, after 
a period of tension during which a fresh war between 
Abmad and the Tsar came near to breaking out, 
another Russo-Ottoman treaty was concluded, 
providing for a partition that should leave Peter in 
possession of Darband, Baku and Gilan and the 
sultan in that of Georgia, Eriwan, Shlrwan, Adhar- 
baydjan and all Persian territory west of the line 
Ardabll-Hamadan. Ottoman forces in fact took 
over all this vast region, the Porte forming it into 
some ten new eydlets. But when in April 1725 the 
Afghan Ashraf proclaimed himself shah, he demanded 
the relinquishment of these conquests; and on the 
Porte’s refusal eventually, in November 1726, de¬ 
feated Ahmad Pasha [f.v.] commanding the Ottoman 
forces in Persia. However, a year later Ashraf was 
obliged to make peace; and the sultan’s sovereignty 
over the conquered provinces was recognized. From 
then until 1730, accordingly, these regions formed 
part of the Ottoman Empire. But in 1729 Ashraf 
was overthrown by the future Nadir Shah, who in 
the following year also defeated the Ottomans and 
obliged them to relinquish all their gains. 

The result was a revolt of the people at Istanbul, 
to suppress which Ibrahim and the sultan hesitated 
until it was too late. The Muslims of the capital, 


though they had at first disapproved the Persian 
conquests, were now indignant at their loss. But 
Ibrahim Pasha was anxious to avoid further fighting 
and prepared for it only under pressure from public 
opinion; moreover he was already unpopular for 
the nepotism he practised to secure his own position 
and for the fiscal policy he had pursued; the new 
luxurious and “Frankish” manners of the court were 
disliked by the conservative and resented by the 
poor; and the project of army reform had alarmed 
the Janissaries. The leader of the revolt was a Janis¬ 
sary “affiliate”, an Albanian, formerly a lewend 
and hence [cf. bahriyya] called Patrona Khalil, who 
acted under the influence of two disaffected * ulamd 
and with the approval of many Janissary officers. 
It began on 28 Sept. 1730; and in a few hours a 
partially armed crowd of thousands had gathered 
in the At Meydanl. Aljmad and Ibrahim were in 
camp at Oskiidar; but on learning of the outbreak 
in the evening, they returned to the palace at night. 
For the next two days fruitless attempts were made 
to parley with the rebels, who demanded the delivery 
up to them of the Grand Vizier, the Shavkh al-Islam, 
the Kapudan Pasha, the Kahya Bey and others, 
till, during the night of 30 Sept., the sultan, finding 
no support in any of his troops, decided to sacrifice 
his favourite, whose corpse, together with those of 
the Kapudan and the Kahya, was brought out to 
them in the morning. Ahmad himself agreed to 
abdicate on condition that his own life and the lives 
of his sons should be spared, and was accordingly 
succeeded on 1 Oct./18 Rabi c I 1143 by his nephew 
Mahmud I [q.v.]. He died, in the retirement that was 
henceforth his lot, in 1149/1736. 

Ahmad III was handsome of person and an 
accomplished calligraphist, letter-writer and poet. 
Though normally of a mild disposition, he was 
ruthless in the treatment of those whom he feared 
or who had incurred his displeasure. He had no taste 
for war, partly because of the expense it entailed; 
for he was exceedingly fond of money and applied 
himself to the accumulation of treasure. His love 
of amusement and display ran counter to this 
propensity. But Damad Ibrahim Pasha contrived 
to minister to both his avarice and his extravagance 
by increasing the revenues and curtailing other 
expenditure in ways that contributed to his un¬ 
popularity. Ahmad was greatly attached to his 
harem, to which he gave much of his attention, but 
he did not allow its members to influence public 
affairs as some of his predecessors had done. He had 
no less than thirty-one children; and his reign was 
consequently distinguished by frequent festivities 
to celebrate the circumcision of his sons and the 
marriage of his daughters, which lent it a special 
air of gaiety. 

Minor events of the reign were a revolt of the 
Muntafik [tf.r.] Arabs in the neighbourhood of al- 
Ba$ra in 1117/1705; the suppression of another Arab 
revolt in the same region in 1727-8; the affirmation 
of Ottoman sovereignty over certain areas of the 
Caucasus bordering on the Black Sea early in the 
reign; the conquest of Oran (Wahran) from Spain 
by Algerian forces in 1708; recurrent troubles in the 
Armenian millet occasioned by Jesuit propaganda 
(particularly in 1706-7 and 1727-8); and two in¬ 
surrections in Egypt (in 1712-3 and 1727-8). Succes¬ 
sive khans of the Crimea played a considerable part 
in the events of the period, more especially in the 
war with Russia, the khan Dewlet Giray [tf.v.] in 
particular strongly supporting Charles XII in his 
anti-Russian schemes. During the war with Austria 
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the Porte accepted an offer of assistance from 
Francis R£k6czy, the Prince of Transylvania, after 
the final failure of his attempts to secure the indepen¬ 
dence of Hungary, but he reached Istanbul too late 
to be made use of. Finally the treachery of Cantemir 
and his fellow-Hospodar of Wallachia during the 
campaign of the Pruth resulted in the appointment 
from 1716 onwards of Phanariote Greeks to the 
governorship of the Principalities. 
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AI^MAD b. ABl BAKR [see muhtadjids]. 
AHMAD b. ABl DU’AD al-IyadI, Abu { Abd 
Allah, Mu c tazilite kadi born at Basra about 
160/776. Through his own merit and also, it is said, 
through the good offices of Yahya b. Aktham [q.v.], 
who introduced him to the Court at Baghdad, he 
reached a position of great honour under the Caliph 
al-Mahnun, soon becoming one of the Caliph’s 
closest friends. Shortly before his death, the Caliph 
recommended his brother and successor al-Mu c tasim 
to admit Ahmad, a fervent follower of the MuHazilite 
doctrine, to the circle of his advisers, and as a result 
al-Mu c ta§im, after his accession (218/833) made 
Ahmad his Chief Kadi. In the latter capacity he 
presided over cases heard before the court of inqui¬ 
sition which had been set up by al-Ma’mun after 
the elevation of Mu‘tazilism to the status of the 
state religion [see mihna], and he consequently 
played an important part in the examination of 
Ahmad b. Hanbal [q.v.]. In the discharge of his 
duties he nevertheless displayed a tolerance and 
humanity unusual at that time. He retained his 
post under al-Wathik; at the death of the latter 
several high officials and officers wished to place 


his son, a minor, on the throne, but at the instance 
of the commander of the Turkish guard, Wa$If, the 
brother of the late Caliph, Dja c far, was proclaimed 
Caliph, and Afrmad himself gave him the title of 
al-Mutawakkil. The new Caliph, however, gradually 
adopted a hostile attitude towards the MuHazilites 
and established amicable relationships with the 
Sunnis, with the result that the Chief Kadi could not 
maintain his position of influence. A short while 
after the accession of al-Mutawakkil, he suffered an 
attack of apoplexy, and handed over his office to 
his son Abu ’l-Walld Muhammad, who had been his 
naHb since 218/833 (L. Massignon, in WZKM , 1948, 
107). The latter was dismissed in 237/851-2 and, 
with his brothers, thrown into prison, and all the 
property of Ibn Abi Du’ad was confiscated. The 
prisoners were eventually released, but Ahmad and 
his son did not long survive their disgrace; Muham¬ 
mad died at the end of 239/May-June 854, and his 
father three weeks later, in Muharram 240/June 854. 

Sunni writers naturally pass a severe judgement 
on Ahmad b. Abi Du 5 ad and, in the religious sphere, 
do not conceal their hostility towards him, but all 
recognize his great learning and magnanimity. 
Himself endowed with some poetic talent, he was 
courted by the poets of his own circle. He was the 
patron of various men of letters notably of al- 
Djahiz [q.v,], who dedicated to him inter alia his 
al-Baydn wa ' l-Tabyxn , and addressed to him, either 
directly or through his son Abu ’l-Walld, risdlas in 
which he dwelt at length on the details of Mu c tazilite 
doctrine, and furnished the Kadi with arguments 
with which to confront the Sunnis subject to his 
inquisition (on the relations between al-Djahiz and 
Ibn Abi Du 5 ad, see Ch. Pellat, in RSO, 1952, 55 ff.; 
idem, in AlEO, Algiers 1952, 302 ff.; and idem, in 
Mash., 1953, 281 ff.). 
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(K. V. Zetterst£en-Ch. Pellat) 
AHMAD b. ABl KHALID al-AHWAL, secre¬ 
tary to al-Ma’mun, was of Syrian origin and the 
son of a secretary of Abu *Ubayd Allah. He took ad¬ 
vantage of his former connections with the Barmakids 
to enter the service of al-Fadl b. Sahl. Indeed the 
Barmakids were already under an obligation to his 
father, and he himself had managed to be of service 
to the disgraced Yahya. Apparently even before the 
capture of Baghdad he went to Khurasan and, as 
the result of a letter of recommendation which 
Yahya had given to him before his death, he was 
placed in charge of several diwdns at Marw. After 
the return of the caliph to ‘Irak, profiting by the 
support of Thumama b. Ashras, he assisted al-Hasan 
b. Sahl in the direction of the administration, and 
later replaced him. A man of doubtful integrity, 
easily corrupted, notorious for his greed and his 
harshness towards his subordinates, he was, never¬ 
theless, up to his death in 211/826-7, the right-hand 
man of al-Mahnun. It is not possible, however, to 
state definitely whether he acquired the rank of 
wazir. Doubtless his ability was the reason why the 
Caliph, who was fully aware of his faults, still 
retained him in his service. 

He played an important part in the political 
intrigues which secured in 205/821 the nomination 
of Tahir b. al-Husayn, then governor of Baghdad, to 
the governorship of Khurasan in place of Ghassan b. 
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< Abbad. When Tahir asserted his independence in 
207/822, al-Ma 5 mun ordered his secretary to proceed 
at once to Khurasan and to bring back the governor 
whose loyalty he had guaranteed. Ahmad with much 
difficulty secured a respite of 24 hours, and, before 
his departure, the news of the death of Tahir is 
said to have reached the city. Everything points 
to the fact that, as some chroniclers aver, Abmad 
was privy to this sudden death. He secured the 
appointment of Tahir’s son Talha as governor, but 
al-Ma’mun sent Ahmad himself to Khurasan to assist, 
or rather to keep watch on Talha. The secretary, 
furnished with military powers, penetrated on this 
occasion as far as Transoxania, and conquered Ushru- 
sana. Abmad also used his influence to obtain a 
pardon for al-Ma’mun’s uncle, Ibrahim b. al-Mahdl, 
who had laid claim to the throne and who had for 
several years succeeded in eluding the caliph’s police. 
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AHMAD b. ABl TAHIR TAYFCR [see ibn ab! 
tAhir], 

AHMAD b. HABIT (rather than Ha 5 it, if the 
position in the alphabetical order given to him by al- 
c Askalani is taken into consideration), a theologian 
ranked among the Mu c tazilites; he was the pupil of 
al-Na??am [q.v,], and the teacher, in particular, of 
al-Fa<U al-Hadathl. Nothing is known about his life, 
and only his “innovations” are partly known to us. 
His doctrine, evolved before 232/846-7, seems to 
differ from Mu c tazilite teaching on the following two 
fundamental dogmas, which are borrowed from 
systems alien to Islam but which, in the eyes of 
Ibn Habit, found justification in the Kur’an. (1) On 
the basis of Kurban lxxix, 22 (23); ii, 210 (206); and v, 
no, he affirms the divinity of Jesus, from which 
heresiographers infer that, for him, the world has 
two creators, God and the Messiah. (2) He professes 
the doctrine of kurur, or the reincarnation of souls, 
sprung from the Universal Spirit, in forms which 
will be more beautiful or more ugly according to 
the merits they have acquired in their previous 
incarnation. This theory involves the existence of 
five stages: a place of damnation (Hell); a place of 
testing (this world); two places of relative reward; 
and, finally, Paradise, where the souls were created. 
According to Kur 5 an vii, 34 (32); x, 49 (50); xvi, 61 
(63), souls which have “filled to the brim the cup” 
of good or evil go eventually to Paradise or Hell. 
Ibn Habit, who accepts incarnation in animals, is 
obliged to concede its corollary, the doctrine of the 
taklif of animals, of their individual responsibility, 
which can be justified only if they have had prophetes 
to teach them; verses vi, 38; xvi, 68 (70) and xxxv, 
24 (22), enable him to put forward this opinion. The 
heresiographers, of course, have passed a severe 
judgement on this theologian, to whom they deny 
the name of Muslim. 
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AHMAD b. HANBAL, “the imam of Baghdad”, 
celebrated theologian, jurist and traditionist 
(164-241/780-855), and one of the most vigorous 
personalities of Islam, which he has profoundly in¬ 
fluenced both in its historical development and its 
modem revival. Founder of one of the four major 
Sunni schools, the Hanball, he was, through his 
disciple Ibn Taymiyya [q.v.], the distant progenitor of 
Wahhabism, and has inspired also in a certain degree 
the conservative reform movement of the Salafiyya. 

1. Life. Ahmad b. Hanbal was an Arab, belonging 
to the Banu Shayban, of Rabija, who had played an 
active role in the conquest of al-Hrafc and Khur&san, 
His family, first resident in Ba§ra, moved to Marw 
with Ahmad’s grandfather, Hanbal b. H-ilal, 
governor of Sarakhs under the Umayyads and one 
of the early c Abbasid propagandists. Ahmad was 
bom in Rabi c ii 164/Dec. 780, a few months after 
his father Mubammad b. Hanbal, who was serving 
in the army of Khurasan, had removed to Baghdad, 
where he died three years later. Ahmad inherited, 
however, a small family estate which allowed him 
a modest but independent livelihood. After studying 
in Baghdad lexicography, jurisprudence and tradi¬ 
tion, he devoted himself from 179/795 to the study 
of tradition, in pursuit of which he made a series 
of journeys in al-Hrak, Hi&az, Yaman, and Syria. 
His visits to Iran, Khurasan, and even to the distant 
Maghrib must be dismissed as legendary. Already 
in 183 he had visited Kufa. He stayed more frequently 
in Basra; after a first visit in 186, he returned therein 
190, 194 and 200. He was more often still at Mecca, 
where he made the Pilgrimage on five occasions: in 
187, 191, 196, 197 (followed by a pious retreat 
(mudiawara) at Medina), and 198, followed by a 
second mudiawara into the year 199, after which 
he visited the traditionist < Abd al-Razz£k at 
(Mandkiby 22-3; Tardiama, 13-24). 

His studies of fifrh and fuidith were made under a 
great many teachers, whose names have been 
preserved (Mandkiby 33-6; Tardiama y 13-24). At 
Baghdad he attended the courses of the ba<U Abu 
Yusuf [q.v.] d. 182/798), by whom he was not 
profoundly influenced, and studied regularly under 
Hushaym b. Bashir, a disciple of Ibrahim al-Nakha% 
from 179 to 183 (Mandkiby 52; Biddya, x, 183-4). 
His principal teacher thereafter was Sufyan b. 
HJyayna (d. 198/813-4), the greatest authority of 
the school of the Hidjaz. Others of his more important 
teachers were c Abd al-Rahman b. Mahdi of Ba$ra 
(d. 198/813-4) and Wafci* b. al-Djarrah (d. 197/812-3) 
of Kufa. But, as Ibn Taymiyya noted (Minhddi 
al-Sunna , iv, 143), his juristic formation is due, 
above all, to the school of badlth and of the HidjSz. 
He cannot therefore be regarded, as is sometimes 
done, simply as a disciple of al-Sh 5 fi c I. whose juridical 
work he knew, at least partially, but whom he 
seems to have met only once, at Baghdad in 195 
(Biddya, x, 251-5, 326-7). 

The policy adopted by the caliph al-Ma 5 mun, 
towards the end of his reign, under the influence of 
Bishr al-MarisI, of giving official support to the 
doctrine of the Mu c tazila [q.v.], inaugurated for Ibn 
Hanbal a period of persecution, which was to gain 
for him a resounding reputation [see al-ma 5 mOn, 
al-mihna]. Ibn Hanbal vigorously refused to accept 
the dogma of the creation of the Kur’an, contrary 
to orthodoxy. Al-Ma 5 mun, then at Tarsus, on 
hearing of this, ordered that Ibn Hanbal should 
be sent to him, together with another objector, 
Mubammad b. Nub. They were put in chains 
and sent off, but shortly after leaving Raiska they 
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received the news of the caliph’s death. They were 
then sent back to Baghdad; Ibn Nuh died on the 
journey, and Ibn Hanbal, on arrival in the capital, 
was imprisoned first at the Yasiriyya, then in a 
house of the Dar c Umara, and finally in the common 
prison of the Darb al-Maw$ili ( Mandkib , 308-317; 
Tardiama, 40-56; Bidaya, x, 272-280). 

The new caliph, al-Mu c ta§im, though inclined to 
abandon the inquisition, was, it is said, persuaded 
by the MuHazilite kadi Ahmad b. Abl Du J 5 d of the 
danger to the authority of the State of surrendering 
a position now officially taken up. Ibn Hanbal was 
therefore summoned to appear before the caliph in 
Ramadan 219. Still stoutly refusing to acknowledge 
the creation of the I£ur 5 an, he was severely beaten but 
permitted to return to his home after an imprison* 
ment of some two years in all. During the whole of 
al-Mu c ta$im’s reign he lived in retirement and disisted 
from giving lectures on Tradition. On the accession 
of al-Wathik (227/842), he attempted to resume his 
courses of lectures, but almost at once preferred to 
discontinue them, though not officially forbidden to 
give them, lest he should be exposed by further 
reprisals by the MuHazilite kadi. He continued 
therefore to remain in retirement, sometimes even 
(it is said) in hiding, in order to escape from his 
enemies ( Mandkib , 348-9). 

With the reinstatement of Sunnism by al-Mutawak- 
kil on his accession in 232/847, Ibn Hanbal was able 
to resume his teaching activity. He does not, however, 
appear among the traditionists appointed by the 
caliph in 234 to oppose the Djahmiyya and the 
Mu c tazila ( Mandkib, 356). The disappearence of the 
leading figures of the era of persecution opened the 
way to an association between the caliph and the 
independent-minded theologian. Ahmad b. Abl 
Du 5 ad was removed from office in 237/852, and his 
successor Ibn Aktham is even said, in certain tradi¬ 
tions, to have been recommended to the caliph by 
Ibn Hanbal ( Bidaya , x, 315-6, 319-29). After a first 
unsuccessful approach to the court, the date and 
circumstances of which remain obscure ( Mandkib, 
359-62), Ibn Hanbal was invited in 237 to Samarra 
by al-Mutawakkil. It appears that the caliph wished 
him to give lessons in hadith to the young prince 
al-MuHazz, and it may also be supposed that he 
had some idea of utilizing the famous theologian 
for his policy of restoration of the sunna. This 
journey to Samarra gave Ibn Hanbal the occasion 
for making contact with the personalities of the 
court, without danger of compromise. The extant 
narratives show him welcomed on his arrival by the 
hacijib Wa$if, installed in the luxurious palace of 
Tt&kh, loaded with gifts, presented to al-Mu c tazz, 
but eventually exempted, on his own request, from 
any special charge on account of his age and health. 
After a short stay, he returned to Baghdad without 
■seeing the caliph (Mandkib , 372-8; Tardiama, 58-75; 
Bidaya, x 314, 316, 337-4<>). 

Ahmad b. Hanbal died in RabI* i 241/July 855, 
at the age of 75, after a short illness, and was buried 
in the Martyrs 5 cemetery ( Makabir al-Shuhadd 5 ) 
near the Harb gate. The traditions which surround 
the account of his funeral, although partly legendary 
in character, convey the impression of a genuine 
popular emotion, and his tomb was the scene of 
demonstrations of such ardent devotion that the 
cemetery had to be guarded by the civil authorities 
(Mandkib 409-18; Tardiama, 75-82; Bidaya , x, 
340-3). His tomb became one of the most frequented 
places of pilgrimage in Baghdad. In 5 74 / 1 178-9 the 
caliph al-Mustadl 5 furnished it with an inscription 
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glorifying the celebrated traditionist as the most 
faithful defender of the Sunna [Bidaya, xii, 300). 
It was washed away by a flood on the Tigris in the 
8th/i4th century (Le Strange, Baghdad, 166). 

By each of his two legitimate wives Ibn Hanbal 
had one son, $alib and c Abd Allah, besides six 
children by a concubine, who are not otherwise 
known ( Mandkib , 298-306). Salih (bom in Baghdad 
203/818-9, died aska<lIof Isfahan 266/879-80) is said 
to have transmitted a large part of Ahmad’s fikh 
(Tabafrdt, i, 173-6). c Abd Allah (b. 213/828) was 
chiefly interested in hadith, and through him the 
major part of Ahmad’s literary work was transmitted. 
He died in Baghdad in 290/903 and was buried in 
the Kuraysh cemetery, and to his tomb was trans¬ 
ferred the veneration enjoyed by that of his father 
when the latter was swept away (Tabafrdt, i, 180-8). 
Both sons, who were closely associated with the 
intellectual life of their father, were amongst the 
chief architects of that collective structure which 
constitutes the Hanball madhhab. 

2. Works. The most celebrated of Ibn Hanbal’s 
works is his collection of traditions, the Musnad 
(1st ed., Cairo 1311; new edition by Al?mad Shakir 
in publ. since 1368/1948). Although AJ?mad himself 
gave an exceptional importance to this work, it 
was his son c Abd Allah who collected and classified 
the enormous accumulation of material, and himself 
made some additions. His Baghdad disciple Abu Bakr 
al-KatI c i (d. 368/978-9) transmitted this recension 
with some further additions. In this vast collection 
the traditions are classified not according to subjects, 
as in the $ahifrs of al-Bukhari and Muslim, but under 
the names of the first guarantor; it thus consists of 
a number of particular musnads juxtaposed, and 
includes those of Abu Bakr, c Umar, c Uthman, c AlI 
and the principal Companions, and ends with the 
musnads of the An§ar, the Meccans, the Medinians, 
the people of Kufa and Ba$ra, and the Syrians. 

This order, though evidence of an effort of intel¬ 
lectual probity, made it difficult to use by those who 
did not know it by heart. It was therefore sometimes 
reshaped. In his K. fi Diam c al-Masdnid al-'-Ashra 
the traditionist Ibn Kathir classified, in alphabetical 
order of the Companions, the traditions contained 
in Ibn Hanbal’s Musnad , in the “Six Books”, al- 
TabaranTs Mu c diam and the Musnads of al-Bazzar 
and Abu Ya c la al-Mawsill (Shadhardi . vi, 231). Ibn 
Zuknun (d. 837/1433-4; Shadhardt, vii, 222-3) follows, 
in his K . al-Dardri, the order of the chapters of 
al-Bukhari, and has the great merit of having in¬ 
serted among the badiths which he quotes extracts 
from numerous Hanball works, especially of Ibn 
Hudama, Ibn Taymiyya, and Ibn al-Hayyim. This 
voluminous compilation, preserved in the ?ahiriyya 
in Damascus, has served as a mine for numerous 
editions of Hanball texts in the last fifty years. 

Within the framework of Tradition, Ahmad b. 
Hanbal is to be regarded as an “independent 
muditahid” (mustakill ), who as Ibn Taymiyya has 
remarked ( Minhddi, iv, 143), was able, from amongst 
the mass of traditions and opinions received from 
many teachers, to form his own doctrine (ikhtdra 
li-nafsih). In no sense can he be regarded, in the 
manner of al-Tabari, as merely a traditionist, and 
nothing of a jurisconsult [fakih) concerned with 
normative rules. As already pointed out by Ibn 
< Ak!l, “certain positions adopted (ikktiydrdt) by 
Ibn Hanbal are supported by him on traditions 
with such consummate skill as few have equalled, 
and certain of his decisions bear witness to a juridical 
subtlety without parallel” {Mandkib, 64-6). “Fol- 
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lowers of tradition” (a$hdb al-fraditjt) must not be 
too systematically contrasted with “followers of 
opinion” {a§hdb al-ra i y), since it is hardly possible 
to acquire an understanding of hadiths and to 
resolve their contradictions and divergences, or to 
deduce from them the consequences which may 
derive from them, without using a minimum of 
personal judgment. 

The two fundamental treatises for the study of 
Ibn yanbal’s dogmatic position are the short Radd 
c ala'l-Diahtnivva wa'l-Zanddika and the K. al- 
Sunna (both printed together, Cairo n.d., a longer 
version of the K. al-Sunna in Mekka 1349). In the 
former of these, he expounds and refutes the 
doctrines of Djahm b. $afwan [?.v.], whose ideas, 
widely circulated in Khurasan, were adopted by 
certain disciples of Abu Hanlfa and of c Amr b. 
c Ubayd. In the K. al-Sunna he re-examines some of 
the theological questions already raised in the Radd 
and unequivocally defines his own position on all 
the principal points of his creed (cf. also Tabakdt, i, 
24-36). Of his other surviving doctrinal works, the 
K . al-$aldt (Cairo 1323 and 1347), on the importance 
of the communal prayer and rules for its correct 
observance, was transmitted by Muhanna b. Yahya 
al-Shaml, one of his early disciples, and extracted 
from the bio-bibliographical repertory of the l<t 5 dl 
Abu ’ 1 -Husayn (Tabakdt, i, 345-80). Two unpublished 
MSS should be noted: the Musnad min MasdHl 
Ahmad b. IJanbal (B.M.; cf. Brock., S I, 311), 
transmitted by Abu Bakr al-Khallal. which may 
possibly be a fragment of the K. al-Didmi c (see 
below) and is important for the study of Ibn 
Hanbal’s politico-religious ideas; and the K. al-Amr, 
transmitted by Ghulam al-Khallal (MS Zahiriyya). 

In the K. al-Wara c (Cairo 1340; partial trans. by 
G.-H. Bousquet and P. Charles-Dominique in 
Hespiris, 1952, 97-112), there are to be found, in 
the form of roughly-classified notes, the opinions of 
Ibn Hanbal on certain cases where scrupulosity 
(wara c ) seems necessary in his view. Their repoiter, 
Abu Bakr al-MarwazI, has added the opinions of 
other doctors on the same or related subjects, with 
the apologetic object, it seems, of showing that Ibn 
Hanbal’s teaching in the matter of pious scruples, 
the ascetic life and devotion, can be compared with 
advantage to that of his contemporaries Ibrahim b. 
Adham, Fudayl b. c Iyad, or Dhu’l-Nun al-Misri. 
This work, it has been noted (cf. Abd al-Jalil, 
Aspects inUrieurs de I’Islam , 228, n. 193), is exten¬ 
sively quoted by Abu T^lib al-Makki in Kilt al- 
Kulub, and taken up again by al-Ghazali in Ihyd 3 
*Ulum al-Din. 

The Masd'il. Ahmad b. Hanbal was constantly 
consulted on questions (masa'il) of all sorts relating 
to dogmatics, ethics or law. Although he may not 
have prohibited the writing down of his opinions 
as formally as certain traditions assert, it is certain 
that he warned his questioners against the danger 
of a codifying of his thought ( tadwin al-ra*y) which 
might then replace the principles of conduct traced by 
the Krn^an and theSunna; he himself, in contrast to 
al-Shafi^, never sought to present it systematically as 
a body of doctrine. The fundamental purpose of his 
teaching is to be seen as a reaction against the codi¬ 
fication of the fikh. Since primitive Muslim law was 
a doctrine of essentially oral transmission, which 
on a common substructure left a wide latitude to 
individual variations, any systematic codification, 
such as to impose it in the terms of thought of any 
particular representative or to congeal it by fixation, 
was to change its inner character. 


The written redaction of his responsa and their 
classification under the general headings of the 
fikh was the work of Salih and ‘Abd Allah and of 
the following other disciples of Ibn yanbal: 
1) Ishak b. Man$ur al-Kawsadj (d. 251/865-6; Tab., i, 
113-5); 2) Abu Bakr al-Athram (d. 260/873-4 or 
273/886-7; i, 66-74); 3) tfanbal b. Ishafc (d. 273; i, 
143-5); 4 ) c Abd al-Malik al-Maymuni (d. 274/887-8; 
i, 212-6); 5) Abu Bakr al-Marwazi (d. 275/888-9; 
i, 56-63); 6) Abu Da’ud al-Sidjistani (d. 275; i, 156-63; 
printed in Cairo, 1353/1934); 7) Harb al-Kirmanl 
(d. 280/873-4; 145-6); 8) Ibrahim b. Ishak al- 

Harbi (d. 285/898-9; i, 86-93). There are also other 
collections, and in addition the Tabakdt of Ibn Ahl 
Ya € la contains the replies given by Ibn l^anbal to 
numerous visitors. 

These dispersed materials were assembled in the 
K. al-Djdmi * li-^Ulum al-Imam Ahmad, by a 
disciple of Abu Bakr al-Marwazi, the traditionist 
Abu Bakr al-Khallal (d. 311/923-4), who taught at 
Baghdad in the mosque of al-Mahdl {Tab., ii, 12-15; 
Ta'rikh Baghdad, v, 112-3). Al-Khallal’s role has 
been well appreciated by Ibn Taymiyya, who says 
(K. oi lman , 158) that his K. al-Sunna is the fullest 
possible source for a knowledge of Ibn Hanbal’s 
dogmatic views ( usul dtniyya), and his K. fi’l- c Ilm 
the most valuable repository for the study of law 
( u$ul fikhiyya ); these are no doubt subdivisions, 
or a rehandling, of K. al-Didmi c . According to 
Ibn Kayyim al-Djawziyya {I^ldm al-MuwakkiHn , 
Cairo, i, 31), the K. al-Didmi c consisted of twenty 
volumes. To our present knowledge, the work is 
lost, except for the fragment referred to above; but 
as it has entered deeply into the output of Ibn 
Taymiyya and Ibn !<ayyim, the study of these two 
writers may partially' compensate for its loss in 
assisting an evaluation of Ibn Hanbal’s thought. 

Al-Khallal’s work was completed by his disciple 
c Abd al- c AzIz b. Dja'far (d. 363/973-4), better 
known as Ghulam al-Khallal, who did not always 
accept his master’s interpretations of Ibn Hanbal’s 
thought, and whose Zdd al-Musafir , though less 
important than the Didmi *. presents a body of 
supplementary materials often consulted. The 
divergences which this Corpus has allowed to remain 
in the exposition of Ibn Hanbal's thought explain 
why the Hanbalis distinguish between the text 
{nass) of the founder of the school, the teachings 
ascribed to him (riwdydt), the indications ( tanbihdt ) 
suggested by him, and what are simply points of 
view {awdxdh) of his disciples. 

Ibn al-Piawzi ( Manakib, 191) cites a Tafsir based 
upon 120,000 hadiths, and other works now lost. 
See also Brockelmann, I, 193; S I, 309-10. 

3. Doctrine. Hanbalism has sometimes suffered 
from a slightly fanaticized turbulence among certain 
of its followers, or an extravagant literalism adopted 
by others through ignorance or as a challenge. It 
has been exposed throughout its history to numerous 
and powerful opponents in the various schools 
whose principles it opposed, who, when they did 
not deliberately disregard it, have united to attack 
it or to muffle it with insidious suspicions. Western 
orientalism has taken little interest in it, and has 
been no less severe. It has become the received 
opinion to see in Ibn Hanbal’s doctrine a ferociously 
anthropomorphist theodicy, a traditionalism so 
sectarian as to be no longer viable, a spirit of 
frenzied intolerance, a fundamental lack of social 
adjustment, and a kind of permanent inability to 
accept the established order. A direct study of his 
works shows that it is not in these summary judg- 
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ments that the governing objectives of his teaching 
are to be sought. 

The Attributes of God. For Ibn Hanbal, God is the 
God of the Rur’an: to believe in God is to believe in 
the description which God has given of Himself in 
His Book. Not only, therefore, must the attributes 
of God, such as hearing, sight, speech, omnipotence, 
will, wisdom, etc., be affirmed as realities (babb)t 
but also all the terms called “ambiguous” ( muta- 
shabih ) which speak of God’s hand, throne, omni¬ 
presence, and vision by the Believers on the day of 
resurrection. In conformity with tradition, also, it 
must be affirmed that God descends to the lowest 
heaven in the last third of every night to hearken 
to the prayers of his worshippers, and at the same 
time, with the literal text of the Kur’an (cf. sura 
cxii), that God, the Unique, the Absolute, is not 
comparable to anything in the world of His creatures 
(K. al-Sunna, 37; Mandkib, 155). Ibn J 3 anbal there¬ 
fore vigorously rejects the negative theology (ta c ttl) 
of the Djahmiyya and their allegorizing exegesis 
(ta'wil) of the Rur’an and of tradition, and no less 
emphatically rejects the anthropomorphism (tashbih) 
of the Mushabbiha, amongst whom he includes, in 
the scope of his polemics, the Djahmiyya as uncon¬ 
scious anthropomorphists. In the fideism of Ibn 
Hanbal, one must believe in God without seeking 
to know the “mode” of the theologoumena {bild kayf), 
and leave to God the understanding of his own 
mystery, renouncing the vain and dangerous subt¬ 
leties of dogmatic theology ( kalam) ( K. al-Sunna, 37; 
Mandkib , 155-6). So simple, and at the same time 
so strong, was this position from the Kur’anic angle, 
that al-Ash c arI, on abandoning Mu c tazilism, seeks, 
either for tactical reasons or in sincere acceptance, 
to place himself under the patronage of Ibn tfanbal 
before making certain concessions to his former 
credo , concessions successively enlarged by his 
disciples, on the problem of the attributes, the 
Rur’an, and the legitimacy of dogmatic theology. 

The Kurban. The Kur’an is the uncreated Word 
of God ( kalam Allah ghayr makhluk). To affirm 
simply that the Kur’an is the Word of God, without 
further specification, is to refuse to take up a position, 
and to fall into the heresy of the wdkifiyya , the 
“Abstentionists”, which, because of the doubt 
which it inspires, is a graver sin than the more open 
heresy of the Djahmiyya ( K , al-Sunna , 37 - 8 ). By 
Rurian is to be understood, not just an abstract idea, 
but the Kur’an with its letters, words, expressions, 
ideas—the Kurian in all its living reality, whose 
nature in itself eludes our understanding. 

The Pronunciation of the Kurban. It is difficult to 
define Ibn Hanbal’s position on this question. Some 
traditions assert that he regarded its pronunciation 
as uncreated ( lafzi biH-Kur'an ghayr makhluk). In 
K. al-Sunna (38) he goes no further than to say: 
“Whoso asserts that our words, when we recite the 
Rur’an, and that our reading of the Kur 5 an are 
created, seeing that the Kurian is the Word of God, 
is a Djahml”. While formally condemning the 
lafziyya, who held the pronunciation of the Kur 5 an 
to be created, he gives no more positive formulation 
of his own doctrine, to the embarrassment of the 
later Hanballs. Ibn Taymiyya regards this question 
as the first on which a real division existed among 
the Ancients (cf. H. Laoust, Essai sur . . . Ibn 
Taymiyya , 172) and states that Ibn Hanbal avoided 
taking up a position. He himself gives, in al- 
Wdsifiyya, the cautious formula which appears to 
him to be in conformity with the spirit of Hanbal- 
ism: “When men recite the Kur’an or write it on 


leaves, the Kur*an remains always and in reality the 
Word of God. A word cannot in fact be really attri¬ 
buted except to the one who first formulated it, and 
not to anyone who transmits or carries it.” 

Methodology. Ibn Hanbal, unlike al-Shafi% wrote 
no treatise on ethico-juristic methodology (u$ul al- 
fibh), and the well-known later works of his school, 
composed with elaborate technique and in an 
atmosphere of discussion with other schools, cannot 
be accepted as rigorously expressing his thought. 
His own doctrine, as it may be elucidated from the 
Masa'il, is more rudimentary than the later elabora¬ 
tions, but has the merit of setting out the first 
principles of the methodology of the school. 

Kurban and Sunna. This doctrine claims to rest 
above ail on the Rinnan, literally understood, 
without any allegorical exegesis, and on the Sunna, 
i.e. the total of traditions which can be regarded as 
deriving from the Prophet. From his own statement 
(Musnad, i, 56-7), Ibn IJanbal aimed to collect in 
his Musnad the hadiths generally received ( mashhur ) 
in his time. In this work , therefore, there are found, 
to use his own terminology, hadiths whose authenti¬ 
city is properly established and which may be 
regarded as perfectly sound ($abib), and hadiths 
which benefit only from a presumption of authenti¬ 
city and for whose rejection (as <faHf) there is no 
positive reason, or, to use the classification esta¬ 
blished by al-Tirmidhl, sound hadiths and “good” 
(basan) hadiths. It was only much later, when the 
criticism of Tradition had reached, with Ibn al- 
DjawzI, the climax of formalist rigour, that Ibn 
Hanbal was reproached with admitting apocryphal 
(mawdu c ) hadiths —an accusation contested by many 
traditionists, as, for example, Ibn Taymiyya and 
Ibn Hadjar al- c Asfcalanl. The opinion which has 
come to prevail is that in the Musnad there are 
found, along with “sound” traditions, “good” or 
“rare” (gharib) traditions, none of which, however, 
are strictly speaking unacceptable. 

The Fatawa of the Companions and Idjma £ . 
Rur’an and Sunna find their continuation in a third 
source, derived and complementary: the consulta 
(fatawa) of the Companions. The reasons which, for 
Ibn Hanbal, sustain the legitimacy of this new 
source of doctrine, are clear: the Companions knew, 
understood, and put into practice the Rur’an and 
the Sunna much better than later generations, and 
all of them are worthy of respect. The Prophet also, 
in his wasiyya, had recommended the Muslims to 
follow, together with his own Sunna, that of the 
“rightly-guided” ( rdshidun ) caliphs who should 
succeed him, and to avoid all innovation (bidta). 
Where the Companions disagree, it is easy to deter¬ 
mine the jus ter view by reference to the Kurian and 
the Sunna, or by taking into account their order of 
pre-eminence ( Mandkib , 161). 

In hierarchical order (tafdil), Ibn tfanbal puts 
Abu Bakr first, then £ Umar, then the six ashdb al- 
shurd appointed by c Umar “all of^whoin were 
worthy of the caliphate and merit the title of imam”: 
c Uthman, £ Ali, Zubayr, Talha, c Abd al-Rahman b. 
£ Awf, and Sa c d b. Abl Wafcfcas; then the fighters at 
Badr, the Muhadjirs and the Ansar ( K . al-Sunna , 38; 
Mandkib , 159-61). This doctrine of Sunn! reconcili¬ 
ation acknowledges the eminent position of C A 1 I and 
the legitimacy of his caliphate, but also rehabilitates 
his enemies, and in the first place Mu'awiya, whose 
historical role in the consolidation of Islam has 
always been indulgently evaluated in the Hanball 
school, and whose decisions are not necessarily to 
be discarded. 
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The decisions of the most authorized representa¬ 
tives of the later generations (tdbi c un) also deserve 
to be taken into consideration as evidence of plau¬ 
sible interpretations. The consensus of the Commu¬ 
nity, in such a doctrine, expresses a general con¬ 
centration around a truth founded on Kur 3 an and 
Sunna; it does not constitute in itself, properly 
speaking, an independent source of law. A community 
may well fall into error collectively, if not guided by 
the light of revelation transmitted by the Tradition 
(cf. Essai, 239-42). 

Function of the mufti. The first duty laid upon 
the jurisconsult is to follow faithfully the spiritual 
legacy transmitted by the Elders, by avoiding any 
spirit of creation or innovation. Ibn Hanbal therefore 
condemns ra*y, the gratuitous expression of personal 
opinion (Abu Da 5 ud, MasaHl, 275-7), but without 
requiring as a rule of conduct an absolute and 
impossible passivity in face of the texts. He does not 
reject analogical reasoning {kiyds), but does not 
fully appreciate its value as an instrument of juridical 
systematization and discovery, as Ibn Taymiyya 
and Ibn Kayyim were to do later, under intellectua- 
lizing influences. 

Ibn Hanbal made an extensive use of istiffrdb, a 
method of reasoning which consists in maintaining 
a given juridical status so long as no new circum¬ 
stance arises to authorize its modification, and of 
dkard y i c , another method of reasoning to the effect 
that, when a command or prohibition has been 
decreed by God, everything that is indispensable to 
the execution of that order or leads to infringement 
of that prohibition must also, as a consequence, be 
commanded or prohibited.—The notion of maflafra, 
or recognized common interest, which allows the 
limitation or extension of a juridical status, is also in 
conformity with his doctrine, although he did not 
himself extend and regulate its use as Ibn Taymiyya 
and his disciple al-Tufl were to do. 

To repeat a comparison of Ibn Rayyim’s, which 
seems to us to characterize very successfully the 
double care for tradition and for realism shown by 
Ibn Hanbal: the mufti, like the physician who must 
adapt his treatment to the state of his patient, must 
make a constant personal effort {idjpihad) to draw 
from the sources of the law the moral prescriptions 
which should be applied to a given case. Thus, if 
the great Hanballs have never called for the reopening 
of idftihdd, it is because they have held that its 
continual use was indispensable to the under¬ 
standing and application of legal doctrine. 

The Caliphate and the Arabs. Ibn Hanbal’s political 
views, directed essentially against the Kharidjites 
and the Shl c ites ( rawdfid ) affirm first and foremost 
the legitimacy of the Rurayshite caliphate: “No 
person has any claim to contest this right with them, 
or to rebel against them, or to recognize any others 
until the Day of Resurrection” ( K . al-Sunna, 35). 
In the quarrel of races ( shu c dbiyya ) which was 
raging in his time, he defended the Arabs, but 
without proclaiming their superiority: “We must 
give the Arabs credit for their rights, their merits, 
and their former services. We must love them, by 
reason of the very love which we bear for the Apostle 
of God. To insult the Arabs is hypocrisy; to hate 
them is hypocrisy” (ibid., 38)—hypocrisy because, 
behind the insults or the hatred, there was con¬ 
cealed a more secret aim, to destroy Islam by 
reviving the ancient empires or reinstating other 
forms of culture. 

On the precedents furnished by Abu Bakr and 
c Umar, Ibn Hanbal founded the legality of a caliph’s 


designation of his successor, but any such designation, 
to become effective, should be followed by a contract 
( mubaya c a ) in which the imam and the authorized 
representatives of public opinion swear to mutual 
fidelity in respect for the Word of God (cf. Essai, 
287). His view of the functions of the imam follows 
the general lines of the legal expositions, but leaves 
to the imam, within the framework of the prescrip¬ 
tions of the Kur 3 an and the Sunna, a wide freedom 
of action to take, for the common good {mafiafra), 
all the measures which he considers necessary to 
improve the material and moral conditions of the 
community. In this lies the germ of that important 
concept of “juridical policy” {siyasa sharHyya ), 
which was methodically taken up by Ibn c Akil, Ibn 
Taymiyya and Ibn Kayyim al-Diawzivva. 

The members of the community owe obedience to 
the imam and may not refuse it to him by disputing 
his moral quality. “The diihdd should be pursued 
alongside all imams, whether good men or evildoers; 
the injustice of the tyrant or the justice of the just 
matters little. The Friday prayer, the Pilgrimage, 
the two Feasts should be made with those who 
possess authority, even if they are not good, just 
or pious. The legal alms, the tithe, the land taxes, 
the fay*, are due to the amirs, whether they put 
them to right use or not” ( K . al-Sunna , 35). If the 
ruler seeks to impose a disobedience to God ( ma c siya ), 
he must be met on this point with a refusal to obey, 
but without calling for an armed revolt, which 
cannot be justified so long as the imam has the 
prayer regularly observed. But every member of 
the community has also the duty, according to his 
knowledge and his means, of commanding to the 
good and prohibiting the evil. By their apostolate, 
therefore, the doctors of the law, while remaining 
within the limits of loyalty, may revive the Sunna, 
keep public opinion vigilant, and impose on the 
prince respect for the prescriptions of religion. 

The Spirit of Community . Ibn Hanbal’s policy is 
one of communal concentration and confessional 
solidarity; to the fitna, disunity, which weakens the 
community, he opposes the concept of diamd'a, of 
group unity and cohesion. He goes so far as to adopt, 
on the problem of excommunication ( takfir ), an 
attitude of tolerance which links up with the 
laxism of the MurdjPa. One may not exclude from 
the community, he states, any Muslim guilty of a 
grave sin except on the authority of a fradith which 
must be interpreted with a restrictive literalism 
( K. al-Sunna , 35-6). He cites only three sins which 
involve excommunication: non-observance of prayer, 
consumption of fermented liquors, and spreading of 
heresies contrary to the dogmas of Islam, among 
which he mentions none but the Djahmiyya and 
the Kadariyya. As to excommunication properly 
speaking, he replaces it by a systematic refusal to 
associate with the heretical within the bosom of 
the community. “I do not like (he wrote) that 
prayer should be made behind innovators, nor that 
the prayer for the dead should be said over them” 
(/C. al-Sunna , 35-6). 

Ethics. Ibn Hanbal’s doctrine is entirely dominated 
by ethical preoccupations. The end of action is to 
serve God (S bdda). In opposition to the Djahmiyya 
and the Murdji 5 a, he asserted that faith {al-imdn) 
“is word, act, intention, and attachment to the 
Sunna” ( K . al-Sunna , 34). It may therefore vary in 
intensity, “increase or diminish”, and it implies so 
total an engagement of the being that no man may 
possibly call himself a Believer without making his 
affirmation in a conditional form ( istithnd 3 ), by 
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adding “if God wills”. Faith is, therefore, not a 
simple body of rites, but implies a whole system of 
strong moral convictions: an absolute sincerity 
brought to the service of God (ikMd$) ; renunciation 
of the world, with refinement of feeling and a spirit 
of poverty ( zuhd , fikr) ; a moral courage which lies 
in “relinquishing what one desires for what one 
fears” (futuwwa) ; fear of God; a scrupulous mind, 
which leads one to avoid dubious things (shubuhdt) 
between the two well-marked limits of the licit and 
:he illicit (cf. Mandkib , 194-269). Ibn HanbaTs 
relief has, therefore, nothing of a pedantic juristic 
literalism. 

Religious practices and Customs. This is not the 
place in which to analyse in detail the juridico- 
moral prescriptions which constitute the applied 
doctrine of Ibn Hanbal (/uru c ) in the two domains 
which come within this discipline: that of religious 
practices (Hbdddt) and that of usages and customs 
( c ddat, mu c amaldt). The methodical exposition of 
them contained in al-Mukhta?ar of al-Khiraki does 
no more than reproduce single opinions of Ibn 
Hanbal and presents a restrictive codification of his 
thought. The same is to be said of the c Umda of 
Ibn Hudama, precious as it may be for a knowledge 
of Hanbalism in the 7th/i3th century. (See Laoust, 
Precis de droit d’Ibn Quddtna, Damascus 1950.) 

But there is one very important rule which Ibn 
Taymiyya has brought out and which seems to us 
characteristic of primitive Hanbalism: nothing is to be 
regarded as imposing social obligations but the reli¬ 
gious practices which God has explicitly prescribed; 
inversely, nothing can be lawfully forbidden but the 
practices which have been prohibited by God in the 
Hur 5 an and the Sunna. This is the dual principle 
which Ibn Taymiyya resumes in the formula: 
tawkif fi *l-Hbaddt wa- c afw fi ’l-mu^dmaldt, i.e. the 
most rigorous strictness in regard to religious obli¬ 
gations and a wide tolerance in all matters of usage 
{cf. Essai , 444). A wide liberty should therefore 
be left to both parties in drawing up the conditions 
of a contract, especially in regard to transactions, 
in which no stipulations can be nullified except 
those contrary to the iormal interdiction in the 
Kur 5 an and the Sunna of speculation ( maysir) and 
usury (riba). In the Kitdb al-Sunna (38), Ibn Hanbal, 
reacting against al-Muhasibl, regards the free 
pursuit of an honest profit as an obligation of 
religion. ♦ 

On the other hand, in the domain of religious 
practices those alone are lawful which are prescribed 
by the Kur’an and the Sunna, and only in the manner 
in which they are prescribed. The rigorism of the 
Hanbal! school is to be explained less by the spirit 
of devotion and of attention to detail which it seeks 
to bring to the performance of religious duties, 
than by its refusal to recognize any legal value to 
forms of worship introduced by the iditihdd of 
ascetics or mystics, or even by the arbitrary decision 
of the administrative authorities. This attitude of 
hostility to innovations (bid c a) —vestiges of paganism, 
inventions of later generations, or infiltrations from 
foreign civilizations—showed itself with especial 
violence in al-Barbahari and the early Wahh&biyya. 
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Abu Bakr al-Bayhalfl (d. 458/1065-6), of which 
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x, 234-43. (A biography is also attributed to al- 
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(H. Laoust) 

AHMAD b. IDRIS, Moroccan sharlf and 
mystic, a disciple of 'Abd al-'Aziz al-Dabbagh, 
the founder of the Khadirivva order, himself 
founded a religious congregation, the Idrisiyya, in 
c AsIr, where in 1823, he initiated the founder of the 
Sanusiyya [f.v.]. He died in $abya {'Aslr) in 1253/ 
1837, after founding a kind of semi-religious and 
semi-military state, the two last heads of which 
were his great-grandson Sayyid Muhammad b. C A 1 I 
b. Muh. b. Ahmad (1892-1923), and the latter’s 
son c Ali (from 1923), who was forced to submit to 
Sa'udI Arabia by a pretectorate agreement, nego¬ 
tiated by the Sanusi leader Ahmad Sharif [see 
IdrTsIs]. 

The Idrisiyya order is at present strongly repre¬ 
sented in former Italian Somaliland (Merca), in 
Djibuti, among the Banu c Amir (Khatmiyya) in 
Eritrea, and among the Galias (where their missionary, 
Nur Husayn, enjoys great veneration). The Idrisiyya 
order maintains fraternal relations with the other 
congregations derived from the Khadirivva. parti¬ 
cularly the Mirghaniyya of the Sudan. 

Bibliography: Awrad, Afadb, wa-RasdHl , lith. 
Cairo 1318; Nallino, Scritti, ii, 387 f., 397 f., and 
especially 403-7; Annuaire du Monde Musulman 4 , 
1954 , 27, 380, 385, 387, 392 - 3 ; c Abd al-Wasi c b. 
Yahya al-Wasi c I al-Yamani, Ta'rikh al-Yaman t 
Cairo 1346, 338-43- (L. Massignon) 

AHMAD b. <ISA b. Muy. b. c AlI b. al-'ArId 
b. Dja'far al-$adiic (the great-grand-son of C A 1 I), 
called al-Muhadjir “the Emigrant”, saint and 
legendary ancestor of the Hadrami sayyids. He left 
Basra in 317/929 accompanied by Muhammad b. 
Sulayman (alleged ancestor of the Banu Ahdal [<?.v.]) 
and Salim b. 'Abdallah (ancestor of Banu Hudaym), 
was prevented from visiting Mecca until next year 
by Abu Tahir al-JKarmatl’s occupation and settled 
with his companions in Western Yaman (region of 
Surdud and Saham). In 340/951 he left with his son 
'Ubayd Allah for Hadramawt, and lived at first 
near Tarim in al-Hadjaren, then in Karat BanI 
Djushayr and finally in Husayyisa, where he bought 
the territory of $awf above the town of Bawr and 
where, after vigorously supporting the cause of the 
Sunna against the heresies of the Khawaridi and 
Ibadiyya he died in 345/956 (according to al-Shilli). 
His grave and that of Ahmad b. Muhammad al¬ 
ii abshi in Shi'b Mukhaddam (Shi c b Ahmad) outside 
Husayyisa are visited by pilgrims. His grandsons 
Basri, Diadid. and c AlawI settled in Sumal, six miles 
from Tarim. Since 521/1127 this town is the centre 
of the (Ba) 'Alawi [q.v.] family in its wider sense, i.e. 
the offspring of the c AlawI mentioned above. 

For another Ahmad b. c Isa, c Amud al-DIn, 
ancestor of the HadramI family al-'Amudl, see 
v. d. Berg, IJadhramout , 41, 85. 
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Bibliography : L. W. C. van den Berg, Le 
Ifadhramout , 1886, 50, 85; F. Wiistenfeld, £uftien, 
2 ff.; al-Shilli, al-Maskra c al-Rawi fi Manakib Bant 
c Alawt , 1319, i, 32 f., 123 ff.; C. Landberg, Ijladra- 
mout , 450; Zambaur, Manuel , Tabl. E. 

(O. Lofgren) 

AtIMAD b. KHALIP [see AHMAD al-na$ir!]. 
AIJMAD b. MUHAMMAD b. c Abd al-Samad 
Abu Na§r, vizier of the Ghaznawid Mas < ud b. 
Mahmud (after the death of his celebrated predecessor 
al-Maymandl (423/1032). He began his career as 
steward ( katkhudd) of Kh w arizm Shah Altuntash, and 
having become the vizier of Mas c ud he managed to 
retain this office during the latter’s reign. After the 
defeat at Dandanakan, Mas'ud, who himself retired 
to India, sent him as attendant of his son Mawdud 
to Balkh in order to defend this city against the 
Saldjuks. Also after the accession of Mawdud (432/ 
1041) he officiated for some time as vizier until 
al-Maymandi’s son received that office. The year of 
his death is unknown. 

Bibliography : Bayhaki (Morley); Ibn al-Athlr, 
ix; De Biberstein-Kazimirski, Diwan Menoutchehri, 
preface. 

A^MAD b. MUHAMMAD ‘IRFAN [see ahmad 

BRELWlJ. 

AtfMAD b. MUHAMMAD al-MAN$CR [see 

AHMAD AL‘MAN§UR]. 

AHMAD b. SAHL b. Hashim, of the aristocratic 
dihkan family Kamkariyan (who had settled near 
Marw), which boasted of Sasanian descent, governor 
of Khurasan. In order to avenge the death of 
his brother, fallen in a fight between Persians and 
Arabs (in Marw), he had under c Amr b. al-Layth 
stirred up a rising of the people. He was taken 
prisoner and brought to Sis tan, whence he escaped 
by means of an adventurous flight, and after a new 
attempt at a rising in Marw he fled for refuge to the 
Samanid Isma c Il b. Ahmad in Bukhara. Ahmad took 
an active part in the battles of Khurasan and Rayy 
under Isin&'U, and in the conquest of Sistan under 
Ahmad b. Isma'Il. Having been sent under the 
command of Nasr b. Ahmad against the rebellious 
governor of Khurasan. yusayn b. C A 1 I al-Marwarrudl, 
he defeated his antagonist in RabT c I 306/Aug.-Sept. 
918. But shortly afterwards he rebelled himself 
against the Samanids, was vanquished on the 
Murghab by the commander-in-chief Hamuya b. 
C A 1 I and sent to Bukhara, where he died in prison 
in Dhu’l-Hididia 307/May-June 919. 

Bibliography : Ibn al-Athlr (ed. Tornb., viii. 
86 ff.) and the same information in a somewhat 
more circumstantial wording in Gardlzi, Zayn al- 
Akhbar (ed. Nazim, 1928, 27*9); evidently there 
is a common source, probably al-Sallami’s Ta'rikh 
Wulat Khurasan. (W. Barthold) 

AHMAD b. SA c lD [see bO sa c Id]. 

AHMAD b. TOLttN, founder of the Tulunid 
[< q.v .] dynasty, the first Muslim governor of 
Egypt to annex Syria. Vassal in name only of the 
c Abbasid caliph, he is a typical example of the 
Turkish slaves who from the time of Harun al- 
Rashld were enlisted in the private service of the 
caliph and the principal officers of state, and whose 
ambition and spirit of intrigue and independance 
were soon to make them the real masters of Islam. 
Ahmad’s father Tulun is said to have been included 
in the tribute sent by the governor of Bukhara to the 
caliph al-MaYnun c. 200/815-6, and rose to command 
the caliph’s private guard. Ahmad, born in Ramadan 
220/Sept. 835, received his military training at 
SamarrS and afterwards studied theology at Tarsus. 


By his bravery he gained the favour of the caliph 
al-Musta c in, who, on his abdication in 251/866, chose 
to go into exile under the guard of Ahmad. The 
latter had no hand in the subsequent murder of al* 
Musta'In, probably because his cooperation had not 
been invited. In 254/868 the caliph al-Mu c tazz gave 
Egypt as apanage to the Turkish general Bakbak, 
who had married Tulun’s widow. Abmad was 
appointed as lieutenant of his father-in-law, and 
entered Fustat on 23 Ramadan 254/15 Sept. 868. 

For the next four years Aljmad was engaged in 
seeking to obtain control of the administration from 
Ibn al-Mudabbir, the powerful and skilful intendant 
of finance, whose intolerable exactions, cunning and 
greed had earned the hatred of the Egyptians. The 
struggle was fought out mainly through the medium 
of their agents and relations at Samarra, and ended 
with the removal of Ibn al-Mudabbir. After the 
murder of Bakbak Egypt was given as apanage to 
Yardiukh. who had married one of his daughters to 
Ibn Tulun; he confirmed Ahmad in his post as vice- 
governor, and invested him also with authority over 
Alexandria, Barka, and the frontier districts, which 
had hitherto lain outside his government. The revolt 
of Am§djur, governor of Palestine, gave Ahmad 
the opportunity to obtain the caliph’s authorization 
to purchase a large number of slaves in order to 
subjugate the rebel. Although the task was subsequ¬ 
ently confided to another, this intact army consti¬ 
tuted the foundation of Ibn Tulun’s power. For the 
first time, Egypt possessed a large military force 
which was independent of the caliphate. By liberal 
gifts, Ahmad gained the favour of the c Abbasid 
courtiers, and succeeded in obtaining the annulment 
of an order of recall issued by the caliph. It was 
to Ibn Julun, and not to Ibn al-Mudabbir’s suc¬ 
cessor, that the caliph addressed his requests for 
the Egyptian contributions to the treasury. In order 
that he might have the personal use of them by 
keeping their sum a secret from his brother al- 
Muwaffak, he placed the financial administration of 
Egypt and the Syrian Marches under Ahmad. In 
258/872, the caliph’s son Dja < far (later entitled al- 
MufawwaH) succeeded Yardiukh as apanagist of 
Egypt; al-Mu c tamid had recognized his brother al- 
Muwaffak as heir to the throne after his own son 
and had divided the empire between the two heirs- 
presumptive, al-Muwaffak receiving the eastern 
provinces as his apanage, and al-Mufawwad the 
western; a regent, the Turk Musa b. Bugha was 
appointed as coadjutor of the latter. In fact, al- 
Muwaffak exercised the supreme power. But while 
the caliphate was threatened in the east by attacks 
and movements of independence, and in the south 
by the revolt of the Zindj which engaged the forces 
ot al-Muwaffak, he himself, the only man capable of 
making a stand against Ibn Tulun, was threatened 
above all by the disorders in the administration and 
by the internal conflicts between the caliph and 
himself on the one hand, and the captains of the 
Turkish regiments on the other. 

Such was the stale of the caliphate at the moment 
selected by Ibn Tulun for his essay at independence, 
after gaining the financial control of his territories. 
On account of the long and costly campaigns against 
the Zindj the commander-in-chief al-Muwaffak con¬ 
sidered himself entitled to obtain financial assistance 
from all the provinces belonging to the caliphate. 
On receiving a sum from Ibn Tulun which he con¬ 
sidered unsatisfactory, he sent a force of troops 
under Musa b. Bugha to remove him (263/877), but 
the demands of the soldiers and the fears inspired 
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by I bn Tulun’s forces led to the abandonment of the 
attempt. Ahmad was now encouraged to occupy 
Syria (264/878), under the pretext of engaging in 
the holy war and of defending the frontiers in Asia 
Minor against'the Byzantines. But he had to return 
to Egypt shortly after to deal with a revolt by his 
son c Abbas, whom he had appointed as his lieutenant 
in Egypt. 

After the Syrian campaign, Ibn Tulun began 
to add his own name to those of the caliph and 
of Dja c far on his gold coinage. (It should be noted 
that Ibn Tulun always recognized the caliph al- 
Mu c tamid himself, perhaps just because he was 
powerless.) In 269/882 Ahmad invited the caliph to 
take refuge with him, aiming by this means to 
concentrate the whole sovereign authority in Egypt 
and to gain the merit of being the saviour of the 
caliph, now a shadow. But the latter’s flight was 
intercepted, and al-Muwaffak nominated Ishak b. 
Kundadj as governor of Egypt and Syria. Ahmad 
retaGuardian against evil) in the period between 
them." Since the excellence of that is then obvious, let one sit and keep silent 
until the rising of the sun. let his job be limited only to four things: invocations, 
celebrations (of Allah's Praises and Glories) which he should repeat in the form 
of Tasbihs, recitation of the Qur'an, and meditation (on Allah's Signs). 

As far as supplications are concerned, let him say, after finishing from his 
prayer: "O Allah! send Your Prayer, Blessing and Peace upon Muhammad and 
upon the family of Muhammad; O Allah! Verily, You are (the source of) Peace 
(and perfection), and from You peace is expected, and to You peace returns; O 
our Lord! Salute us with peace, and admit us to the abode of peace (i.e. the 
Garden): Blessed and Exalted be You (Allah) Lord of Majesty, Glory and 
Honour." Then, let him inaugurate the supplication with the same with which 
The Messenger of Allah "Allah's blessing and peace be upon him" used to 
commence his supplications, i.e. Exalted be my Lord, Most High, Most Supreme, 
Grantor (of favours) without measure. There is no god (to be worshipped) but 
Allah, the One and Only, other than Whom there is no partner: His is the 
dominion, and to him be praise; He brings to life as well as He brings to death, 
and He is Ever-Living Who never dies; in His Hand is good, and He has power 
over all things. There is no god (to be worshipped) but Allah, Lord of Blessing, 
Bounty and (most fitting for) good praise. There is no god (to be worshipped) 
but Allah, and we do worship none but He, with our faith sincere to Him, even 
against the will of the unbelievers." Then, let him begin with the supplications 
and invocations which we've mentioned in the third and fourth chapters of the 
Book of Supplications and Invocations: let him supplicate with all of them if it is 
within his capacity, or keep out of them what seems to him most convenient to 
his state, most ready to cause his heart to be smooth, and most light upon his 
tongue. 

As for celebrations (of the Praises and Glories of Allah Almighty), they are 
words to be uttered repeatedly, and there is great excellence in their recurrence. 
But we would not spend long in mentioning that. But the limit of repeating each 
of them lies between three or seven at minimum, and seventy or one hundred at 
maximum, even though ten is the optimum. So, let one repeat them as much as is 
within the limit of his vacation and free time, putting in consideration that the 
greater it becomes in number, the more the reward he receives is excellent. But 
the optimum of ten recurrences is more moderate, and more fitting for regularity, 
for indeed, the best of deeds is that which one does regularly, no matter little it 
might be; and to be regular in doing the least amount of items of a certain job , in 
case one could not do all or most of its items regularly, is better and more 
impressive upon the heart than to do more at interrupted times. The parable of 
the regular little amount is like the parable of the few drops of water which fall in 
succession on the ground, and thus leads to making a small dig, even if it falls on 
a rock. The example of the interrupted great amount is like the example of a great 
abundance of water which falls interruptedly at long intervals, and has no effect. 


Those statements are ten: the first is His saying: "There is no god (to be 
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worshipped) but Allah, the One and Only, other than Whom there is no partner: 
His is the dominion, and to him be praise; He brings to life as well as He brings 
to death, and He is Ever-Living Who never dies; in His Hand is good, and He 
has power over all things." The second is his saying: "Glory be to Allah; Praise be 
to Allah; There is no god (to be worshipped) but Allah; and Allah is Greater, and 
there is neither might nor power but with Allah, Most High, Most Great." The 
third statement is his saying: Exalted and Hallowed be (Allah) Lord of the angels 
and the (Holy) Spirit." The fourth is his saying: Exalted be Allah, Most Great 
with Whose Praises (I exalt Him)." The fifth is his saying: "I pray for Forgiveness 
of Allah, Most Great, Ever-Living, Self-Subsisting, Eternal, other than Whom 
there is no god (to be worshipped), and I ask Him to turn to me in repentance." 
The sixth is his saying: "None could withhold what You give, and none could 
give what You withhold, and nothing could avail even the luckiest and the most 
fortunate (among the people) without You." The seventh is his saying: "There is 
no god (to be worshipped) but You, the Sovereign, the Evident Truth." The 
eighth is his saying: "In the Name of Allah with Whose Name nothing on the 
earth or in the heaven could cause any harm, and He is (Allah) All-Hearing, Full 
of Knowledge." The ninth is his saying: "O Allah! send Your Prayer, Blessing and 
Peace upon Muhammad, Your servant, Prophet and Messenger, the unlettered 
Prophet, and upon his family and companions." The tenth is his saying: "I seek 
refuge with Allah, All-Hearing, All-Knowing from Satan, the despised. O my 
Lord! I seek refuge with You from the evil suggestions of Satans, and I seek 
refuge with You O my Lord lest they would come near me." (Al-Mu'minun 
97:98) 
Rothe of by 52h eh ecb ojis Gay Soles Sap 

If one recites each of those ten statements ten times, making a total of one 
hundred times, it will be better for him than to recite only one of them one 
hundred times, for each of those statements has its independent excellence 
(which might not be in the other), and the state of pleasure and stimulation in 
which the heart becomes because of each of them differs from one to the other, 
as well as the soul takes rest and feels secure from boredom in different ways 
while moving from one statement to another. 

As for the recitation (of the Holy Qur'an), it is desirable for one to recite many 
Holy Verses, whose excellence is so much great according to the different 
narrations. Let him recite the Surah of the Praise (i.e. Al-Fatihah), the Holy Verse 
of the Throne, the two concluding Verses of Al-Baqarah, in addition to the 
following two Holy Verses from Al Imran: " There is no god but He: that is the 
witness of Allah, His angels, and those endued with knowledge, standing firm on 
justice. There is no god but He the Exalted in Power, the Wise." (Al Imran 18) 
ep Leal pyle YT baad OB AMT Lb KAT go a5) STAT yy 

And: " Say: "O Allah! Lord of Power (and Rule), You give Power to whom 
You please, and You stripe off Power from whom You please: You endue with 
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honour whom You please, and You bring low whom You please: in Your hand is 
all Good. Verily, over all things You have power.” (Al Imran 26) 
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Let him also recite the saying of Allah Almighty: " Now has come unto you a 
Messenger from amongst yourselves: it grieves him that you should perish: 


ardently anxious is he over you: to the Believers is he most kind and merciful." 
(At-Tawbah 128) 
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And: " Truly did Allah fulfill the vision for His Messenger: you shall enter the 
Sacred Mosque, if Allah wills, with minds secure, heads shaved, hair cut short, 


and without fear. For He knew what you knew not, and He granted, besides this, 
a speedy victory." (Al-Fath 27) 
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And: " Say: "Praise be to Allah, Who begets no son, and has no partner in 


(His) dominion: nor (needs) He any to protect Him from humiliation: yea, glorify 
Him for His greatness and glory!"" (Al-Isra' 111) 
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Let him also recite the first five Holy Verses of Al-Hadid, and the concluding 
three of the Surah of Al-Hashr. 

Furthermore, if one likes to complete the excellence, and join the good merits 
of all the mentioned supplications and invocations, let him recite the ten seven- 
repeated things, presented by Al-Khadir "Peace be upon him" to Ibrahim At- 
Taimi "Allah's Mercy be upon him". In this connection, it is narrated on the 
authority of Kurz Ibn Wabarah and he was one of the Substitutes (Abdal) that he 
said: My brother from the inhabitants of Sham came to me and gave me a present 
and said: "O Kurz! Accept this present from me, and how excellent this present 
is!" I asked him: "O my brother! Who has given you this present?" he said: 
"Ibrahim At-Taimi has given it to me." I asked him: "Have you not asked 
Ibrahim At-Taimi who had given it to him?" he told that he said: "I was sitting in 
the courtyard of the Ka'bah, in a state of celebrating the Praises of Allah exalting 
and affirming Allah's Oneness, when a man came to me: he paid salutation to me 
and sat on my right side. I've never seen, in all of my lifetime, a man of prettier 
face, more elegant dress, whiter complexion and more pleasant perfume than his. 
I asked him: "O servant of Allah! who are you? And from where have you 
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come?" he said: "I’m Al-Khadir." I asked him: "Then, why have you come to 
me?" he said: "I've come to pay salutation to you and because of my love for you 
in (the religion of) Allah Almighty; and I further have a present which I like to 
give to you.” I asked him: "What is it?" he said: "It is to say each of the following 
seven times, before the sun rises and spreads its light upon the earth, and before 
it sets: the Surah of the Praise (ic. Al-Fatihah), "Say: He is Allah, the One and 
Only", "Say: I seek refuge with (Allah) the Lord of Daybreak", "Say: I seek refuge 
with (Allah) the Lord of Mankind", "Say: O you who reject faith", in addition to 
the Holy Verse of the Throne; and to say seven times: Exalted be Allah; Praise be 
to Allah; There is no god (to be worshipped) but Allah; and Allah is Greater"; to 
invoke for Allah's Prayer and Blessing upon the Prophet "Peace be upon him" 
seven times; to pray seven times for Allah's Forgiveness for yourself, your 
parents, the faithful believers, male and female; and to say seven times: "O Allah! 
do with myself as well as with them, sooner and later, in the religion, the 
hereafter and this world, that for which You are fitting, and do not do with us, O 
our Lord, that which we deserve: You are Oft-Forgiving, Most Forbearing, Most 
Generous, Most Bounteous, Most Compassionate, Most Merciful." Therefore, be 
eager not to leave that every morning and evening.” I asked him: "But I like that 
you should tell me: who has given you this great gift?” he said: "Muhammad 
"Peace be upon him" has given it to me." I said to him: "Then, tell me about the 
reward of that." He said: "When you meet Muhammad "Peace be upon him" (in 
yout dream) ask him about the reward of that, and he would tell you." 


Ibrahim At-Taimi told that one day, he saw in his dream as if the angels visited 
him, and carried him until they made him enter the Garden and saw what it 
contained, and he described many great things of what he had seen in the Garden 
and then he said: "I asked the angels: "Whose is all of that?" they said: "It belongs 
to him who does the like of your deed."" He further mentioned that he had eaten 
of the fruits of the Garden, and that they had given him of its drink. He resumed: 
"Then, the Prophet "Peace be upon him" came to me, in the company of seventy 
rows of angels, each was as long as is the distance between East and West. He 
paid me salutation and took hold of my hand. I said: "O Messenger of Allah! Al- 
Khadir told me that he had heard from you this tradition." He said: "Al-Khadir 
has told the truth. Al-Khadir has told the truth. All that he relates is true, and he 
is the most knowledgeable of the inhabitants of the earth, and he is the chief of 
the Substitutes (Abdal), and he is one of the soldiers of Allah Almighty on earth." 
I said: "O Messenger of Allah! what about him who does the like of that deed but 
does not see you in his dream: should he be given anything of what I've been 
given?" he said: "By Him Who has sent me as a Prophet with the truth: he who 
does the like of that deed even though he does see neither me nor the Garden in 
his dream will be given (a great reward according to which) Allah Almighty shall 
forgive for him such of the major sins as he has committed, remove from him 
His Wrath and Anger, and order the angel of the left side not to write any sin 
against him for the whole year to come. By Him Who has sent me as a Prophet 
with the truth: none but he whom Allah Almighty created as happy does the like 
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of that deed, and none but he whom Allah Almighty created as wretched leaves 
it."" However, Ibrahim At-Taimi was reported to have remained about four 
months with neither food nor drink, and this might have happened after this 
vision. 

This is the duty of recitation. It will be good either to add to that one's daily 
portion of the Holy Qur'an, or to be satisfied with that, since the Holy Qur'an 
joins the good merits of both celebration (of Allah's Praises and Glories) and 
meditation (on Allah's Signs) and supplication and invocation, particularly when it 
is recited with reflection and attention as we've mentioned its excellence and 
proprieties in the chapter of recitation. 

As far as contemplation is concerned, let that (which we've mentioned in the 
previous paragraph) be one of its duties; and we shall discuss in detail, Allah 
Willing, the objects and ways of contemplation, in the Book of Meditation which 
is one of the quarter of the saviors. But anyway, its main categories might be 
included in two: 

One is that one should contemplate on such of treatment as might be a source 
of benefit to him: let him, for instance, put himself to account for what he has 
done, and the extent to which he has indulged in his work, and then arrange his 
jobs during this day of his, and try, as much as he could, to avert what might 
hinder or divert him from doing good, and remember his indulgence and the 
defect in his work to which it has led, perchance he would recover it, and bring 
about in his heart the good intention he should have in his works, in relation to 
himself as well as in his treatment of the Muslims. 

The other pertains to what might be a source of benefit to him in the science 
of Revelation: in this issue, he might contemplate once on the Blessings and 
Favours of Allah Almighty, His Evident and Hidden Signs, in order that he 
would become more acquainted with them, and more thankful (to Allah 
Almighty) for them; and once on Allah's Punishment and Wrath in order that he 
would come to have better knowledge of the extent of the Power and 
independence of god, thereupon he would become more fearful of it. 

However, each of both has so many branches and subjects, in which there is 
disparity of reflection among the people, which we shall discuss in more detail in 
the Book of Contemplation. Once the contemplation is available, it will be the 
most honourable of the acts of worship, since it implies the significance of the 
remembrance (and celebration of the Praises and Glories) of Allah Almighty, in 
addition to two further things of importance: one is the increase of knowledge, 
since the contemplation is the main key of knowledge and disclosure; and the 
other is the increase of love, since the heart could hardly have love but for those 
who thought of as the object of exaltation, and in no way could the Greatness 
and Majesty of Allah Almighty be divulged but through the knowledge of His 
Attributes, Power and inimitable acts. In this way, the meditation leads to 
knowledge, and knowledge leads to exaltation, and exaltation, in turn, leads to the 
love. 

It is true that the celebration (of the Praises and Glories of Allah) gives rise to 
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affability, which is in itself a kind of love, but the love which is obtained from 
knowledge is much stronger, more constant and well-established. However, the 
relation of the love which a Gnostic has to the love which the celebrating one 
experiences without having full acquaintance (with the object of love) is like the 
relation of the adoration of him who sees with his own eyes the beauty of 
somebody, and is acquainted, through direct experience, with his good manners, 
acts, merits and praiseworthy qualities, to the affability of him who hears a 
general description of the good qualities and characteristics of somebody who is 
absent from his eyes, without giving any details about the points of such good. 
Of a surety, the affection which the latter feels is not (as strong and impressive) 
as the adoration which the viewer experiences, since by no means could the 
(influence of the) news be like (that of) watching. 

Similarly, the servants who are regular in their remembrance of Allah Almighty 
with their hearts and tongues, and have traditional trust and faith in what was 
brought by the Messengers and Prophets, do not have of the knowledge of the 
attributes of Allah Almighty more than good things in which they believe by 
giving trust to those who have described them. But it is the Gnostics who witness 
the Glory and Beauty (of Allah Almighty) with the light of their deep internal 
insight, which is much stronger than the evident sight. But, none could grasp the 
essence and nature of His Glory and Beauty, which is not within the power of 
anyone of the creatures; and everyone sees only as much as is in proportion to 
such of veils as is removed before him. As well as the Beauty of the Presence of 
Lordship is infinite, the veils which surround it are also endless. But the number 
of the veils which are worthy of acquiring the name of Light are seventy, and it is 
those which, if one reaches, he would think he has reached the origin. In this 
connection it is narrated that The Messenger of Allah "Allah's blessing and peace 
be upon him" said: "Verily, Allah Almighty has seventy veils of light, and were 
He to remove them, the Majesty and Glory of His Countenance would burn 
whatever His Sight reaches." 

Those veils are arranged according to their difference, and those lights are 
different in their rank in the same way as are the sun, the moon and the other 
stars: the smallest of them seems at first, followed by that which is bigger and so 
on. It is on the ground of this notion that one of the Sufis interprets the different 
ranks which seemed to Abraham, Allah’s Bosom Friend in his promotion (to 
attain the truth of Lordship), as shown from Allah's saying: " When the night 
covered him over" i.e. when the matter became very dark and abstruse upon him, 
"he saw a star" i.e. he attained one of the veils of light referred to herein by the 


star. (Al-An'am 76) 
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However, it is not the radiant celestial bodies that is intended here, for indeed, 
it is not hidden from the laymen that it is not consonant with the Majesty of 


Lordship to be referred to by such bodies, a fact which they know from the first 
sight; and of a surety, what misleads naught the laymen was not to mislead 
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Abraham, the Bosom Friend "Peace be upon him". Furthermore, by the Veils 
which are called Lights, it is not that light which is visible by the eye that ts 
intended: on the contrary, what is intended is the same which is intended by the 
statement of Allah Almighty: "Allah is the Light of the heavens and the earth. 
The parable of His Light is as if there were a Niche and within it a Lamp: the 
Lamp enclosed in Glass; the glass as it were a brilliant star: lit from a blessed 
Tree, an Olive, neither of the East nor of the West, whose Oil is well-nigh 
luminous, though fire scarce touched it: Light upon Light! Allah does guide 
whom He will to His Light: Allah does set forth Parables for men: and Allah does 
know all things." (An-Nur 35) 
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But, it is better for us to leave those meanings, which are beyond the science 
of practical religion (and rather belong to the science of Revelation), whose facts 
could not be attained except by way of revelation which is available only to the 
pure thought of those who have its gates opened to them. But what is available to 
the public is their meditation on that which benefits them in the science of 
practical religion, whose advantage is so much, and whose profit is great. 

Those four jobs, i.e. the invocation, the celebration (of the Praises and Glories 
of Allah Almighty), the recitation (of the Holy Qur'an) and the meditation (of 
Allah's Signs and Dominion) should be the main work of the follower of the path 
after the Morning prayer, if not in each regular division after the finishing from 
the duty of (obligatory) prayer, since there is no job (to be done) after (the 
obligatory) prayer other than those four. Let him support himself by taking his 
weapon and shield; and of a surety, fasting acts as the shield which makes narrow 
the circulations of Satan, the aggressive one, who is fitting to divert him from the 
right way. 

Nevertheless, after the crack of dawn, till the rising of the sun, there is no 
prayer to be offered other than the two-rak'ah prayer prior to Fajr and the two- 
rak'ah obligatory prayer of Morning. The Messenger of Allah "Allah's blessing 
and peace be upon him" and his companions used to engage themselves in this 
period in the celebration (of the Glories and Praises of Allah), and it is more 
proper until he would be overpowered by slumber before performing the 
obligation, and nothing except the prayer could prompt him (to wake up). So, if 
he offers prayer for that reason, there will be no harm. 

The second regular division lies in the period between the rising of the sun 
and forenoon, and by forenoon I mean the middle time between sunrise and sun 
decline, or in other words, when three hours, which constitute the first quarter of 
daylight pass on the ground of the fact that daylight is of twelve hours (as well as 
the night is of twelve hours). There are two more duties in this quarter of 
daylight: 
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One is the Forenoon prayer which we've mentioned earlier in the Book of 
Prayer. It is to pray at first two rak'ahs just when sun rises and spreads out and 
becomes as high as half a spear, and then prayer further four, six or eight when 
the sun becomes too hot for the weaning camels to endure and the sand too 
scorching for the feet to bear. 

It is the time of the first two rak'ahs (when sun rises) which is intended by 
Allah's statement: " It was We that made the hills declare, in unison with him, 
Our Praises, at eventide and at break of day." (Sad 18) 
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It is really the time of sunrise, in which its light emerges in full perfection, 
when it goes up over the level of earth's fogs and molecules which hinder its 
rising in full. But the time of offering the further four-rak'ah prayer is the higher 
forenoon, by which Allah Almighty swears in His saying: "By the Glorious 
morning Light, And by the Night when it is still, Your Guardian-Lord has not 
forsaken you, nor is He displeased." (Ad-Duha 1:3) 
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Furthermore, it is narrated that one day The Messenger of Allah "Allah's 
blessing and peace be upon him" came out to his companions at the time of 
sunrise and they were engaged in prayer, thereupon he called them at the top 
of his voice: "Behold! The (Forenoon) prayer of those devout in their service 
(to Allah Almighty) should be when the sun is too hot for the weaning camels 
to bear." 

For this reason, we say that if one is limited to one prayer, this time will be 
more fitting for Forenoon (Duha) prayer, even though the excellent superiority is 
attained through offering prayer in the period between the ends of both times of 
undesirability, ie. in the period between the rising of the sun as high as half a 
spear and a short while before sun decline, i.e. the midday (when it is vertical over 
the meridian). The word Forenoon covers the whole period. In this way, the first 
two-rak'ah prayer of Duha are offered in the beginning of the time in which 
prayer is permissible with no undesirability, in accordance with the statement of 
The Messenger of Allah "Allah's blessing and peace be upon him": "Verily, sun 
rises and there emerges with it both horns of Satan, and when it becomes high, 
Satan leaves it.” the least height of the sun is to rise up the level of the earth's 
fogs and molecules; and of a surety, this should be observed with approximation. 

The other duty which is to be done during that time is to do the goods and 
charitable deeds which are connected with the people, according to the habits 
of the early morning, such as to pay a visit to a patient (to enquire about his 
health), to follow a funeral procession, to help others do what is good and 
righteous, to attend a gathering of knowledge, to fulfill a need of a Muslim, and 
the like of that. If there is nothing of all of that, let one then return to do the 
four duties which we've introduced earlier in this article, i.e. the supplications, 
the celebrations (of the Praises and Glories of Allah), the recitation (of the Holy 
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Qur'an) and the meditation (on Allah's Signs and Dominion), or to perform the 
voluntary prayers if he so likes, which are undesirable just after the Morning 
prayer, and not in that period (of forenoon), in which it comes to occupy the 
fifth duty for him who likes to do it. But after the Morning prayer, each prayer 
for which there is no just reason is undesirable. Moreover, it is more desirable, 
after daybreak, that one should limit himself to the two-rak'ah prayer prior to 
Fajr, in addition to the two-rak'ah prayer of saluting the mosque, and (after 
offering the obligation of Fajr) not to engage himself in prayer, but in 
supplication, celebration (of Allah's Praises and Glories), recitation (of the Holy 
Qur'an), and meditation (on Allah's Signs, Blessings and Favours). 

The third regular division lies in the period between the higher forenoon 
and sun decline. We mean by the higher forenoon the middle time (between 
sunrise and sun decline) and a short while earlier: on the basis of the command 
that a prayer should be offered at the end of every three-hour interval, when 
three hours after sunrise elapse, just at that time, and before its end, the 
Forenoon (Duha) prayer should be offered, and when further three hours elapse, 
this is the due time of Noon (Zhuhr) prayer, and when further three hours elapse, 
this is the due time of Asr (Afternoon) prayer, and when further three hours 
elapse, this is the due time of Maghrib (Sunset) prayer. In this way, the forenoon 
lies between sunrise and sun decline in the same position as noon lies between 
sun decline and sunset, except that the Forenoon (prayer) has not been enjoined 
for it lies at the time during which the people are involved in their jobs and daily 
earnings; and it is for this reason that its enjoinment has been removed from 
them. The four duties are included and two more besides: 

One is to engage in daily earnings and the management of living affairs, which 
requires one to go to the market. If one is a merchant, let him practice his traffic 
with truthfulness and honesty, and if he is a craftsman, let him do his profession 
with sincerity and perfection, provided that in all of his jobs, he should not forget 
the celebration and remembrance of Allah Almighty, and limit his earnings to the 
amount which fulfills his daily needs, even though he has power to earn more; 
and once he gets what is sufficient for his very day, let him return to the House 
of his Lord, and take provisions for the hereafter, since the need of taking 
provisions for the hereafter is stronger, and the enjoyment of it is more 
permanent. So, to engage himself in his earnings (for the hereafter) 1s more 
important than to seek to get what is beyond the time needs. It is said that the 
faithful believer never exists but in three places: a mosque which he inhabits (to 
offer prayer and celebrate the Praises of Allah), a house to screen him, or (a place 
to fulfill) a need whose fulfillment is inevitable. Few are those who know such of 
amount as is necessary (for living): on the contrary, most of the people regard as 
necessary that which is not necessary; and that's because Satan always promises 
them poverty, and commands them to do what is shameful, and they pay their 
attention to him, and gather what is beyond their needs for fear of destitution, 
whereas Allah Almighty promises them forgiveness and bounty from Himself, 
but they turn away from Him and refrain from that. 
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The other is to have a siesta (before noon), a tradition which is to help you 
stand at night for supererogatory prayers, in the same way as Suhur (the night 
meal a short time before dawn) is a tradition to help one observe fast during the 
day. However, such siesta is much better for him even if he does not stand at 
night for supererogatory prayer, but rather, in case of remaining sleepless, he 
would not do good, and would mix with the heedless and is involved in discourse 
about falsity, and he would not be rejuvenated to return to the celebrations (of 
Allah Almighty) and the other duties mentioned above, since silence (from falsity) 
and safety (against heedlessness) lie in sleep. According to one of the learned 
men: "A time will come upon the people, the best of whose deed will be silence 
and sleep.” 

Many are the worshippers, whose best state is their sleep, particularly if the 
purpose of his worship is to show off to be seen and heard of men, in which he 
does not prove sincere and truthful (to Allah Almighty): what then about the 
wicked heedless? According to Sufyan Ath-Thawri: "It was alluring to them to go 
to bed once they became free, seeking after safety (from falling into mistakes)." If 
the aim of his sleep is to seek safety and enable himself to stand at night for 
supererogatory prayers, his sleep will then be an act of worship. But he should 
wake up a short time before the sun decline, enough for him to get ready for 
Zhuhr prayer, i.e. to allow him to perform ablution and enter the mosque before 
the due time of prayer comes, since this is one of the meritorious deeds. 

But in case he does not sleep, nor engage himself in getting his daily earnings, 
and rather is occupied by prayer and celebration (of Allah Almighty), this will be 
one of the best deeds of daylight, for it is time at which people become heedless 
of (the remembrance of) Allah Almighty, and engaged in the affairs of this world. 
To be sure, the heart which is devoted to the service of the Lord at the time 
when the servants are turning away from His Gate, is fitting for being justified 
and purified by Allah Almighty, and chosen to be close to His Presence, and 
worthy of His Knowledge. The excellence of this is like the excellence of giving 
life to the night (by standing for supererogatory prayers): as well as the night is 
the time of heedlessness through sleep, the daylight is the time of heedlessness 
through following desires and lusts, and occupation by the affairs and vanities of 
this world. One side of the significance of the statement of Allah Almighty: " 
And it is He Who made the Night and the Day to follow each other: for those 
who have the will to celebrate His praises or to show their gratitude” (Al-Furqan 
62) 
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Is that one succeeds the other in excellence and superiority, and the other is 
that both come in succession, one after the other, in order that one might catch 
in any of them what he misses in the other. 

The fourth regular division lies in the period between sun decline and 


finishing from Zhuhr prayer and its appurtenances; and this is the shortest and 
the best of the regular divisions during the day. If one performs ablution before 
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sun decline, and goes to the mosque, and then the sun passes the meridian and 
the Mu'adhdhin goes on pronouncing the Call to Prayer, let him keep patient 
until he finishes from responding to the Adhan, and then let him stand and give 
life to the interval between both Adhan and Iqamah, which is the time of the 
beginning of sun decline that is intended by Allah in His statement: " Yea, to 
Him be praise, in the heavens and on earth; and in the late afternoon and when 
the day begins to decline." (Ar-Rum 18) 
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Just at that time, let him offer a four-rak'ah prayer, with no End Taslim to 
make break between them. This is the only prayer, from amongst all the prayers 
of the day which should be offered with one Taslim, according to one of the 
learned men. But, this narration has been criticized, and according to the doctrine 
of Shafi’i, one should pray them in pairs like the other supererogatory four-rak'ah 
prayers, with a Taslim to make break between each two. This is, however, the 
more authentic narration in this issue. Let him prolong those rak'ah, in which the 
gates of the heaven are opened as we've mentioned in the chapter of Voluntary 
prayers, in which, let him recite either the Surah of Al-Baqarah, one of the one- 
hundred-Verse Surahs, or four of the Oft-Repeated Surahs. The invocations 
receive answer during those hours. The Messenger of Allah "Allah's blessing and 
peace be upon him" liked to have his deeds raised for him up to the heaven 
during that time. 

After performing four long, as we've referred to earlier, or even short rak'ahs 
which one should not leave, let him offer Zhuhr prayer in congregation, after 
which he should pray two rak'ahs, followed by four, for indeed, Ibn Mas'ud 
disliked that one should follow the obligatory prayer with its like of rak'ahs 
without a break (of different number of rak'ahs) between them. It is desirable to 
recite in this supererogatory prayers the Holy Verse of the Throne, the 
concluding Holy Verses of Al-Baqarah, in addition to the Holy Verses which 
we've mentioned in the first regular division, in order that he would combine 
Du'a (supplication), Dhikr (celebration), recitation, prayer, Tasbih and Tahmid 
during one of the most honourable times. 

The fifth regular division lies in the period which begins from the time of 
finishing from all of that until the time of Asr prayer, during which it is desirable 
to stay in the mosque, and engage in prayer and celebration (of Allah's Praises), or 
in different good acts, and remain in seclusion in expectation for the prayer, for 
one of the good and meritorious deeds is to remain (in the mosque) in 
expectation for the coming prayer after finishing from the current prayer. This 
was the traditional practice of the early men. One used to enter the mosque 
during the period between Zhuhr and Asr, and hear the sounds of the praying 
men like the sounds of bees resulting from their recitation. But if his house is 
safer for his religion, and more helpful to make him bring about the strength of 
his mind, it will be better for him to stay in his house. Therefore, the excellence 
of giving life to this regular division during that time in which the people are 
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heedless is like that of giving life to the third regular division. 

At that time, sleep is undesirable particularly for him who has taken his siesta 
before sun decline, on the basis of the fact that to sleep two times during the time 
of daylight is undesirable. According to a learned man: "Allah Almighty hates 
three things: to laugh with no just cause, to eat without being hungry, and to 
sleep during the daylight without spending the night wakeful." The due limit of 
sleep during every night-and-day turn of twenty-four hours is no more than eight 
ours during both night and day: if he sleeps all at night, there is no just cause for 
his sleep more during the day, and as much as he decreases from that amount at 
night, let him sleep during the day. It is sufficient for a sixty-year-old man to 
decrease twenty years of his lifetime; and if he sleeps eight hours per night and 
day, i.e. one-third the hours of night and day, a third of his age would be reduced 
from his life. 

But as well as sleep acts as the sustenance of spirit, in the same way as food is 
the nourishment of the body, and both knowledge and celebration (of the Praises 
and Glories of Allah Almighty) the nourishment of both heart and mind, one 
could not cease to sleep. Moreover, the due limit of sleep is this amount (of eight 
hours daily), and if it is reduced, this might put the body to trouble, barring him 
who is gradually accustomed to spend the night wakeful, and thus he might 
receive no trouble (by decreasing the hours of his sleep from eight hours). This is 
the longest regular divisions and the most enjoyable to the servants, whose time 
is intended by Allah's statement: " Whatever beings there are in the heavens and 
the earth do prostrate themselves to Allah (acknowledging subjection) - with 
good-will or in spite of themselves - so do their shadows in the mornings and 
evenings.” (Ar-Ra'd 15) 
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If the non-living beings prostrate themselves in subjection to Allah, how 
should a rational servant be heedless of doing the acts of worship? 

The sixth regular division begins with the coming of Asr time, and it is by 


this portion of time that Allah Almighty swears in His saying: "By (the Token of) 
Time of eventide, Verily Man is in loss." (Al-Asr 1:2) 
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This is one of the two meanings given to this saying, as well as it is intended 
by the evenings according to one of the two interpretations given to this Holy 
Verse (Ar-Ra'd 15) 
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And it is also intended by His saying: "It was We that made the hills declare, in 
unison with him, Our Praises, at eventide and at break of day.” (Sad 18) 
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There is no prayer to be offered in this regular division other than the four- 
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rak'ah prayer in the interval between both Adhan and Iqamah (of Asr), as we've 
mentioned earlier pertaining to Zhuhr prayer. Then, let one offer the obligatory 
prayer after which let him engage in the four duties which we've explained earlier 
in the first regular division until the sun rises up to the tops of walls, and turns 
yellow. Since prayer at that time is forbidden, it is better to recite the Holy Qur'an 
attentively and assiduously, for this (kind of recitation, which is one of the four 
duties) combines (the other three of) supplication, celebration (of Allah's Praises) 
and meditation. That's because, in this duty, nearly all the objectives and purposes 
of the other three are included. 

The seventh regular division begins when the sun turns yellow and becomes 
so close to the earth that its light covers the molecules and fogs which are over 
the surface of the earth, and yellowness is visible in its light. This regular division 
is similar to the first one, which lies in the period between daybreak and sunrise, 
because the former is before sunset, as well as the latter is before sunrise. It is this 
that is intended by Allah's statement: " So (give) glory to Allah, when you reach 
eventide and when you rise in the morning.” (Ar-Rum 17) 


This is also the other side (of the day) that is intended by Allah's statement: " 


yea, celebrate them for part of the hours of the night, and at the sides of the day: 
that you may have (spiritual) joy." (Ia Ha 130) 
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According to Al-Hassan, they used to exalt the eventide more than the first 
portion of the morning. According to one of the early men: They used to assign 
the first portion of the morning to the (earnings and affairs of) this world, and its 
last portion to the hereafter. It is desirable, in this regular division, to engage in 
Tasbih and Istighfar (prayer for Allah's Forgiveness), in addition to all that we've 
mentioned in the first regular division such as: "I pray for the Forgiveness of 
Allah Almighty other than Whom there is no god (to be worshipped), Ever- 
Living, Self-Subsisting, Eternal, to Whom I turn in repentance" and Exalted be 
Allah, Most Great, with Whose Praise (I exalt Him)." This is taken from Allah's 
saying: "so pray for forgiveness for your sin, and celebrate the Praises of your 
Lord in the evening and in the morning.” (Ghafir 55) 
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It is more desirable to pray for forgiveness by the same names which are in the 
Qur'an, such as: "I pray for Allah's Forgiveness: He is the One Who forgives 
again and again" and: "I pray for Allah's Forgiveness: He is Oft-Returning", "O 
my Lord: forgive (my sins) and bestow mercy upon me: You are the Most 
Merciful of those who show mercy", "O our Lord! Forgive for us our sins and 
bestow mercy upon us, for You are the Most Merciful of those who show 
mercy", "O our Lord! Forgive for us our sins and bestow mercy upon us, for You 
are the Most ready to forgive (sins)", and the like of that. 
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Moreover, it is desirable to recite, before sunset, such Surahs as: "By the Sun 
and its (glorious) splendour" (Ash-Shams 1) 
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"By the Night as it conceals (the light)" (Al-Lail 1) 
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In addition to both Surahs of seeking refuge (with Allah from the evil of 
Satan). Let the sun set on one while he is engaged in his prayer for Allah's 
Forgiveness, and once he hears the Call to Maghrib prayer, let him say: "O Allah! 
this is the beginning of Your night, which is, at the same time, the ending of Your 
daylight, and (those are) the voice of people who invoke You and attend Your 
prayers: I ask You to forgive for me." Then, let him respond to the Mu'adhdhin, 
and engage in performing Maghrib prayer. 

With sunset, the regular divisions of daylight will have come to end. So, a 
servant should observe his states, and put himself to account, on the ground that 
a stage will have passed of his way (of life): if his current is equal to his last day, 
he will be a loser, and if it is worse than it, he will be cursed. The Messenger of 
Allah "Allah's blessing and peace be upon him" said: "Blessed naught be I in a 
day, in which I do not increase in good.” If he finds himself in the habit of doing 
good during the whole of his day, in which he refrains from evil, let him then 
rejoice (and receive the glad tidings of being on the right), because of which he 
should give thanks to Allah Almighty, for He has helped him succeed on his way 
(to the hereafter); otherwise, (let him know that) the night comes to succeed the 
day (in excellence): so, let him be strong and firm in his decision to substitute that 
in which he has indulged during the day, having the assurance that the good 
deeds always remove the evil deeds. 

Let him also give thanks to Allah Almighty for providing him with power and 
health, and life during his night, to enable him to engage in substituting that 
which he has missed. Let him put in mind the fact that the day of his lifetime 
should inevitably come to end, with which the sun of his life should set, after 
which it shall never rise once again, and it is just at this ame that the gate of 
substitution and excuse shall be closed forever, for indeed, one's lifetime is but a 
number of counted days, which should all be inevitably spent when they pass one 
by one. 

The Exposition Of The Night Regular Divisions 


Those are five, and they go as follows: 

The first regular division begins when sun sets, and one offers Maghrib 
prayer, and then engages in giving life to the period between both prayers of 
evening. The end of that regular division is at the time of the disappearance of 
the glow of twilight, i.e. the ruddy glow of sunset, with whose disappearance the 
time of Isha’ prayer, by which Allah Almighty swears in His saying: "So I do call 
to witness the ruddy glow of Sunset." (Al-Inshiqaq 16) 
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The prayer therein is a prayer in the rising by night, for it lies in its first 
portion. It is one of the parts (of the night) referred to by Allah in His statement: 
"yea, celebrate them for part of the hours of the night." (Ia Ha 130) 
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The prayer therein also is the prayer of those who are devout in their service 
(to Allah Almighty), to whom Allah Almighty refers in His statement: " Their 


limbs do forsake their beds of sleep, the while they call on their Lord, in Fear and 
Hope." (As-Sajdah 16) 
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This is narrated on the authority of Al-Hassan, and attributed by Ibn Abu 
Ziyad to The Messenger of Allah "Allah's blessing and peace be upon him" that 
he was asked about this Holy Verse, thereupon he said: "It refers to the prayer in 
the interval between both Evening prayers (i.e. Maghrib and Isha’)." Then he 
resumed: "Stick you to the performance of prayer between both Evening prayers 
(i.e. Maghrib and Isha’), since it removes the falsities one might commit during 
the day, and revises its end." When Anas was asked about him who sleeps in the 
period between both Evening prayers, he said: "Do not do so, for it is the very 
hour intended by Allah's saying: " Their limbs do forsake their beds of sleep, the 
while they call on their Lord, in Fear and Hope." (As-Sajdah 16) 
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However, the excellence of giving life to the period between both Evening 
prayers will be discussed later in the second chapter (of this book). 

The sequence of the items of this regular division goes as follows: one should, 
after Maghrib prayer, offer a two-rak'ah prayer, in which he recites "Say: O you 
who reject faith" and: "Say: He is Allah, One and Only", which he should offer 
just after Maghrib prayer, with no speech or job to interrupt them. Then, let him 
offer a four-rak'ah prayer, which he should prolong. Then, let him pray as much 
as he could until the disappearance of the ruddy glow of twilight. If the mosque is 
near the house, there is no blame upon him to offer those prayers in his home, 
particularly in case he has no intention to stay (in expectation for the coming 
prayer) in the mosque. But it is better if he intends to stay in the mosque in 
expectation for the Isha’ prayer, as long as he will be safe from the suspicion of 
ostentation and showing off to be seen of men. 

The second regular division begins when the time of Isha’ prayer comes, 
and the people go to bed. This is the first portion of the overwhelming darkness. 
It is by this time that Allah Almighty swears in His saying: "and (by) The Night 
and its Homing" (Al-Inshigaq 17) 
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Ie, with its full darkness. Allah Almighty further says: "Establish regular 
prayers at the sun's decline till the darkness of the night.” (Al-Isra' 78) 
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At that time, it becomes very dark, to the extent that its darkness wholly 
covers up the universe. 

The items of this regular division are arranged in three parts: the first is that, 
besides the obligatory prayer of Isha, one should pray ten rak'ahs, four of which 
before the obligatory prayer (of Isha’), to give life to the interval between both 
Adhan and Iqamah, and six after the obligatory prayer: two independently, 
followed by four, in which he should recite from the Holy Qur'an such special 
Holy Verses as the concluding Verses of Al-Bagarah, the Holy Verse of the 
Throne, the starting Verses of Al-Hadid, the concluding Verses of Al-Hashr, and 
the like of them. 

The second is to pray thirteen rak'ahs, the last of which is the Witr, for 
according to so many narrations, The Messenger of Allah "Allah's blessing and 
peace be upon him" used to pray them during the night. The mindful offer them 
at the first portion of the night, and the powerful at the last portion, even though 
it is more resolute to perform them earlier, for one might not be able to wake up, 
or might fall asleep so much deeply that it becomes hard upon him to stand (for 
night prayer). But if standing (at night) becomes habitual to him, then, (to wake 
up and offer the night supererogatory prayers at) the last portion of the night is 
better. In those prayers, let him recite as many as three hundred Holy Verses, 
from the particular Surahs, which The Messenger of Allah "Allah's blessing and 
peace be upon him" used to recite most frequently, such as Ya Sin, Luqman, Ad- 
Dukhan, Al-Mulk, Az-Zumar, Al-Wagi'ah, etc. 

If he does not pray, he should not leave the recitation of all or most of those 
Surahs before he goes to bed. Three Prophetic traditions are narrated in this 
respect, according to which the most famous Surahs which The Messenger of 
Allah "Allah's blessing and peace be upon him" used to recite most frequently, 
are Luqman, Al-Mulk, Az-Zumar, Al-Waqi'ah, Al-Isra' according to another 
version, and according to a third narration, he used to recite every night the 
Surahs which begins with the celebration of the Glories of Allah, and say that in 
them, there is a certain Holy Verse, whose recitation is better than one thousand. 
Some learned men raised them to six, adding " Exalt the Name of Your Lord, 
Most High", for according to a certain narration, The Messenger of Allah "Allah's 
blessing and peace be upon him" used to like " Exalt the Name of your Lord, 
Most High". Moreover, The Messenger of Allah "Allah's blessing and peace be 
upon him" used to recite in the three rak'ahs of Witr: " Exalt the Name of your 
Lord, Most High", "Say: O you who reject faith" and "Say: He is Allah, One and 
Only"; and when he finished he would say thrice: Exalted be (Allah) the 
Sovereign, the Holy One." 

The third is the performance of Witr prayer. Let one offer the Witr prayer 
before he goes to bed if standing (at night) is not habitual to him. In this 
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connection, it is narrated on the authority of Abu Hurairah that he said: The 
Messenger of Allah "Allah's blessing and peace be upon him" advised me not to 
sleep before I should offer the Witr prayer." But if the performance of prayer at 
night is customary to him, it is better for him to offer it late. The Messenger of 
Allah "Allah's blessing and peace be upon him” said: "The night (supererogatory) 
prayer should be offered in pairs, and if you fear the (time of) Morning (prayer) 
might overtake you, offer a rak'ah to conclude your prayer." 

It is narrated on the authority of A'ishah "Allah be pleased with her" that she 
said: "The Messenger of Allah "Allah's blessing and peace be upon him" 
sometimes offered Witr prayer at the first portion of the night, sometimes at its 
middle portion, and sometimes at its last portion; and the latest hour at which he 
offered Witr prayer was a short while before dawn." According to Ali "Allah be 
pleased with him": "There are three ways of offering Witr prayer: if you so like, 
you might offer Witr prayer with an odd number of rak’ahs at the first portion of 
the night, and then you might pray such of pairs of rak'ahs as you like (he means 
it would be regarded as Witr to conclude only what is prior to it), and if you so 
like, you might offer a single rak'ah for Witr, and when you get up, you might 
make it an even number by another rak'ah and then offer Witr prayer at the last 
portion of the night; and if you so like, you might delay offering the Witr prayer 
with an odd number of rak'ahs to the last portion of the night, in order to be the 
conclusion of all of your daily prayer." 

From amongst what is narrated from him, both the first and the third ways are 
good. But as to repeal the concluding odd number of rak'ahs (according to the 
second way), it is forbidden by an authentic narration; and so, it should not be 
repealed. It is narrated, with no restriction, that The Messenger of Allah "Allah's 
blessing and peace be upon him" said: "None should offer Witr with an odd 
number of rak’ahs twice on one night.” But, there is something nice for him who 
falters to get up from sleep at night, and it is good in the sight of some learned 
men. It is to offer, after the concluding odd number of rak'ahs, two rak'ahs while 
sitting on one's bed before sleep. The Messenger of Allah "Allah's blessing and 
peace be upon him" used to move slowly to his bed and pray them, in which he 
would recite both Surahs of Az-Zalzalah and At-Takathur, in view of such of 
warnings and threats as they have, or, according to another version, "Say: O you 
who reject faith" for therewith one sets himself free (from belonging to the 
religion of the unbelievers), and dedicates his worship sincerely and truly to Allah 
Alone. 

In this respect, it is said that if one gets up (from sleep at night), those (two 
rak'ahs which he has offered while sitting) would be considered as one, to make 
even (the previously single rak'ah which he has offered as Witr) and thus he 
would have the right to offer a single rak'ah for Witr at the conclusion of the 
night supererogatory prayers. By those (two rak'ahs) what has been previously 
offered would be an even number of rak'ahs, after which he would resume the 
Witr prayer in a good manner. This way was accepted as good by Abu Talib Al- 
Makki, who said: "It has three benefits: making short the hope, obtaining the 
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Witr prayer with an odd number of rak'ahs, and the privilege of performing it at 
the last portion of the night." And, of a surety, this is true as he mentioned. 

But, it might occur to the mind the objection that in case such two-rak'ah 
prayer makes even one's previous prayers, it will be right. But, if he does not get 
up (from sleep at night to resume prayer), his first Witr with an odd number of 
rak'ahs then will have been invalidated. That it is considered to make even (what 
has been offered before it) only if one gets up (at night to resume his prayers) and 
that it is not so if he does not get up is questionable, unless it is authentically 
handed down from The Messenger of Allah "Allah's blessing and peace be upon 
him" that he had offered Witr prayer with an odd number of rak'ahs before those 
two rak’ahs, and that he had offered Witr once again after them. Thus, it might be 
understood that although those two rak'ahs are even in form, they are odd in 
concept, and this leads to the fact that they are considered as odd if one does not 
get up or an even if he gets up. 

After uttering the End Salutation of Witr prayer, it is desirable for one to say: 
Exalted be (Allah) the Sovereign, the Holy One, the Lord of he angels and the 
(Holy) Spirit: You've honoured both the heavens and the earth with Your 
Greatness and Compelling Power, and You've been Exalted in Strength and 
Might with Your Power over all things, and You've oppressed the servants by 
causing them to die." It is narrated that The Messenger of Allah "Allah's blessing 
and peace be upon him" did not die before he offered most of his prayers while 
sitting, except the obligatory prescribed prayers. He said in this issue: "He who 
prays while sitting receives half the reward of him who prays while standing, and 
he who prays while lying receives half the reward of him who prays while sitting." 
Of a surety, this attests the validity of the supererogatory prayer in whichever 
state one might offer. 

The third regular division pertains to sleep; and there is no harm to regard 
that as one of the regular divisions, for if its proprieties are well-guarded, it would 
be considered as an act of worship. It is said that if a servant sleeps while being in 
a state of purification and ablution, and celebrating (the Praises and Glories of) 
Allah Almighty, he will be enlisted among the praying ones until he gets up. An 
angel enters into his covering: if he moves during his sleep, and remembers Allah 
Almighty, such angel will then invoke Allah for him, and pray for Allah's 
Forgiveness for him. According to a certain narration: "If a servant sleeps while 
being in a state of ablution, his spirit will be raised up to the Throne (of 
Majesty)." If this is true about the audience, what then about the elite, the learned 
men, and the masters of pure hearts? The mysteries are revealed to them during 
their sleep. 

For this reason, The Messenger of Allah "Allah's blessing and peace be upon 
him" said: "No doubt, the sleep of a learned man is an act of worship, and his 
breaths are Tasbihs." Mu'adh (Ibn Jabal) asked Abu Musa: "What is your way of 
standing at night (for supererogatory ptayers)?" he said: "I keep wakeful during 
the whole night, and never sleep for any part of it, in which I recite the Holy 
Qur'an perfectly with competence (as much as | can)." On that Mu'adh said: "But 
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as for me, I sleep (for a portion of the night) and then IJ get up, and expect for my 
sleep (from Allah Almighty the same reward) which I expect for my standing.” 
When a mention of that was made to The Messenger of Allah "Allah's blessing 
and peace be upon him", he said: "Mu'adh has better understanding of religion 
than you (O Abu Musa).” 

There are ten proprieties pertaining to sleep and they go as follows: 

The first pertains to purification, ablution and toothpick. In this respect, The 
Messenger of Allah "Allah's blessing and peace be upon him" said: "If a servant 
sleeps while being in a state of ablution, his spirit will be made to ascend to the 
Throne (of Majesty), and his vision (in dreams) will prove true; and if he does not 
sleep while being in a state of ablution, his spirit will cease to attain (the same 
position of the former), and thus what he sees during his sleep will be no more 
than a confused medley of dreams which never prove true." What is intended 
here is the purification of both the outward and inward altogether, even though 
the purification of the inward has a greater influence upon removing the screens 
of the unseen dominion. 

The second is that one should prepare his toothpick and water for ablution, 
and place them by the side of his head, having the intention to stand to perform 
supererogatory prayer once eh gets up from sleep, and whenever he wakes up, he 
should brush his teeth with the toothpick, according to the practice of some early 
men. It is narrated from The Messenger of Allah "Allah's blessing and peace be 
upon him" used to brush his teeth with the toothpick many times every night: 
whenever he went to bed and whenever he woke up from sleep. Furthermore, if 
performing ablution is not available to him, it is desirable for him to pass his wet 
hand over the parts of his body, and if this is not available, let him sit down and 
face the Qiblah, and engage himself in the celebration (of the Praises and Glories 
of Allah Almighty), supplication and invocation, meditation on Allah's Signs, 
Blessings, Favours and Power over all things, since that service acts on behalf of 
the standing at night (for supererogatory prayers). It is narrated that The 
Messenger of Allah "Allah's blessing and peace be upon him" said: "He, who 
goes to bed, having the intention to stand at night to perform supererogatory 
prayers, and then he is overpowered by slumber until morning comes upon him, 
(the reward of standing at night for supererogatory prayers according to) what he 
has intended would be written for him, and his sleep turns to be an object of 
charity for him from Allah Almighty." 

The third is that he who has anything in connection with which a bequest 
might be made should not sleep unless his bequest is written and placed by the 
side of his head, because he is not safe from death during his sleep. However, he 
who dies without writing his bequest will be given no permission to speak during 
the afterlife (of the grave) till the Day of Judgement: when the (spirits of the) 
dead people visit him and exchange talks, he will not speak, thereupon they will 
say to each other: "This poor man died without writing a bequest." Writing a 
bequest is desirable for fear of the sudden death; and of a surety, the sudden 
death is a kind of relief (for the people) except for him who is not ready for 
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death, for the heavy load of injustices he has over his back. 

The fourth is that one should sleep after having repented from every kind of 
sin, with his heart sincere to all of the Muslims, having no idea to wrong anyone, 
Not intention to do evil once he gets up (from sleep). In this respect, it is narrated 
that The Messenger of Allah "Allah's blessing and peace be upon him" said: "He, 
who goes to bed, having no intention to wrong anyone, nor feeling of resentment 
against anyone, such of crimes as he does will be forgiven for him." 

The fifth is that one should not bless himself with spreading the soft thrones: 
on the contrary, let him leave it, or at least stick to moderation. One of the early 
men was in the habit of having aversion towards spreading (such soft thrones) 
for sleep, seeing that a kind of ostentation. Those of Suffah (among the poor 
people) used to place nothing between their bodies and the earth, saying: “It is 
from it that we've been created, and to it shall we be returned." They saw that 
more convenient to make smooth their hearts, and humble their souls. But if one 
could not endure that, let him, at least, stick to moderation and self-restraint. 

The sixth is that one should not go to bed unless he is overpowered by 
slumber. This means that he should not endeavour to bring about sleep unless 
his intention therewith is to seek its aid to stand at the last portion of the 
night (for supererogatory prayers). However, (the companions and early men) 
used to go to bed only when overpowered by slumber, eat only when stricken 
by hunger, speak only when forced by necessity. For this reason, they were 
described as being "in the habit of sleeping but little by night." (Adh-Dhariyat 
17) 
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Moreover, if he is overpowered by slumber from prayer and celebration (of 
Allah's Praises), and comes to know not what he is saying, let him sleep unul he 
(recovers and comes to) know well what he is saying. 

On the other hand, Ibn Abbas "Allah be pleased with both" disliked to sleep 
while sitting. According to a certain narration: "Do not put yourselves to 
suffering during the night." According to another narration, it was said to The 
Messenger of Allah "Allah's blessing and peace be upon him": "Such and Such a 
woman keeps praying during the night to the extent that whenever she is 
overpowered by slumber, she would hang in a rope (to support her standing)." 
He forbade that and said: "Let anyone of you pray during the night as much as is 
easy for him, and if he is overpowered by slumber, let him sleep." The Messenger 
of Allah "Allah's blessing and peace be upon him" further said: "Endeavour to do 
deeds as much as is within your capacity, for indeed, Allah Almighty never gets 
tired (of giving rewards) until you become exhausted (of doing deeds)." The 
Messenger of Allah "Allah's blessing and peace be upon him" also said: "The best 
(deed in) this religion is the easiest in it (as long as it is done with sincerity, and 
does not contradict the law).” 

It was said to him: "So and so prays (during the night) uninterruptedly and 
never sleeps, and he observes fasts continuously (during the day) and never leaves 
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fasting." On that The Messenger of Allah "Allah's blessing and peace be upon 
him" said: "But as for me, I pray (for a portion of the night) and sleep (for 
another portion), and I observe fasts (for many days) and I leave fasting (during 
other days): This is my tradition, and whoever refrains from it does not belong to 
me." The Messenger of Allah "Allah's blessing and peace be upon him" said too: 
"Do not stick to the hard terms of religion, for it is unbreakable and none sticks 
to the hard terms of this religion but that he is overpowered." So, make not the 
worship of Allah hateful to you. 


The seventh is that one should sleep while facing the direction of the Qiblah. 
However, facing the direction of the Qiblah is of two kinds: one is that of him 
who is at the threshold of death, i.e. to lie on his nape, with his face and toe 
towards the direction of the Qiblah. The other is to face the direction of the 
Qiblah in the same way as one in the grave does, i.e. to lie on his right side, 
turning his face towards it, along with the front part of his body. 


The eighth pertains to supplication on his going to bed: let him say: "In the 
Name of You O my Lord I've laid my side, and in Your Name I rise it..." to 
the end of the handed down supplications which we've introduced in the Book 
of Supplications. It is desirable to recite such special Holy Verses as the Holy 
Verse of the Throne, the concluding Verses of Al-Baqarah, and the like of that, 
in addition to Allah's statement: " And your God is One God: there is no god 
but He, Most Gracious, Most Merciful. Behold! In the creation of the heavens 
and the earth; in the alternation of the Night and the Day; in the sailing of the 
ships through the Ocean for the profit of mankind; in the rain which Allah 
sends down from the skies, and the life which He gives therewith to an earth 
that is dead; in the beasts of all kinds that He scatters through the earth; in the 
change of the winds and the clouds which they trail like their slaves between the 
sky and the earth, (here) indeed are Signs for a people that are wise.” (Al- 
Bagarah 163:164) 
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It is said that if one recites those Holy Verses, Allah Almighty helps him 
remain in the habit of keeping the Holy Qur'an, and he never forgets it. let him 
further recite the following from the Surah of Al-A'raf: " Your Guardian-Lord is 
Allah, Who created the heavens and the earth in six Days, then He established 
Himself on the Throne (of authority): He draws the night as a veil o'er the day, 
each seeking the other in rapid succession: He created the sun, the moon, and the 
stars, (all) governed by laws under His Command. Is it not His to create and to 
govern? Blessed be Allah, the Cherisher and Sustainer of the Worlds! Call on 
your Lord with humility and in private: for Allah loves not those who trespass 
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beyond bounds. Do no mischief on the earth, after it has been set in order, but 
call on Him with fear and longing (in your hearts): for the Mercy of Allah is 
(always) near to those who do good." (Al-A'raf 54:56) 
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Let him recite also the concluding two Verses of the Surah of Al-Isra': " Say: 
"Call upon Allah, or call upon Rahman: by whatever name you call upon Him, (it 
is well): for to Him belong the Most Beautiful Names. Neither speak your prayer 
aloud, nor speak it in a low tone, but seek a middle course between." Say: "Praise 
be to Allah, Who begets no son, and has no partner in (His) dominion: nor 
(needs) He any to protect Him from humiliation: yea, glorify Him for His 
greatness and glory!"" (Al-Isra’ 110:111) 
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If he does so, an angel enters into his covering, and is entrusted to safeguard 
him, and pray for Allah's Forgiveness for him. Let him recite both Surahs of 
seeking refuge (with Allah from Satan), and blow with them in his hands and pass 
them over his face and the different parts of his body, according to the practice 
of The Messenger of Allah "Allah's blessing and peace be upon him". Let him 
recite the starting ten and the concluding ten Verses of Al-Kahf. Those Holy 
Verses are particular to wakefulness for the standing at night (for supererogatory 
prayers). Ali Ibn Abu Talib used to say: "I do not see that there is a wise man 
who could sleep before he recites the two concluding Verses of the Surah of Al- 
Baqarah, and says twenty-five times: Exalted be Allah; Praise be to Allah; there is 
no god (to be worshipped) but Allah; and Allah is Greater" making a total of one 
hundred. 

The ninth is that one should remember on his going to bed that sleep is a 
minor death as well as wakefulness is a kind of raising (from dead). Allah 
Almighty says in this issue: "It is Allah that takes the souls (of men) at death; and 
those that die not (He takes) during their sleep: those on whom He has passed 
the decree of death, He keeps back (from returning to life), but the rest He sends 
(to their bodies) for a term appointed. Verily in this are Signs for those who 
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He further says: "It is He Who does take your souls by night." (Al-An'am 60) 
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He gives sleep the name of death. As well as several kinds of contemplation 
might be revealed to the wakeful which are not relevant to his state during sleep, 
the one resurrected (from dead) will see what has never occurred to his mind, 
which he has never perceived with his senses (in the world). 

The parable of sleep between life and death is like the parable of the afterlife 
(in the grave) in the interval between the world and the hereafter. Luqman said to 
his son: "O my son! If you have doubt in death, do not sleep, for as well as you 
sleep, you will die; and if you have doubt in the resurrection (after death), then, 
do not get up (from your sleep), for as well as you get up from your sleep, you 
will be resurrected from your death." According to Ka'b Al-Ahbar: "When you 
go to bed, lie on your right side and face the direction of the Qiblah, for indeed 
sleep is a minor death." It is narrated on the authority of A'ishah "Allah be 
pleased with her" that she said: The last words which The Messenger of Allah 
"Allah's blessing and peace be upon him" used to say before he would go to bed, 
and he was lying his face on his right hand, expecting death on this night of his 
are: "O Allah, Lord of the seven heavens, Lord of the earth, and Lord of the 
Throne (of Majesty) Most Great, our Lord and the Lord and Master of all 
things..." to the need of the supplication as we've introduced in the Book of 
Supplications. 

Therefore, it is incumbent upon a servant to verify of three things on his 
going to bed: on what he is going to sleep, and whether it is the love of Allah 
Almighty, and the love of meeting Him or the love of this world (with its 
vanities) that prevail over his heart, with assurance that he dies on the same state 
which prevails over him, and that he will be resurrected on the same state on 
which he dies, for indeed, one will be mustered with whomever he loves, and on 
the same as he loves. ; 

The tenth pertains to his supplication whenever he wakes up from sleep: let 
him say, whenever he gets up, moves or becomes wakeful, the same as The 
Messenger of Allah "Allah's blessing and peace be upon him" used to say: "There 
is no god (to be worshipped) but Allah, the One and Only, the Irresistible, the 
Lord of both the heavens and the earth, and all that lies between them, the 
Exalted in Might, the Oft-Forgiving." Moreover, let him endeavour, as much as 
he could, to have the celebration of Allah Almighty the last thing in his mind on 
his going to bed, and the first thing to occur to his mind on his getting up from 
sleep, for it is the sign of love, and in both states, the heart never adheres but to 
that which prevails over it. so, let his heart experience that, which is (as we've 
mentioned) the sign of love. Such sign disclose the inward of the heart. 

However, this celebrations (of Allah Almighty) are desirable for they draw the 
heart to remember Allah Almighty. If one, for example, wakes up to stand (for 
night supererogatory prayers) let him say: "Praise be to Allah Who has brought us 
to life once again after He had caused us to die (the minor death of sleep), to 
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Whom does belong the matter of resurrection..." to the end of the different 
supplications of wakefulness which we've introduced earlier. 

The fourth regular division begins just by the time the first half of the night 
has elapsed and lasts until there remains only one-sixth the night. At that time, 
the servant gets up to perform the night religious vigil (Tahajjud prayer) whose 
name refers to the time of night prayer which one offers after getting up from 
sleep, and it lies at the middle of the night; and in this way, it is similar to the 
regular division which lies after the sun decline, i.e. at the middle of the day. It is 
by that regular division that Allah Almighty swears in His saying: "And by the 
Night when it is still." (Ad-Duha 2) 
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Its stillness refers to its quietness at that time, as there is no eye but that it is 
sleeping except for that of the Ever-Living, Self-Subsisting, Eternal, Eternal, 
Whom no slumber nor sleep could overtake. The stillness also refers to the 
night's prolonged expansion and deep darkness. 

The Messenger of Allah "Allah's blessing and peace be upon him" was asked: 
"At which portion of the night (the celebrations and supplications) are more 
audible?" he said: “The middle of the night." It is narrated that (the Prophet) 
David said: "O my God! I like to worship You: which time is the best (and most 
fitting)?" Allah Almighty revealed to him: "O David! Stand not at the first portion 
nor at the last portion of the night. He who stands at its first portion always 
sleeps at its last portion, and he who stands at its last portion does not stand at its 
first portion. But you might stand at its middle, in order that you become with 
Me Alone, and I become with you alone, and thus you will be able to raise your 
needs to Me." 

The Messenger of Allah "Allah's blessing and peace be upon him" was asked: 
"Which portion of the night is the best (and most fitting for religious service)?" 
he said: "Its remaining half", i.e. the other half of the night. There are many 
narrations in support of the excellence of the last portion of the night, at which 
the Throne (of Majesty and Authority) shakes, the winds spread from the 
Gardens of Eden, and (Allah) the Compeller Almighty descends with His Glory 
to the heaven that is the nearest to the earth, etc. 

The items of that regular division are arranged as follows: after one finishes 
from the supplications of wakefulness, let him perform ablution observing its 
traditions, proprieties and related supplications, and go to his praying place and 
stand facing the direction of the Qiblah. Then, let him say: "Allah is Greater (with 
Whose Glories) I glorify Him, and Praise be to Allah as much as it could be, and 
Glory be to Allah every morning and evening.” Then, let him exalt Allah ten 
times, praise Him ten times, affirm His Oneness ten times, and say: "Allah is 
Greater, Lord of Dominion, Compelling Might, Magnificence, Greatness, Majesty 
and Power (over all things)." Let him say the following words for they are handed 
down from The Messenger of Allah "Allah's blessing and peace be upon him" in 


his standing for the night vigil: 
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"O Allah! to You be the praise: You are the Light of the heavens and the 
earth. to You be the Praise: You are the Brightness of the heavens and the earth. 
To You be the Praise: You are the Lord of the heavens and the earth. To You be 
Praise: You are the Sustainer of the heavens and the earth, what is and what on 
them. You are the Truth, and from You truth (is expected). Meeting You is a fact; 
the Garden is a fact; the fire (of Hell) is a fact; the resurrection (on the Day of 
Judgement) is a fact; the Prophets (whom You sent) are a fact; Muhammad 
"Peace be upon him" (as the Seal and Last of Prophets and Messengers to all of 
men and jinns) is a fact. O Allah! to You I bow (in Islam), and in You I have 
faith, and on You I put my trust, to You I turn (in repentance), with You I argue 
(my enemies), and to You I appeal to judge (between me and my adversaries): 
forgive for me what I've done earlier and later, what I've committed in secrecy 
and in public, and that in which I've indulged: You are the One Who bring 
forward, and You are the One Who bring backward (such of His servants ad You 
please). There is no god (to be worshipped) but You: O Allah! endow my soul 
with its piety, and justify and purify it, for You are the best to justify and purify 
(men's souls), and You are its Guardian and Protector. O Allah! guide me to do 
the best of deeds, to which none barring You could guide, and avert from me the 
worst of them, which none Barring You could avert. J beg You in the same way 
as a poor wretched begs, and I invoke You in the same way as a needy mortified 
invokes. Make not me unblest in my prayer to You, and be to me Most 
Compassionate, Most Merciful: O (Allah) the best of those who are begged, and 
the most generous of those who give." 

It is narrated on the authority of A'ishah "Allah be pleased with her" that she 
said: Whenever The Messenger of Allah "Allah's blessing and peace be upon 
him" stood at night (for night vigils) he would commence his prayers saying: "O 
Allah! Lord of Gabriel, Michael and Israfil, Creator of the heavens and the earth, 
Knower of the unseen and that which is visible: You always judge between Your 
servants in that in which they fall in dispute: guide me to such of truth as in 
which there are disputes, by Your Leave: You guide such of Your servants as 
You please to a way that is straight." Then, he would inaugurate the prayers with 
two light rak’ahs, and then continue his prayers in pairs of rak'ahs as much as it 
would be available to him after which he would conclude with the Witr prayer in 
case he had not prayed it yet. 

It is desirable that one should make a break of Tasbihs one hundred times on 
his salutation between each two prayers (of a pair of rak'ahs), perchance he would 
take rest and become more active to continue his prayers. According to an 
authentic narration pertaining to the night prayer of The Messenger of Allah 
"Allah's blessing and peace be upon him", he offered at first two light rak'ahs, 
followed by two long rak'ahs, followed by two rak'ahs, shorter than those prior to 
them, and he kept in the habit of gradual shortening along thirteen rak'ahs. On 
the other hand, A'ishah "Allah be pleased with her" was asked: "Did The 
Messenger of Allah "Allah's blessing and peace be upon him" use to recite aloud 
or in a low tone in his night prayer?" she said: "Sometimes he recited aloud, and 
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sometimes he recited in a low tone." 

The Messenger of Allah "Allah's blessing and peace be upon him" said: "The 
night prayer should be offered in pairs of rak'ahs, and if you fear the (time of) 
Morning (prayer) would overtake you, conclude your prayers with a single 
rak'ah." The Messenger of Allah "Allah's blessing and peace be upon him" 
further said: "Since the Maghrib prayer makes the day prayers an odd (number of 
rak'ahs), so, you should make the night prayers an odd (number of rak'ahs)." The 
Messenger of Allah "Allah's blessing and peace be upon him" used to offer 
thirteen rak'ahs for night prayer according to the most authentic narrations, in 
which he used to recite from his daily portion of the Qur'an, or from such certain 
Surahs as was light and easy upon him; and he was, according to that regular 
division, close to the last sixth of the night. 

The fifth regular division lies at the last sixth of the night; and it is the time 
of the early dawn (i.e. a short time before dawn), to which Allah Almighty refers 
in His statement: " And in the hours of early dawn, they (were found) praying for 
Forgiveness." (Adh-Dhariyat 18) 
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It is said that it means they offer prayer, for indeed prayer implies asking Allah 
for forgiveness. This time is very close to dawn, i.e. the time at which the night 
angels turn away, and the day angels come (in succession). One night, Salman 
(Al-Farisi) visited his brother Abu Ad-Darda’, and advised him to observe this 
regular division, according to a long narration, in the last portion of which he 
said: When it was the night, Abu Ad-Darda' went to stand (for the night prayers), 
thereupon Salman said to him: "Sleep!" He slept, and a short time later, he went 
to stand (for the night prayer), thereupon he said to him once again: "Sleep!" He 
slept, and when it was a short time before dawn, Salman said to him: "Now you 
might stand (for night prayer)." Both stood and prayed together. Then, Salman 
said to him: "Of a surety, your soul has a right on you, your guest has a right on 
you, and your family has a right on you: so, you should give each his right that is 
due to him." However, the wife of Abu Ad-Darda' told Salman that her husband 
never slept at night. They then went to The Messenger of Allah "Allah's blessing 
and peace be upon him" and made a mention of that to him, thereupon he said: 
"Salman has told the truth.” 

This is the fifth devotional prayer, in which having the night meal (Suhur) is 
desirable, for fear of the rising of dawn. Prayer constitutes the main duty in both 
(the fourth and the fifth) regular divisions. Once dawn rises, the night regular 
divisions have finished, and those of the day have begun. So, let one stand and 
offer a two-rak'ah prayer ptior to Fajr. This is what is intended by Allah's 
statement: " And for part of the night also praise you Him, and at the retreat of 
the stars!" (At-Tur 49) 
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Then, let him recite Allah's saying: "There is no god but He: that is the witness 
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of Allah, His angels, and those endued with knowledge, standing firm on justice. 
There is no god but He the Exalted in Power, the Wise." (Al Imran 18) 
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Once he finishes it he should say: "And I too bear the same witness as Allah 
Almighty bears to Himself, and the same witness of the angels and those endued 
with knowledge among His creatures, and J trust such witness with Allah 
Almighty, as a deposit for me in the Presence of Allah Almighty, and I ask Him 
to guard it for me until He takes my soul (unto him) while adhering to it. O Allah! 
plot out of me a sin for it, and make it a treasure (of good deeds) with You, guard 
it with Yourself, and cause me to die while sticking to it until I meet You, without 
changing (my faith)." 

This is the order of regular divisions (along the day and night) which the 
different servants should follow. Besides, they liked to combine four important 
things everyday: to observe fast, to give in charity no matter little it might be, 
(and if it is available) to visit a patient (to enquire about his health), and to follow 
a funeral procession. According to a certain narration: "He who combines those 
four things on a day will have his sins forgiven for him, or (according to another 
version) will enter the Garden." But if one does some of them, and fails to do the 
others, he will have the reward of all of them, according to his intention (to do 
them). 

Furthermore, they disliked to have a day pass without giving an object of 
charity, even as little and trivial as a date, an onion, or a fragment of bread, in 
view of the statement of The Messenger of Allah "Allah's blessing and peace be 
upon him": "One will remain underneath the shade of his (object of) charity until 
it will be decided among the people (on the Day of Judgement)." The Messenger 
of Allah "Allah's blessing and peace be upon him" further said: "Safeguard 
yourselves from the fire (of Hell) even with half a date (to give in charity)." It is 
narrated that A'ishah "Allah be pleased with her" gave a single fruit of grapes to a 
beggar, and he took it, and when those who were present in her house looked at 
each other (out of astonishment) she said to them: "What is the matter with you? 
Indeed, it has many weights of atoms (of good).” 


That's because they disliked to return a beggar with failure, in imitation of the 
good manners of The Messenger of Allah "Allah's blessing and peace be upon 
him" who used to do so, to the extent that no beggar asked him about anything 
and he answered him in the negative, but if he failed to do it, he would keep 
silent. According to a certain narration: "The Morning comes upon the son of 
Adam and there is an object of charity due upon every joint of his body, and 
there are three hundred and sixty joints in his body: to enjoin good is an object of 
charity, to forbid evil is an object of charity, to carry (heavy things) on behalf of a 
weak one is an object of charity, to guide one to the right way is an object of 
charity, to remove the harmful things (from the road) is an object of charity..." 
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and so on until he mentioned Tasbih, Tahlil (affirmation of Allah's Oneness), 
after which he said: "And the two-rak'ah prayer of Forenoon joins or combines 
all of that to you." 


The Exposition Of The Difference Of regular divisions According To 
The Difference Of States 


It should be known to you that the seeker after the tilth of the hereafter, who 
follows the way that leads to it, is not independent of sixth states: he might be 
either a worshipper, or a learned, or a learner, or a guardian, or a craftsman, or a 
monotheist who is fully occupied by the One and Only, the Eternal, the 
Absolute, from anything else. 

The first pertains to the worshipper, who is wholeheartedly devoted to the 
service of Allah, and he has no other job, and were he to leave the religious 
service, he would become idle. The same order of regular divisions (during both 
day and night) which we've mentioned then applies to him. It is not improbable 
that the duties (included under those regular divisions) might be different, in the 
sense that he might, for instance, spend most of his time either in prayer, or in 
recitation (of the Holy Qur'an), or in Tasbih (and Dhikr). From amongst the 
companions "Allah be pleased with them" there was one whose daily portion 
consisted of twelve thousand Tasbihs, one whose rose up to thirty thousand, one 
whose daily portion consisted of three hundred to six hundred rak'ahs, and one 
whose daily portion rose up to one thousand rak'ahs. 

There are many reports to tell that the least amount of prayer which 
constituted the daily portion of anyone of them was one hundred rak'ahs per 
night and day. The Holy Qur'an constituted the greatest part of the daily portion 
of some of them, and one of them might recite the Qur'an in full once or even 
twice a day according to certain narrations. Some of them spent one or two 
nights involved in a state of meditation on a single Holy Verse which he repeated 
so many times. Kurz Ibn Wabarah lived in Mecca, and he used to perform 
seventy circumambulations round the House every day and further seventy every 
night, each consisting of seven rounds. Besides, he used to recite the Qur'an in 
full twice every night and day. When the distance (which he covered during all of 
his circumambulations everyday) was accounted, it was as much as ten Farsakhs. 
He also offered a  two-rak'ah prayer following each seven-round 
circumambulation, making a total of two hundred and eighty rak’ahs (in one 
hundred and forty circumambulations), two recitals of the Qur'an in full, and (a 
distance of) ten Farsakhs (in nine hundred and eighty rounds of 
circumambulation). 

But, you might raise the following question: "Which one (of those duties) is 
the most fitting for spending the greatest part of time of those regular divisions?" 
it should be known that the recitation of the Holy Qur'an while standing in 
prayer with meditation and consideration combines all of that, but perhaps, it 
might be difficult to be regular on doing it. so, the best then differs with the 
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different states of a certain person. However, since the main purpose of the 
regular division is to justify, purify and adorn the heart and make it affable with 
the celebration of the Praises and Glories of Allah Almighty, let the follower of 
the path consider his heart, and keep regular on doing such of duties as seems to 
him to have the greater influence upon it; and once he feels tedious of it, let him 
then move to another duty. For this reason, we think that it is most convenient to 
the majority of the people to distribute those different good acts upon the 
various times in the same way as we've explained earlier, and to move from one 
to another once he feels tired, for boredom always prevails over the dispositions. 

On the other hand, one person might have different states (which vary from 
time to time) therein. But let him who understands the significance and mystery 
lying behind the regular divisions, follow the meaning: if he hears a Tasbih, for 
example, and he feels it has influence upon his heart, let him repeat it regularly, as 
long as he entertains its influence upon his heart. 

In this respect, it is narrated on the authority of Ibrahim Ibn Adham from one 
of the Substitutes (Abdal) that one night, he stood to offer prayer on the 
seashore, and heard a high voice exclaiming with Tasbihs, but he saw none. He 
said: J] asked: "Who are you whose voice I hear, even though I see your body 
not?" he said: "I'm one of the angels, to whom the affair of this sea is entrusted: I 
exalt Allah Almighty with this Tasbih since I was created." I asked him: "What is 
your name?" he said: "Mihlihya'il." I asked: "What is the reward of him who says 
that?" he said: "He who says it one hundred times will not die until he sees his 
sitting place in the Garden, or until it is seen for him." This Tasbih goes as 
follows: "Exalted be Allah, Most High, Ever-Living! Glorified be Allah, Lord of 
power supports! Glorified be (Allah) Who does away with the night and brings 
the daylight (to succeed it)! glorified be (Allah) Whom no affair could occupy 
from the other! Glorified be Allah, Oft-Compassionate, Oft-Granting (of favours 
without measure)! Glorified be Allah Who is glorified everywhere (in the 
worlds)." Whenever the follower of the path hears this and the like of it, and feels 
its influence upon his heart, let him stick to it; and let him further be regular on 
the thing he finds his heart attached to it, in which there is much good for him. 

The second pertains to the learned man, who is a source of benefit to others 
with his knowledge, through giving a religious verdict, teaching or composing (a 
work in any field of interest). As for him, the sequence of regular divisions differs 
from that of a worshipper. That's because he is in need of going through 
different books, composing works to benefit others, in which he should 
inevitably assign a certain portion of time. If it is possible for him to spend his 
time in this task, it is the best to engage himself in after the obligatory written and 
traditional prayers. This is clearly attested from all that we've mentioned in our 
discussion of the excellence of teaching and learning, in the Book of Knowledge. 


How could it not be so, since knowledge is a regular remembrance of Allah 
Almighty, and meditation on what Allah Almighty and His Messenger said? 
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Furthermore, in it there is the benefit of the creature, and their guidance to the 
way of the hereafter. A learner might obtain only a single question, therewith he 
mends his service during the whole of his lifetime, and had he not learnt it, his 
endeavour would have failed (to attain its objectives). 

We mean by knowledge which has priority to religious service is that kind of 
knowledge which makes the hereafter desirable and pleasing to the people, and 
causes them to refrain and abstain from this world, or that kind of knowledge 
which helps them follow the path which leads to the hereafter, in case they obtain 
it for the purpose of seeking its aid to follow such path, and not those kinds of 
knowledge, therewith the desire for property, power of authority and 
acceptability to the people becomes stronger. 

It is more fitting for a learned man to distribute his times, for indeed to spend 
all the time in seeking after knowledge is unbearable. Thus, let him assign the 
period which begins just after (finishing from) Morning (prayer until the rising of 
the sun to celebrations (of Allah's Glories and Praises) and daily recitals in the 
same way as we've introduced in the first regular division. Let him then assign the 
period which begins just after the rising (of the sun) until forenoon to benefit and 
teach knowledge, in case he has one who obtains knowledge for the sake of the 
hereafter, otherwise, let him spend it in meditation, i.e. the meditation of such of 
religious sciences as seems to be problematic and confusing to him, for indeed, 
the purity of the heart after finishing from remembrance (of Allah Almighty) and 
before engagement in the affairs of this world helps one go over the difficulties 
and problems. 

Let him assign the period from forenoon to Asr time to composing and 
reading, which he should not leave unless it is time to eat, perform ablution or 
offer the obligatory prayer, and there is no blame to have a light siesta if the 
daylight is long. In the period from Asr time unt the sun becomes yellow, let 
him engage in hearing what is recited to him, from interpretation (of the Qur'an), 
Prophetic traditions and beneficial knowledge. From the period of sun yellowness 
until sunset, let him engage in Dhikr, Tasbih and Istighfar. In this way, his first 
regular division before the rising of the sun is assigned to the work of the tongue, 
his second regular division up to the time of forenoon to the work of the heart 
through meditation, his third regular division from forenoon to Asr time to the 
work of the eye and the hand through reading and writing, his fourth regular 
division after Asr time up to sunset to the work of the hearing, in order to relieve 
both the eye and the hand, for reading and writing after Asr time might cause 
harm to the eye, and when the sun becomes yellow, he returns to the celebration 
by the tongue. Thus, no portion of the day will be free from the work of the 
organs, with the presence of the heart. 

As to the night, the best way of distributing it is that made by Shafi’ “Allah's 
Mercy be upon him" who used to divide it into three parts: the first third for 
reading and arranging the items of knowledge, the middle third for the prayer, 
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and the last third for sleep. This is available in the nights of both summer and 
winter. But it might be unbearable unless the greatest part of sleep is taken during 
the daylight. This is most desirable in the sequence of the regular divisions of the 
learned man. 

The third pertains to the learner; and of a surety, to engage in learning is 
better than to engage in celebrations and supererogatory deeds. Thus, the same 
rule of arranging the regular divisions applied to the learned applies also to him, 
but as well as the learned engages himself in introducing benefit to others, he 
engages in obtaining (knowledge), and as well as the learned engages in 
composing, he engages in commenting and copying (what he learns). After that, 
let him arrange his times in the same way as we've mentioned earlier. All that 
we've introduced pertaining to the excellence of learning and teaching affirms 
that this is better; and even if he is not a learner in the sense that he does not 
make comments and copy (what he learns) with the intention to become one of 
the learned, and rather he is one of the audience, it is better for him to attend 
the gathering of remembrance (of Allah), teaching and knowledge than to 
engage in such of regular divisions as we've mentioned earlier after Morning 
(prayer) and after the rising (of the sun), as well as in the other times. 

According to a narration on the authority of Abu Dharr: "To attend a 
gathering of remembrance (of Allah) is much better than to pray one thousand 
tak'ahs, follow one thousand funeral processions, and visit one thousand patients 
(to enquire about their health)." According to another narration, The Messenger 
of Allah "Allah's blessing and peace be upon him" said: "When you see the 
meadows of the Garden, enjoy yourselves in them.” They asked: "O Messenger 
of Allah! what are the meadows of the Garden?" he said: "The ring-shaped 
gatherings of remembrance (of Allah)." according to Ka'b Al-Ahbar: "Had the 
reward of the gatherings of remembrance (of Allah Almighty) become visible to 
the people, surely, they would have competed each other to have sitting places in 
them, to the extent that the leader would have left his office and the trader would 
have left his market." 

According to Umar Ibn Al-Khattab "Allah be pleased with him": "One sets 
out of his house, having as much sins as the mountain of Tihamah, and if he pays 
his attention to a learned man, he feels afraid (of Allah) and gives up his sins, and 
thus returns home having no sin. So, leave not the gatherings of the learned men, 
for Allah Almighty has never created, on the surface of the earth, a soil more 
generous than that on which the gatherings of the learned men are hold." A man 
said to Al-Hassan "Allah's Mercy be upon him": "I complain to you the cruelty of 
my heart." He said to him: "Then, bring it closer to the gatherings of 
remembrance (of Allah Almighty)." 

It is reported that Ammar Az-Zahidi (Ascetic) saw in his dream Miskinah 
(Female indigent) At-Tafawiyyah who was regular on attending the circles of 
remembrance (of Allah Almighty). He said to her: "Welcome to you O Female 
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Indigent!" she said: "Ye! Let it be far off! Let it be far off! No doubt, the state of 
neediness has disappeared to be replaced with richness." He asked her: “How is 
that?" she said: "How do you ask about him to whom the Garden with all of its 
contents has been made permissible?" he asked: "By which thing have you 
attained that?" she said: "By virtue of sitting in the company of these who 
remember (Allah in their gatherings)." In brief, such of knots of love for this 
world (with its vanities and pleasures) as are loosened from the heart by virtue of 
the words of a preacher of good speech and pleasant conduct are more 
honourable and beneficial than so many rak'ahs one might offer, while his heart 
still have the stain of love for this world. 


The fourth pertains to the craftsman who needs to get earnings to spend on 
his dependents. It is not consonant with his state to waste his dependents, and 
rather spend all of his time in the acts of worship. Therefore, his regular division 
at the time of work is to attend the market and engage in getting his earnings. 
But, he should not forget the remembrance of Allah Almighty in his work. Let 
him be regular on Tasbih, Adhkar, recitation of the Holy Qur'an, which might be 
done during the time of work, but prayer is not available unless he acts as 
supervisor, and in this case, he does not fail to establish his daily divisions of 
prayers. Once he finishes from earning such of sustenance as suffices him, he 
should returns to the normal sequence of the regular divisions. But even, to 
continue to work and earn more, and give in charity what is beyond his need, this 
will be better than to practice the other regular divisions which we've introduced, 
because the benefit of the acts of worship that are transitive is much greater than 
that of the intransitive (for the benefits and advantages of the former transcend 
the doer to others, unlike the latter whose reward is exclusive to the doer 
himself). Both charity and earnings, according to this intention, are regarded as 
acts of worship, which draw him near unto Allah Almighty, and by which a 
benefit returns to the others, and he himself gets benefit from the blessing of the 
invocations of Muslims (i.e. the beneficiaries), and his reward ts multiplied. 


The fifth pertains to the guardian, like the ruler, judge and anyone whose 
office makes him in charge of the affairs of the Muslims. However, to undertake 
the affairs and matters of the Muslims, with sincerity, and according to law, is 
much better than to practice the regular divisions which we've introduced. It is 
fitting for him to engage in the rights of the people by day, and satisfy himself 
with the performance of the obligatory written deeds, and establish the regular 
divisions referred to earlier at night, the same as Umar "Allah be pleased with 
him" did. He said in this respect: "What should I have to do with sleep? If I sleep 
during the day, I will waste the Muslims (for I will then indulge in the rights they 
have upon me), and if J sleep at night, I will waste myself (for I will then indulge 
in the acts of worship)." 

It is understood from what has been mentioned that there are two things to be 
given priority to the physical acts of worship: one is knowledge, and the other is 
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to be kind and lenient to the Muslims. Each of those, i.e. knowledge and doing 
favours is in itself a work, and at the same time an act of worship, superior to the 
other acts of worship, whose benefit and widespread advantage are transitive to 
others; and it is for this reason that they are given priority to the other religious 
services. 

The sixth pertains to the monotheist who is fully occupied by the One and 
Only, the Eternal, the Absolute, from anything else. It is that whose many 
interests come to be one: he loves none but Allah Almighty, feels afraid of none 
but Allah Almighty, expects sustenance from none other than Him, never looks 
at anything but that he sees Allah Almighty in it. the one whose rank is high as 
such has no need to vary the regular divisions: on the contrary, he has only one 
regular division following every obligatory written prayer, ie. to have his heart 
fully present with Allah Almighty in all of his states. No idea occurs to his mind, 
nothing hits his hearing, and nothing seems to his sight but that in which he has a 
lesson (to learn) and example (to follow), meditation, reflection, and (cause of 
their) more (faith). Nothing motivates them nor makes them calm and still other 
than Allah Almighty. Each of his states then is fitting fore being a cause of their 
getting more (faith), in the sense that no act of worship has priority to another in 
his sight. 

Such one belongs to those who has hastened (with their faith) to Allah 
Almighty as described by Allah in His statement: "that you may receive 
instruction. Hasten you then (at once) to Allah." (Adh-Dhariyat49-50) 
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It is in connection with them that Allah's saying has been realized: "When you 
turn away from them and the things they worship other than Allah, betake 
yourselves to the Cave: your Lord will shower His mercies on you and dispose of 


your affair towards comfort and ease." (Al-Kahf 16) 
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It is also to this state that the following statement of Allah refers: " He said: "I 
will go to my Lord! He will surely guide me!" (As-Saffat 99) 
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This is the highest degree of the truly faithful believers, which could not be 
attained except after doing up the regular divisions with regularity for a long time. 
A follower of the path should not be deceived by the fact that what he has learnt 
(in this book) is sufficient for him to claim he is as such, and weaken to continue 
the other duties of his worship: but the sign of being really so is that no suspicion 


nor evil suggestion should occur to one's mind, nor should the most destructive 
terrors frighten him, nor should the greatest occupations provoke him. How 
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should this high rank be granted to anyone? 

To conclude, all (types of) men should observe the constitution of the regular 
divisions in the very way we've introduced, and all that we've mentioned here are 
but ways to (the Presence of) Allah Almighty. Allah Almighty says: " Say: 
"Everyone acts according to his own disposition: but your Lord knows best who 
it is that is best guided on the Way."" (Al-Isra’ 84) 
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All of those (who follow such constitution of regular divisions) are guided, 
even though some are better guided than others. According to a certain narration: 
"Faith has three hundred and thirty-three ways: whoever meets Allah Almighty 
bearing testimony (to the Oneness of Allah, and the Apostleship of His 
Messenger) only with one of them will enter the Garden." According to a learned 
man: "Faith is of three hundred and thirteen ways, in agreement with the number 
of the Messengers and Prophets, and such of believers as follows one of those 
ways does indeed follow the way to Allah Almighty.” 

Whatever different the people's ways of worship might be, all are on the right: 
" Those whom they call upon do desire (for themselves) means of access to their 
Lord, even those who are nearest: they hope for His Mercy and fear His Wrath." 
(Al-Isra' 57) 
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They are really different only in the degree of nearness, and not in its 
foundation. The nearest among them to Allah Almighty is the one who has the 
best knowledge of Him among them; and the one who has the best knowledge of 
Him among them should be the one who worships Him most among them. 
That's because the one who has real knowledge of Him never worships anyone 
else other than Him. 

The regularity is the basis of the divisions which is required from every type of 
people. Since the purpose (of regular divisions) is to change the internal 
characteristics, it should be known that the acts which are done only once are of 
little influence, if such influence is really felt. The concrete impact results from 
the totality (of regular acts). Thus, if there is no concrete impact to be produced 
from an act, which should be followed by a second and a third at short intervals, 
of a surety, the first impact would vanish, and the doer comes to be like a 
jurisprudent, who has the intention to be a self-jurisprudent, a rank which he 
could not attain unless he repeats the act so many times and with regularity. If he 
is excessive in repeating an act on a night, and then he does not do it for a 
month, or say for a week, after which he returns to repeat it excessively on a 
night, this would have no influence upon him, even though if he does this 
amount regularly along many nights with no interruption, it would have a great 


impact on him. 
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For the sake of this mystery, The Messenger of Allah "Allah's blessing and 
peace be upon him" said: "The dearest deed to Allah Almighty is that which one 
does regularly, no matter little it might be." When A'ishah "Allah be pleased with 
her" was asked about the deed of The Messenger of Allah "Allah's blessing and 
peace be upon him", she said: "He used to do deeds regularly, and whenever he 
did a certain deed, he would become firm on doing it." for the same reason also, 
The Messenger of Allah "Allah's blessing and peace be upon him" said: "He, who 
is accustomed, by virtue of Allah Almighty, to do an certain act of worship, 
which he leaves later out of disgust, Allah Almighty hates him." This was the 
reason for his supererogatory prayer after Asr (obligatory prayer), in lieu of those 
two rak'ahs which he missed when he was occupied by the delegate which he 
received. Afterwards, he kept praying them regularly after Asr prayer, but in his 
house and not in the mosque, lest the people would imitate him, according to the 
narration on the authority of A'ishah and Umm Salamah "Allah be pleased with 
both". 

You might raise the following question: "Could anyone else imitate him in that 
conduct, although it might be at a time at which prayer is undesirable?” it should 
be known that the three causes which we've introduced of (offering prayer at the 
time of) undesirability, to avoid the imitation of the sun worshippers, and the 
prostration at the time of the emergence of the Satan's horn, or to take rest from 
worship for fear of experiencing tedium, could not happen to him "Peace be 
upon him". But anyone else could not be compared to him in that respect, as is 
attested by his offering those (rak'ahs) in the home, lest they would imitate him. 


CHAPTER TWO: 


ON THE FACILITATING WAYS OF STANDING AT NIGHT FOR PRAYER; 
THE NIGHTS TO WHICH GIVING LIFE BY STANDING IS DESIRABLE; THE 
EXCELLENCE OF GIVING LIFE TO THE NIGHT AND THE PERIOD 
BETWEEN BOTH EVENING PRAYERS; AND THE WAY OF DIVIDING 
NIGHT INTO REGULAR DIVISIONS 


The Excellence Of Giving Life To The Period Between 
Both Evening Prayers 


It is narrated on the authority of A'ishah "Allah be pleased with her” that The 
Messenger of Allah "Allah's blessing and peace be upon him" said: "The best 
prayer in the Sight of Allah Almighty is Maghrib (Sunset) prayer, which He has 
reduced neither to a traveller nor to a resident: it is therewith that He has opened 
the night prayer, and ended the daylight prayers. He, who offers Maghrib prayer, 
followed by a two-rak'ah prayer, Allah Almighty builds for him a palace in the 
Garden (the narrator says: 'I do not know whether from gold or from silver’), and 
he, who offers four rak'ahs after it, his sins for twenty or even forty (according to 
another version) years are forgiven for him." It is narrated on the authority of 
both Umm Salamah and Abu Hurairah "Allah be pleased with them" that The 
Messenger of Allah "Allah's blessing and peace be upon him" said: "He, who 
offers six rak'ahs following Maghrib prayer, (the reward of) it becomes equal to 
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(that of) a whole year of religious service, or (he receives the same reward) as if 
he has stood (for night supererogatory prayer) on the Night of Power." 

It is further narrated on the authority of Sa'id Ibn Jubair from Thawban that 
The Messenger of Allah "Allah's blessing and peace be upon him" said: "He, who 
restrains himself in the mosque where there is a congregation of praying people 
in the period between both Maghrib and Isha' prayer, during which he do not 
speak but with prayer or recitation of the Qur'an, it is incumbent upon Allah 
Almighty to build for him two palaces in the Garden, each is as long as (a 
distance to be covered in) one hundred-year journey, and in the area between 
them, there will be planted gardens, (so much expansive) that if the people of this 
world go round them, they would extend to imply them all." According to 
another narration, The Messenger of Allah "Allah's blessing and peace be upon 
him" said: "He, who offers ten rak'ahs in the period between both Maghrib and 
Isha’ prayers, Allah Almighty builds for him a palace in the Garden." Umar 
commented: "Then, our palaces (in the Garden) will be so many O Messenger of 
Allah!" on that the Messenger of Allah said: "Of a surety, (what is with) Allah 
Almighty is more bountiful and He is most Generous and Bounteous." 

It is narrated on the authority of Anas Ibn Malik "Allah be pleased with him" 
that he said: The Messenger of Allah "Allah's blessing and peace be upon him" 
said: "He, who offers Maghrib prayer in congregation, and follow it with a two- 
rak'ah prayer, and does not speak with anything of the affairs of this world 
(outside the prayer) in the period between both, and in the first rak'ah of those 
two he recites the Opening of the Book, the starting ten Holy Verses of Al- 
Baqarah, two from its middle, i.e. Allah's saying: "And your God is One God: 
there is no god but He, Most Gracious, Most Merciful, Behold! In the creation of 
the heavens and the earth; in the alternation of the Night and the Day; in the 
sailing of the ships through the Ocean for the profit of mankind; in the rain 
which Allah sends down from the skies, and the life which He gives therewith to 
an earth that is dead; in the beasts of all kinds that He scatters through the earth; 
in the change of the winds and the clouds which they trail like their slaves 
between the sky and the earth, (here) indeed are Signs for a people that are wise" 
(Al-Bagarah 163:164) ; 
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And: "Say: He is Allah, the One and Only" fifteen times, and then he 

performs bowing and (two prostrations) after which he stands and recite in the 


second rak'ah the Holy Verse of the Throne, and the two Holy Verses after it, up 
to Allah's saying: "They will be Companions of the Fire, to dwell therein 


(forevet)" (Al-Baqarah 257) 
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The three concluding Holy Verses of Al-Bagarah, i.e. from Allah's saying: "To 

Allah belongs all that is in the heavens and on earth" (Al-Baqarah 284) 
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Up to the end, and: "Say: He is Allah, the One and Only" fifteen times..."he 
receives as much reward as is beyond calculation as described in the narration. 

Kurz Ibn Wabarah, and he was one of the Substitutes (Abdal) said: "I said to 
Al-Khadir (in a dream): "Teach me something to do every night." He said to me: 
"When you offer Maghrib prayer, keep standing in prayer until the time of Isha’, 
during which speak with none, and rather devote yourself wholeheartedly to your 
prayer in which you are, and conclude each two rak’ah with the end salutation, 
and recite in each rak'ah the Opening of the Book once and "Say: He is Allah, the 
One and Only" thrice, and when you finish from your prayer, turn away to your 
home, and speak with none, and then offer a two-rak'ah prayer (in your house) 
and recite in each rak'ah the Opening of the Book and "Say: He is Allah, the One 
and Only" seven times, and after your end salutation fall in prostration and ask 
for Allah's Forgiveness seven times and say seven times: "Glory be to Allah; 
Praise be to Allah; there is no god (to be worshipped) but Allah; Allah is Greater; 
and there is neither might nor power but with Allah, Most High, Most Great." 

Then, raise your head from prostration, be straight in sitting and raise your 
hands and say: "O (Allah) Ever-Living, Self-Subsisting, Eternal, Lord of 
Majesty, Glory and Honour! O God of the foremost as well as the last 
(generations)! O (Allah) Most Gracious, Most Merciful in both this world and 
the hereafter! O my Lord! O my Lord! O my Lord! O Allah! O Allah! O Allah!” 
then, stand while raising your hands and supplicate with the same supplication. 
Then lie on your right side wherever you like facing the direction of the Qiblah, 
and invoke Allah's Prayer and Blessing upon the Prophet "Peace be upon him" 
and keep invoking Allah's Prayer and Blessing upon him until slumber 
overtakes you." I said to him: "I like that you would tell me from whom you 
have learnt that." He said to me: "I was present when Muhammad "Peace be 
upon him" was taught this supplication which was revealed to him, and I was 
with him; and since this took place at my presence, I learnt it from him who 
revealed it to him." 

It is said, in this respect, that he who offers this prayer and supplicates with 
this supplication regularly, with certainty of faith and true intention, will not 
come out of this world (by death) before he sees The Messenger of Allah "Allah's 
blessing and peace be upon him" in his dream. One of the people did so, and saw 
in a dream as if he was admitted to the Garden, where he saw some Prophets, 
and saw in it The Messenger of Allah "Allah's blessing and peace be upon him", 
who talked to him, and taught him. 

In total, there are so many narration which tell about the excellence of giving 
life to the period between both Evening prayers, to the extent that once it was 
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said to Ubaidullah, the freed slave of The Messenger of Allah "Allah's blessing 
and peace be upon him": "Did The Messenger of Allah "Allah's blessing and 
peace be upon him" command (you) to offer prayer other than the obligatory 
written prayers?" he said: "(The supererogatory prayer in the period) between 
both Maghrib and Isha’." The Messenger of Allah "Allah's blessing and peace be 
upon him" further said: "He, who offers prayer (in the period) between Maghrib 
and Isha’ will have offered the prayer of those who are oft-returning (to Allah in 
repentance)."It is narrated on the authority of Al-Aswad that he said: I've never 
visited Ibn Mas'ud at this time (between Maghrib and Isha’) but that I found him 
praying. I asked him about that, and he said: "Yes, this is the hour (in which the 
people become) heedless." 

Anas (Ibn Malik) was regular on offering it, describing the prayer therein as 
a prayer in the rising by night, for it lies in its first portion, and he told that it 
is in connection with it that Allah's saying was revealed: " Their limbs do 
forsake their beds of sleep, the while they call on their Lord, in Fear and 
Hope.” (As-Sajdah 16) 
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It is narrated that Ahmad Ibn Abu Al-Hawari said: I asked Abu Sulaiman Ad- 
Darani: "Is it dearer in your sight that I observe fast by day and have my meal in 
the period between both Maghrib and Isha’ prayer, or to leave fasting by day, and 
give life (by prayer) to the period between both?" he said: "Combine both." I 
said: "But if it is not available to me (what should I choose?)" on that he said: 
"Then, leave fasting by day, and offer prayer in the period between both 
(Maghrib and Isha’)." 


The Excellence Of Standing At Night (For Prayer) 


From amongst the Holy Verses which tell about the excellence of standing at 
night (for offering supererogatory prayers), a mention might be made of the 
following: Allah Almighty says: " Your Lord does know that you stand forth (to 
prayer) nigh two-thirds of the night, or half the night, or a third of the night, and 
so does a party of those with you. But Allah does appoint Night and Day in due 
measure. He knows that you are unable to keep count thereof. So He has turned 
to you (in mercy): read you, therefore, of the Qur’an as much as may be easy for 
you. He knows that there may be (some) among you in ill-health; others travelling 
through the land, seeking of Allah's bounty; yet others fighting in Allah's Cause. 
Read you, therefore, as much of the Qur’an as may be easy (for you); and 
establish regular Prayer and give regular Charity; and loan to Allah a Beautiful 
Loan. And whatever good you send forth for your souls, you shall find it in 
Allah's Presence, yea, better and greater, in Reward, and seek you the Grace of 
Allah: for Allah is Oft-Forgiving, Most Merciful." (Al-Muzzammil 20) 
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He further says in the same Surah: "Truly the rising by night is most potent 


for governing (the soul), and most suitable for (framing) the Word (of Prayer and 
Praise)." (Al-Muzzammil 6) 
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He also says: " Their limbs do forsake their beds of sleep, the while they call 
on their Lord, in Fear and Hope." (As-Sajdah 16) 
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He Almighty says too: "Is one who worships devoutly during the hours of the 
night prostratng himself or standing (in adoration), who takes heed of the 


Hereafter, and who places his hope in the Mercy of his Lord, (like one who does 
not)?" (Az-Zumar 9) 
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Allah Almighty further says in this respect: "Those who spend the night in 
adoration of their Lord prostrate and standing.” (A]l-Furqan 64) 
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Allah also says: "Nay, seek (Allah's) help with patient perseverance and prayer: it is 

indeed hard, except to those who bring a lowly spirit." (Al-Bagarah 45) 
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It is said that this refers to the standing at night (in adoration), with the patient 
perseverance on which Allah's Help is sought for self-mortification. 

From amongst the Prophetic narrations in support of that, a mention might 
be made of the following: It is narrated on the authority of Abu Hurairah: 
Allah's Apostle” Allah’s blessing and peace be upon him" said: "Satan puts 
three knots at the back of the head of any of you if he is asleep. When one 
wakes up and remembers Allah, one knot is undone. When one performs 
ablution, the second knot is undone. When one stands (for prayer) all the knots 
are then undone and one gets up energetic with a good heart in the morning 
because of the goodness he has received. If he does not do so, he would get up 
lazy and with the mischievous heart since he received no good (with The 
Satan's knots remaining on his head's back)." According to another narration, a 
mention was made in the presence of Allah's Apostle” Allah’s blessing and 
peace be upon him" of a man who was in the habit of sleeping the whole night 
until morning comes upon him. He said: "This is a man in whose ears Satan 
urinates.” 
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{t is further narrated that Allah's Apostle” Allah’s blessing and peace be upon 
him" said: "Verily, Satan has with him something to give to a man through his 
nostrils, another through his tongue, and atoms to spread over his body: if he 
gives a servant from that which is poured through his nostrils, he will come to 
have bad manners; and if he gives that which is licked by the tongue, he will curn 
to have foul and offensive language; and if he spreads from the atoms over his 
body, he will keep sleeping for the whole night until morning comes upon him." 
It is further narrated that Allah's Apostle” Allah’s blessing and peace be upon 
him” said: "A two-rak'ah prayer which one offers at the middle of the night is 
much better than this world and all that it contains; and had it not been for fear 
that [ should make it difficult upon my nation, surely, I would have enjoined it 
upon them.” 

According to an authentic narration on the authority of Jabir, Allah's Apostle” 
Allah’s blessing and peace be upon him" said: "There is a certain hour at night, 
and no Muslim servant agrees with it, and asks Allah for good, (or for good of 
this world and the hereafter, and it occurs every night, according to another 
version) but that He Almighty gives it to him." It is narrated on the authority of 
Al-Mughirah Ibn Shu'bah that Allah's Aposde” Allah’s blessing and peace be 
upon him" was in the habit of standing at night for a long ime until the skin of 
his feet was cleaved, thereupon it was said: "Has not Allah Almighty forgiven for 
you all of your earlier and later sins?" on that he said: "Then, should I not be a 
thankful servant?" This is, as attested from the significance of the narration, a 
homonymy of the loftiness of rank, since gratitude is a direct cause of giving 
more (blessings and favcurs). Allah Almighty says (in confirmation to that): "And 
remember! your Lord caused to be declared (publicly): "If you are grateful, I will 
add more (blessings and favours) unto you." (Abraham 7) 
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It is further narrated (on the authority of Abu Hurairah) that Allah's Apostle” 
Allah’s blessing and peace be upon him" said to him: "O Abu Hurairah! If vou 
like to receive Allah's Mercy as living and dead, as buried in the grave and raised 
(from dead on the Day of Judgement), you should stand at night and offer 
supererogatory prayers, sceking the Good Pleasure of your Lord. O Abu 
Hurairah! Offer prayer in the different corners of your house, perchance the light 
of your house becomes in the (sight of those of the) heaven like the light of the 
stars in the sight of the inhabitants of this world." Allah's Apostle” Allah’s 
blessing and peace be upon him" further said: "I advise vou to be in the habit of 
standing at night (for supererogatory prayer) for this was the practice of the good 
righteous men before you: indeed, standing at night (for prayer) is an act of 
worship which draws one near unto Allah Almighty, plots out sins (from one's 
account), averts diseases from the body, and forbids one to do evil." 

Allah's Apostle” Allah’s blessing and peace be upon him" said: "No man 
always offers (supererogatory) prayer at night, but slumber overpowers him (and 
hinders him) from offering it, but that the reward of his prayer is written to him, 
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and his sleep is regarded as an object of charity to be given to him." According to 
another narration, Allah's Apostle” Allah’s blessing and peace be upon him” said 
to Abu Dharr: "If you are going to set out on journey, would you not get 
preparations for it?" he answered in the affirmative, thereupon he said to him: 
"What then about the preparations for the journey on the way to the Day of 
Judgement? Should I not tell you, O Abu Dharr, about what might benefit you 
on the Day of Judgement?" he said: "Yes, let my father and mother sacrifice their 
lives for you." He said: "Observe fast on a very hot day to suffice you for the Day 
of Resurrection, offer a two-rak'ah prayer at the darkness of the night to suffice 
you for the loneliness of the grave, perform Hajj to suffice you for the great 
calamity, and offer an object of charity to an indigent, a word of truth to say 
(when it is needed), or a word of evil of which you keep silent." 

It is narrated that during the lifetime of Allah's Apostle” Allah’s blessing and 
peace be upon him" there was a man, who used, whenever the people went to 
bed, and it was still, to stand to offer prayer and recite the Qur'an and say: "O my 
Lord! deliver me from the fire (of Hell)!" a mention of that was made to Allah's 
Apostle” Allah’s blessing and peace be upon him" who said: "When it is time for 
this (man to do so) inform me." He came to him and listened to his invocation. 
When it was morning he said to him: "O so and so! Why should you not ask 
Allah (to admit you to) the Garden?" he said: "O Messenger of Allah! I'm fitting 
for that, and I think my deed is not to reach such (a degree as to get me ask for 
that)." It was not after a short time Allah's Apostle” Allah’s blessing and peace be 
upon him" stayed that Gabriel "Peace be upon him" descended and said to him: 
"Tell so and so that Allah Almighty has delivered him from the fire (of Hell) and 
admitted him to the Garden." 

It is further narrated that Gabriel "Peace be upon him" said to Allah's 
Apostle” Allah’s blessing and peace be upon him": "How good man Ibn Umar is, 
would that he offers prayer at night!" when Allah's Apostle” Allah’s blessing and 
peace be upon him" told him about that, he came to stand at night for 
supererogatory prayer regularly. Nafi' (his freed slave) said: He used to offer 
prayer at night and then say: "O Nafi'! has the time of early dawn come upon us?" 
I would say: "No." then, he would stand and continue his prayer, and then say: 
"O Nafi'l has the time of the early dawn come upon us?" I would say (if it was 
time of early dawn): "Yes." Then, he would sit and pray for Allah's Forgiveness 
until dawn would rise. 

It is narrated that Ali Ibn Abu Talib said: One night, (the Prophet) Yahya, son 
of Zakariyya "Peace be upon both” ate his fill from parley bread until he slept, 
and was hindered from offering his night regular division, and kept sleeping until 
morning came upon him. Allah Almighty revealed to him: "O Yahya! Have you 
found a home better than Mine, or have you found neighbourhood better than 
Mine? By My Power and Glory, O Yahya! If you see Paradise, your fat would 
dissolve, and your sou! would perish out of longing for it; and if you see (the fire 
of) Hell, your fat would dissolve, and your eyes would shed (blood and) pus after 
tears, and you would come to put on skin after clothing." 
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It was said to Allah's Apostle” Allah’s blessing and peace be upon him": "So 
and So always offers prayer at night, and when morning comes upon him, he 
commits theft." On that he said: "Verily, such (of night prayers as) he offers 
would forbid him (to commit theft)." It is narrated (by Ibn Majah and others) 
that Allah's Apostle” Allah’s blessing and peace be upon him" said: "Allah 
bestows mercy upon a man who stands and offers prayer at night, and then 
awakens his wife to offer prayer, and if she refuses, he sprinkle water into her 
face." Allah's Apostle” Allah’s blessing and peace be upon him" further said: 
“Allah bestows mercy upon a woman who stands to offer prayer at night, and 
then awakens her husband, and if he refuses, she sprinkle water into his face." 

It is narrated that Allah's Apostle” Allah’s blessing and peace be upon him" 
said: "He, who gets up and awakens his spouse at night, and both offer a two- 
rak'ah prayer, they will be enlisted among those who celebrate (the Praises and 
Glory of) Allah so much, be he male or female." Allah's Apostle” Allah’s 
blessing and peace be upon him" further said: "The best prayer to be offered 
after the obligatory written is (that which one offers at his) standing at night." It 
is narrated on the authority of Umar Ibn Al-Khattab that he said: Allah's 
Apostle” Allah’s blessing and peace be upon him" said: "He, who sleeps (and 
hindered by slumber) from offering all or some of his nightly regular division, 
and then he recites it in the period between both Fajr and Zhuhr prayers, (the 
reward of) it will be written for him in the same way as if he has recited it at 
night." 

As far as the stories handed down from the companions and their followers 
are concerned, a mention might be made of the following: It is narrated that 
sometimes Umar "Allah be pleased with him" came upon a certain Holy Verse 
from his nightly regular division, because of which he would fall unconscious 
(out of fear and terror), and remain ill for a long time to the extent that he would 
be visited for so many days, in the same way as a patient is visited. It was the 
habit of Ibn Mas'ud "Allah be pleased with him", whenever it was still (because 
of sleep), to stand (and offer prayer at night), and his voice would be audible like 
the sound of bees until morning would come upon him. 

It is said that one night, Sufyan Ath-Thawri ate his fill and then said: "If a 
donkey is given more fodder, the work that is required from him will be more." 
Then, he kept standing during the whole of that night (and offering prayer) until 
morning came upon him. It was the habit of Tawus (the freed slave of Ibn 
Abbas) that whenever he lay on his bed, he would turn on it in the same way as a 
grain would turn on a frying vessel, after which he would get up and keep praying 
until morning would come upon him, and say: "Verily, the remembrance of the 
Hell dissipates the slumber of the worshippers." According to Al-Hassan: "We do 
not know there is a deed much better than the suffering from (sleeplessness at) 
night and spending the property (in Allah's Cause)." It was said to him: "What is 
the matter of the performers of night prayer that they are the most good-looking 
among the people?" he said: "That's because they (favour to) be alone with 
(Allah) Most Gracious, thereupon (Allah) Most Gracious dressed them in light 


from His Light." 
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One of the good righteous men returned from journey, and the bed was 
prepared for him on which he slept, until he missed his nightly regular division. 
Afterwards, he took oath not to sleep on a bed once again. Whenever the night 
was dark upon Abd Al-Aziz Ibn Rawwad, he would go to his bed, place his hand 
over it and say: "Verily, you (O bed) are soft, even though, by Allah, in the 
Garden, there is such (of thrones) as is softer than you." Then, he would keep 
offering prayer for the whole night. Al-Fudail said: "When the first portion of the 
night comes upon me, | will be scared by its length, but when I start to recite the 
Qur'an, the morning comes upon me, and I've not satisfied my desire yct." 
According to Al-Hassan: "A man might commit a sin, because of which he is 
forbidden the (blessing of) standing at night." 

According to Al-Fudail once again: "If you could not do the service of 
standing at night (for supererogatory prayers) and observing fasts by day, you 
should then know that you are cut off (Allah's Blessings and Favours), and your 
sins and mistakes are so much." It was the habit of Silah Ibn Ashyam "Allah's 
Mercy be upon him" to keep praying for the whole night, and whenever it was 
the time of early dawn, he would say (by way of supplication): "O my God! It is 
not befitting for the like of me to ask for the Garden, but (at least) deliver me by 
Your Mercy from the fire (of Hell)." 

A man said to one of the sages: "I weaken to stand at night (for 
supererogatory prayers)." He said to him: "O my brother! Cease to disobey Allah 
Almighty by day, perchance you would (be able to) stand at night (for 
supererogatory prayer)." Al-Hassan Ibn Salih had a slave-girl whom he sold to a 
certain family. When it was the middle of the night, the slave-girl got up and said: 
"O household! Come to prayer!" they said: "Has morning come upon us? Has the 
dawn risen?" she said: "Do you not offer but the obligatory written prayers?” they 
said: "Yes." She returned to Al-Hassan and said: "O my master! You've sold me 
to a family who do not offer but the obligatory written prayer. So, please, take me 
back!" he then took her back. 

Ar-Rabie said: I spent many nights in the house of Shafi’i "Allah be pleased 
with him", during which he slept but for a few time every night." Abu Al- 
Juwairiyah said: I accompanied Abu Hanifah "Allah be pleased with him" for 
nearly six months, during which he never laid his side on the ground for a night 
(in reference to his continuous sleeplessness and standing for night vigils). Abu 
Hanifah was in the habit of giving life (through standing for night vigil) to half 
the night. Once, he came upon a people who said: "This man is in the habit of 
giving life (through standing for night vigil) to the whole night." On that he said: 
"I feel shy of being described by what I do not do." After that, he came to give 
life (through standing) to the whole night. It is narrated that he had no bed to 
sleep on at night. 

It is said that Malik Ibn Dinar kept repeating the following Holy Verse for a 
whole night until the morning came upon him: "What! do those who seek after 
evil ways think that We shall hold them equal with those who believe and do 
righteous deeds, that equal will be their life and their death? Il] is the judgment 
that they make." (Al-Jathiyah 21) 


——————_ 681 
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Al-Mughirah Ibn Habib said: I caught glimpse of Malik Ibn Dinar who 
performed ablution after Isha’ prayer, and went to his praying place, and gripped 
his beard and was throttled by tears, thereupon he went on saying: "O my God! 
Forbid Malik with his hoary (beard and hair) to the fire (of Hell)! O my God! You 
have knowledge of the inhabitants of the Garden, and the denizens of the fire (of 
Hell): which one of both will Malik be? And which abode of both will be of 
Malik?" he kept saying the same until the dawn rose. 

Malik Ibn Dinar said: One night, the fulfillment of my sexual desire diverted 
me from my nightly regular division, and I then slept. Behold! | saw in a dream a 
girl, the prettiest of women I've never seen, in whose hand there was a piece of 
skin. She said to me: "Do you read well?" I answered in the affirmative, 
thereupon she gave it to me and I read the following (which was written in the 
form of poetic verses): 

"Have the pleasures and desires (in this world) diverted you from the white 
pretty affable girls in the gardens (of Paradise)? In it, you will abide everlasting, 
since there will be no death therein, and amuse yourself with the pretty girls. So, 
wake up from your sleep, for it is much better from sleep to offer night vigils 
(Tahajjud prayers) with the help of the Holy Qur'an." 

It is said that Masrug performed Hajj, during which he never spent a night but 
in the prostration posture. It is narrated from Azhar Ibn Mughith, and he was 
one of those who used to stand (at night for supererogatory prayers) most 
frequently, that he said: 1 saw in a dream a woman which resembled not the 
women of this world. I asked her: "Who are you?" she said: "One of the beautiful 
women of big lustrious eyes (of the Garden)." I said to her: "Would you marry 
me?" she said: "Then, demand my hand from my Lord, and offer me a dower." I 
asked her: "What is your dower?" she said: "The long duration of the night vigils 
(Tahajjud prayers)." 

According to Yusuf Ibn Muhran: I was reported that underneath the Throne 
(of Majesty) there is an angel in the form of a rooster, whose claws are of pearls, 
and whose loin is of green aquamarine. When the one-third the night elapses, he 
beats with his wings and cries: "Let those who are in the habit of standing at 
night stand (for night prayers)!" when half the night elapses, he beats with his 
wings and cries: "Let those who are in the habit of offering night vigils stand (to 
offer their vigils)!" when two-thirds the night elapses, he beats with his wings and 
cries: "Let the praying men stand (to offer prayer)!" When dawn rises he beats 
with his wings and cries: "Let the heedless stand having the burdens of their sins 
upon them!" 

It is said that Wahb Ibn Munabbih never laid his side on the ground for thirty 
years (in reference of his continuous sleeplessness and standing at night), and he 
used to say: "It is dearer to me to see a devil in my house than to see a cushion 
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therein, for it induces one to sleep." He had a small carpet of leather, and 
whenever he was overpowered by slumber, eh would lie his breast over it and 
have a little nap, after which he would get up to continue his prayer. One of the 
learned said: I saw in a dream the Lord of Power and Honour, Whom J heard 
saying: "By My Power, Honour and Glory! I would touch with honour the final 
resting place of Sulaiman At-Taimi, for indeed, he remained for forty years in the 
habit of offering the Morning prayer with the same ablution of Isha' prayer for 
My Sake " (in reference to the fact that he never slept at night, which he used to 
spend in prayer). It is said that he was of the opinion that if slumber befogged the 
(mind and) heart, the ablution would be broken. It is narrated on one of the early 
Scriptures from Allah Almighty that He said: "Verily, My servant which is fitting 
to be really so is he, who never waits, while standing at night (for supererogatory 
prayers) the time of the rooster's crow." 


The Exposition Of The Facilitating Causes Of Standing At Night 
(For Supererogatory Prayers) 

It should be known that standing at night (for supererogatory prayers) is 
difficult upon the people, except for him who is helped by Allah Almighty meet 
its required conditions outwardly and inwardly. The outward conditions are four: 

The first is that one should not eat so much, nor should he drink in 
abundance, lest that would lead him to be overpowered by sleep, with the result 
that standing at night would become heavy upon him. One of the grand sheikhs 
used to stand at the repast every night and say: "O assembly of seekers (after the 
hereafter)! Eat not so much, nor drink in abundance, lest you would sleep so 
much (and fail to stand for night vigils), and thus you would grieve so much at 
your death." This is, however, the basic fundament, i.e. to telieve the stomach of 
the heavy burden of the great quantity of food. 

The second is that one should not exhaust himself severely during the day 
with works that might harm the organs and weaken the nerves, for this is, indeed, 
a direct cause of falling asleep. 

The third is that one should not give up the habit of taking siesta during the 
day, for it is a traditional practice which helps him stand at night. 

The fourth is that one should not commit sins during the day, for this is one 
of those things which harden the heart and hinder it from be merciful. It is 
narrated that a man said to Al-Hassan: "O Abu Sa'id! I always spend the night 
with power and health, and although I like to stand at night (for supererogatory 
prayers) and prepare (the water for) my ablution, I do not get up: what is wrong 
with me?" he said to him: "It seems that your sins (you commit during the day) 
deter you (from getting up at night)" Whenever Al-Hassan "Allah's Mercy be 
upon him" entered the market and heard the noise and falsity (of the people), he 
would say: "J think the night of those would be an evil night, for it seem that 
those have no siesta (during the day, to help them stand at night)." 

Ath-Thawri said: For five months, I was forbidden the (privilege of) standing 
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at night (of r supererogatory prayers) because of a sin I committed." It was said 
to him: "What is that sin?" he said: "I saw a man weeping (in prayer) thereupon | 
said to myself: "This is out of showing off to be seen of men.” A man said: | 
entered upon Kurz Ibn Wabarah and found him weeping, thereupon I asked him: 
"has the news of death of anyone of your family reached you (and it is for this 
that you are weeping)?" he said: "It is something more severe." I asked: "Is it an 
ache which pains you?" he said: "It is more severe than that." I asked: "Then, 
what is that?" he said: "My door is closed, and my curtain is hanging down, and I 
did not read my nightly regular division last night; and this is but for a sin I've 
committed." 

That's because good always calls for good, as well as evil calls for evil, and the 
little of anyone of both often draws one to the much. For this reason, Abu 
Sulaiman Ad-Darani said: "None misses a congregational prayer but for a sin 
(which he commits)." He used to say: "The nocturnal wet dream at night is (a 
kind of) punishment, and the state of ceremonial impurity (in which one becomes 
after having sexual relation with his wife) is to drive one away (from the honour 
of offering the night vigils)." One of the learned men said: "If you observe fast, 
O poor man, consider in the house of whom you are going to break your fast, 
and on which food you are going to eat, for a servant might have a meal, by 
which his heart changes from the very state in which he was (before eating), and 
it never returns to its original state. Of a surety, all sins in general harden the 
heart, and hinder one from standing at night (for supererogatory prayers), and the 
most harmful in particular among them is to have what is unlawful.” 

To be sure, a lawful morsel (of food) might help to purify the heart and 
prompt it to good much better than anything else might do, a fact which those 
who watch the hearts know through experience, which is confirmed by law. For 
this reason, one of them said: "How many a meal (from unlawful sources) that 
hindered one from standing (for supererogatory prayers) on a night, and how 
many a glance (one cast at what is unlawful for him) which hindered one from 
reciting a Holy Surah (from the Qur'an); and a servant might have a meal (from 
what is unlawful), or commit a thing (illegally), because of which he is forbidden 
the standing at night for a whole year; and as well as prayer forbids one to do 
what is shameful and abominable, doing what is shameful forbids one to offer 
prayer or do the other acts of good." 

One of the prison custodians said: "I've been a prison custodian for about 
thirty-two years, during which I asked whomever was arrested at night whether 
he had offered Isha’ prayer in congregation, and they answered in the negative. 
This is to highlight the fact that the blessing of the congregation (in which one 
should offer prayer) forbids one to commit what is shameful and abominable. 

There are also four internal facilitations which go as follows: 

The first pertains to the heart's freedom from rancor against the Muslims, 
from innovations of heresies (which have no reference in the religion), and 
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from being engaged in the unnecessary affairs of this world. That's because it is 
not easy for one involved in disposing of the affairs of this world to stand at 
night (for supererogatory prayers), and even if he stands, his mind will be busy 
in thought about his own concerns, and it will only go round one's suspicions 
and suggestions. It is in the like of this that it is said: "The porter tells me that 
you are sleeping, and even whenever you wake up, you remain in the state of 
sleep." 

The second pertains to the heart's fear (of the terrors of the hereafter), and 
making short the hope. To be sure, if one thinks of the formidable terrors of the 
hereafter, and the lowest bottoms of (the fire of) Hell, he would remain sleepless, 
and become more careful, in confirmation to what Tawus said in this context: 
"Verily, the remembrance of (the fire of) Hell dissipates the sleep of the 
worshippers." It is related from a slave in Basrah called Suhaib that he used to 
stand the whole night (for supererogatory prayers), thereupon his mistress said to 
him: "Your standing for the whole night has a negative effect on your work 
during the day." He replied: "Whenever Suhaib remembers the fire (of Hell), 
sleep does not come to him (because of great fear and reflection)." 

Another slave used to keep standing for the whole night (in service and vigil), 
and when he was discussed about that he said: "Verily, whenever I remember the 
fire (of Hell), my fear becomes severe; and whenever I remember the Garden, my 
longing for it becomes so much great: and in both cases J could not be able to 
sleep." According to Dhun-Nun, the Egyptian "Allah be merciful to him": "The 
Holy Qur'an has forbidden, with its promises (of the Garden) and threats (of the 
fire) the eyes to shut for sleep at night. These (people) have understood well the 
speech of (Allah) the Glorious Sovereign, thereupon their necks lowered down to 
Him in submission." 

They also said in a form of poetic verses: "O one who sleeps and becomes 
heedless for a long time: of a surety, your sleep so much results in your grief (in 
sigh for such of time as you've wasted). To be sure, you will find in the grave, 
once you come down to it (after leaving this world), a long time to lie down after 
your death. You will find also therein a resting place that is prepared for you, 
congruent with such of your good deeds or sins as you've done (in the world). 
Do you feel, by your spending the night in such a state of sleep, secure from the 
angel of death (lest he would take your soul)? How scary is that which such a 
feeler of safety received during the night which he spent (asleep)!” 

Ibn Al-Mubarak said also the two following poetic verses: "Whenever the 
night becomes dark, those (seekers for the hereafter) suffers the difficulty (of 
standing for supererogatory prayers) during the whole of it until dawn rises upon 
them while they are still bowing (in their prayers). Verily, the fear (which they 
experience of the terrors of the hereafter) dissipates their sleep, thereupon they 
keep standing (during the whole night), while those who feel secure (against 
Allah's Punishment) are sleeping." 
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The third is that one should know the excellence of standing at night (for 
Supererogatory prayers), through going through the Holy Verses, Prophetic 
traditions and narrations, and sayings (of the companions) which confirm that, 
perchance his hope and longing for its reward might prompt him to perform it, 
and incite him to do more and more, in desire for attaining the (highest degrees 
in the) Gardens (of eternity). It is related that one of the righteous men returned 
from a holy battle (in Allah's Cause, and his wife had prepared her throne (for 
him) and sat in expectation for his arrival. But (when he arrived) he entered the 
mosque (and did not go to the house) and remained in prayer (for the whole 
night) until morning came upon him. His wife said to him: "We've been sitting 
waiting you for a long time. But when you arrived, you kept praying until 
morning." On that he said: "By Allah! I remained for the whole night thinking of 
one of the beautiful women of big lustrious eyes who belong to the Garden, 
thereupon I forgot my wife and house; and therefore, I kept standing (in prayer) 
for the whole night in longing for her." 


The fourth, which is the most honoured cause (of standing in prayer at 
night) is the love for Allah Almighty, and the strong faith in the fact that during 
his standing at night, he never utters a letter but that therewith he talks privately 
to Allah Almighty, Who sees him well, and has best knowledge of such of 
thoughts as occur to his mind, which in themselves are a kind of discourse 
through which Allah Almighty communicates with him. If one loves Allah 
Almighty, he inevitably comes to love to be alone with him, and take pleasure 
of having discourse with Him; and it is the pleasure of such discourse with the 
One Whom he loves that prompts him to prolong the standing at night (in 
prayer). 

The notion of this pleasure should not be relegated, since it is attested by both 
intellect and handed down tradition. As far as the intellect is concerned, consider, 
for instance, the love which one might have for a person because of his (or her) 
beauty, or for a king because of his benefaction and property, and how such lover 
takes pleasure of sitting and having private discourse with him (or her) alone, to 
the extent that he would remain sleepless for the whole night. But, you might say: 
"Of a surety, one takes pleasure of looking at what is beautiful, and it is known 
that Allah Almighty could not be visible." It should be known that if the beautiful 
object of love is behind a screen or lives in a dark house (and it is impossible to 
see him), the lover will take pleasure of living in his neighbourhood, without 
being able to see him, or having any further desire, and rather he will be blessed 
when (such beloved) shows love for him, and makes a mention of him at his 
hearing, even though such love might be known well to him. 

You then might also say: "Indeed, one expects for and thus takes pleasure of 
the answer of such beloved, and of a surety, Allah's Speech could not be heard 
(by a human being)." It should be known that if he knows that He really does not 
answer him, and rather keeps silent of him, there will remain for him the pleasure 
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of offering his different states and raising his true intention to Him, let alone the 
believer whose faith is certain, who hears from Allah Almighty all that occurs to 
his mind during his private discourse, of which he takes pleasure. Likewise, he 
who sits alone with the king, and offers to him his needs and questions at the 
darkness of the night, takes pleasure of that in the hope of receiving his 
benefaction; and it goes without saying that one's hope for (the benefaction and 
favours of) Allah Almighty is more truthful. That's because what is with Allah is 
much better and more abiding, and more beneficial than that which is with 
anyone else: how then should one not take pleasure of raising his needs to Him in 
his solitudes? 

As far as tradition is concerned, it is attested from the different states of those 
who are in the habit of standing (in prayer) at night, of which they take pleasure, 
and they regard the night too short (to satisfy them), in the same way as a lover 
regards very short the night of his connection with his beloved, to the extent that 
it was said to one of them: "What is your state with the night?" he said: "I've 
never enjoyed of it: it is not a long time after it starts, that it vanishes, before | 
even could watch it well." Another said: "I and the night are like two racehorses: 
one time it precedes me to (be vanquished by) dawn, and one time it precedes me 
(and comes to its end to) interrupt my meditation." A third one was asked about 
his state in the night, thereupon he said: "It is a time, at which I become under 
the tension of two states: although I rejoice of its darkness when it comes, | 
suffer from grief of its dawn when it rises (for it puts an end to it); and my joy of 
it has never been complete." 


Ali Ibn Bakkar said: "for forty years, nothing has grieved me more than the 
rise of dawn (because it put an end to my standing in prayer at night)." Al-Fudail 
Ibn Iyad said: "When the sun sets, I rejoice of the darkness (of the night) for it is 
time for me to be alone with my Lord, and when it rises, I grieve, because it is 
time for the people to enter upon me." According to Abu Sulaiman: "These who 
spend the night sleepless (and standing in prayer) are better delighted in their 
night than those of play are in their play; and had it not been for the night, I 
would not have liked to survive in this world." He further said: "If Allah 
Almighty gives those who spend the night sleepless (and standing in prayer) from 
the reward of their deeds, in substitution for the pleasure which they experience 
(during their standing at night), surely, such (pleasure) would be much greater 
than the reward of their deeds." 


According to one of the learned men: "There is, in this world, no time of 
enjoyment similar to the bliss of the inhabitants of the Garden other than such of 
the pleasure of their private discourse (with Allah Almighty) as those of adulation 
find in their hearts at night." Another learned man said: "The pleasure of the 
private discourse (with Allah Almighty) does not belong to (the pleasures of) this 
world: it rather belongs to the (pleasures of the) Garden, which Allah Almighty 
demonstrates to His nearest devotees, that none else other than them could 
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experience it." According to Ibn Al-Munkadir: "Only three from amongst the 
pleasures of this world remain: standing (in prayer) at night, meeting the brothers, 
and offering the prayer in congregation." 

One of the Gnostics said: "At the time of early dawn, Allah Almighty looks 
(with mercy) at the hearts of the wakeful (who are standing in prayer), to fill them 
with lights: at first the benefits rise upon their hearts, and make them light, and 
then spread therefrom to light up the hearts of the heedless." 

One of the early learned men said: Allah Almighty revealed to a truly faithful 
believer: "I have, from amongst my servants, some worshippers who love Me as 
well as I love them, have longing for Me as well as I have longing for them, 
remember Me as well as I remember them, look at Me as well as I look (with 
mercy) at them: if you follow their way, surely I will love you, and if you deviate 
from their way, I will dislike you." He asked: "O Lord! What is their characteristic 
sign?" He said: "They take care of the shades by day in the same way as a 
shepherd take care of his sheep, and they have craving for sunset in the same way 
as birds have craving for their nests. When the night covers them up, and it is 
dark, and every lover becomes alone with his beloved, they set up their feet for 
My Sake, and submitted their faces (in their prayer) in humility to Me, to Me, talk 
to Me privately with (the Qur'an, which is) My Speech, and adulate me for My 
Benefaction: some of them cry, and others weep, some invoke and supplicate 
(Me) and others complain. I see with My Eye such (of trouble) as they suffer for 
My Sake, and I hear with My Hearing such of complaints as they make because of 
My Love. The first thing to give them is that I cast from My Light into their 
hearts, with the result that they come to tell about Me as I tell about them. The 
second is much greater and heavier in My Sight than the seven heavens and the 
seven earths and all that is between them. The third is that I turn with My 
Countenance towards them: do you know what I give to those towards whom I 
turn with My Face?" according to Malik Ibn Dinar: "If one stands at night to 
offer Tahajjud prayer, (Allah) the Compeller Almighty comes close to him." 

Therefore, they see that such leniency and sweetness and lights as they find in 
their hearts stem from the nearness of the Lord Almighty to the heart; and this 
fact has a mystery, which will be referred to later in the Book of Loving. 

A certain narration tells about Allah Almighty that He said: "O my Servant! 
I'm Allah Who become close to your heart, and from behind (the veils of the) 
unseen you see my Light." A man complained to his suffering from insomnia for 
a long time during the night, and his vain attempt to bring about slumber, 
thereupon the mister said to him: "O my son! Allah Almighty has gifts (of 
bounty) by day and at night, which touch only the hearts of the wakeful, and fail 
to touch the hearts of the sleeping. So, expose yourself to those gifts (of 
bounty).” On that he said: "© my mister! You have caused me (by your answer) 
to remain sleepless by day and at night." 

It should be known to you that those gifts (of bounty) are expectable more at 
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night, for standing at night (in prayer) results in the purity of the heart, and 
averting all that might occupy (one from becoming alone with Allah Almighty). 
According to an authentic narration on the authority of Jabir, Allah's Apostle” 
Allah’s blessing and peace be upon him" said: "There is a certain hour at night, 
and no Muslim servant agrees with it, and asks Allah for good, (or for good of 
this world and the hereafter, and it occurs every night, according to another 
version) but that He Almighty gives it to him." It is this certain hour at night 
which is sought by the performers of standing (in prayer), and it is as important 
on the night in the same way as is the Night of Power in the month of Ramadan, 
and the hour (in which the invocation receives answer) on Friday: it is the hour of 
gifts (of bounty) which is mentioned; and Allah knows best. 


The Exposition Of The Different Ways Of Distributing The Reguiar 
Divisions Cf The Night 

It should be known that there are seven grades of giving life to the night (by 
standing in prayer) and they go as follows: 

The first is to give life (i.e. to keep standing in prayer) to the whole night; and 
this is the state of those strong who devote themselves to the service of Allah 
Almighty during the night, and take pleasure of having discourse with Him, to the 
extent that they take it as food to sustain their bodies, and life to refresh their 
hearts. In this way, they are exhausted naught by the long standing (for the whole 
night), reducing thereby the time of sleep only to the daylight, when the people 
are engaged in their jobs. This was the way of many early men, who used to 
(spend the whole night standing in prayer that they would) offer Morning prayer 
with the same ablution of Isha’ prayer. 

This is narrated by Abu Talib Al-Makki, who tells that this is handed down 
from forty from amongst the followers, who were famous for that, and from 
among them, there were those who persisted in that practice for forty years, 
including Sa'id Ibn Al-Musayyab, Safwan Ibn Sulaim, and both from Medina, 
Fudail Ibn Iyad, Wuhaib Ibn Al-Ward from Mecca, Tawus and Wahb Ibn 
Munabbih from Yemen, Ar-Rabie Ibn Khaitham, and Al-Hakam from Kufah, 
Abu Sulaiman Ad-Darani and Ali Ibn Bakkar from Sham, Abu Abdullah Al- 
Khawas and Abu Asim from Abdan, Habib Abu Muhammad and Abu Jabir As- 
Salmani from Persia, Malik Ibn Dinar, Sulaiman At-Taimi, Yazid Ar-Raqashi, 
Habib Ibn Abu Thabit, and Yahya Al-Bakka', and all from Basra, in addition to 
Kahmis Ibn Minhal, who was in the habit of reciting the Holy Qur'an to its 
conclusion ninety times per month, during which he would return to review 
what he understood not. A mention might be also made of Abu Hazim and 
Muhammad Ibn Al-Munkadir, and both from Medina, to name only a few. 

The second grade is to stand half the night; and the numbers of those who 
used to do so from amongst the early men is beyond calculation. The best way 
to do so is to sleep for the first third and the last sixth of the night, in order 
that his standing would be at the middle of the night; and this is more excellent. 
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The third grade is to stand for one-third the night, and in order to do so, one 
should sleep for the first half and the last sixth of the night. In total, it is desirable 
to sleep during the last portion of the night, for it removes the slumber in the 
morning, a thing which they disliked most, and it also diminishes the paleness of 
the face, for which it is famous, because if one spends the greatest portion of the 
night as standing (in prayer) and as sleeping only the time of the early dawn, his 
suffering from the yellowness of his face as well as from slumber would become 
little. In this connection, it is narrated on the authority of A'ishah that she said: 
“It was the habit of Allah's Apostle” Allah’s blessing and peace be upon him", 
whenever he concluded his prayer with Witr at night, to come close to his wife in 
case he had a desire for her, otherwise, he would lie in his praying place until Bilal 
would come to inform him of the time of dawn prayer." 

She further said: "I've never seen him but sleeping a short while before dawn." 
This led such early men as Abu Hurairah and others to adopt the opinion that to 
lie a short time before dawn is out of the Prophetic tradition. This sleep (at that 
time) is a cause of contemplation and vision from behind the screens of the 
unseen, but for the masters of pure hearts. It also gives rest which helps men 
fulfill the first regular division of the day. It is worthy mentioning that the 
standing (in prayer) for the third of the night which lies in the other half, and 
sleep the last sixth is the way of standing followed by (the Prophet) David "Peace 
be upon him". 

The fourth grade is to stand (in prayer) for one-sixth or one-fifth the night; 
and the best way is to do it in the sixth which lies in the other half, and just 
before the last sixth of the night (which is desirable to be spend in sleep). 

The fifth grade is that one might not be interested in fixing a definite time of 
the night (to stand in prayer), but this is not available but to a Prophet who is 
Divinely revealed, or he who knows well the different mansions of the moon, 
and entrust to somebody to observe it, in order to awaken him (when it is due 
time to offer his night vigils). But, he might be put to trouble on the cloudy 
nights. So, let him keep standing (in prayer) during the first portion of the night 
until he is overpowered by slumber, and once he wakes, let him stand (once 
again) until he returns to sleep whenever he is overpowered by slumber. In this 
way, he sleeps twice, and stands (in prayer) twice during the night; and this is out 
of suffering from (the difficulty and heaviness of the) night, and it is one of the 
most difficult and best deeds. 

This was the conduct of Allah's Apostle” Allah’s blessing and peace be upon 
him", and the way followed by Ibn Umar, in addition to those of resolute power 
from amongst the companions and the followers. One of the early men used to 
say: "It is the first sleep (which I take during the night), and when I wake (and 
stand in prayer for the first time), let Allah Almighty cause my eyes to be sleepless 
if I return to sleep once again." 

On the other hand, there is no fixed portion of standing followed by Allah's 
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Apostle” Allah’s blessing and peace be upon him", but rather it differed with the 
difference of the nights, in the sense that sometimes he stood (in prayer) for half 
the night, sometimes for one-third the night, and sometimes for one-sixth, 
according to the different nights as attested from Allah's saying in two locations 
of the same Surah of Al-Muzzammil: " Your Lord does know that you stand 
forth (to prayer) nigh two-thirds of the night, or half the night, or a third of the 
night, and so does a party of those with you." (Al-Muzzammil 20) 





The quarter of the acts of worship 
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His phrase ' nigh two-thirds of the night’ refers to its half, and half the 
sixth besides. Consider also His saying in the same Surah: " Stand (to prayer) 
by night, but not all night, Half of it, or a little less, Or a little more." (AI- 
Muzzammil 2:3) 
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The little less (than the half) refers to one-third, and even one-fourth, whereas 
the more than the half refers to its two-thirds (as confirmed by the phrase ' nigh 
two-thirds of the night’). 

It is narrated on the authority of A'ishah "Allah be pleased with her” that she 
said: "Allah's Apostle” Allah’s blessing and peace be upon him" used to wake 
up (to stand forth to prayer) whenever he heard the rooster's crow." This refers 
to the sixth or even nigh the sixth of the night. It is further narrated on 
different authorities that they said: I watched the prayer of Allah's Apostle” 
Allah’s blessing and peace be upon him" on journey at night: after Isha’ prayer, 
he slept for a long time, and then he got up and caught glimpse of the horizon 
and recited: ""Our Lord! not for naught have you created (all) this! Glory to 
You! Give us salvation from the Penalty of the Fire... Our Lord! Grant us what 
You did promise unto us through Your Messengers, and save us from shame 


on the Day of Judgment; for You never break Your promise." (Al Imran 
191:194) 
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He then drew a toothpick from his bed therewith eh brushed his teeth, and he 
performed ablution and kept offering prayer for a long time that I said (to 
myself): "The time of his prayer is equal to that of his sleep." Then, he did lie for 
a long time that IJ said (to myself): "The time of his sleep is equal to that of his 
prayer." Then, he got up, said the same as he had said in the first time, and did 
the same which he had done in the first time. 
The sixth grade, which is the least, is to stand forth (to prayer) a time enough 
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for him to offer four or even two rak'ahs, or, in case it is difficult upon him to get 
purified and perform ablution, sit down facing the direction of the Qiblah, and 
engage for a portion of the time in supplication, invocation and celebration (of 
Allah's Praises and Glories); perchance he would be enlisted among the 
performers of standing (to prayer) at night, by virtue of Allah's Mercy and 
Bounty. It is said, according to a certain narration: "Offer prayer at night, even (as 
little) as the amount of a sheep milking." 

Those are the different ways of dividing the night into portions (for religious 
Service); and it is up to the follower of the path to choose such of them as is 
easier and more available to him. 

The seventh grade is that whereas it is difficult for one to stand forth (to 
prayer) at the middle of the night, let not him ignore to give life to the interval 
between both evening prayers (i.e. Maghrib and Isha’), and the regular division 
which lies after Isha' prayer. Then, let him get up at the time of the early dawn, 
a short while before morning, in order that morning would not come upon him 
while sleeping. Let him also stand forth (to prayer) at both sides of the night. 

As far as the amount is concerned, those grades occupy their different 
positions in accordance with the length and shortness of the time, that which is 
not considered in both the fifth and seventh grades, and thus, they are excluded 
from having their positions front or back, according to the order mentioned 
above, since in no way could the seventh be lesser in degree than the sixth, nor 
could the fifth be lesser in degree than the fourth. 


The Exposition Of The Meritorious Nights And Days 


It should be known that from amongst the all nights of the year, there are 
fifteen nights which have a greater excellence, giving life to which is powerfully 
desirable, which a seeker should not neglect, since they are the seasons of good, 
and the sources of profit. To be sure, if a merchant is heedless of the seasons (of 
good) he will make no profit, and if a follower of the path is heedless of the 
meritorious times, he will achieve no success. 

Six of those nights lie in the month of Ramadan, five of which are the odd 
nights in the last ten, on which the Night of Power is sought. The sixth is the 
seventeenth night of Ramadan, for the morning next to it was that of the 
criterion (which distinguished falsehood from truth), on which the two parties (of 
Muslims and pagans) met in the holy battle of Badr. Ibn Az-Zubair says that it is 
that which stands for the Night of Power. 

The remaining nine are: the first night of Muharram, the night of Ashura’ 
(tenth of Muharram), the first night of Rajab, the night of its middle (i.e. the 
fourteenth night), the twenty-seventh night of it, which is the night of Ascent (1.e. 
on which the Prophet was made to ascend to the heaven), and on that night, 
there is a handed down prayer. In this respect, it is narrated that Allah's Apostle” 
Allah’s blessing and peace be upon him" said: "The doer of deeds on that night 
receives the good of one hundred years: so, if one prays twelve rak'ah on that 
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night, in each of which he recites the Opening of the Book and a Surah from the 
Holy Qur'an, recites Tashahhud after each two, and then concludes them with 
the End Salutation, and says one hundred times: Exalted be Allah; Praise be to 
Allah; there is no god (to be worshipped) but Allah; and Allah is Greater", then 
asks for Allah's Forgiveness one hundred times, invokes for Allah's Prayer and 
Blessing upon the Prophet "Peace be upon him" one hundred times, then 
invokes for himself with such of the affairs of this world and the hereafter as he 
likes, and in the morning, he becomes fasting, Allah Almighty will answer all of 
his invocation, unless he invokes with what is sinful." 

One of those nights is that of the middle of Sha'ban, on which there is a 
prayer of one hundred rak'ahs, in each of which one should recite ten times 
after the Opening of the Book the Surah of Al-Ikhlas. However, the early men 
used not to leave it as we've mentioned in the voluntary prayers. A mention 
might also be made of the night of Arafah, and the two nights of both Ids. In 
this context, it is narrated that Allah's Apostle” Allah’s blessing and peace be 
upon him” said: "He, who gives life to the two nights of both Ids (through 
standing forth to prayer on them), his heart will never die on the day the 
hearts will die." 

On the other hand, there are nineteen meritorious days, on which it is 
desirable to continue the regular divisions: the day of Arafah, the day of 
Ashura’, the twenty-seventh day of Rajab, which has a great honour in 
accordance with the narration on the authority of Abu Hurairah in which 
Allah's Apostle” Allah’s blessing and peace be upon him" said: "He, who fasts 
the twenty-seventh day of Rajab, Allah Almighty writes for him (the reward of) 
fasts for sixty months." It is the day on which Allah Almighty ordered Gabriel 
"Peace be upon him" to descend upon Muhammad "Peace be upon him" with 
the Message. 


A mention might also be made of the seventeenth day of Ramadan, on which 
the holy battle of Badr broke up, the day of the middle of Sha'ban (i.e. the 
fifteenth day), every Friday, and the two days of both Ids. 


As for the known days, they are ten, i.e. the first ten of Dhul-Hijjah, whereas 
the counted days are those three of Tashrig (from the eleventh to the thirteenth 
of Dhul-Hijjah). It is narrated on the authority of Anas from Allah's Apostle” 
Allah’s blessing and peace be upon him” that he said: "If Friday passes with 
safety (from committing sins), the remaining days of the week will pass with 
safety; and if the month of Ramadan passes with safety (from committing sins), 
all the months of the year will pass with safety." According to a learned man: 
"He, who is overtaken by pleasures and delights (which divert him from religious 
service) on those five days in this world, will receive no pleasure in the hereafter." 
He refers here to the two days of both Ids, Friday, the day of Arafah, and the day 
of Ashura’, 
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From amongst the days of the week, both Thursday and Monday are 
meritorious, on which the deeds are raised to Allah Almighty. 


Therefore, we've mentioned the meritorious months and days, on which 
fasting is desirable in the Book of Fasting, and there is no need of repeating it; 
and Allah Almighty knows best; and Allah's Blessing and Peace be upon each 
servant chosen (by AlJah) from all of the worlds. 
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